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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  following  work  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  offspring  of  necessity,  as  of  a 
love  for  the  subject  In  1834,  very  soon  after  I  opened  my  School  for  y^mig 
Ladies  in  this  city,  I  felt  greatly  the  want  of  a  book  to  give  my  first  or  **  finish- 
ing' class  a  knowledge  of  the  best  British  Poets  and  Prose  writers,  arranged 
ui  a  chronolc^ical  order,  to  sliow  the  progress  of  the  English  language,  with 
short  accounts  of  the  authors  and  of  their  works,  and  such  notes  as  would 
direct  the  reader  to  the  best  editions  of  the  writers,  to  the  various  criticisms 
upon  them,  and  to  other  books  upon  kindred  subjects  which  might  be  read 
with  profit  But  such  a  work  I  could  not  find.  Accordingly,  in  1838,  I 
printed,  solely  for  the  use  of  my  pupils,  a  small  syllabus  of  the  names  of 
most  of  tlie  British  authors,  with  the  dates  of  their  biith  and  death,  arranged 
under  tlie  different  sovereigns.  From  this  syllabus  I  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures,  from  time  to  time,  until  I  had  gone  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  I  determined,  about  four  years  ago,  to  prepare,  as  soon  as  I  could,  a 
work  like  the  present  But  numerous  avocations  have,  until  now,  prevented 
me  from  completing  my  design. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  myself  to  give  this  brief  history  of  my  book, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  Chambers's 
•*  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literamre,"  recently  reprinted  in  this  country.  On 
tlie  contrary,  it  is  apparent,  tliat,  years  before  that  work  was  published,  I  had 
matured  the  plan  of  this,  and  had  gathered  materials  for  it  Besides,  the 
"  Cyclopedia,"  excellent  as  it  is,  is  on  a  different  plan,  and  far  too  voluminous 
for  the  object  for  which  the  "  Compendium"  is  intended :  yet  the  two,  so  fhr 
fiom  conflicting  with  each  other,  may  be  mutual  aids ;  for  I  should  hope  that 
uiy  own  work  would  give  the  reader  a  greater  longing  to  extend  his  inqui- 
ries  into  the  same  most  interesting  subject— one  so  rich  in  every  tiling  that 
can  refine  tlie  taste,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  improve  the  heart 

In  making  selections  for  my  work,  I  have  not  been  prevented  from  insert- 
ing many  pieces  because  they  had  previously  been  selected  by  others ;  for  I 
did  not  deem  myself  to  be  wiser,  or  to  possess  a  better  taste,  than  himdreds 
who  have  gleaned  from  the  same  rich  field.  Hence,  while  much,  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  will  be  new,  some  extracts  may  also  be  found  that  will 
be  fiuniliar.  But,  like  old  friends,  their  re-appearance,  I  hope,  will  be  hailed 
with  pleasure.  Besides,  I  have  constantly  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind  a 
truth,  which  even  those  engaged  in  education  may  sometimes  forget,  that 
what  is  well  known  to  us,  must  be  new  to  every  successive  generation ;  and, 
therefore,  that  all  books  of  selections  designed  for  them,  should  contain  a 
poition  of  such  pieces  as  all  of  any  pretensions  to  taste  have  united  to  admire. 
MUton's  "InvocaUon  to  Light,"  Pope's  "  Messiah,"  Goldsmith's  «  ViUage  Pas 
tor,'*  and  Gray's  "Elegy"'  are  illustrations  of  my  meaning. 

But  if  any  one  should  miss  some  favorite  piece,  let  him  reflect  tliat  I  could 
not  put  in  every  thing,  and  be  assured  that  often,  very  often  I  have  felt  no 
little  pain  in  being  compelled,  from  my  narrow  limits,  to  reject  pieces  of 
acknowledged  beauty  and  merit  Let  him  but  propose  to  himself,  too,  the 
task  of  bringing  the  beauties  of  English  Literature  into  a  duo<lecimo  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  little  inchnod  to  censure  my  defi- 
ciencies, I  say  not  this  to  deprecate  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  I  invite  it, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  tlie  faults  in  the  work — both  of  omission  and 
commission — faitlifully  pointed  out 
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In  the  preparation  and  execution  of  this  work,  I  trust  I  haye  not  been  un 
inindfiil  of  the  great,  the  solemn  responsibility  that  rests  upon  him  who  is 
preparing  a  book  which  may  form  the  tasto,  direct  the  judgment,  and  mould 
the  opinions  of  thousands  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
it  may  contain  not  one  line,  original  or  selected,  which  can  have  tlie  least 
ii\jurious  e0ect  upon  a  single  mind;  not  one  lino  which,  ^ dying,  I  might  wish 
u>  blot;"— but  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  may  render  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  sound  education ;  may  exert,  wherever  read,  a  wholesome  moral  infln* 
enoe ;  and  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  principles  essential  to  their 
well-being  and  happiness  for  time  and  for  eternity — principles  in  harmony 
with  everlasting  truth. 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 

Pbiladelfhia,  November  2y  1847. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Though  it  is  but  ten  months  since  the  first  edition  of  fifteen  himdred 
copies  of  the  "Compendium"  was  published,  it  is  now  exhausted.  For  the 
great  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  I  am  truly  grateful,  and  have 
felt  that  I  could  return  my  thanks  in  no  way  more  suitable  than  by  endeavor- 
ing  to  make  tlie  second  edition  (now  to  be  in  a  permanent  form)  as  much 
better  as  my  experience  in  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  further  reading  and  re- 
search, and  the  suggestions  of  many  literary  friends  would  enable  me  to  do. 
Accordingly,  the  present  stereotyped  edition  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
enlarged,  and  I  would  hope  materially  improved.  To  state  all  the  additions, 
however,  would  be  impracticable  in  the  limits  of  a  preface.  I  must  therefore 
confine  myself  to  the  most  important 

First  There  are  in  this  edition,  numerically,  seventy-six  more  pages  than 
in  the  first ;  but  owing  to  a  trifling  enlargement  of  the  page,  and  to  the  notes 
being  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  there  are,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fif\y 
more  pages  of  the  same  size  and  type  as  the  first  edition.  Yet  for  all  this, 
DO  advance  in  the  price  is  contemplated  by  the  publishers. 

Second.  Thirty-five  new  authors  have  been  added;  they  are  the  folloMring: — 
John  Gower,  James  L  of  Scotland,  John  Still,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas 
Oveibury,  Fnincis  Beaumont,  Lady  Elizabeth  Carey,  John  Fletcher,  John 
Dunne,  Michael  Drayton,  George  Herbert,  Gervase  Markham,  William  Ha- 
bington,  Richard  Lovelace,  Catherine  Pliiiips,  Sir  William  Davcnant,  Marga- 
ret Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Etlward  Hy<le  Eari  of  Clarendon,  Owen  Fellthan?, 
Robert  Lcighton,  Anno  Killegrow,  Henry  Vaughan,  Anne  Finch,  Esther  Van 
homrigh,  George  Scwell,  John  Arbuthnot,  Elizabeth  Rowe,  Thomas  Ynldcn, 
Elizabeth  Toilet,  Lady  Montagu,  Catherine  Talbot,  Thomas  Chatterton,  Tobias 
Smollct,  Mrs.  Greville,  William  Pitt  Earl  of  ChathanL 

Third.  Many  new  selections  will  be  found  from  the  prose  writings  of  the 
poets  giyen  in  the  first  edition — fVorn  Chaucer,  Wyatt,  Soutliwell,  Spenser, 
Sandys,  Gay,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Sir  William  Jones.  These,  with  tlie  prose 
selections  from  otlier  poets  previously  given,  will  fully  substantiate  tlie  re 
mark  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  that  our  best  poeu  will  be  found  tr»  have 
equally  excelled  in  prose. 
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Fourth.  Many  more  specimens  of  the  Euglisb  female  mind  will  be  found 
in  this  edition.  The  reader,  h<»wever,  musi  bear  in  mind  tliat  tlie  most  diS' 
tinguished  female  writers  of  England  have  been  during  the  present  century, 
into  which  it  w^as  not  my  purpose  to  enter. 

Fifth.  This  edition  will  be  found  to  be  enriched  also  with  many  more 
specimens  of  epistolary  correspondence — not  only  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  an  author's  writings,  as  they  show  us  more  plainly  the  workings  of 
his  heart ;  but  the  most  permanently  valuable,  serving  as  models  in  that 
branch  of  literamre  with  which  every  one  must,  more  or  less,  be  practically 
conversant.  The  letters  of  Wyatt,  Temple,  Gay,  Gray,  Pope,  Montagu,  Jones, 
and  Cowpcr,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  as  adding  much  to  the  value  of 
the  "Compendium." 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  a  few  of  the  authors  were  not  made 
without  substantial  reasons,  which  I  think  it  proper  concisely  to  state. — Mork. 
The  previous  account  of  the  Utopia  was  too  meagre  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  it;  and  there  were  some  points  in  the  author's  life  tliat  deserved  to 
be  brought  out,  to  do  justice  to  his  character. — Mablow.  The  beautiful 
song,  "  The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love,"  is  now  printed  as  found 
in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  elegant  e<lilion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Poems, 
which  I  took  the  pains  to  procure,  though  but  one  hundred  copies  of 
it  were  printed.  It  is  now,  doubtless,  correct ;  and  who  will  not  be  stnick 
with  its  superior  beauty  ? — Southwell.  One  of  his  poems  I  had  to  omit,  to 
make  room  for  some  (»f  his  equally  channing  prose. — Eicolish  Minstrrlst. 
The  changing  of  the  ballad  of  die  **  Demon  Lover,"  for  the  longer  and  far  richer 
one  of  **  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  every  one  must  deem  an  improvement. — Trans- 
lation or  THK  BiBLK.  The  account  of  the  most  important  versions  of  the 
Bible  is  now  given,  chronologically  arranged,  with  some  additional  remarks 
ou  die  valut"  of  our  present  version.— Shakspeabr.  "Othello's  Defence,"  being 
more  cornuKiii,  is  left  out  for  two  choice  extracts  that  are  less  known. — Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  More  change  has  been  made  in  this  author  than  in  any 
other,  as  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  Sir  E.  Brydges's  edition  of  h'A 
works.  "The  Nymph's  Reply"  is  now  printed  correctly,  and  every  one  must 
see  its  grcatei  beauty.  The  "Soul's  Errand"  is  given  to  him  for  reasons 
staled  in  the  note  under  the  piece. — Ben  Jonson.  An  additional  piece  of 
pf»».*try  and  of  prose. — George  Sandts.  An  extract  from  the  Preface  to  his 
travels. — Chashaw.  A  portion  of  his  spirited  version  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm. — Jeremy  Tatlor.  Instead  of  the  ''Ephesian  Woman,"  will  be  found 
tliose  most  instnictive  remarks,  "  What  is  Life  ?" — Milton.  Considerable 
change  will  bo  found  in  this  author.  I  was  very  desirous  to  give  one  of  his 
poetical  pieces  entire,  and  selected  his  **  Lycidas,"  which,  of  all  his  minor 
pieces,  ranks  next  in  merit  to  "Comus."  This  obliged  me  to  tlirow  out  Uie 
extracts  from  **  LAllegro,"  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  and  two  extracts  from  "  Para- 
dise Lost"  I  regretted  the  loss  of  these  tlie  less,  as  they  are  more  generally 
known.  I  also  added  two  extracts  from  "  Paratlise  Regained,"  and  another 
of  his  exquisite  "  Sonnets."  The  extracts,  also,  from  Dr.  Symnions's  and  fn)m 
Sir  E.  Brydges's  Life  of  this  "  greatest  of  great  men,"  will  be  deemed  choice 
additions. — Andrew  Marvell.  His  "Song  of  the  Emigrants"  is  now  priiiied 
from  the  best  edition  of  his  works :  the  alterations,  though  trifling  in  number, 
are  certainly  lor  the  better. — Samuel  Butler.  This  was  one  author  from 
whom  I  thought  I  could  take  two  pages,  without  much  loss. — Walton.  The 
additions  from  this  author  will,  I  am  sure,  *oc  considered  an  improvement. 
Drtdsn.  Instead  of  the  "Character  of  Shaftesbury,"  the  reader  will  tiud 
the  beautiful  "Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killogrew,"  and  an  adtli- 
liunal  extract  from  his  prose  works:  his  remarks  on  Spenser  and  Milton  I 
have  left  out,  as  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  his  genius.     Addison.  To  the  ex- 
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tracts  from  this  author  I  have  added  two  papers  on  Sir  Roger  de  Covorleyf  and 
B  portion  of  his  poetical  £i)it)tlc  tu  I^.ird  Halifax.  I  lef>  out  the  two  hyiims, 
beginning,  "When  nil  thy  mercies,  C)  my  Uod,"  and,  '^How  are  tliy  servants 
blest,  O  Lord,"  because  it  is  very  douDtfui  whether  he  wrote  them.  Addison 
introduces  them  in  ilie  Spectiitor,  aa  if  they  were  the  pro<luction  of  anotlier; 
and  tlie  editor  of  Andrew  Marvell's  works,  Edward  Thompson,  makes  it 
appear  very  probable  that  they  were  written  by  his  autlior,  as  they  were 
found  among  his  manuscripts  in  his  hand-writing,  with  some  variations. — 
Gat.  His  letter  on  the  "Village  Lovers''  is  a  gem. — Swipt.  His  satire  on 
"Transubstantiation"  is  omitted  for  two  reasons:  the  subject  is  too  sacred  for 
such  a  weapon,  and  the  doctrine  too  absurd  for  refutation.  Instead  of  tliis, 
the  reader  will  find  a  still  more  humorous  piece, — that  on  "Partridge's 
Death." — Pops.  The  extracts  from  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  the  "  Essay  on 
Man,"  and  his  "Letter  to  Steele,"  additional;  and  the  extracts  from  the  ^Rape 
of  the  Lock"  better  arranged. — Thoxboh.  "  The  Loves  of  tlic  Birds,"  "A 
Summer  Scene,"  "A  Thunder-Shower,"  "The  Springs  of  Rivers,"  and  "A 
Man  perishing  in  the  Snows  of  Winter,"  additional. — Bolii^obrokb.  "The 
Use  of  History,"  additional. — Gbat.  His  "  Ode  on  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College,"  the  exquisitely  beautiful "  Song,'"  and  the  four  "  Lettfrs,"  adilitioriiii. — 
Goldsmith.  The  "Scenery  of  the  Alps,"  and  the  "History  of  a  Pool's  Gar- 
den," take  the  place  of  "Alcander  and  Septimius,"  a  ratlier  unnatural  stJ^ry. — 
Blackstohi.  His  remarks  on  "The  Origin  and  Right  of  Property,"  oiiiiiied, 
as  altc^ether  too  dry.— Johnsox.  "  Gayety  and  G(KnI-Humor,"  "  The  Conver- 
sation of  Authors,"  "Books  an<l  Tradition,"  "Prevention  of  Evil  Habits,"  and 
•*  Parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryileii,"  additional. — Lo wth.  His  "  Remarks 
on  the  Sublimity  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,"  who  will  not  value? — Jokes.  His 
beautiful  letter  on  "  Milton's  Residence,"  additional. — Bubkb.  "  John  How- 
ard," «  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  "  Rights  of  Man,"  «  Noisy  PoUticians,"  all  athli- 
tional. — Junius.  This  author  had  rather  more  than  his  share  before:  I  there- 
fore omitted  two  letters  of  less  imi)ortance. — Co wper.  "  The  Wounded  b»pi- 
rit  Healed,"  " The  Guilt  of  making  Man  Property,"  " Tlie  Diverting  History 
of  John  Gilpin,"  and  five  letters,  " Cowpers  Amusemputs,"  "  Writing  upon 
Any  Thing,"  "An  Epistle  in  Rhyme,'  "l'jcp«'cts  Lady  Hesketh,  &c.,"  "Trans- 
lation of  Homer,  &c.,'  all  additional. 

Such  are  tlie  most  important  additions  and  alterations  which  have  bt'cn 
made  in  the  second  edition.  But  there  is  hardly  an  autlior  that  remains  pre- 
ciady  as  before.  In  almost  every  one,  some  additional  notes  will  be  found, 
and  the  number  of  verbal  alteratiofis  is  very  great  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  second  proof  of  this  edition  I  have  reail  very  carefully  with  a  nu^st 
experienced  and  critical  proof-reader,  by  the  best  original  edition  of  each  attfhur. 
One  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  errors  have  crept  into  tlie  various 
reprints.  To  give  but  two  specimens:  the  fourth  line  of  the  " Emignints,'' 
of  Marvell,  reads  in  the  common  editions,  "The  listening  winds  received 
their  song."  It  should  be  "/Ai*  song;"'  and  then  the  song  follows,  and  not  in 
verses  as  usually  printed.  The  last  luie  but  one  of  Cowpers  eulogy  on  John 
Bunyan  usually  reads,  "And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart:''  it  should  be — 

And  not  with  rarae*  on  hla  atf,  wlio  itole 
The  gvm  of  truth  flrom  hi*  unfuarded  souL 

Numerous  cases  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited;  but  I  have  already 
said  quite  enough  of  my  own  elforts  to  improve  this  edition:  the  Publishers, 
it  will  be  seen,  have  done  their  part  in  a  style  of  unusual  beauty;  so  tliai, 
I  believe,  s<^arcely  any  book  has  been  offered  to  the  public  at  so  moderate  a 
price,  if  die  amount  of  reading  matter  and  the  style  of  mechanical  execu- 
tior.  be  taken  uito  view 

r»iLAJi%i.jniik,  September  Z,^f<iH.  CDC 
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D^NoTB^^Iii  using  the  *'G»npendiiim"  with  less  adTanced  classes  I  have 
deemed  it  better  to  commence  with  the  authors  of  Queen  Anne's  reign — say 
with  Addison— and  then,  after  having  gone  through  the  book,  to  go  back  to 
our  earliest  literature,  beginning  with  Sir  John  Mandeville.  Others,  on  the 
eontzary,  may  think  it  more  beneficial  for  all  students,  at  the  outset,  to  be  made 
ftmiliar  with  our  good  old  English.  Which  is  the  better  way,  every  instructor 
will  of  course  deride  for  himself  according  to  circumstances.         C.  D.  C 
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SIR  JOHN  MAND£yiLL£.    1300—1371. 

TwK  fint  proM  writer  which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  KngKsh  Liteiataie,  is 
the  ancient  apd  renowned  traveller,  Sir  John  Mandeville.  He  was  bom  at 
St  Albans,'  about  the  year  1300.  Stimulated  by  an  unconquerable  cnriotit/ 
to  see  foreign  countries,  he  departed  from  England  in  1322,  and  continued 
abroad  ibr  thirty-four  years;  during  which  time  his  person  and  appearance 
had  so  changed,  that,  on  his  return,  his  friends,  who  had  supposed  him  dead, 
did  not  know  him.  But  so  fixed  was  his  habit  of  roving,  that  he  set  out  a 
leoond  time  from  his  own  country,  and  died  at  Leige,  (Belgium,)  November 
17, 1371.  John  Bale,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  writers,  gives  him  the  follow- 
ing fine  character,  as  translated  by  Hakluyt : — 

<*  John  Mandevil  Knight,  borne  in  die  Towne  of  S.  Albans,  was  so  well 
given  to  the  smdy  of  Learning  from  his  childhood,  that  he  seemed  to  plant 
a  good  part  of  his  felicitie  in  the  same:  for  he  supposed,  that  the  honour  of 
liis  Birth  would  nothing  availe  him,  except  he  could  render  the  same  mora 
honourable,  by  his  knowledge  in  good  letters.  Having  therefore  well  grounded 
hiraselfe  in  Religion,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  applied  his  Studies  to  'he 
An  of  Physicke,  a  Profession  worthy  a  noble  Wit:  but  amongst  other  thinga, 
he  was  ravished  with  a  mightie  desire  to  see  the  greater  parts  of  the  World,  as 
Asia  and  Africa.  Having  therefore  provided  all  things  necessary  for  his  jour- 
ney, he  departed  from  his  G)untrey  in  the  yeere  of  Christ  1322;  and,  as  an- 
other Uljrsses,  returned  home,  after  the  space  of  thirty-four  yeeres,  and  was  then 
knowen  to  a  very  fewe.  In  the  time  of  his  Travaile  he  was  in  Scythia,  the 
greater  and  lesse  Armenia,  Egypt,  both  Libyas,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopota- 
mia, Persia,  Chaldsea,  Greece,  Illyrium,  Tartaric,  and  divers  other  Kingdomet 
of  the  World:  and  having  gotten  by  this  meanes  the  knowledge  of  the  Lan- 
guages, least  so  many  and  great  varieties,  and  things  miraculous,  whereof  him- 
self had  bene  an  eie  wimes,  should  perish  in  oblivion,,  he  committed  his 
whole  Travell  of  thirty-four  yeeres  to  writing,  in  three  divers  tongues,  English, 
French,  and  Latine  *  Being  arrived  again  in  England,  and  having  seene  the 
wickednes  of  that  age,  he  gave  out  this  Speech:  *In  our  time,  (said  he)  it 
may  be  spoken  more  truly  then  of  olde,  that  Vertue  is  gone,  the  Church  ii 
under  fbote,  the  Clergie  is  in  errour,  the  I)eviU  raigneth,  and  Simonie  benreth 
the  sway.' " 

1  A  town  or  KertflDrdshlre,  about  twenty  niln  north  of  Lomloa. 
t  Tbey  were  pubUshod  In  lUt. 
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John  Mandeville  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man;  and  though  England  has 
■i  ice  distinguished  herself  above  all  other  nations  for  the  number  and  the 
cLaracter  of  her  voyagers  and  travellersi  who,  fbr  the  sake  of  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  geographical  knowledge,  have  pushed  their  way  into  eveiy  part  of 
the  world,  yet,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  to 
none  must  Sir  John  Mandeville  give  place.  We  must  bear  continually  in 
mind  that  he  wrote  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago— one  hundred  years  before 
printing  was  introduced  into  England — ^in  an  age  of  great  ignorance,  and 
eager  fi>r  the  marvellous  and  the  wonderfUl  in  relation  to  other  lands  so  little 
known.  *Diat  he  has  told  many  ridiculous  stories  is  no  doubt  tnie(  but  such 
he  generally  pre&ces  with  "thei  seyn,"  or  **men  seyn  but  I  have  not  sene  it" 
But  if  we  charge  these  against  him,  we  must  also  give  him  credit  for  those 
accounts  which,  fbr  a  long  time,  rested  on  his  single  and  unsupported  authority, 
but  which  later  discoveries  and  inquiries  have  abundantly  confirmed; — such 
as  the  cultivation  of  pepper — ^the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands— the  trees  which  bear  wool,  of  which  clothing  is  made— the 
carrier  pigeons— the  gymnosophists — the  Chinese  predilection  fbr  small  feetr— 
the  artificial  egg-hatching  in  Egypt — the  south  pole  star,  and  other  astronomi> 
cal  appearances,  from  which  he  argues  for  the  spherical  fbrm  of  the  earth — 
the  crocodile — die  hippopotamus — ^the  giraffe,  and  many  other  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  **Hi8  book,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  "is  to  an  Englishman 
doubly  valuable,  as  establishing  the  title  of  his  country  to  claim  as  its  own,  the 
first  example  of  the  liberal  and  independent  gentleman,  travelling  over  the 
world  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge;  unsullied  in  his  reputation, 
and  honored  and  respected  wherever  he  went  for  his  talents  and  personal 
accomplishments." ' 

FROM  THE   PROLOGUE." 

AhJ  for  als  inoche*  as  it  is  longe  tyme  passed,  that  thor  was 
no  generalle  Passage  ne  Vyage  over  the  See ;  and  many  Men 
desiren  for  to  here  speke  of  the  holy  Lond,  and  han^  thereof  gret 
Solace  and  Comfort ;  I  John  Maundevylle,  Knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be 
not  worthi,  that  was  bom  in  Englond,  in  the  Town  of  Seyrit 
Albones,  passed  the  See,  in  the  Zeer  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Crist 
MCCCXXII,  in  the  Day  of  Seynt  Michelle ;  and  hidre  to«  have 
been  longe  tyme  over  the  See,  and  have  seyn  and  gon  thorghe 
manye  dyverse  Londes,  and  many  Provynces  and  Kingdomes  and 
Des,  and  have  passed  thorghe  Tartarye,  Percye,  Ermonye'*  the 
litylle  and  the  grete ;  thorghe  Lybye,  Caldee  and  a  gret  partie 
of  Ethiope  ;  thorghe  Amazoyne,  Inde  the  lasse  and  the  more,  a 


1  UmA  an  InCerastfaiff  utlde  on  hit  timrela  In  the  Jtefroytttfwtf  JKrvinn,  tfl,  teS:  alio.  No.  SM  of 
the  rwfen  tB  which  Addinn  hna  ridkoM,  with  Inflnlte  humor,  the  propenalty  of  Sir  John  toward* 
the  oMnrvelloiis. 

3  In  prtnUng  theee  extneta  firom  Maoderllle,  the  edition  of  J.  O.  HaUlwetl,  London,  INS,  pob- 
Bshed  ftom  a  mannaerlpt  abont  three  hundred  yoara  old,  haa  been  oarefttUy  IbUowed.  The  btnyuage, 
therrfbte,  la  anch  aa  our  anoeitor*  naed  more  than  three  oentvrlea  ago,  and  It  la  here  given  not 
only  aa  a  cnrloalty,  bat  flrtmi  the  btilef  that  It  will  be  read  with  nM>re  aatlafhctlon,  and  conrey  a  mudi 
better  Mea  of  the  profreaa  which  the  Engllah  language  haa  tlnoe  made,  than  If  It  were  modernised, 
delbre  the  art  of  printing  waa  diaoovered,  there  was  no  aelUed  method  of  spelling;  the  lame  word 
Iherefbre,  win  be  iBund  apetted  dlflbrent  wayi. 

•  A*  mnck.  «  Have.  »  Blthrrto.  •  Imiciilii. 
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mi  partie ;  and  thorghe  ontmany  oChere  IleSt  that  ben  abouteo 
ude ;  where  dwellen  many  dyverse  Folkes,  and  of  dyyerse  Man- 
eres  and  Lawes,  and  of  dyyerse  Schappes^  of  men.  Of  whiche 
Londes  and  Ues,  I  schalle  speke  more  pleynly  hereaftre.  And  I 
schalle  devise  zoa  sum  partie  of  thinges  that  there  ben,  whan  time 
schalle  ben,  aftre  it  may  best  come  to  my  mynde ;  and  specyally 
for  hem,  that  wylle  and  are  in  purpos  for  to  visite  the  Holy  Citee 
of  Jenisdem,  and  the  holy  Places  that  are  thereaboute*  And  ) 
schalle  telle  the  Weye,  that  thai  schuUe  holden  thidre.  For  1 
have  often  tymes  passed  and  ryden*  the  way,  with  gode  Companye 
of  many  Lordes :  Qod  be  thonked. 

And  zee  schnUe*  undirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out 
of  Latyn  into  Frensche,  and  translated  it  azen*  out  of  Frensche 
into  Englyssche,  that  every  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde 
it.  But  Lordes  and  Knyghtes  and  othere  noble  and  worthi  Men, 
that  conne'  Latjrn  but  litylle,  and  han  ben  bezonde  the  See, 
knowen  and  undirstonden,  zif  I  erre  in  devisynge,  for  forzetynge,* 
or  elles  'J  that  thei  mowe'  redresse  it  and  amende  it.  For  thinges 
passed  out  of  longe  t3rme  from  a  Mannes  mynde  or  from  his  syght, 
tumen  sone  in  forzetynge  :  Because  that  Mynde  of  Man  ne  may 
not  ben  comprehended  ne  withehoiden,  for  the  Freeltee  of  Man- 
kynde.* 

THE   CHINESE. 

The  gret  Kyng  hathe  every  day,  50  fair  Damyseles,  alle 
Maydenes,  that  serven  him  everemore  at  his  Mete.  And  whan 
he  IS  at  the  Table,  thei  bryngen  him  hys  Mete  at  every  tyme,  6 
and  5  to  gedre.  And  in  bryngynge  hire*''  Servyse,  thei  syngen 
a  Song.  And  afire  that,  thei  kutten  his  Mete,  and  putten  it  in 
his  Mouthe :  for  he  touchetbe  no  thing  ne  handlethe  nought,  but 
holdethe  evere  more  his  Hondes  before  him,  upon  the  Table.  For 
he  hathe  so  longe  Nayles,  that  he  may  take  no  thing,  ne  handle 
no  thing.  For  the  Noblesse  of  that  Contree  is  to  have  longe 
Nayles,  and  to  make  hem  growen  alle  weys  to  ben  as  longe  as 
men  may.    And  there  ben  manye  in  that  Contree,  that  han  hire 


1  Stapn.     >  Bidden.       •  Sboold.       4  Again.       »  Know.       •  Forfettlnff.       T  Elm.       •  Iby. 

•  At  a  period  when  Bnrope  could  bardly  boast  of  three  lelaTiraly  wayftven  ttealtng  over  the  ftce 
tr  tha  ani^we;  when  the  Orient  stlU  remained  but  a  Land  of  Fairy,  and  the  **  map  of  the  world  ** 
was  yet  nnflnlahed;  at  a  time  when  it  required  a  whole  life  to  traverse  a  space  which  three  years 
Blight  now  terminate,  Sir  John  MandevUle,  the  Bmce  of  the  fburteenth  century,  set  Ibith  to  entet 
aaheard-of  ngions.  His  probity  remains  nnlmpeaehed,  fbr  tiie  aocnraey  of  what  he  relates  firom  hla 
ewn  personal  obeervation  has  been  confirmed  by  sobsequent  traveUera.  But  when  he  had  to  de 
•erlbe  the  loeaUty  of  Paradise,  he  ftirlyacknowledgee  that  he  "cannot  speak  of  it  properly,  Ibr  I  was 
Mt  there:  ft  la  fitf  beyond,  bat  as  I  have  beard  say  of  whie  men.  It  Is  on  the  titfhesr  part  of  the 
earth,  nigh  to  the  drde  of  the  moon.*'  fio  popular  were  his  travels,  that  of  no  book,  with  the  exc«^ 
Uon  of  the  Scrlpinres,  can  more  manuscripts  of  that  time  be  found.  Bead— an  article  m  lyunmil'* 
dmnitin  t*f  iJHrr^Otut^  vol.  1.,  and  IUUb"elCi  IntroJtution  to  Mit.Jeodie'4  IrAotU, 
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Nayles  so  longe,  that  thei  envyroDne  alle  the  Hond :  and  that  ia  a 
gret  Noblesse.  And  the  Noblesse  of  the  Women,  is  for  to  haven 
smale  Feet  and  litille :  and  therfore  anon  as  thei  ben  born,  they 
leet  bynde  hire  Feet  so  streyte,  that  thei  may  not  growen  half  as 
nature  wolde :  And  alle  weys  theise  Damyseles,  that  I  spak  of 
befom,  syngen  alle  the  tyme  that  this  riche  man  etethe :  and  when 
that  he  ete(he  no  more  of  his  firste  Cours,  thanne  other  5  and  6 
of  faire  Damyseles  bryngen  him  his  seconde  Cours,  alle  weys 
syngynp^e,  as  thei  dide  befom.  And  so  thei  don  contynuelly 
every  day,  to  the  ende  of  his  Mete.  And  in  this  manere  he 
ledethe  his  Lif.  And  so  dide  thei  before  him,  that  weren  his 
Auncestres  ;  and  so  schuUe  thei  that  comen  afire  him,  with  outen 
doynge  of  ony  Dedes  of  Armes :  but  lyven  evere  more  thus  in 
ese,  as  a  Swyn,  that  is  fedde  in  Sty,  for  to  ben  made  fatte. 

THE   SPHERICAL    FORM    OF    THE    EARTH.^ 

In  that  Lond,'  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that,  no  man  may 
see  the  Sterre  transmontane,"  that  is  clept  the  Sterre  of  the  See, 
that  is  unmevable,  and  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre.^  But  men  seen  another  Sterre,  the  contrarie  to 
him,  that  is  toward  the  Sou  the,  that  is  clept^  Antartyk.  And 
right  as  the  Schip  men  taken  here  Avys''  here,  and  goveme  hem 
be  the  Lode  Sterre,  right  so  don  Schip  men  bezonde  the  parties, 
be  the  Sterre  of  the  Southe,  the  whiche  Sterre  apperethe  not  to 
us.  And  this  Sterre,  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  wee  clepen 
the  Lode  Sterre,  ne  *ippearethe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche  cause, 
men  may  wel  percey  ve,  that  the  Lond  and  the  See  ben  of  rownde 
schapp  and  forme.  For  the  partie  of  the  Firmament  schewethe 
in  0^  Contree,  that  schewethe  not  in  another  Contree.  And  men 
may  well  proven  be  experience  and  sotyle"  compassement  of 
Wytt,  that  zif  a  man  fond  passages  be  Schippes,  that  wolde  go  to 
serchen  the  World,  men  myghte  go  be  Schippe  alle  aboute  the 
World,  and  aboven  and  benethen.  And  zif  I  hadde  had  Com- 
panye  and  Schippynge,  for  to  go  more  bezonde,  I  trowe^  wel  in 
certeyn,  that  wee  scholde  have  seen  alle  the  roundnesse  of  the 
Firmament  alle  aboute. 

But  how  it  semethe  to  symple  men  unlemed,  that  men  ne 
mowe^^  not  go  undre  the  Erthe,  and  also  that  men  scholde  falle 
toward  the  Hevene,  from  undre !     But  that  may  not  be,  upon 


1  Thta,  It  MCBU  to  me,  la  a  moat  enriona  and  mnarkabla  paaaagCf  ft>c  we  moat  remember  that  It 
wrtttan  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  befbre  the  diaoovery  of  America.  It  provea,  beyond 
a  doubt,  tlMt  MandoTine  had  a  dlaUnct  Idea  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  probably  of  the  New 
World,  and  that,  if  he  had  had  tlie  meana,  he  would  undoubtedly  hare  anticipated,  by  more  than  a 
•Mitury,  the  brilliant  diaoovery  of  Columbua. 

4  Afrlea.  S  The  pole  atar.  4  That  la,  the  atar  to  which  Ihe  loaJatone  or  roaKiiet  iiointa. 

•  Called  •  Advice.  7  One.  B  Subtle.  «  Think.  10  May  hut,  that  la,  cannot. 
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tesse,*  than  wee  mowe  falle  toward  Hevene,  fro  the  Erthe,  wher^ 
wee  ben.  For  fro  what  partie  of  the  Erthe,  that  men  duelled 
oatber  aboven  or  benethen,  it  semethe  alweys  to  hem  that  duelleUt 
that  thai  gon  more  righte  than  ony  other  folk*  And  righte  as  it 
semethe  to  us,  that  thei  ben  andre  us»  righte  so  it  semethe  hem, 
that  wee  ben  nndre  hem.  For  zif  a  man  my^hte  fidle  fro  the 
Erthe  onto  the  Firmament ;  be  grettere  resoon,  the  Erthe  and  the 
See,  that  ben  so  g^ete  and  so  hevy,  scholde  fallen  to  the  Firma** 
ment :  bat  that  may  not  be. 


JOHN  WICLIF.     1324—1384. 


Joav  Wieuv,  tki  Morning  Star  of  the  RefamuUion,  «  honored  of  God  to  be 
the  fiist  Preacher  of  a  general  Reformation  to  all  Europe  ;"*  was  bora  in  the 
little  village  of  Wiclif)  near  Richmond,  in  the  northern  part  of  Yorkshire, 
aboat  the  year  1324.  Where  he  raoeived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  is 
not  known,  bat  at  a  suitable  age  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
ht  soon  distinguished  himself^  not  only  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
timea,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but  also  in  the  study  and 
fmerpretatioii  of  the  Scriptures ;  so  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  Evangelical 
or  Gospel  Doctor.  In  1361  he  was  promoted  to  the  headship  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  and  soon  after,  from  witnessing  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  which  so 
extensively  prevailed,  he  began  to  attack,  both  in  his  sermons  and  other 
pieces,  not  only  the  whole  body  of  Monks,  but  also  the  encroachments  and 
tjrranny  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

He  had  now  fiurly  entered  into  that  arena  which  he  was  to  quit  only  with 
his  Ufe.  To  enter,  however,  into  the  particulars  of  his  eventful  life— the  coo 
tinued  and  most  bitter  persecutions  he  ever  experienced  at  the  hands  of  ecole 
liastical  power — his  fearless  and  manly  defences  of  himself— the  bulls  issued 
against  him  by  the  Pope— his  appearance  before  august  convocations  to  an 
iwer  fbr  himself,  touching  the  same— his  providential  escapes  from  the  snaret 
let  fiir  him  by  his  enemies— to  enter  into  these  and  other  numerous  and 
eventflil  incidents  of  his  most  active  life,  would  be  quite  impracticable  in  die 
limited  space  prescribed  for  these  biographical  sketches.^ 

JdQltoo,  in  his  « Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,**  thus  re* 
marks :  **  Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  our  Prelates 
against  the  divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  Wiclif^  to  suppress  him  as  a  schis- 
matic or  innovator,  perhaps  neither  the  Bohemian  Husse  and  Terome,  no,  nor 
the  name  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  had  ever  been  known."  And  Milton  is 
undoubtedly  right  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  any  thing  that  would  detract,  in 
the  least  degree,  fhnn  the  merits  of  the  great  German  Reformer.  The 
name  of  Luther  is  endeared  to  the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  will  ever  be 
cherished  as  long  as  holy  zeal,  and  moral  courage,  and  untiring  ardor  in  tlie 

1  Unless.  *  Dwell,  Utc  V  Milton. 

4  The  reader  nwy  consult  nt  I4fit  mnd  Ophiama  itf  JMn  ITirli/;  Ay  RiAeH  rmmthtat,  Ivo :  The  lift 
^  WkH^,  bf  Fr^emor  Charka  Webb  Le  Bat,  Lonilon,  llmo :  The  10  ^  Wie^f,  mSA  an  mpprndit  tmd  *l 
^  Afe  worta^  iSmo,  Edtitbuff h,  it<6.  If  nQpe  of  Uiese  is  aooesklble,  Uiere  It  m  UtUe  work  of  Profei^f 
Fond,  euUUcjd  **  Wk^f  nd  kk  limaa.- 
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bMt  ot  cauMt,  have  an  advocate  on  earth.  But  in  some  respects  Wiclif  claims 
piecedence  of  Luther.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  two  hundred 
years  belbre  him,  and  that  he  lived  in  a  darker  night  of  ignorance,  and  when 
the  papal  power  was  in  its  fullest  strength.  Wiclif,  too,  stood  oomparativelj 
alone ',  for  though  countenanced  by  the  mother  of  the  king,  and  by  the  power- 
ful Duke  of  Lancaster,  yet  he  met  with  no  support  that  deserved  to  be  com- 
pared  with  that  retinue  of  powerful  patronage  which  gave  eflect  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Luther.  <*  Allowing,  however,"  (says  Professor  Le  Bes,)  **  if  we  must, 
to  Luther,  the  highest  niche  in  this  sacred  department  of  the  Temple  oi 
Renown,  I  know  not  who  can  be  chosen  to  fill  the  next,  if  it  shall  be  denied 
to  Wicli£"» 

Wiclif  died  December  30,  1384,  of  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  continuing  to  tiie 
>*ery  end  of  life  to  labor  with  increasing  zeal  in  that  holy  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  in  his  earlier  years.  His  inveterate  enemies,  the  papal 
clergy,  betrayed  an  indecent  joy  at  his  death,  and  the  Council  of  Constance,* 
diirty  years  after,  decreed  that  his  remains  should  be  disinterred  and  scattered. 
The  order  was  obeyed,  and  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  ashes  of  Wiclif 
were  cast  into  an  a4Joimng  brook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Avon.  *«  And 
thns,"  says  old  Fuller,  the  historian,  « this  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into 
Avon ;  Avon  into  Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  sea ;  and  this  into  the  wide 
ocean.  And  so  the  ashes  of  Wiclif  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  is 
DOW  dispersed  all  the  world  over."' 

The  character  of  Wiclif  was  marked  by  piety,  benevolence,  and  ardent 
seal,  to  which  was  added  great  severity,  and  even  austerity  of  manners, 
such  as  befitted  the  first  great  champion  of  religious  liberty.  In  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  the  learned  men  of  his  age ; 
and  the  number  of  his  writings  still  extant,  though  very  many  were  burnt 
both  before  and  after  his  death  by  order  of  the  Pope,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Most  of  these  now  exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  public  libraries  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  some  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  His  great  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  him  belongs  the  high  honor  of  having 


1  **Ili  an  ttasM  of  MWicty,  tlMM  uaqneatlonaldy  tonnre  the  biflieiC  pnlae,  who  outstep  the 
•f  their  oontonpomtoi;  who  riae  up  In  tolttmiy  nuO^sty  amkUt  m  boat  of  prejucUoea  and  erron,  com- 
hattiis  tatrepldly  on  one  aide,  thoofh  aaaefled  and  weakened  on  another.  The  nertt  conalata  la 
aettint  the  example;  tn  exbtbttlng  a  pattern  after  whJeh  othera  may  work.  It  la  eaay  to  fbUow 
when  then  la  one  to  lead;  but  to  he  the  flrat  to  atrlke  out  Into  a  new  and  untried  way,  In  whaterer 
■late  of  aodety  It  may  be  fbund,  marka  a  genlua  above  the  common  order.  Such  men  are  entlUed  to 
ercrtaatlnr  graUtade."    Bjemd—Mumetet  Bn^mk  Prom  WHUn. 

S  ▲  town  In  Swttserland  on  the  west  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Ttala  papal  Coandl,  whtah  met 
In  1414,  condemned  John  Hoaa  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  both  burnt  at  the  atake. 
S  ll^ovdaworth  haa  thna  beanUfblly  expresaed  thla  thought :— 

Wiclif  U  dialnhomedi 

Yea— hla  dry  bonea  to  aahea  are  oonaumed. 

And  flong  Into  the  brook  that  traTela  near: 

Forthwith,  that  ancient  voice  which  atreama  can  hear, 

Thna  apeak*— (that  voice  which  walka  upon  the  wind, 

Thoufh  aeldom  heard  by  boay  bnnuui  kind :) 

•  Aa  then  theae  aahea,  little  brook,  wilt  bear 

Into  the  Avon— Avon  to  the  tide 

Uf  Severn— Severn  to  the  narrow  aeaa  ■ 

Into  main  ocean  they— thla  deed  aocurat, 

Aneoihlem  ylelda  to  firtenda  and  enemlea, 

How  the  bold  teacher'a  doctrine,  aanctlflcd 

Jly  tmth,  ahali  apread  throof  bout  the  workl  tlUprracd.* 
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giren  tottie  Engliih  natkm  tho  first  tnuislation  of  the  entire  Soriptnree  in  dieSr 
mother  tongue,  which  he  made,  however,  not  fhmi  the  original  languages,  hut 
from  the  Latin  YaJgata.  The  following  are  his  reasons  for  this  great  under- 
liking:' 

WICLIF's   APOLOOr. 

Oh  Lord  Grod !  sithin'  at  the  beginning  of  faith,  so  many  men 
tmnslated  into  Latin,  and  to  great  profit  of  Latin  men ;  let  one 
simple  creature  of  Qod  translate  into  English,  for  profit  of  English- 
men. For,  if  worldly  clerks  look  well  their  chronicles  and  books, 
they  shoulden  find,  that  Bede  translated  the  Bible,  and  expounded 
much  in  Saxon,  that  was  English,  either*  common  language  of 
this  land,  in  his  time.  And  not  only  Bede,  but  king  Alfred,  that 
founded  Oxenford,  translated  in  his  last  days,  the  beginning  of  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon,  and  would  more,  if  he  had  lived  longer.  Also 
Frenchmen,  Bemers,*  and  Britons  han*  the  Bible  and  other  books 
of  derotion  and  exposition  translated  into  their  mother  language. 
Why  shoulden  not  Englishmen  have  the  same  in  their  mother 
language  ?  I  cannot  wit."  No,  but  for  falseness  and  negligence 
of  derks,^  either  for*  our  people  is  not  worthy  to  have  so  great 
grace  and  gift  of  Grod,  in  pain  of  their  old  sins. 

THE   ALL-SUFFICISNCY   OF   THE    SCRIPTUBBS. 

Christian  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  shoulden  study  fast 
m  the  New  Testament,  and  that  no  simple  man  of  wit  should  be 
iferde  unmeasurably  to  study  in  the  text  of  holy  writ ;  that  pride 
and  covetisse  of  clerks,'  is  cause  of  their  blindness  and  heresy,  and 
priveth  them  fro  very  understanding  of  holy  writ.  That  the 
New  Testament  is  of  full  autority,  and  open  to  understanding  of 
nmple  men,  as  to  the  points  that  ben  most  needful  to  salvation ; 
that  the  text  of  holy  writ  ben  word  of  everlasting  life,  and  that  he 
that  keepeth  meekness  and  charity,  hath  the  true  understanding 
and  perfection  of  all  holy  writ ;  that  it  seemeth  open  heresy  to 
say  that  the  Qospel  with  his  truth  and  freedom  sufiiceth  not  to 


1  Vor  tkto  noble  Iftbor,  whleh  h«  oompteled  In  1M9,  be  reertved  aboM  witlioat  ■Mwnw  flrooi  Uw 
Iirteata.  Tte  toUowlnr  U  but  m  mUd  tpcclinen  of  papal  nte.  It  la  from  one  Henry  Knyihton,  a 
Moteniporary  priest.  "This  master  John  Wlcllf  translated  oat  of  Latin  Into  Xni^b,  the  Oospel 
wlJeh  Chrlat  had  Intrusted  with  the  dergj  and  doctors  of  the  ehvrdi,  that  Mqr  might  mlnlsfeer  It  to 
the  laity  and  weaker  aort,  aooordlng  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  their  aereral  oecaslons.  So  thitf 
by  this  means  the  Oospel  Is  made  Tulgar,  and  laid  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  even  to  women  who 
eeald  read,  than  It  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  deigy,  and  those  of  the  best  nnderstanding. 
Aad  so  the  Oospel  jewel,  or  erangellcal  pearl,  Is  thrown  about  and  trodden  onder  fbot  of  swine.* 
—Even  In  the  third  year  of  Henry  V^  (Uli,)  It  was  enacted  by  a  Parliament  held  m  Leicester, "  that 
whosoerer  they  were  that  should  read  the  Scrtptares  In  their  mother  tongue,**  (whlda  was  then 
•aDed  Wk^T'  learning,)  "they  should  fbrMt  htnd,  cattle,  body,  lUb,  and  goods,  firom  their  heirs  Ibr- 
•vcr,  and  be  condemned  fbr  heretics  to  Ood,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  oMMt  arrant  tratbon  to  Ibe 


t  gincc.       3  Or.       4  Bohcniianx.       &  Uavc.       •  Know,  or  tell.       T  flchclar*.       *  Or  bcfiiUkS 
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mlfatioQ  of  Christian  men,  without  keeping  of  ceremonies  and 
statutes  of  sinful  men  and  uncunning,  that  ben  made  in  the  time 
of  Satanas  and  of  Anti-Christ ;  that  men  ought  to  desire  only  the 
truth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  Qospel,  and  to  accept  man's  law 
and  ordinances  only  in  as  much  as  they  ben  grounded  in  holy 
scripture,  either  good  reason  and  common  profit  of  Christian  peo- 
ple. That  if  any  man  in  earth  either  angel  of  heaven  teacheth 
us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ,  or  any  thing  against  reason  and 
charity,  we  should  flee  from  him  in  that,  as  fro  the  foul  fiend  of 
hell,  and  hold  us  stedfastly  to  life  and  death,  to  the  truth  and  free- 
dom  of  the  holy  Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  take  us  meekly 
men's  sayings  and  laws,  only  in  as  much  as  they  accorden  with 
holy  writ  and  good  consciences ;  no  further,  for  life,  neither  for 
death. 

And  so  (says  Wiclif)  they  would  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  gave  it  in  tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  to 
speak  the  word  of  Qod  in  all  languages  that  were  ordained  of  Qqd 
under  hearen,  as  it  is  written. 

MATTHEW,  CHAP.  V.^ 

And  Jhesus  seynge  the  peple,  wentup  into  an  hil ;  and  whanne 
he  was  sett,  his  disciplis  camen  to  him.  And  he  openyde  his 
mouthe,  and  taughte  hem ;  and  seide,  Blessid  be  pore  men  in 
spirit ;  for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  herun.*  Blessid  ben  mylde 
men:  for  thei  schulenweelde  the  erthe.  Blessid  ben  thei  that 
moumen ;  for  thei  schal  be  coumfortid.  Blessid  be  thei  that 
hungren  and  thirsten  rightwisnesse :'  for  thei  schal  be  fulfilled. 
Blessed  ben  merciful  men :  for  thei  schul  gete  mercy.  Blessed 
ben  thei  that  ben  of  clone  herte :  for  thei  schulen  se  G^.  Blessid 
ben  pesible  men :  for  thei  schulen  be  clepid  goddis  children. 
Blessid  ben  thei  that  suffren  persecucioun  for  rightwisnesse :  for 
the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  hern.  Ye  schul  be  blessid  whanne 
men  schul  curse  you,  and  schul  pursue  you :  and  schul  scye  al 
y  vel  agens  you  liynge  for  me.  Joie  ye  and  be  ye  glade :  for  your 
meede  is  plenteous  m  hevenes :  for  so  thei  han  pursued  also  pro- 
phetis  that  weren  bifore  you.  Ye  ben  salt  of  the  erthe,  that  if  the 
salt  vanishe  awey  wherynne  schal  it  be  salted  ?  to  nothing  it  is 
worth  over,  no  but  it  be  cast  out,  and  be  defoulid  of  men.  Ye  ben 
light  of  the  world,  a  citee  set  on  an  hill  may  not  be  hid.  Ne  men 
teendith  not  a  lanteme  and  puttith  it  undir  a  bushel :  but  on  a 
candilstik  that  it  give  light  to  alle  that  ben  in  the  hous.  So, 
schyne  your  light  bifore  men,  that  thei  see  youre  gode  worlds, 
and  gionfie  your  fadir  that  is  in  hevenes.     Nyle  ghe  dome  that 

1  The  orlgiiuU  apeUiac  la  presenred  In  this  extract  from  WicUf'a  Bible  lu  a  curlostty. 
t  Tltcirfe.  •  Klf  hlAOncsw,  In  many  mannacripta. 
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1  cam  to  undo  the  Lawe  or  the  prophetis,  I  cam  not  to  undo  the 
kwe  bat  to  fulfille.  Foreothe  I  sey  to  you  till  hevene  and  erthe 
passe,  oon  lettre,  or  oon  title,  achal  not  passe  fro  the  Lawe  til  alle 
thiogis  be  don.  Therefore  he  that  brekith  oon  of  these  leeste 
maundementis,  and  techith  thus  men,  schal  be  clepid  the  Leest  in 
the  rewme  of  hevenes :  but  he  that  doth,  and  techith,  schal  be 
clepid  greet  in  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes. 


JOHN  BARBOUR.    1326—1396. 


Amov»  the  Tory  earliest  of  the  poets  of  Scotland  was  John  Barbour,  Aroh- 
deaooo  of  Aberdeen.  But  yery  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  The 
only  work  of  consequence  which  he  has  left,  is  entided  **  Bruce.**  It  is  a 
metrical  history  of  Robert  the  First  (1306 — 1329}— of  his  exertions  and 
BchieTenients  for  the  recovery  of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  including  die 
principal  transacrioos  of  his  reign.  Barbour,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  in 
the  double  character  of  historian  and  poet  As  he  flourished  in  the  age  im- 
mediately following  that  of  his  hero,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing, 
liom  eye-witnesses  themselves,  narratives  of  the  war  for  liberty.  As  a  his- 
tory, his  work  is  good  authority.  He  himself  boasts  of  its  •^sooth&stness;" 
■od  the  k>fty  sentiments  and  vivid  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds,  prove 
the  author  to  have  been  fitted  by  feeling  and  principle,  as  well  as  by  situation, 
for  die  task  which  he  undertook. 

As  many  of  the  words  in  Barbour  are  now  obsolete,  we  will  give  but 
one  quotation  from  his  heroic  poem.  After  the  painful  description  of  the 
tlaveiy  to  which  Scotland  was  reduced  by  Edward  I.,  he  breaks  out  in  the 
foUowing  noble  Apostrophe  to  Freedom.  It  is  in  a  style  of  poetical  feeling 
unoommon  not  only  in  that  but  many  subsequent  ages,  and  has  been  quoted 
with  high  praise  by  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  historians  and  critics. 

**  A!  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing! 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  haiff  liking! 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giflis : 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys ! 
A  noble  hart  may  haifi*  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nxht  that  may  him  plese, 
Gyff  fredome  fiulythe :  for  tte  liking 
Is  yeamyt  our  all  othir  thing. 
Na  he,  that  ay  base  levyt  fire. 
May  nooht  knaw  weill  the  propjrrte. 
The  angyr,  na  the  wretchyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  tfiyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Then  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is."* 


1  Thv  Mtowinc  pftraptanw  of  the  abore  Udm  is  taken  firom  Chambera't  BtogfmpMgJJicUanMf 
M  laiamt  aooUoMii  :— 

Ah  I  Creodom  U  a  noblt:  Ihing, 
▲nd  can  to  life  a  reiUh  bring  i 
3 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER.    1328—1400. 


■TiMit  Fsnowncd  PMt 


Dan  Chftooer,  Well  of  SngUth  nndefyied. 

On  Vmanefa  etemaQ  beadrou  worthie  to  be  fyied. 


That  noble  Chraoer,  tn  tboee  Ibrmer  timee, 

Who  lint  enrldied  oar  EnfUsb  with  hia  rhTmea* 

▲nd  mm  the  lint  of  oon  that  ever  broke 

Into  the  Miue*a  treaanrea,  and  lint  ipoke 

Innlfbtynaiaben;  detvlnf  in  the  mine 

Of  perlbot  knowledga.  WonnawoBn. 

Wi  now  come  to  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  English  literature — to  him 
who  has  been  distinctively  known  as  <<The  Father  of  English  poetry**-* 
(veofirey  Chaucer.  Warton,  with  great  beauty  and  justice,  has  compared  the 
appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our  language  to  *<  a  premature  day  in  an  English 
spring,  aAer  which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds  and  blossoms 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  a  transient  sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts 
and  scattered  by  storms." 

Chaucer  was  bom  probably  about  the  year  1328,  though  all  attempts  to  fix 
the  precise  year  have  utterly  failed.  His  parentage  is  unknown,  nor  is  there 
any  certainty  where  he  was  educated.  His  great  genius  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Edward  III.,  and  he  soon  became  the  most 
popular  personage  in  the  brilliant  court  of  that  monarch.  It  was  in  this  circle 
of  rojralty  that  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
Fhilippa  Pyknard.  She  was  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen  Philippa,  and  a 
younger  sister  of  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  By  this 
connection,  therefore,  Chaucer  acquired  tlie  powerful  support  of  the  Lancas- 
trian fiunily,  and  during  his  life  his  fortune  fluctuated  with  theirs.  To  his 
courtly  accomplishments  he  added  much  by  foreign  travel,  having  been  com- 
missioned by  the  king  in  1372  to  attend  to  some  important  matters  of  state  at 
Genoa.  While  in  Italy  he  became  acquainted  with  Petrarch,^  and  probably 
with  Boocacio,  whose  works  enriched  his  mind  with  fresh  stores  of  learning 

Freedom  an  aolaoe  to  man  glrea; 

He  Urea  at  eaae  that  freely  Uree. 

▲  noble  heart  may  have  no  eaae. 

Nor  aosht  beside  that  may  It  pleaae^ 

If  fineedon  fUl— Ibr  *tla  the  ehotoe^ 

More  than  the  chosen,  man  en)oya. 

Ah,  he  that  ne'er  yet  Ihred  In  thrall, 

Knows  not  the  weary  pains  which  gaQ 

The  Umbs,  the  sool,  of  him  who  plains 

In  slaTery*s  ft>ul  and  ftsterlng  cbalna. 

If  these  he  knew,  I  ween  right  soon 

He  would  seek  back  the  precious  boon 

Of  fireedom,  which  he  then  would  prlae 

More  than  aU  wealth  beneath  the  skies. 
I  The  three  dlsttngnlshed  aebtrtan  of  Italy  of  the  fburteenth  oentnry  were,  Davtb,  (ItM— itsi,) 
the  tether  of  modern  Italian  poetry;  Pmnuutcn,  (laoi— M74,)  the  reviver  of  andent  learning^  and 
the  llrst  fbvnder  and  ooUector  of  any  considerable  library  of  ancient  Ilteratnre :  and  Boccaoo,  (ISIS 
— 117*,)  the  fiither  of  modern  Italian  prose. 
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•ml  imagef  ol  beauty,  and  whose  great  sucoeris  was  doubtless  a  spur  to  his 
ambitioQ  to  attain  a  like  enviable  fame. 

On  his  return  home,  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  reigning  monarch 
were  continued  to  him.  He  was  made  controller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and 
wool,  the  revenue  from  which  office,  together  with  a  pension  that  was  granted 
to  him,  gave  bim  a  liberal  support  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL,  his  genius  and  connections  ensured  to  him  prosperity,  and  also  during 
Uic  period  of  John  of  Gaunt's  influence  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  1377 — 1399.  But  during  the  waning  fortunes  of  that  nobleman,  Chaucer 
also  suflered,  and  was  indeed  imprisoned  for  a  short  time ;  but  on  &e  return 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  £rom  Spain,  1389,  he  had  onoe  more  a  steady  pro- 
tector, and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  he  had  an  additional  annuity  con- 
ferred upon  him.  But  he  did  not  live  long  to  ex^joy  this  aocessioa  to  his  for- 
tune, for  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1400,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

We  know  litde  of  Chaucer  as  a  member  of  society ;  but  we  know  that  ha 
had  mingled  with  the  world^s  affidrs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Accom* 
pUshed  in  manners  and  intimately  acquainted  with  a  splendid  court,  he  was 
at  once  the  philosopher  who  had  surveyed  mankind  in  their  widest  sphere, 
die  poet  who  haunted  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and  the  elegant  courtier  whose 
opulent  tastes  are  often  discovered  in  the  graceful  pomp  of  his  descriptions. 
The  vigorous  yet  finished  paintings,  with  which  his  works  abound,  are  still, 
notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  their  clothing,  beauties  of  a  highly  poetical 
natore.  The  ear  may  not  always  be  satisfied,  but  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
always  filled.' 

Chaacer*s  genius,  like  Cowper's,  was  not  fully  developed  till  he  was  ad- 
vanced  in  years ;  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  about  sixty,  in  the  calm  evening 
of  a  busy  life,  that  he  composed  his  great  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  his  CAirmBiraT  Talks.  He  took  the  idea,  doubtless,  from  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccacio,'  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  popular  of  books.  He 
mpposes  that  a  company  of  pilgrims,  consisting  of  twentynnine  **  sundry  folt/* 
meet  together  at  the  Tabard  inn,  Southwark,*  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  4  Becket,^  at  Canterbury.  While  at  supper  they  agreed,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  host,  not  only  to  pursue  their  journey  together  the  next  mom* 
lag,  but,  in  order  to  render  their  way  the  more  interesting,  that  each  should 
divert  die  others  with  a  tale,  both  in  going  and  returning,  and  that  whoever 
told  the  best,  should  have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest;  and  that  the 
landlord  should  be  the  judge. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  Chaucer  is  vasdy  superior  to  that  of 
Boocacio.    His  characters,  instead  of  being  youthful  and  from  the  same  city, 

1  Bead  WffUk^t  Emtf  Bn§UA  UUrtdmn:  also,  Todtt  Obulratkm ^  Cmoer  mi  Oumetr.  ■*!  tak« 
aoeMior  ddlglit  In  Chauoer.  BU  manly  cheerftilneas  1«  especially  delidous  In  my  old  age.  How 
sqnlaltely  tender  he  H,"—CoUrU§t'»  TMt  Talk,    Read,  also,  Ckmutr  Modernized,  I  vol.  llmo,  wlUi 

4  wril  mitlan  Intro^octlon  on  SngUah  poetry  by  B.  H.  Horne,  and  versiflcatlODs  by  Wordsworth, 

Idfh  Hunt,  and  others. 
S  B<MtiM-V^  supposes  Uiat  when  the  ptague  began  to  abate  In  Florence,  (IMt,)  ten  yonng  persona  of 

both  sexes  retired  to  the  country  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  and  paaa  run  days  agreeably.    (Henoe  the 

aame  DscAinnov,  fh>m  the  Greek  6tsa  {deka)  ''ten,**  and  hfitptt  {kemera)  **a  day."    Their  princt* 

pal  aasnaenent  was  tn  Idling  tales  la  torn ;  and  as  each  of  the  ten  told  a  story  a  day,  and  as  thev 

wnUnoed  together  tern  days,  the  Decameron  conaisCs  of  one  hundred  tales. 
•  Oppoalte  the  dty  of  London,  on  the  Thames. 
«  fbr  the  amdcr  of  this  ftunoos  ardibiahop  la  the  reign  of  Benry  IL,  A-IX  llTI,  ■••  flMMy  ¥ 

rfsfliinif.  Oaatorhiiry  la  U  miles  sonth-east  from  London. 
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are  of  matured  eTporienrp,  from  various  places,  and  are  drawn  from  iliflbrcnt 
classes  of  mankind,  nnd  consequently  are,  in  their  rank,  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  habit9,  as  various  as  at  that  time  could  be  found  in  the  several 
departments  of  middle  life ;  that  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  could,  with  any  pro- 
bability, be  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  one  company ;  the  highest  and 
lowest  ranks  of  society  l^eing  necessarily  excluded.  But  what  gives  us  the 
greatest  admiration  of  tlie  poet,  is  the  astonishing  skill  with  which  he  has 
supported  his  characters,  and  the  exquisite  address  that  he  has  shown  in 
adapting  his  stories  to  the  different  humors,  sentiments,  and  talents  of  the  re- 
citers. He  has  thus  given  us  such  an  accurate  picture  of  ancient  manners  as 
no  contemporary  writer  has  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales  we  view  the  pursuits  and  empl03rment8,  the  customs  and  diversions  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  UL,  copied  from  the  life,  and  represented  with  equal 
truth  and  spirit  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  ^at  it  was  no  inferior  combi- 
nation of  observation  and  sympathy  which  could  bring  together  into  one 
company  the  many-colored  conditions  and  professions  of  society,  delineated 
with  pictorial  force,  and  dramatized  by  poetic  conception,  reflecting  them* 
■elves  in  tiie  tale  Which  seemed  most  congruous  to  their  humors.^  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  select  characters,  as  portrayed  in  the  Prologue.* 

THB  PROLOGUE. 

Whennfi  that  April,  with  his  showr^s  sote,* 
The  drouth  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  rote,^ 
And  bathed  every  vein  in  such  licoGr, 
Of  which  virtue  engendred  is  the  flow'r ; 
Wlien  Zephinis  ek6,  with  his  sot^  breath. 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt^  and  heath 
The  tender  cropp^s,  and  the  yoimg^  sun 
.  Hath  in  the  Rain*  his  half&  course  yrun, 
And  8mall6  fowl^s  maken  melody, 
r  That  sleepen  all^  night  with  open  eye, 

So  pricketh  them  nature  in  tlieir  cotir6ges,7 
Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmers  for  to  seeken  Strang^  strands, 
To  serv^  hallows^  couth'  in  sundry  lands ; 
And  'specially  from  every  shir^^s  end 
Of  Engleland  to  Canterbury  they  wend,**' 

1  BMd  J/Itfmitf»AmnMk»itf  IMtratmrt,  %  roU.  ITO. 

t  In  a  sobaeqnent  age,  the  ireat  work  of  Chaooer  exerted  a  powerful  tnflnenee  la  helping  on  the 
iraat  oaaae  of  the  Sctormatlon.  So  much  waa  Cardinal  Wolaey  oOtoded  at  the  eetcnty  with  whl^ 
the  papal  elergy  were  treated  In  the  PUfrlm'i  Tale,  that  he  laid  an  interdict  npon  lu  ever  helnf 
printed  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  It  was  with  dlffloulty  that  the  Flonghman'e  TUe  waa  pet^ 
mttted  to  atand.  John  Fox,  (liir~lM7,)  the  hlttorian  of  the  martyrs,  thos  writes:  "But  modi 
wore  I  Benralle  to  consider  this,  how  that  the  hishops  oondemninr  and  ahollshing  all  manor  of 
Ansllsh  tKWkco  and  treatises,  whkh  might  bring  the  people  to  any  light  of  khowkdge,  did  yet  an- 
thorlie  the  Workes  of  Chancer  to  remalne.  So  tt  pleased  God  to  Idlnd  then  the  eies  of  them,  ft»r  tha 
more  eommodoty  of  his  people.** 

•  aota    sweet  4  Bote— rooL  •  Holt— grove,  IbresL 

•  To  make  this  line  consistent  with  the  first,  It  should  read  Jail  instead  of  JBosi,  fbr  he  says  that 
She  time  of  this  pOgrlmage  was  when  the  showers  of  April  had  pierced  into  the  root  the  drought  of 
Ifaroh,  so  that  April,  which  corresponds  to  the  constellation  of  the  Mutt,  most  have  been  tu  advanced 
Bead,  TfrwklWt  IntrodaeUom  fo  ORltrftary  7Wm. 

T  Oonrages— hearts,  spirits.  •  BaOowa— hoilnees.  •  Couth— known. 

10  Wend-  fO,  make  way. 
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The  holy  bllssfal  martyr  Sot  to  seek 

That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  tick* 

Befell  that  in  tliat  season  on  a  day, 
In  Southwark  at  the  Tabard  >  as  I  lay, 
Ready  to  wenden'  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  derout  coiuige ; 
At  night  was  come  into  that  Hostelry 
Well  nine-and-twenty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  ^venture  yfall 
In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  towird  Canterbury  woulden  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  w«ren  widoi* 
And  well  we  weren  eased^  att6  best; 

THE   KMIOHT   AND   SQUIRE. 

A  Knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  maa 
That  fiom  the  tim6  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  lov^d  chivalry. 
Truth  and  honour,  freedom  and  courtesy. 
Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lord^s  war, 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  fiirre.* 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heatheness^ 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthiness. 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  young6  Squin, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 
With  lock^s  currd  as  they  were  laid  in  press ; 
Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  I  guess. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length. 
And  wonderly  deliver,*  and  great  of  strength; 
And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevachie,'' 
In  Flaunders,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space,* 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 

Embroider'd  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
Ail  full  of  fresh^  flowr^s  white  and  red : 
Singing  he  was  or  floyting*  all  the  day; 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May: 
Short  was  his  gown,  with  sleev^  long  and  wide ; 
Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  iaii6  ride : 
He  couidS  song^  make,  and  well  endite, 
Joust  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtiay  and  write: 
So  hoc  he  Iov6d,  that  by  nightertale** 
He  slept  no  more  tlum  doth  the  nightingale : 
Courteous  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable, 
And  carv*d  before  his  father  at  the  table. 

t  Ikit  b,  ttM  tna  called  '•The  TWbanL*'  The  Tmhmfd  wm  a  ** Jacket,  or  atoevateaa  ooat,  worn  In 
ttan  paat  by  noWfinen  In  the  wan,  but  now  only  by  henlda,  and  is  called  tbdi  coat  of  am»  la 
•cntee.**— %rfU.  S  Wenden— go,  nuUte  way.  *  Wide— apaciona.  *  JEaaed  atUi  beat-  - 

Wiiaiiiill 1|  lodfed.         •  Farre— flutber.       •  Wonderly  deliver— wonderftaUy  acUve :  tnm  Hue 

AuKh  Sbrt,  tne.  7  Chevachie^  (French,  dUwoaMcff,)  a  military  expedition.  •  Condocted 

MaHir  well,  oonaklerinc  the  abort  time  that  be  had  aerved.  *  Floytinc—flntlnc,  jOaylnf  on  tbu 

Ittab  whiatllnf.    The  aqolro  would  net,  In  all  probability^  have  a  flute  always  with  him.    I  ajoula 
fhmfbre  prefer  ihe  reading  that  he  "  wAMM  all  the  day  :'*  aa  being  a  more  natural  touch  M 
kr,  aa  wcU  aa  in  keeping  with  Uic  hilarity  of  youth.  10  yightertsle    nlght-Unie. 

3» 
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THE   CLKRK.^ 

A  CUrk*  there  was  of  Qxenfoitl  alBO, 
That  unto  logic  hadd^  long  jrgo.' 
As  leani6  was  hJB  horse  as  is  a  rake, 
And  he  was  not  right  fat  I  undertake, 
But  looked  hollow,  and  thereto  soberly. 
Full  threadbare  was  his  OTerest  courtepf ; 
For  he  had  gotten  him  f  et  no  benefice, 
Nor  was  nought  worldlf  to  haTe  an  office 
For  him  was  levear^  have  at  his  bed's  head 
Twenty  bookfts  clothi6d  in  blaok  or  fed 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy, 
Tlian  rob^  rich,  or  fiddle  or  psaltry: 
But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philofl6pher 
Yet  hadd^  he  but  little  gold  in  cofier. 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  friend^s  hent,* 
On  book^s  and  on  learning  he  it  spent, 
And  busily  'gan  for  the  soulis  pray 
Of  them  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  scholayJ 
Of  study  took  he  most^  cure  and  heed ; 
Not  a  word  spake  he  mor6  than  was  need, 
And  that  was  said  in  form  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quick,  and  fiiU  of  high  sentence:* 
Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 

THE   WIFE. 

A  good  Wife  was  there  ef  besid^  Bathf 
But  she  was  some  deal  deaf,  and  that  was  scathe.* 
Of  cloth-making  she  hadd^  such  a  haunt  ^ 
She  passed  them  of  Ypres  and  of  Ghent 
In  all  the  parish,  wife  ne  was  there  none 
That  to  the  oflTring  before  her  should^  gone. 
And  if  there  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  all^  charity. 
Her  coverchieft"  werpn  full  fine  of  ground ; 
I  durst^  swear  they  weigheden  a  pound. 
That  on  the  Sunday  were  upon  her  head : 
Her  hosed  weren  of  fine  scarlet  red, 
Full  strait  ytied,  and  shoes  full  moist**  and  new  * 
Bold  was  her  fhce,  and  ftir  and  red  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live ; 
Husbands  at  the  church  door  had  she  had  five.^ 


I  Inthetiitecalliif  chMMteror  the  '*eierk'*  or  lelMlar,  whove  pomty,  deUffbttn  itiidy,  and  In- 
■tteatton  to  wortdlr  aflktn  are  endiMBtty  oontplenoaa,  Warton  thinks  that  Chanoer  glanoed  at  the 
hMrttantlon  paid  to  Uteratora,  and  the  onprofltablenese  of  phOoeophy. 

*  That  lei  a  edioiar.  9  Ygo—foH.  fMtt  gonB,         «  Orereet  coartepy~appermoet  short  cloak. 

>  Ltrrar— father.  •  Hent— catA  bold  ot  T  Scholay— study.  •  Blffh  eenlenoo— I.  e.  tofty 
parted.  •  •eathe— harm,  damage.  10  Bannt^-cnstom.        U  Bead-dress.       1>  If olstr-flrah 

V  TUsalhidae  to  the  old  custom  of  the  parties  Jolnlmr  hands  at  the  door  of  the  ehnrdi  befbre  thry 
want  vp  to  the  altar  to  oonsmmnate  the  union;  and  this  joOy  dame  and  good  housewUb  is  ivpro* 
•toilad  as  havtnff  gone  through  that  Interesting  ceremony  five  thnrs. 
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THB   PARSON.* 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religioo. 
That  was  a  poor^  Parmm  of  a  town, 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work, 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  Clerk, 
That  Christ^s  gospel  truly  would^  preach; 
His  parishens'  devoutly  would  he  teach ; 
Benign  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  full  patient, 
And  such  he  was  yprov&i  often  sith^s,*' 
Full  loth  were  him  to  cursen  for  his  tith^ ; 
But  rather  would  he  given  out  of  doubt 
Unto  his  poor6  parishcns  about 
Of  his  oiTring,  and  eke  of  his  su1>8tance ; 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisance:* 
Wide  was  Ids  parish,  and  houses  far  asunder, 
But  he  ne  loft  nought  for  no  rain  nor  thunder, 
In  sickness  and  in  mischiei^  to  visit 
Tlie  fiirthest  in  his  parish  much  and  lite^ 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff: 
This  noble  'nsamplo  to  his  sheep  he  yai^' 
lliat  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  tlic  word^s  caught. 
And  tlus  figure  he  added  yet  thereto, 
That  if  gold  rust^  what  should  iron  do? 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust. 
No  wonder  is  a  Isw^^  man  to  rust; 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  priest  take  keep 
To  see  a  "  fouled"  shepherd  and  olean  sheep : 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give 
By  his  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  sett^  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  let  his  sheep  accumbred'  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  Saint  Poule*s 
To  seeken  him  a  chantery*  for  souls, 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  witliold;*^' 
But  dwelt  at  home  and  kept^  well  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  no  made  it  not  miscarry ; 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary ; 
As  though  ho  holy  were,  and  virtuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous," 
Ne  of  his  speech^  dangerous'*  ne  digne ;  ** 
But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign. 


1  In  deserfbUif  the  uncUty,  HlmpUdty,  sincerity,  paUenoe,  Industry,  counifc,  and  conadenttoua 
IppMrUnllty  of  this  exorllent  paiifth-prlcsC,  Chauoer,  ••  Warton  observes,  has  shown  bis  good  senw 
tM  food  heart.  Is  not  OoldsmlUi  imiebted  to  tt  fbr  some  of  the  beauUfkil  traits  in  the  ohaiwier  uf 
Me  VUla«e  Preacher,  in  the  Dtnried  nOagt  t 

i  nrtshena— parishioners.  •  Stthee— times.  4  SoflBaanoe— euffleleney.  »  Much  an<i 

M»   nial  and  smaO.  >  Yaf— gave.  T  Lewed— ifnorant.  t  Aocunibred— encumbereJ . 

•  Chaatery.  An  endowment  for  Um  payment  of  a  priest  to  sing  mass  agreeably  lo  the  appoint 
-MBtof  thetraadcr.    Then  were  tUrty-Sw  of  theee  ctentrtos  catiMlshed  at  8L  rani's,  whloh  were 
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To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  fair^ness, 

By  goo<l  ensample,  was  his  business ; 

But  it  were'  any  person  obstinate, 

What  so  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 

Him  would  he  snibbcn'  sharply  for  the  non^s :' 

A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  where  none  is. 

He  waited  after  no  pomp  or  reverence, 

Ne  mak6d  him  no  spiced  conscience ; 

But  Christ^s  lore,^  and  his  apostles  twelve 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve. 

But  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  by  no  means  the  only  production  of  Chaucer's 
muse.  He  has  written  many  other  poems  containing  passages  equal  to  any 
thing  found  in  his  chief  work.     The  following  are  the  principal. 

Tkoilus  Airs  Cksssidk.  This  is  in  five  books,  *<  in  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  love  are  depicted  in  a  strain  of  true  poetry,  with  much  pathos  and  simpli- 
city of  sentiment"  The  author  calls  it  <*  a  litill  tragedie."  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  rather  tedious,  firom  its  innumerable  digressions.  For  instance, 
Troilus  declaims,  for  about  one  hundred  lines,  on  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation. 

RoxAUiTT  or  THE  RosK.  This  is  an  allegory,  depicting  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  encountered  by  a  lover  in  pursuit  of  the  object  of  his  afiections,  who 
is  set  forth  under  the  emblem  of  the  rose.  He  traverses  vast  ditches,  scales 
lofty  walls,  and  forces  the  gates  of  adamantine  and  almost  impregnable  castles. 
These  enchanted  fortresses  are  all  inhabited  by  various  divinities,  some  of 
which  assist,  and  some  oppose  the  lover's  progress.  Thus  this  poem  furnishes 
a  great  variety  of  rich  and  beautiful  descriptions — paintings  most  true  to 
nature. 

Tax  Housx  or  Faxi.  This  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a  dream,  and 
consists  of  three  books.  It  abounds  in  lively  and  vigorous  description,  in  dis- 
quisitions on  natural  philosophy,  and  in  sketches  of  human  nature  of  no  com 
mon  beauty.  The  poet,  in  a  vision,  sees  a  temple  of  glass,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  displayed  in  portraitures  the  history  of  .^jieas,  abridged  from 
YirgiL  After  looking  around  him,  he  sees  alof^  "  fast  by  the  sun,"  a  gigantio 
eagle,  which  souses  down,  and  bears  him  off  in  his  talons  through  the  upper 
regions  of  air,  leaving  clouds,  tempests,  hail,  and  snow  far  beneath  him,  and 
at  length  arrives  among  the  celestial  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Here  his  journey 
ends.  The  *  House  of  Fame*'  b  before  him.  It  is  built  of  materials  bright 
as  polished  glass,  and  stands  on  a  rock  of  ice  of  excessive  height,  and  almost 
inaccessible.  All  the  southern  side  of  tlie  rock  is  covered  with  the  names  of 
famous  men,  which  were  perpetually  melting  away  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
but  those  on  the  northern  side  remained  unmelted  and  unefiaced.  The  poet 
then  enters  the  building,  and  beholds  the  Goddess  of  Fame,  seated  upon  a 
throne  of  sculptured  carbuncle.  Before  her  appear  the  various  candidates  for 
her  favor ;  and  here  the  poet  has  admirably  improved  tlie  wide  field  before 
nim  in  describing  the  capricious  judgment  of  the  fickle  deity  in  awarding  her 
favors. 

Pope,  in  his  *<  Temple  of  Fame,"  has  imitated  Chaucer  to  a  considerable 
«*ztent,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  various  "passages  in  each  author. 


1  But  It  were— •hoald  tt  happen  that  any  one  wera^  te.  s  BoSbboi— nboka 

*fM  the  nonet— fbrtlieoocaakm.  4  Lore— learotnff,  doetrin*. 
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THE   eagle's   flight  WITH   THE   POET. 

And  I  adown  'gan  looken  tho,* 
And  beheld  fieldes  and  plaints, 
Now  hill^  and  now  moantain^s, 
Now  valleys  and  now  fbr^stes, 
And  now  unneth^s'  great  beast^s, 
Now  river^s,  now  city^s, 
Now  town^  and  now  great  treds 
Now  shipp^s  sailing  in  the  sea ; 
But  thus  soon  in  a  wliil^  he 
Was  flowen  fipom  the  ground  so  high 
That  all  the  world,  as  to  mine  eje. 
No  naore  yseem^d  than  a  priok,' 
Or  ell^s  was  the  air  so  thick 
That  I  ne  might  it  not  discern.^ 

Tai  FLovxm  awd  thx  Lxay.  This  has  an  instmctiTe  moral.  A  gentle 
woman,  out  of  an  arbor  in  a  grove,  seeth  a  great  company  of  knights  and 
ladies  in  a  dance  upon  the  green  grass,  the  which  being  ended  they  all  kneel 
down,  and  do  honor  to  the  daisy,  some  to  the  Flower  and  some  to  the  Lea£ 
AAerward  this  gentlewoman  leameth  by  one  of  these  ladies  the  meaning 
hereof^  which  is  this :  they  who  honor  the  Flower,  a  thing  fiuling  with  every 
blast,  are  such  as  look  after  beauty  and  worldly  pleasure ;  but  they  that  honor 
the  Leai|  which  abideth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  winter  storms  and 
ftoflU,  are  tiiey  which  follow  virtue  hnd  true  merit,  without  regarding  worldly 
respects.     Such  are  the  chief  poems  of  Greofirey  Chaucer.* 

Though  Chaucer  was  and  is  known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  yet  in  his  prose  ho 
equally  excels  all  his  contemporaries,  thus  verifying  what  we  believe  will  be 
fixmd  to  be  a  universal  truth,  that  every  good  poet  is  no  less  distinguished 
lor  a  clear  and  vigorous  prose  style.  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  Tale 
of  Melibeus  and  the  Parson's  Tale,  are  in  prose,  but  his  longest  unversified 
production  is  his  Testament  of  Love,  written  to  defend  his  character  firom  the 
imputations  cast  on  it  by  his  enemies.  From  the  Tale  of  Melibeus  we  extract 
die  ftUowing  excellent  remarks 

UPON    RICHES. 

In  getting  of  your  riches,  and  in  using  of 'em,  ye  shulen  alway 
hare  three  things  in  your  heart,  that  is  to  say,  our  Lord  Gkxl,  con- 


I  UnneUiet— not  eHily,  wUb  dtOculty.  *  mek— point 

4 1  ttood,  metboagbt,  betwixt  earth,  mm,  and  skies, 
The  whole  creation  open  to  my  eye*. 
In  air  self-balanced  hang  the  globe  below, 
Where  mountains  rise,  aiid  circling  oceans  flow; 
Here  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  are  seen, 
There  tow'ry  dtles,  and  the  forests  green ; 
Here  sailing  ships  delight  the  wand'rlng  eyes; 
There  trees,  and  Intermingled  temples  rise. 

Tewpk  <if  Fkm,  lines  11—11. 
•  Bead— ** Clarke's  Tales  firom  Chancer,'*  written  in  imitation  of  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakspeara^* 
tad  Clarke**  "  Klches  of  Chancer."    Also,  a  critique  upon  Chancer  in  the  BetrospectiTe  Bevlew,  la 
ITS;  and  another  In  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  ilL  437 ;  also  a  parallel  between  Cnaooer  and  Bpenmr  ^ 
the  litter  Beview,  xzH.  ft. 
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science,  and  good  name.  First  ye  shulen  have  God  in  your  heart, 
and  for  no  riches  ye  shulen  do  nothing  which  may  in  any  manner 
displease  God  that  is  your  creator  and  maker ;  for,  after  the  word 
of  Solomon,  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  good  with  love  of  God,  than 
to  have  muckle  good  and  lese  the  love  of  his  Lord  God ;  and  the 
prophet  saith,  that  better  it  is  to  ben  a  good  man  and  have  little 
good  and  treasure,  than  to  be  holden  a  shrew  and  have  great  riches. 
And  yet  I  say  furthermore,  that  ye  shulden  always  do  your  busi- 
ness to  get  your  riches,  so  that  ye  get  'em  with  a  good  conscience. 
And  the  apostle  saith,  that  there  nis  thing  in  this  world,  of  which 
we  shulden  have  so  great  joy,  as  when  our  conscience  beareth  us 
fi^ood  witness ;  and  the  wise  man  saith.  The  substance  of  a  man  is 
lull  good  when  sin  is  not  in  a  man's  conscience.  AAerward,  in 
Cfetting  of  your  riches  and  in  using  of  'em,  ye  must  have  great 
business  and  great  diligence  that  your  good  name  be  alway  kept  and 
conserved ;  for  Solomon  saith,  that  better  it  is  and  more  it  availeth 
a  man  to  have  a  good  name  than  for  to  have  great  riches  ;  and 
therefore  he  saith  m  another  place,  Do  great  diligence  (saith  he) 
in  keeping  of  thy  friends  and  of  thy  good  name,  for  it  shall  longer 
abide  with  thee  than  any  treasure,  be  it  never  so  precious ;  and 
certainly  he  should  not  be  called  a  gentleman  that,  after  God  and 
good  conscience  all  things  left,  ne  doth  his  diligence  and  business 
to  keepen  his  good  name ;  and  Cassiodore  saith,  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  a  gentle  heart,  when  a  man  loveth  and  desireth  to  have  a  good 
name. 


JOHN  GOWER.    Died  1408. 


JoHF  GowiB,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  English  poets,  was  contempo- 
raiy  with  Chaucer,  his  intimate  friend.  Where,  when,  or  of  what  family  he 
was  bom,  is  uncertain.  His  education,  says  Warton,i  appears  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  his  course  of  reading  extensive,  and  he  tempered  his  severer  studies 
by  mingling  with  the  world.  By  a  critical  cultivation  of  his  native  language,  he 
labored  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to  establish  an  English  style.  In  these 
respects  he  resembled  Chaucer,  but  he  has  little  of  his  spirit,  imagination,  or 
elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  perspicuous,  and  his  versification  ofVen 
hanuonious,  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  grave  and  sententious  turn.  He  has  much 
good  sense,  solid  reflection,  and  useful  observation;  but  he  is  serious  and 
didactic  on  all  occasions,  preserving  the  tone  of  the  scholar  and  the  moralist 
on  the  most  lively  topics.  Hence  he  is  characterized  by  Chaucer  as  tlie 
-»Momll  Gower."     Ho  died  in  1408. 

The  chief  work  of  Gower  is  entitled  **  Coittessio  Amaktis,"  or  the  Coti- 
ftnkm  of  a  Lover.  It  consists  of  a  long  dialogue  between  a  Lover  and  his 
>^nfessor,  who  is  a  priest  of  Venus,  and  is  called  Genius,     To  make  his  pre- 

>  Bmd— hla  «*  HMonr  of  Bngllah  Poetry,**  4  vola.,  a  work  of  vast  kftmlng.  but  not  nnfreqnently 
•diotia  ChMn  It*  nvaannuM  digressions. 
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eeptB  more  impressive,  he  illustrates  his  ic^juncdons  by  a  series  of  apposite 
ttlea,  with  the  morality  of  which  the  lover  professes  to  be  highly  edified. 
One  of  which,  entitled  "Florent,"  has  considerable  merit,  and  is  told  in 
Gower's  best  manner.  As  it  is  too  long  to  insert  in  the  Compendium,  we  wil< 
give  ihe  snbstance  of  it  in  prose,  as  near  the  author's  language  as  we  can,  intei^ 
q)ersing  here  and  there  a  few  lines  of  the  originaL 

There  was,  in  days  of  old,  as  men  tell,  a  worthy  knight  by  the  name  of 
Fkjfent ;  nephew  to  the  emperor,  and  of  great  strength  and  courage.  He  was 
also  ambitious  of  distinction  in  arms,  and  to  gain  the  applause  of  men,  he 
would  go  into  any  regions  in  search  of  adventures.  It  happened  upon  a  time 
vhen  he  was  abroad,  that,  going  through  a  narrow  pass,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  number  of  men,  and  was  taken  and  led  to  a  castle.  In  the  affray,  however, 
he  had  killed  Branchos,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  captain  of  the  castle.  The 
&ther  and  mother  were  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  but  remembrance 
of  his  worthiness,  and  his  high  connections,  made  them  pause.  They  feared 
to  slay  him,  and  were  *<  in  great  disputes  on  what  was  best" 

There  was  a  lady  in  the  castle  of  very  great  age,  and  the  shrewdest  of  all 
diat  men  then  knew.  She,  on  being  asked  her  advice,  said,  that  she  would 
devise  a  plan  that  would  bring  about  the  death  of  Florent,  and  all  by  his  own 
agreement,  and  without  blame  to  any  one.  The  knight  is  summoned,  and 
the  thus  addresses  him : 

*<  Florent,  though  thou  art  guilty  of  Branchus's  death,  no  punishment  shall  be 
visited  upon  thee,  upon  this  condition — ^that  thou  shalt  be  able  to  answer  a 
question  w^hich  I  shall  ask ;  and  thou  shalt  take  an  oath  that  if  thou  prove 
ooable  to  do  this,  thou  shalt  yield  thyself  up  voluntarily  to  death.  And  that 
thou  mayest  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  advise  with  others,  a  day  shall 
be  fixed  for  thee  to  go  hence  in  safety,  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  agreed  upon,  tbou  return  with  thine  answer."  The  knight  begs  the  lady 
to  propose  the  question  immediately,  and  agrees  to  all  her  conditions.  She 
then  says,  **  Florent,  my  question  is  one  which  pertains  to  love, 

What  all6  women  most  desire." 

Florent  then,  having  taken  an  oath  to  return  on  a  fixed  day,  goes  forth,  and 
returns  to  his  uncle's  court  again.  He  tells  him  all  that  had  befiillen  him, 
and  asks  the  opinion  of  all  the  wisest  men  of  the  land  upon  the  question  to 
which  he  is  bound  to  give  an  answer  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  But  he  finds 
no  two  that  agree.  What  some  like,  others  dislike ;  but  what  to  all  is  most 
pleasant,  and  roost  desired  above  all  other — 

Such  a  thing  they  cannot  find 
By  constellati6n  ne  kind, 

that  is  neither  by  the  stars,  nor  by  the  laws  of  kind  or  natiue. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  Florent  must  return.  He  begs  his  uTaCle 
not  to  be  angry  with  him,  for  that  is  a  **  point  of  his  oath,"  and  he  also  en- 
treats him  not  to  let  any  one  revenge  his  death  when  be  shall  hear  of  hit 
lamentable  end. 

So  he  sets  out  on  his  return — ^pondering  what  to  do — what  answer  to  give 
to  the  question  proposed.  At  length  he  came  to  a  large  tree,  under  wliich  sat 
in  old  woman  most  ugly  to  view — 

That  for  to  speak  of  flesh  and  bone 
So  foul  yet  saw  he  never  none. 
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Our  hero  was  riding  by  briskly,  when  she  called  to  him  by  name,  and  said, 
K  Florent,  you  are  riding  to  your  death,  but  I  can  save  you  by  my  comiseL" 
He  turned  at  once,  and  begged  her  to  advise  him  what  he  should  da  Said 
she,  **  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  if  I  will  point  out  a  course  by  means  of  whiob 
you  shall  escape  death?"  «Any  thing  you  may  ask,"  said  ho.  **1  want 
nothing  more  than  this  promise,"  said  she,  "  therefore  give  me  your  pledge 

That  you  will  be  my  hous^bande." 

**  Nay,"  said  Florent — *"  that  may  not  be." 

**  Ride  thenn6  forth  thy  way,"  quod  she. 

Florent  was  now  in  great  perplexity :  he  rode  to  and  fro,  and  knew  not  what 
lo  do.  He  promised  lands,  parks,  houses,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  hous^bande 
was  the  only  thing  that  would  do.  He  came,  however,  to  the  conclusion  that 
.t  was 

Better  to  take  her  to  his  wife. 

Or  elles  for  to  lose  his  life. 

He  also  calculated  with  some  skill  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  would  probably  not  live  very  long ;  and  that  while  she 
did  live  he  would  put  her 

Where  tliat  no  man  her  should^  know 
Till  she  with  death  were  overthrow. 

He  therefore  agreed,  most  reluctantly,  to  the  terms  proposed.  She  then  telli 
him  that  when  he  reaches  the  castle,  and  they  demand  of  him  lus  answer  to 
the  question  proposed,  he  shall  reply 

That  alle  women  lievest  would 
Be  sovereign  of  mannes  love ; 

for  what  woman,  says  slie,  is  so  favored  as  to  have  aU  her  toiU:  and  if  she  be 
not  *^  tovereign  of  mannes  love,"  she  cannot  have  what  she  "^  lievest  have,"  that 
is  what  she  may  most  desire.  With  this  answer,  she  says  he  shall  save  him- 
self; and  then  she  bids  him  to  return  to  this  same  place,  where  he  shall  find 
her  waiting  for  him.  Florent  rode  sadly  on,  and  came  to  the  castle.  A  lai^ 
mmiber  of  the  inmates  is  summoned  to  hear  his  answer.  He  named  several 
things  of  his  own  excogitations,  but  all  would  not  do.  Finally,  he  gives  the 
answer  Hie  old  woman  directed :  it  is  declared  to  be  the  true  one,  and  he 
rides  forth  from  the  castle. 

Here  began  poor  Florent's  deepest  sorrow,  for  he  must  return  according  to 
his  oath.     He  rides  back,  and  finds  the  old  woman  sitting  in  the  same  plaoe, 

The  loathliest  wight 
That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye. 
Her  nos^  bas,'  her  browns  high. 
Her  eyen  small,  and  depe-set. 
Her  chekcs  ben  with  teres  wet. 
And  rivelin>  as  an  empty  skin, 
Hangende*  down  unto  her  chin. 
Her  lippes  shrunken  ben  for  age ; 
There  was  no  grace  in  her  visage. 

She  insists,  however,  that  he  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of  agreement,  and 
therefore,  sick  at  heart,  and  almost  preferring  death, 

1  Low  bat  a  ShriveOed.  •  Hsagliiff. 
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In  ragges  as  she  was  to-tore 
He  set  her  on  his  horse  to-ibre, 

SDd  riding  through  all  the  kines  and  by-ways,  that  no  one  might  see  him,  he 
arriTes,  by  deagn,  at  the  castle  by  night  He  then  calls  one  or  two  of  bin 
tnisty  fiiends,  and  tells  them  that  he  was  obliged 

This  beste  wedde  to  his  wife, 
For  elles  he  had  lost  his  life. 

The  maids  of  honor  were  then  sent  in; 

Her  ragges  they  anon  off  draw, 
And,  as  it  was  that  tim6  law. 
She  hadd^  bath,  she  haddi  rest, 
And  was  arrayed  to  the  best, 

all  except  her  matted  and  unsightly  hair,  which  she  would  not  allow  them  to 
touch. 

But  when  she  was  fully  array'd 
And  her  attire  was  all  assayed. 
Then  was  she  fouler  unto  see. 

But  poor  Florent  must  take  her  for  better  for  worse,  though  the  worse  seemed 
Iben  mther  to  predominate.  The  company  are  all  assembled,  and  the  bride 
sad  bridegroom  stand  up  to  be  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  The 
eeiremony  being  over,  the  ili-fatad  knight  covered  up  his  head  in  grie£ 

His  body  might^  well  be  there  j 
But  as  of  thought  and  of  memoire 
His  hearth  was  in  Pttrgatoire, 

She  endeavored  to  ingratiate  herself  in  hb  affections,  and  approached  and 
look  him  softly  by  the  hand.  He  turned  suddenly,  and  saw  one  of  the  most 
beantifal  beings  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld.  He  was  about  to  draw  her  unto 
himself— vrheQ  she  stopped  him. 

And  sajrth,  that  for  to  win  or  lose 
He  mote  one  of  two  thinges  choose, 
Wher*  he  will  have  her  such  o'  night 
Or  elles  upon  daye's  light; 
For  he  shall  not  have  bothe  two. 

Here  Fk>rent  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say.    At  la^  he  exclaims, 

I  n'ot  what  answer  I  shall  give, 
But  ever,  while  that  I  may  live, 
I  will  that  ye  be  my  mistress, 
For  I  can  naught  myselv6  guess 
Which  b  the  best  unto  my  choice. 
Thus  grant  I  you  mine  whole  voice. 
Choose  for  us  bothen,  I  you  pray. 
And,  what  as  ever  tfiat  ye  say. 
Right  as  ye  will6,  so  will  L 

'Ihis  is  the  point — ^he  yields  up  his  will  entirely  to  hers.    This  is  what  •'iltf 

1  Wlwthtr. 
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nmnen  most  desire,*'  to  be  soTereign  of  man^s  love : — ^in  short — to  have  theif 
own  way.    The  bride  then  thus  answers  the  happy  groom : 

"My  lord,"  she  saide,  "grand-merci' 
For  of  this  word  that  ye  now  sayn 
That  ye  have  made  me  sovereign, 
My  destiny  is  overpass'd ; 
That  ne^er  hereafter  shall  be  lass'd* 
My  beauty,  which  that  I  now  have, 
Till  I  betake  unto  my  grave. 
Both  night  and  day,  as  I  am  now, 
I  shall  alwiy  be  such  to  you. 
Thus,  I  am  yours  ibr  evermS." 


JAMES  L  OF  SCOTLAND.    1395—1437. 

To  an  incident  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  elegant  poem  that  was  produced  during  th« 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century — (*The  King^s  Quair,"*  by  James  L  oi 
Scotland. 

This  prince  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  m.,  and  was  bom  in  1395.  Hit 
elder  brother  died,  and  the  king  determined  to  send  his  surviving  son,  Jame^ 
to  be  educated  at  the  court  of  his  ally,  Charles  TI.,  of  France ;  and  he  em- 
barked for  that  country  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  1405.  But  the 
ship  was  stopped  by  an  English  squadron,  and  the  passengers  were,  by  order 
of  Henry  IV^  sent  to  London.  It  was,  of  course,  an  outrageous  violation  of 
all  right,  for  Henry  to  make  James  a  prisoner;  but  the  accident  that  placed 
him  in  his  power  was  ultimately  advantageous  to  the  prince  as  well  as  to 
the  nation  he  was  bom  to  govern.  He  was  at  that  time  only  ten  years  of 
age,  but  Henry,  though  he  kept  him  closely  confined,  took  great  pains  to 
have  him  educated  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  so  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gress that  he  made  in  his  studies  that  he  soon  became  a  prodigy  of  erudition, 
and  excelled  in  every  branch  of  polite  accomplishments. 

During  fifteen  years  of  his  captivity,  he  seemed  forgotten  or  at  least  neg- 
lected by  his  subjects.  The  admiration  of  strangers  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  talents  only  rendered  his  situation  more  irksome,  and  he  had 
begun  to  abandon  himself  to  despair,  when  he  was  fortunately  consoled  for 
his  seclusion  at  Windsor  Castle  by  a  passion  of  which  sovereigns  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  tlirone  have  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  feel  the  influence 
The  object  of  bis  admiration  was  the  lady  Jane  Beaufort,  (daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,)  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  in  whose 
commendation  he  composed  his  principal  poetical  work,  "  The  King^s  Quair." 
In  1423  he  was  released,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
be  did  very  niuch  to  improve  the  civilization  of  his  country,  by  repressing 
many  utsorders,  and  enacting  many  salutary  laws.   But  his  stringent  measures 


1  Ifiuiy  Uiftnk*.  fl  LcMened. 

•  MQimlr,**  quire,  pamphlet,  or  oook;  hence  the  "King's  dnair**  means  the  King's  Book,  tn 
tUs's  •'Specimens,''  L  «W,  Warton's  ••ffistory  of  English  Poetry,*  IL  U7,  and  Park»»  edition  of 
WWpote'a  "Boyal  and  Noble  AuUwn.' 
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of  reform  were  very  offensive  to  a  lawless  nobility ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  he  was  murdcured  at  Perth,  in  1437. 

The  chief  poem  of  James  I^  as  mentioned  above,  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-«even  stanzas.  It  contains  various  particulars  of  his  own  life ;  is 
full  of  simplicity  and  feeling,  and,  as  has  been  correctly  said,  is  superior  to 
any  poetry  besides  that  of  Chaucer  produced  in  England  before  the  reign  of 
Elizstbeth^— as  will  be  testified  by  the  following  stanzas. 


ON   HIS  BELOYSD. 

The  longe  dayes  and  the  nightis  eke 
I  would  bevirail  my  fortune  in  this  wise ; 

For  which  again'  distress  comfort  to  seek. 
My  custom  was  on  momis  for  to  rise 
Early  as  day :  O  happy  exercise  I 

By  thee  come  I  to  joy  out  of  torment;— 

But  now  to  purpose  of  my  first  intent 

Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 

For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-begone, 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hye,' 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forby; 

As,  for  the  time,  (though  I  of  mirthis  food 

Might  have  no  more,)  to  look  it  did  me  good« 

Now  was  there  made,  last  by  the  Touris  wall, 
A  garden  fair;'  and  in  the  corners  set 

An  herbere,^  green ;  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  treeis  set 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet 

That  life*  was  none  [a]  walking  there  forby, 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

And  on  the  smalle  grene  twfstis  sat 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnis  consecrate 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among. 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 

Right  of  their  song;  and  on  the  couple  next^ 

Of  their  sweet  harmony:  and  lo  the  text! 

"  Worshippe  ye  that  lovers  bene  this  May, 
For  of  your  bliss  the  calends  are  begun ; 
And  sing  with  us,  *  Away !  winter  away ! 


1  A«aliut.  tHaale. 

•  The  gmrdens  of  this  period  Mem  to  have  been  Terjr  mmlL  In  Chanoef's  *«Tro&u«  and  c'leitelde" 
vetikltlwMmepfaioelndUferenUyeaUedBfarrfffiiaiidafMrri;  vtd  ibtM,  t  Wwdm»^,  fut  h  tkeTamrw 
mK,  was  probahl/ either  In  Um  yard  or  on  the  terrace. 

«  Prohabtjr  an  artwor,  Uwogh  the  word  la  also  Tery  flrequently  used  far  an  mgrhtrtt  or  garaen  of 
■*■'!'*••■  »  Uvlnr  person. 

•  MrTytlsrlmafflnesthatthlarelateatothepalrlnf  orthahtnU;bat  the  word  tm^  aeems  hrre 
lafeaaMdaaai 
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Grnie,  summer,  cornel  the  sweet  season  and  sun! 

Awake,  for  shame !  that  have  joar  heayens  won  1  < 
And  amorously  lift  up  your  headis  all ; 
Thank  Love,  Uiat  list  you  to  his  mercy  call  V  " 

When  they  this  song  had  sung  a  little  throw,* 
They  stents  awhilei,  and,  therewith  unafraid 

As  I  beheld,  and  cast  mine  eyen  a-lowe, 
From  bough  to  bough  they  hipped^  and  they  played. 
And  freshly,  in  their  birdis  k^d,  array'd 

Their  feathers  new,  and  fret^  them  in  the  sun, 

And  thanked  Lofe  that  had  their  makis*  won. 


And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again, 
Whereas  I  saw,  walking  under  the  Tower 

Full  secretly,  new  oomyn  her  to  pleyne,^ 
The  fairest,  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour ; 

For  which  sudden  abate  anon  astert^ 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart 

And  though  I  stood  abased  tho  a  lyte,* 
No  wonder  was ;  £»  why  1  my  wittis  all 

Were  so  o'eroome  with  pleasatice  and  delight 
Only  through  letting  of  mine  eyen  fidl, 
That  suddenly  my  heart  become  her  dirall 

For  ever;  of  free  will;  for  of  menace 

Tliere  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  &ce. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily ; 

And  eft-soones  I  lent  it  forth  again : 
And  saw  her  walk  that  very  womanly. 

With  no  wight  mo'^  but  only  women  twain. 

Then  gan  I  study  in  myself^  and  sayn, 
**  Ah  sweet,  are  ye  a  worldly  cr^ture, 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  natGre  ? 

^  Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 
And  comen  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  ? 

Or  are  ye  very  Nature  the  goddess, 

That  have  depainted  with  your  heavenly  hand 
This  garden  fUIl  of  flouris  as  they  stand  ? 

Wliat  shall  I  think,  alas  1  what  reverence 

Shall  I  mcstcr"  [un]  to  your  excellence  ? 

"  Giff^  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astert : 
Giff  ye  be  worldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,** 


iMr.TytlerezplaliisthlaMlbllowi:  *'Te  that  have  attained  yonrhlgteitbUn,  by  wtantaf 
■tea.*^— Sea  the  laat  Una  of  the  next  stann.  t  a  Bttle  ttme.  t  Sopped 

« Hbpped.  » Pecked.  t  Uatm. 

TUamnaMtonmneamfltti;  bntibofild  ftnotratherbe  ^kyM^to^hyoraportr 
•  TiMBaUttle.        lOMora.         n  jdmtMdnt      nit       I 
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Why  lesti  God  make  ]roa  so^  my  dearest  heaxl^ 
To  do  a  ailly  priaoner  thus  smart, 
That  loves  you  all,  and  wote  of  nought  but  wot 
And,  therelhre,  mercy  sweet  1  sen  it  is  so.'* 
•  •••••« 

Of  her  array  the  form  gif  I  shall  write, 

Toward  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire^ 
In  fre^wi8e  couch'd'  with  pearlis  whiter 

And  great^  balas*  lemyng^  as  the  fire, 

With  many  an  emerant  and  fair  sapphire, 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue 
Of  plumys,  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Poll  of  quaking  spangis^  bright  as  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorettis;* 

So  new,  so  ftesh,  so  pleasant  to  behold; 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flour&jonettis,'' 
And  other  of  shape  like  to  the  floure>jonettis  f 

And  abore  all  this  there  was,  well  I  wote. 

Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote  1 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fyre  amaille,* 

A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeverye  ;>o 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby  without  fiul. 

Like  to  an  heart  [y-]  shapen  verily. 

That  as  a  spark  of  lowe,i>  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  whito  throat ; 
Now  gif  there  was  good  party,  God  it  wote. 

And  for  to  walk,  that  freshe  Mayers  morrow, 
And  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forrow,^ 
As  I  suppose ;  and  girt  she  was  a  lyto  ;^ 
Thus  haliSing^  loose  for  liaste,  to  such  delight 

It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihead, 

That,  for  rudeness,  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport. 

Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  featdre ; 
God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report: 

Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  sure, 

In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure. 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 
That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  avance. 


1  Ptaaaed :  tlMit  !■,  "If  ttaoa  art  a  goddeaa,  I  cannot  raalat  thf  power;  but  If  only  n  mortal  ei«»> 
lM«,  God  aurely  cannot  leit  or  incline  you  to  grteTe  or  five  pain  to  a  poor  creator*  Uac  lovaa 
IM.**— lyjtr.  t  Inlaid  like  fret-work.  t  a  aort  of  predooa  atone.  4  Shlnmff. 

i  Sjanflra.  •  **  Made  In  the  ftmn  of  a  loTe-knoC  or  garland.**— lV<tor. 

t  ▲  kind  of  Uly.  It  la  oonjectored  that  the  royal  poet  may  here  allnde  coTertly  to  the  name  of  hia 
iSrtraM^  whld^  In  the  dlmlnnUTe.  was  Janet  or  JoncL—  Thomiom*t  EiMkm  ^  EMnf%  ^dWir.  Ayr, 

>  The  repctttlon  of  thla  word  la  apparenUy  a  mlatake  of  the  original  tranacriber. 

* tta.  la thla an emrftryUrnMi^Le. enamel!  lOQold-work.  U  Fire, 

UAWtl*.  m; 
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Anil  when  she  walked  had  a  littlo  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent, 

Her  fair  fresh  ftce,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 

To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might; 

Methought  the  dajr  was  turned  into  night' 


WILLIAM  CAXTON.    1413—1491. 

O  Albion  t  ttlH  U17  KTatttode  oonfeia 
To  CAXfOVt  ftrander  of  the  Biutuh  Pumsi 
Stnoe  lint  thy  motmtBlna  rote,  or  rlTera  flow'd. 
Who  on  thy  Ules  to  rkh  a  boon  bettow'dl 


Lord  t  taaght  by  thee,  when  Caxtoh  bade 

His  silent  words  (br  ever  speak : 
A  grave  fbr  tyrants  then  was  made — 

Then  crack'd  the  chain  which  yet  shaU  break. 

Thb  name  of  William  Caxton  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  world  of  letters,  for  he  it  was  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into 
England.  He  was  born  in  tho  county  of  Kent  in  the  year  1413,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  London.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  integrity  and  good  behavior,  bis  master  bequeathed  him  a 
small  sum  of  mom-y  as  a  capital  with  which  to  trade.  He  was  soon  chosen 
by  the  Mercer's  Company  to  be  their  agent  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  in  which 
countries  he  spent  about  twenty-three  years.  While  there,  the  new  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing*  was  everywhere  spoken  Of;  and  Caxton,  at  a  great 

1  **  R  would,  perhaps,  be  dlOlcalt  to  select  even  from  Chaucer's  most  finished  works  a  kingr  specimen 
of  deacrlpUTe  poetry  so  uniformly  elegant  as  this :  Indeed  some  o(  the  verses  are  so  highly  finished, 
that  they  would  not  disfigure  the  composiUons  of  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Gray.'*-~£UM. 

t  It  is  not  a  little  singular  Utat  the  history  of  prinUnfr.  that  art  which  commemorates  all  other  in> 
ventiona,  and  which  hands  down  to  posterity  every  important  event,  is  so  enveloped  in  mystery  Uiat 
the  ablest  minds  in  Europe  have  had  long  and  acrtoionlons  disputaUons  respecting  the  question  to 
what  place  and  to  what  person  the  Invention  is  rlKhtfully  due.  There  is  not  space  here  to  give  even 
lui  ooUine  of  ttiesc  controversies ;  I  can  merely  give  the  result  The  two  cities  which  claim  f  ht 
discovery  are  Haarlem  or  Haerlcm,  a  dty  of  North  Holland,  and  Menta,  in  Germany  on  the  Bhine. 
The  dispute,  however,  as  Mr.  Timpcrley  properly  observes,  has  turned  rather  on  words  than  IkctS) 
arlaing  trmn  the  diflfercnt  dcfltdUons  of  the  wori  raixrivo.  If  the  honor  is  to  lie  awarded  from  ths 
discovery  of  the  principle,  it  is  unquestionably  due  to  Lawrence  Coster,  of  Haarlem,  who  first  found 
out  the  method  of  impressing  characters  on  paper,  by  means  of  blocks  of  carved  wood,  about  14M. 
If  movable  types  be  considered  the  criterion,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  must,  the  merit  of  the  invention 
N  doe  to  John  Outtenburg,  of  Mentz,  who  used  them  about  1440 :  while  Schoeflfer,  in  conjunction 
With  Faust,  was  the  first  who  founded  types  of  roetaL 

From  all  the  arguments  and  opinions,  therefore,  which  have  been  adduced  in  this  important  con- 
troversy, the  following  conclusion  may  be  saUsCtctorily  drawn.  To  JOHN  OUTTENBURG,  of 
Menti,  Is  due  the  appeUaUon  of  FjiTusa  of  PaiVTivo ;  to  PETER  SCHOEFFER  that  of  FATHxa  or 
l^aiTBapFOwnnro;  and  to  JOHN  FAUST  that  of  aasKomc  Patkox,  by  whose  pecanlary  aid  tha 
srondOTftil  diaoovery  was  brought  rapidly  to  perfection 
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expense  of  time  and  labor,  and  with  an  industry  to  which  aU  obstacles  will 
erer  give  way,  made  himself  complete  master  of  it,  as  then  knoMm.  He  first 
employed  himself  in  translating  from  French  into  English,  Thi  ReaufeO  ^  of  th§ 
Hidoria  of  TVioyc,  which  was  published  at  Cologne,  1471,  and  is  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  the  English  language.  The  next  year  Caxton  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1474  put  forth  The  Game  of  Chess,  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  book  eTer  printed  in  England.  It  was  entitled,  Th€  Oanu  and  Playe  of 
tki  Chtsae :  JVanilaUd  omt  of  the  French,  and  imprynUd  by  WUUam  Caxton, 
Fynyshed  the  last  day  of  Marche,  the  yer  of  our  Lord  God^  a  thoueand  foure  hut^ 
dred,  Ixxmj. 

Caxton  was  a  man  Who  united  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character 
to  indefatigable  industry.  He  styled  himself  <*  simple  William  Caxton."  Ho 
printed,  in  all,  about  sixty-four  different  works,  a  great  number  of  which  he 
translated  as  well  as  printed ;  and  those  which  he  did  not  translate,  he  often 
lerised  and  altered ;  so  that,  in  point  of  language,  they  may  be  considered  as 
his  own.  He  continued  to  prepare  works  for  the  press  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life ;  and  though  of  no  brilliancy  of  talent,  he  exemplifies,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  how  much  good  one  man  may  do,  of  even  moderate  powers,  provideil 
he  industriously  and  faithfully  employs  all  that  has  been  given  to  him  with  an 
eye  single  to  one  great  object* 

Among  other  works*  printed  by  Caxton  were  the  Chronicles  of  England, 
which  contained  indeed  some  true  history,  but  much  more  of  romantic  foble. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  following  may  be  given  upon  the 

ORIGIN  OF  THE   NAME   OF  ALBION. 

Before  that  I  will  speak  of  Brute,^  it  shall  be  shewed  how  the 
land  of  England  was  first  named  Albion,  and  by  what  encheson' 
it  was  so  named. 

Of  the  noble  land  of  Syria,  there  was  a  royal  king  and  mighty, 
and  a  man  of  mat  renown,  that  was  called  Dioclesian,  that  well 
and  worthily  him  governed  and  ruled  thro'  his  noble  chivalry ;  so 
that  he  conquered  all  the  lands  about  him ;  so  that  almost  all  the 
kings  of  the  world  to  him  were  attendant.  It  befel  thus  that  this 
Dioclesian  spoused  a  gentle  damsel  that  was  wonder  fair,  that  was 
his  uncle's  daughter,  Labana.  And  she  loved  him  as  reason 
would;  so  that  he  had  by  her  thirty-three  daughters;  of  the 
which  the  eldest  was  called  Aibine.  And  these  damsels,  when 
they  came  unto  age,  became  so  fair  that  it  was  wonder.  Whereof 
Dioclesian  anon  let  make  a  suromoninpr,  and  commanded  by  his 
letters,  that  all  the  kings  that  held  of  him,  should  come  at  a  cer- 
tain day,  as  in  his  letters  were  contained,  to  make  a  feast  royal 
At  which  day,  thither  they  came,  and  brought  with  them  aamt 
rals,  princes,  and  dukes,  and  noble  chivalry.  The  feast  was  roy 
ally  arrayed  ;  and  there  they  lived  in  joy  and  mirth  enough,  that 

1  ConpUatlon— KlecUon.  l  Read— "Life  of  Caxton,**  pnbllBbed  by  the  Society  Ibr  the  Dtf- 

IMmB  of  Vsefnl  Knowledge.  *  For  a  fuUllst  of  his  works,  see  Ames's  ••Typographical  Antlqnl- 

tlM|**  or  **  TlanirOTlry*-  History  of  Printing,"  page  lU.  4  This  Brute  was  the  grandson  of . 

•ad  the  (Al  dironldes  derived  the  descent  of  the  Britona  tnm  the  Tlrq|ans.  *  Chaoea 
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it  waa  wonder  to  wyte.*  And  it  befei  thus,  that  Dioclesian  thought 
to  marry  his  daughters  among  ail  those  kings  that  were  of  that 
solemnity.  And  so  they  spake  and  did,  that  Albine,  his  eJdest 
daughter,  and  all  her  sisters,  richly  were  married  unto  thirty-three 
kings,  that  were  lords  of  great  honour  and  of  power,  at  this  solem- 
nity. And  when  the  sdemnity  was  done,  every  king  took  his 
wiie,  and  led  them  into  their  own  country,  and  there  made  them 
queens. 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  these  thirty-three  wives  conspired  to 
kill  their  husbands,  all  on  the  same  night,  and  "  anon,  as  their  lords  were 
asleep,  they  cut  all  their  husbands'  throats  ,*  and  so  they  slew  them  all.'* 

When  that  Dioclesian,  their  father,  heard  of  this  thing,  he  be- 
came furiously  wroth  against  his  daughters,  and  anon  would 
them  all  have  brente.'  But  all  the  barons  and  lords  of  Syria 
counseled  not  so  for  to  do  such  straitness"  to  his  own  daughters ; 
but  only  should  void  the  land  of  them  for  evermore ;  so  that  they 
never  should  come  again ;  and  so  he  did. 

And  Dioclesian,  that  was  their  father,  anon  commanded  them 
to  go  into  a  ship,  and  delivered  to  them  victuak  for  half  a  year. 
And  when  this  was  done,  all  the  sisters  went  into  the  ship,  and 
sailed  forth  in  the  sea,  and  took  all  their  friends  to  Apolin,  that 
was  their  Grod.  And  so  long  they  sailed  in  the  sea,  till  at  the  last 
they  came  and  arrived  in  an  isle,  that  was  all  wilderness.  And 
when  dame  Albine  was  come  to  that  land,  and  all  her  sisters,  this 
Albine  went  first  forth  out  of  the  ship,  and  said  to  her  other  sis- 
ters :  For  as  much,  (said  she,)  as  I  am  the  eldest  sister  of  all  this 
company,  and  first  this  land  hath  taken ;  and  for  as  much  as  my 
name  is  Albine,  I  will  that  this  land  be  called  Albion,  after  mine 
own  name.  And  anon,  all  her  sisters  granted  to  her  with  a  good 
wiU. 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR.     1465—1530. 


WiLLiAX  DuNBAE  IS  pronounced  by  Ellis,^  to  be  <*  the  greatest  poet  Soot- 
land  has  produced."  His  writings,  however,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century; 
but  Us  &me  since  then  has  been  continually  rising.  His  chief  poems  are 
The  Thistle  aitd  The  Ross,  The  Dance,  and  The  Goldeit  Tsaex.  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose  was  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  of  Soot- 
land  with  Margaret  Tudor,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VU.  of  England, 
au  event  in  which  the  whole  future  political  state  of  both  nations  was  vitally 
inurestcd,  and  which  ultimately  produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  and 
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hngdomsy  in  the  person  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  1603 — 
1625.  This  poem  opens  with  the  following  stanzas,  remarkable  for  their  de» 
Kiiptiye  and  picturesque  beauties : 

Quhen>  Merche  wes  with  variand  windis  past. 
And  Appryll  had  with  hir  silver  shouris 
Tane  leif*  at  Nature,  with  ane  orient  blast, 
And  lusty  May,  that  muddii*  is  of  flouris, 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  houris, 
Amang  the  tendir  odouris  reid  and  quhyt 
Quhois*  harmony  to  heir  it  wes  delyt: 

In  bed  at  morrow  sleiping  as  I  lay, 
Methocht  Aurora,  with  her  cristall  ene 
In  at  the  window  lukit^  by  the  day, 
And  halsit^  me  with  visage  pale  and  grene; 
On  quhois  hand  a  lark  sang,  fro  the  splene^'' 
*  Awak,  hivariB,>  out  of  your  slemering,* 
Se  how  ^e  lusty  morrow  dois  upspringP 

Methocht  fresche  May  befoir  my  bed  upstoda, 
In  weid*<^  depaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew, 
Sober,  benyng,  and  full  of  mansuetode^ 
In  bright  atteir  of  flouris  forgit'*  new, 
Heviniy  of  color,  quhyt,  leid,  brown,  and  blew, 
Balmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phebus'  bemys ; 
Quhil  al  the  house  iUumynit  of  her  lemys.^ 

Tbb  Durcs  of  the  Sown  Dtadbf  Smt  through  HeU  has  mn^  merit  On  the 
eve  of  Lent,  a  day  of  general  oonfession,  the  poet,  in  a  dream,  86es  a  display  of 
heaven  and  helL  Mahomet,u  or  the  devil,  commands  a  danoe  to  be  perfiurmed 
by  a  select  party  of  fiends,  and  immediately  the  Seven  Deadly  9m$  appear. 
The  (bllowing  is  a  description  of  Ehtt  2 — 

Next  in  the  dance  followit  Isrvi, 
FUd  ftdl  of  feidw  and  fellony, 

Hid  malyce  and  dispyte ; 
For  pryvie  haterit  **  that  tratouf  trymlit,** 
Him  followit  mony  freik  dissymlit,^ 

With  feynit  wordis  quhyte. 
And  flattereis  into  mens  facis. 
And  back-byttaris^  of  sundry  raois, 

To  ley*  that  had  delyte. 
With  rownaris^  of  fals  lesingis  :'* 
Allace !  that  courtis  of  noble  kingis 

Of  tiiam  can  nevir  be  quyte  !"*■ 

As  a  speoimen  of  one  of  his  minor  poems  take  the  following,  oontaininfr 
much  wholesome  advice  >« 


1  When.  Q»  bM  ttm  ftme  of  «w     t  Taken  Vemw.     t  Mother.      *  Whote.     *  Looked.     •  HlUk*. 
t  Wlh  food  wllL      tLoren.       •  Blombertnf.       10  Attire.       n  Forged,  node,      it  Brif htaen. 
IS  The  Chrletiuu*  tn  the  crnaedea,  were  eocostoiiied  to  hear  the  ttracene  swattr  bj  their  Prophet 
hhomet^  who  tten  heceme,  in  Europe^  another  name  fbr  the  DeTfl. 

M  Knalty.        IS  Hhtred.       M  Trvmhied.       17  DiaMmbltng  gaUant.      U  Baekbttero.       M  Uob 

To  fWHidii  Of  Mr,  or  almply  to  ro«M^  waa  to  whlaper  in  the  ear. 
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NO   TREASURE   WITHOUT   GLADNESS. 

I. 

Be  merry,  man !  and  take  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretchit  world  of  sorrow ! 
To  God  be  humble,  and  to  thy  friend  be  Idnd, 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow : 
His  chance  to>night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow. 

Be  blithe  in  heart  for  any  ^venture ; 
For  oft  with  Mrysure'  it  has  been  said  aforrow,' 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasGre. 

II. 

Make  thee  good  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  worldis  wrak*  but  wel&re,  nought  avails : 
Na  good  is  thine,  save  only  but  thou  spends; 

Remenant  all  thou  brookis  but  with  bales> 
Seek  to  solice  when  sadness  thee  assails : 

In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure ; 
Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails : 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasCire. 

III. 

Follow  on  pity;*  flee  trouble  and  debate; 

With  famous  folkis  hold  thy  company ; 
Be  charitable,  and  humble  in  thine  estate, 

For  worldly  honour  lastis  but  a  cry;* 
For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  melancholy ; 

Be  rich  in  patience,  gif  thou  in  goods  be  poor; 
Who  livis  merry,  he  livis  mightily : 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 

IT. 

Though  all  the  werk^  that  ever  had  livand  wight 

Were  only  thine,  no  more  thy  part  does  fitU 
But  meat,  drink,  clais,>  and  of  die  laif*  a  sight  I 

Yet,  to  the  Judge  thou  shall  give  'compt  of  aU. 
Ane  reckoning  right  comes  of  ane  ragment^^  small, 

Be  just,  and  joyous,  and  do  to  none  ix^jiire, 
Akd  tbuth  shall  xakb  thxx  STEoire  am  ast  wall: 

Without  gladness  availis  no  treas(ire. 

1  ^nadoou  t  A-lbre,  beftve.  •  Merehandlae,  treMure;  that  ia,  wor1d*i  tnah  wMhoat 

hMUk.   Ben  m  am  tt»  orlglaal,  etymologtoal  Bwirtng  of  tte  prepotttlon  M  to  be  m§kmd. 

*  Thottcomfujoyll  tl>e  rwMtndrr  only  wtth  Wte,  or  aoiTOw.  *  Orlgtaianyfii^uid  jrii%snttM 
%-*%.      •  No  longw  Itea  a  Muad.     T  FouoMtana.     •  QoUiea.     •  Bcnaliidar.    10 1 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE.    1480—1530. 


Wte,  with  a  geaerooa  tbongh  mtatekan  wmi^ 
WttbfCood  «  brutal  tynmt't  naeftil  lagc^ 
LUm  Cato  Ann,  like  Arlatldet  jnat^ 
Uke  rigid  Ctnefnnatni  noltly  poor— 
A  dnnitteM  mmI  onec^  who  nnllBd  on  < 


SiE  Tboxas  Bfoms  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  pramhioxit  character  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  Yill.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1480.  When 
a  boy  he  was  in  the  fiimily  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu^,  who  used  to  say 
of  him  to  his  guests,  **  This  boy  who  waits  at  my  table,  who  lives  to  see  it| 
will  prove  a  manrellous  num.'*  He  entered  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  elected  member  of  Par- 
liament In  1516  he  was  sent  to  Flanders  on  an  important  mission,  and  on 
his  return,  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  appointed 
kUn  one  of  his  privy  counciL  In  1529,  on  the  disgrace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
be  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  being  the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the 
office.  But  he  was  soon  to  experience  in  himself  the  language  which  Shak* 
speare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Wolsey  to  Cromwell,— 

*'How  wretched 
le  that  poor  nwn  that  hanga  on  prtnoee'  ftTora." 

Heniy  YHL  doubtless  raised  More  to  this  high  office,  that  he  might  aid 
him  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  But  More 
was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman  church,  and  looked  with  horror  upon 
any  tiling  that  was  denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  as  the 
king^s  divorce  was  by  the  pope.  He  therefore  begged  that  monster  of  wick- 
edness, Henry  VIIL,  to  excuse  him  from  giving  an  opinion.  But  the  tyrant 
was  relentless,  and  the  result  was,  that  when  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  1534,  declaring  Henry  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  More  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  of  him,  and  he  died  on  a 
8caffi>ld,  a  martyr  to  his  adhesion  to  the  papal  church,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  p(^>e,  on  the  Stfa  of  July,  1535.  **  Nothing  is  wanting,"  (says  Mr.  Hume,) 
■  to  the  gkny  of  this  end  but  a  better  cause.  But  as  the  man  followed  his 
principles  and  sense  of  duty,  however  misguided,  his  constancy  and  integrity 
are  not  the  less  objects  of  our  admiration. " 

More  was  a  man  of  true  genius^  and  of  a  mind  enriched  with  all  the  learn- 
ing of  his  time,  and  no  one  had  a  greater  influence  over  his  contemporaries. 
He  held  continued  correspondence  with  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  The 
great  Erasmus  went  to  England  on  purpose  to  er\joy  the  pleasure  of  his  con 
versation.  It  is  said  that  their  first  meeting  was  at  the  lord  mayor's  table,  at 
that  time  always  open  to  men  nf  learning  and  eminence,  but  they  were  un- 
known to  each  other.  At  dinner,  a  dispute  arising  on  some  theological  points, 
Elraamns  expressed  himself  with  great  severity  of  the  clergy,  and  ridiculed, 
witii  considerable  acrimony,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  More  re- 
joined with  all  his  strength  of  argument  and  keenness  of  wit  Erasmus,  thus 
assailed,  exclaimed  with  some  vehemence,  «  AiU  tu  Monu  ct,  ami  nuUm  ;">  to 
whicbMore  with  great  readiness  replied,  «  Jhd  tu  u  JEramnUy  mU  Diabolm.^  > 

l«*Toasf«iilhwlforaorBooiM.'*  t « itthar  ymi  an  XnMmoa  or  the  Iterfl.** 
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In  this  contest  Sir  Thomases  wit,  if  not  his  arguments,  rather  prevailed ;  but 
not  long  after,  Erasmus  had  a  far  greater  advantage.  More  had  lent  Eras- 
mus a  horse,  which  he  took  over  with  him  to  Holland.  Instead  of  returning 
it  to  die  owner,  he  sent  him  the  following  epigram,  intended  as  an  answer  to 
the  former  arguments  of  Sir  Thomas  on  the  sul^ect  of  transubsta  ntiation  >— 

Oood  odhidixiiAi 
De  ooipora  CHulat^ 

Grade  qoM  edu,  et  edUa : 
Mo  tlbl  KMrtbo 
De  too  palfirldOi 

Crete  411M  iMitaaib  et  inbeea 


More  was  of  a  very  cheerful  or  rather  mirthful  disposition,  which  fbrsook 
him  not  to  the  last,  and  he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
bkxjk.  The  following  couplet,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  indicates  fhe  state 
of  mind,  which  may  have  partially  enabled  him  to  meet  his  &te  with  a  forti- 
tude so  admirable : 

If  evils  come  not,  then  our  fears  are  vain ; 
And  if  they  do,  fear  bat  augments  the  pain. 

Truth,  however,  compels  me  to  add  that  his  character  presents  moay  ipoon* 
■istencies;  for  though  he  was  a  witty  companion,  he  was  a  stern  fanatic , 
though  playful  and  affectionate  in  his  own  household,  he  lorded  it  with  an 
iron  rod  over  God's  heritage ;  though  an  enlightened  statesman,  ably  ai|fuing 
in  his  study  against  sanguinary  laws,  from  his  chair  of  office  he  spared  no 
pains  to  carry  the  most  sanguinary  into  execution ;  and  though  ranked  as  a 
philosopher,  be,  every  Friday,  scourged  his  own  body  with  whips  of  knotted 
oords,  and  by  way  of  further  penance,  wore  a  hair  shirt  next  to  his  lacerated 
■kin. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  his  Utopia.*  The 
title  of  it  is  as  follows :  «< «  A  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  witty  Work  of  the 
best  State  of  the  public  Weal,  and  of  the  new  Isle  called  Utopia.**  It  'is  a 
philosophical  romance,  in  which  More,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  erects  an 
Imaginary  republic,  arranges  society  in  a  form  entirely  new,  and  endows  it 
with  institutions  more  likely,  as  he  thought,  to  secure  its  happiness,  than  any 
which  mankind  had  hidierto  experienced.  But  while  there  is  much  in  it 
that  is  fimciful  and  truly  Utopian,  there  is  also  much  that  is  truly  excellent 
and  worthy  to  be  adopted.  Thus,  instead  of  severe  punishment  for  theft,  the 
author  would  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people,  so  as  to  take 
away  the  temptation  to  crime ;  for,  says  he,  « if  you  sufler  your  people  to  be 
ill-educated,  and  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  from  their  infancy,  and  then 
ptmish  them  for  those  crimes  to  which  ^eir  first  education  exposed  them, 

m i_  ■ ■  I  ■         II  .       -  ^^^^— ^^_^^^^^^,^.— ^ 

t  Dor  want  of  a  better,  I  fire  Che  fbUowtnc  Tenlont 

Of  Chrlat't  body  yoa  eald 
BeUere  that  'ti«  bread. 

And  bread  It  rarely  win  be; 
Thus  to  yoa  I  wrtte  back— 
Bettere  that  your  taadk 

U  wtth  you,  and  with  yoa  to  be. 

•  Hera  »ta»uty  wrtttan  Bntopla,  from  the  Greek  m  (nr)  **yinSl  bappDy,"  and  9igm  (r*v»s)  "a 
Rtaoe:"  that  ia,  "a  land  of  perfect  happlneae."  The  Utopia  waa  written  In  Uttn,  and  not  tranaMad 
Iffl  a  MihaaiQeBt  ag«,  by  Blibop 
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what  else  is  to  be  concluded  from  this,  but  that  you  first  make  thieves  and 
then  punish  themt** 

DucmiPTiov  OF  THB  IsLAiTD  Utovia.  It  IS  somcwhere  in  the  midst  o( 
the  sea,  of  a  crescent  shape,  like  the  new  moon,  but  more  curved,  the  two 
extremities  coming  nearer  together.  Hence  the  concave  part  forms  an  ad- 
mirable harbor  for  ships,  but  the  entrance  is  so  full  of  rocks,  that  no  one  but 
a  Utopian  could  steer  a  vessel  sa&ly  into  the  harbor.^  They  are  therefore 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  There  are  fifiy-four  cities  in  the  island^ 
shout  the  same  distance  apart  They  are  surrounded  by  high  walls ;  the 
streets  twenty  feet  wide.  All  the  houses  have  large  gardens  in  the  rear. 
•  Whoso  will  may  go  in,*'  for  there  is  nothing  within  the  houses  that  is  pr^ 
vate,  or  any  num*s  own.    And  every  tenth  year  they  change  bouses  by  lot 

Taxim  TmADXs  avd  MAinrsa  or  Lira.  Agriculture  is  that  which  is  so 
universally  understood  among  them  all,  that  no  person  either  man  or  vromaa 
is  ignorant  of  it  The  husbandmen  labor  the  ground,  breed  cattle,  hew  wood, 
and  convey  it  to  the  towns.  They  also  raise  a  great  deal  of  poultry,  and  that 
•*hy  a  marvellous  policy:  for  the  hens  do  not  sit  upon  the  eggs;  but  by  keep> 
ing  them  in  a  certain  equal  heat,  they  bring  life  into  them  and  hatch  them : 
and  the  chickens,  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  shell,  follow  men  and 
women  instead  of  hens.'*  Besides  agriculture,  eyery  man  has  some  peculiar 
tiade  to  which  he  applies  himself  All  the  island  over  they  wear  the  same 
sort  of  clothes,  without  any  other  distinction  than  that  which  is  neoessary  for 
marking  the  difference  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the  married  and  un- 
married. Hie  fashion  never  alters,  and  every  fondly  makes  their  own  clothes. 

In  TmATXLLure,  though  « they  carry  nothing  forth  with  them,  yet  in  all  their 
journey  they  lack  nothing :  for  wheresoever  they  come  they  be  at  home*"  There 
are  no  ■  wine  taverns  nor  ale-houses"  there,  so  that  the  disgraceful  business 
of  manufacturing  or  selling  intoxicating  drinks  is  not  known.    Happy  islaodl 

Taxim  Nonovs  or  Fivxar  ash  WxAi.Ta.  **  The  Utopians  wonder  how 
any  man  should  be  so  much  taken  with  the  glaring,  doubtful  lustre  of  a  jewel 
or  stone,  that  can  look  up  to  a  star,  or  to  the  sun  itself:  or  how  any  should 
value  himself  because  his  cloth  is  made  of  finer  thread ;  for,  bow  fine  soever 
tliat  thread  may  be,  it  was  once  no  better  than  the  fleece  of  n  sheep,  and  that 
sheep  was  a  sheep  still  for  all  its  wearing  it  They  wonder  much  to  hear 
that  gold,  which  in  itself  is  so  useless  a  thing,  should  be  everywhere  so  much 
esteemed,  tibat  even  man,  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  whom  it  has  its 
value,  should  yet  be  thought  of  less  value  than  it  is ;  so  that  a  man  of  lead, 
who  has  no  more  sense  than  a  log  of  wood,  and  is  as  bod  as  he  is  foolish, 
should  have  many  wise  and  good  men  serving  him,  only  beoause  he  had  a 
great  heap  of  that  metal.** 

Tsxra  Nonovs  or  Hmmire.  **  Among  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure  they 
reckon  all  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  or  birding,  or  gaming ;  of  whose  mad- 
ness they  have  only  heard,  for  they  have  no  such  things  among  them.  What 
pleasure,  they  ask,  can  one  find  in  seeing  dogs  run  ai\er  a  hare  1  It  ought 
rather  to  stir  pity,  when  a  weak,  harmless,  and  timid  hare  is  devoured  by  a 
strong,  fierce,  and  cruel  dog.  Therefore,  ail  this  business  of  hunting  is,  among 
the  Utopians,  turned  over  to  their  butchers ;  and  they  look  on  hunting  as  one 
of  the  basest  parts  of  a  butcher's  work.'* 


la  Mr  Hmmbm*!  deMrlptlon  of  XTtopta,  that  many  of  uie  iHumad  o  dmt  4mj  took  a 
ft  and  tlMNgM  tt  eapedlaat  Uiat  mltslonartM  ■bould  be  lent  oat  to  cznftxt  ao  wnr  a 
pcofte  to  ChriaUaiyty. 
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Or  Laws  avd  Lawtsei.  *<  They  haye  but  few  laws,  and  such  is  their 
ooastituti(m  that  they  need  not  many.  They  do  very  much  condenm  other 
nations  whose  laws,  together  with  the  comments  on  them,  swell  np  so  mauy 
volumes,  for  they  think  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  oblige  men  to  obey  a  body 
of  laws  diat  are  both  of  such  a  bulk  and  so  dark  that  they  cannot  be  read  or 
understood  by  every  one  of  the  subjects."  They  have  no  lawyers  among 
them,  ibr  they  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  people  whose  profession  it  is  to  dis- 
guise matters  as  well  as  to  wrest  laws ;  and,  therefore,  they  think  it  is  much 
better  that  every  man  should  plead  his  own  cause,  and  trust  it  to  the  judge." 

Or  THXim  Nonovs  or  Wae.  **  They  detest  war  as  a  very  brutal  thing ; 
and  which,  to  the  reproach  of  human  nature,  is  more  practiced  by  men  tlian 
any  sort  of  beasts :  and  they,  against  the  custom  of  almost  all  other  nations, 
think  that  there  is  nothing  more  inglorious  than  that  glory  which  is  gained  by 
war.*  They  would  be  both  troubled  and  ashamed  of  a  bloody  victory  over 
their  enemies ;  and  in  no  victory  do  they  glory  so  much,  as  in  that  which  is 
gained  by  dexterity  and  good  conduct,  without  bloodshed."* 

Sneh  are  a  few  of  the  many  admirable  reflections  to  be  found  in  the  Utopia. 
No  one  can  read  it  attentively  widiout  profit,  and  without  acknowledging  it 
to  be  fiiU  of  those  profound  observations  and  shrewd  insights  into  human 
namre,  which  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  singular  Mrisdom,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  spirit  and  practices  of  his  own  age.^ 

Besides  the  Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  wrote  a  great  number  of  theological  trea- 
tises, the  main  design  of  which  was  to  oppose  the  Reformation.  He  also 
wrote  a  «  History  of  Edward  V.  and  his  Brother,  and  of  Richard  IH."  Of 
this,  Hume  speaks  in  the  highest  terms :  "  No  historian,"  (he  says,)  <*  either 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  can  possibly  have  more  weight  He  may  justly 
be  esteemed  a  contempomry  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  two  princes ; 
and  it  is  plain  fiom  his  narrative  that  he  had  the  particulars  from  the  eye- 
wimesses  themselves."  That  wretch,  Richard  HI.,  resolved,  as  the  first  step 
to  his  usurpation,  to  get  both  the  young  princes  into  his  hand.  Accordingly 
he  despatched  Gardinal  Bourchier,  with  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the  queeii;  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  give  them  up.  After  a  long  dialogue,  the  cardinal,  per- 
ceiving the  little  progress  he  had  made  with  her,  finally  assured  her  that  if 
she  would  consent  to  deliver  the  Duke  of  York  to  him,  he  **  durst  lay  his  own 
body  and  soul  both  pledge,  not  only  for  his  surety,  but  also  ibr  his  estate." 
The  queen,  seeing  longer  resistance  to  be  fVuitless,  taking  the  young  duke  by 
the  hand,  thus  addressed  the  cardinal  and  other  lords : 

My  lord,  (quod  she,)  and  all  my  lords,  I  neither  am  so  unwise 
to  mistrust  your  wits,  nor  so  suspicious  to  mistrust  your  truths. 
Of  which  thmg  I  purpose  to  make  you  such  a  proof,  as  if  either 


1  "TUa  ts  a  Amw  tbrurt.  Our  tews  an  m  numerooa,  Uiat,  tofetber  ?rtth  their  oommentartea,  ttey 
would  have  tarnished  rafflelent  aolkl  readlnic  tor  Adam,  had  he  Ihred  unUl  now ;  and  the  beet  of  It  la, 
Uiat  he  would  probably  have  been  aa  wlae  when  he  conohided  aa  when  he  began.**— /.  A,  St,  JUm. 

t  ••  As  long  as  nianklnd  shall  continue  to  bestow  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers  than  oa 
their  bcncfMtora,  the  thirst  of  mUttary  glory  will  erer  be  the  vice  of  the  most  exalted  chancierB.**-> 


s  ABoCher  home  thrust;  ft>r  modem  generals,  so  they  obtain  the  yletory.  care  not  a  straw  Ibr  ths 
espense  ot  human  Ilfb  by  wMeh  It  Is  purchased. 

«Bead-tbe  •'FraUmlnary  Dlsoourac^  toanexoeUentedlUonof  UMl7topla,by  J.A.ItJohii,Xa4.| 
London,  IMS:  alao,  an  admirably  written  111b  of  More  in  Lonl  Campbell's  **  Uvea  oftkt  nMrnnnnnrs," 
•MM  of  the  noit  loterestinf  and  InstnicUve  biographical  works  In  the  hLngnage. 
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of  both  lacked  in  yoa,  might  turn  both  me  to  great  sorrow*  the 
realm  to  much  harm,  and  you  to  great  reproach.  For  io !  here  is, 
(quod  she,)  this  gentleman,  whom  I  doubt  not, I  could  here  keep 
safe,  if  I  would,  whatsoever  any  man  say.  And  I  doubt  not  also, 
that  there  be  some  abroad  so  deadly  enemies  unto  my  blood,  that 
if  they  wist  where  any  of  it  lay  in  their  own  body,  they  would  let 
it  out.  We  have  also  had  experience  that  the  desire  of  a  king- 
dom knoweth  no  kindred.  The  brother  hath  been  the  brothers 
bane.  And  may  the  nephews  be  sure  of  their  uncle  ?  Each  of 
these  children  is  other's  defence  while  they  be  asunder,  and  each 
of  their  lives  lieth  in  the  other's  body.  Keep  one  safe,  and  both 
be  sure ;  and  nothing  for  them  both  more  perilous,  than  to  be  both 
in  one  place.  For  what  wise  merchant  ventureth  all  his  goods  in 
oue  ship  ?  All  this  notwithstanding,  here  I  deliver  him,  and  his 
brother  in  him,  to  keep  into  your  hands,  of  whom  I  shall  ask  them 
both  afore  Qod  and  the  world.  Faithful  ye  be,  that  wot  I  well ; 
sod  I  know  well  you  be  wise.  Power  and  strength  to  keep  him, 
if  ye  list,  neither  lack  ye  of  yourself,  nor  can  lack  help  in  their 
cause.  And  if  ye  cannot  elsewhere,  then  may  you  leave  him 
here.  But  only  one  thing  I  beseech  you,  for  the  trust  that  his 
&theT  put  in  you  ever,  and  for  the  trust  that  I  put  in  you  now, 
that  as  far  as  ye  think  that  I  fear  too  much,  be  you  well  ware  that 
you  fear  not  as  far  too  little.  And  therewithal,  she  said  unto  the 
child :  Farewell,  my  own  sweet  son ;  Grod  send  you  good  keep- 
ing; let  me  kiss  you  once  yet  ere  you  go:  for  Grod  knoweth 
when  we  shall  kiss  together  again.  And  therewith  she  kissed 
him,  and  blessed  him  ;  turned  her  back  and  wept,  and  went  her 
way,  leaving  the  child  weeping  as  fast.^ 

Sir  Thomas  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
oountry  gentleman  of  high  standing,  Mr.  John  Colt,  who  offered  to  More  the 
choice  of  either  of  his  datighters.  He  was  more  pleased  with  the  second,  and 
was  about  to  bring  matters  to  a  close,  when  thinking  how  much  it  would 
grieve  the  elder  sister  to  see  the  younger  preferred  before  her,  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed  the  elder,  and  married  her  out  of  pure  benevolence.  He  was  well 
rewarded  lor  his  kindness.  She  proved  an  excellent  wife,  sympathizing  Mrith 
him  in  aU  lus  labors  and  duties ;  but  died  after  having  been  married  six 
years,  leaving  three  daughters  and  a  son.  For  his  second  wife  he  married  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Alice  Middleton,  of  a  very  different  character.  He  had  not  the 
least  intention  that  way  himsell^  but  was  addressing  her  in  behalf  of  a  friend, 
when  she  very  plainly  answered  him,  that  «  he  might  speed  the  better  if  he 
would  speak  in  his  OMm  behalf."  Upon  that  hint  he  spake— and  married  her 
-^md,  sorrowfhi  to  say,  lived  very  uncomfortably  with  her.  **  Any  heart  but 
More's,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  **  would  have  been  broken  by  this  match, 
for  she  was  one  of  the  most  loquacious,  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded  of 
women ;  but,  like  another  Socrates,  More  endeavored  to  laugh  away  his  oun 


1  The  raralt  la  known!  tte  ktof,  (Bdwaxd  V.)  and  hia  brother,  the  Duke  oT  York,  wera 
k  tke  T»w«r  toy  the  navpcr,  Jone^  1411. 
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jugal  miseriea."    The  Ibllowing  letter  to  her  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  its  spirit  of  gentleness,  benevolence,  and  piety ; — 

Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  hearty  wise  I  recommend  me  to  yovu 
And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our 
bams  and  our  neighbours*  also,  witn  all  the  com  that  was  therein ; 
albeit  (saving  Gk)d*s  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
corn  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such  a  chance,  we 
must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad 
of  his  visitation.  He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he 
hath  by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  ful- 
filled I  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good  worth« 
and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity  as  for  prosperity. 
And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss 
than  for  our  winning,  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for 
us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  take  all  the  household  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank 
God,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us,  and  for  that  he  has  taken 
from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  leA  us ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he 
can  increase  when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet 
less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my  poor  neigh- 
bours have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no  thought  therefore ;  for,  if  I 
should  not  leave  myself  a  spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour 
of  mine  bear  no  loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house*  I 
pray  you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry  in 
God ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  mends  what  way  were  best 
to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for  com  for  our  household,  and 
for  seed  this  year  commg,  if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the 
ground  still  in  our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that 
we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  suddenly  thus 
to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  from  our  farm,  till  we 
have  somewhat  advised  us  thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more 
now  than  ye  shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters, 
ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  should 
tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But  now  I  shall,  I  think,  be- 
cause of  this  chance,  ^et  leave  this  next  week  to  come  home  and 
see  you,  and  then  shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things, 
what  order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  our  children,  as  ye 
can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third  day  of  September,  by  the 
hand  of  Thomas  More. 
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WILLIAM  TYNDALE.     1477—1536. 

No  solQeot  ii  more  inteieating  and  instructiTe  than  the  hiatorf  of  BiUioal 
Litantare  of  the  fifVeeoth  and  sixteenth  centuriee.  We  have  before  spoken 
of  the  daima  of  John  Wiclif  to  our  lasting  gratitude,  for  having  given  us  th« 
first  English  version  of  the  Bible.  But  that  was  made,  not  from  the  originals, 
bat  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Wiclif  died  1384.  About  twenty-four  yeazt 
sfter  his  death,  Archbishop  Arundel,  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  of  his 
province  assembled  at  Oxford,  published  a  constitution,  by  which  it  was  de- 
creed, *•  that  no  one  should  thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 
English,  by  way  of  a  book,  a  little  book,  or  tract;  and  that  no  book  of  dua 
kind  should  be  read  that  was  composed  lately  in  the  time  of  John  Wiclii|  or. 
itDoe  his  death." 

The  Latin  Bible,  or  Vulgate,  was  first  printed  on  the  continent  in  1462  { 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  1488,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  about 
1518.  When  these  sacred  oracles  were  brought  into  England,  with  the  in- 
trodnction  of  printing,  the  illiterate  and  terrified  monks  declaimed  fh>m  their 
pulpits^  that  there  was  now  a  new  language  discovered,  called  Qreekf  of  which 
people  should  beware,  since  it  was  tliat  which  produced  all  the  heresies : 
that  in  this  language  was  come  forth  a  book  called  the  New  Tettament,  which 
was  DOW  in  everybody's  hands,  and  was  full  of  thorns  and  briers :  that  there 
was  also  anotlier  language  now  started  up,  which  they  called  Hebrew,  and 
that  they  who  learned  it  were  termed  Hebrews,  One  of  the  priests  declared, 
with  a  most  propheti<^wisdom,  **  We  must  root  out  printing,  or  printing  will 
root  out  us."  But,  notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the  monks,  and  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  secular  clergy,  William  Tyndale,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
undertook  to  translate  the  Scripmres  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
iuto  EngKsli,  though  he  knew  it  would  be  done  at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Tyndale  was  born  about  the  year  1477.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
Universi^  of  Oxford,  and  while  there  was  a  most  diligent  student :  thus  he 
bud  the  foundation  of  that  skill  in  the  learned  languages  essential  to  the  suo- 
oessftd  aoocnnplislunent  of  that  enterprise  which  he  was  soon  to  take  upon 
himsel£ 

SooQ  after  leaving  the  University,  he  became  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the 
Ikmily  of  Sir  John  Welsh,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershire,  whose  liberal  table 
was  sure  to  procure  him  the  frequent  visits  of  the  neighboring  prelates  and 
clergy.  On  one  occasion,  being  in  company  with  a  popish  divine,  he  argued 
80  conclusively  in  fovor  of  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
divine,  imable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed,  <*  We  had  better  be  without  God's 
law  than  the  pope's."  Tliis  fired  the  spirit  of  Tyndale,  and  he  indignanUy 
replied,  **  I  defy  the  pope  and  all  his  laws ;  and  if  God  gives  me  life,  ere 
many  years  the  ploughboys  in  England  shall  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 
than  you  do;"— «  pledge  which,  in  a  few  years,  he  most  nobly  redeemed. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his  plans  at  home,  Tyndale,  in  the 
year  1523,  became  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land,  which  he  was 
never  more  to  revisit.  He  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there,  with  great  assiduity, 
prosecuted  his  design  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English.  The  New 
Testament  was  finished  in  1526.  It  sold  so  rapidly  that  tlie  following  year 
anodier  edition  «vas  published,  and  the  year  af\er  another,  each  consisting  of 
five  thousand.  Ghreat  numbers  of  these  were  imported  into  England  and 
speedily  sold,  though  the  imjiorters  were  prosecuted  with  great  rigor. 
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His  retreat  at  Antwerp  was  hidden  for  some  time  from  those  who  had 
marked  him  for  their  prey.  But  at  length,  in  1534,  he  was  betrayed  by  the 
spies  employed  by  Hemy  VUL,  and  imprisoned.  Every  thing  was  done  by 
the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  to  release  him,  and  one  of  them,  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Pointz,  was  so  ardent  in  his  cause,  that  he  went  to  England 
in  person,  to  exert  what  influence  he  could  in  his  favor.  In  the  mean  time 
the  noble  martjrr  was  not  inactive,  but  while  in  prison  prepared  another  edi- 
tion of  the  Testament,  pecnharly  adapted  to  the  agricultural  laborera ;  thus 
IblfUling  his  pledge  that  the  •<  ploughboys"  should  have  it  for  themselyes. 

But  his  invaluable  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  ibrmalides  of  a 
trial  were  gone  through ;  he  was  condemned  for  heresy ;  and  in  September, 
1536,  he  was  brought  out  of  prison  to  sufler  the  dreadful  sentence, — ^burning 
at  the  stake.  In  that  appalling  moment  he  exhibited  the  firmness  and  resig* 
nation  only  to  be  found  in  the  certain  confidence  of  having  his  portion  with 
those  **  shining  ones"  (in  Banyan's  phrase)  who  had  come  out  of  great  tribl^ 
lation,  and  who  had 

fbr  Jasat*  mIm, 

Writhed  on  the  nek,  or  blacken'd  at  the  eCake. 

While  the  horrid  preparadons  of  death  and  of  burning  were  going  on  in  full 
view  around  him,  his  last  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  welfare  of  that 
country  which  had  driven  him  forth  a  fugitive ;  and  his  dying  voice  was  that 
of  intercession  for  his  royal  persecutor.  « O  Lord,  open  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's eyes,''  were  his  well-known  last  words  at  the  stake. 

Some  thnndei'd  death,  hut  Tyndale*!  danntlaea  eja 
Look'd  tn  death's  ftoe  and  amfled,  death  atandlnff  by. 
In  aplte  of  Boaac^  fbr  Xniaaad't  fldth  he  stood,      * 
And  In  the  flames  he  seaPd  It  with  his  blood. 

It  rests  on  indubitable  evidence  that  Tyndale's  voice  was  hardly  bnshed 
in  death,  before  his  last  prayer  was  answered  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  ibi 
that  eapricious  tjrrant  soon  issued  an  ix\}unction,  ordering  that  the  Bible  should 
be  placed  in  every  church  for  the  firee  use  of  the  people. 

T3mdale'8  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  admirable  both  for  style 
and  accuracy ;  and  our  present  version  has  very  closely  followed  it  dinmglt* 
out  To  use  the  words  of  a  profound  modem  scholar,^  **  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even  at  this  day ;  and,  in  point  of  perspi* 
ouity  and  noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English 
version  has  yet  surpassed  it."  The  following  is  a  &ir  specimen  of  this  tran» 
lation.' 

And  marke"  A  Certajme  Lawere  stode  vp'  and  tempted  hym 
sayinge :  Master  what  shall  I  do'  to  inheret  eternall  lyfe  T  He 
aayd  vnto  him:  What  ys  written  in  the  laweT  Howe  redest 
thou  ?  And  he  answered  and  sayde :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  lorde 
god'  wyth  all  thy  hert'  and  wyth  all  thy  soule'  and  with  all  thy 
strengthe'  and  wyth  all  thy  mynde :  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy 
aylfe.  And  he  sayd  vnto  hvm :  Thou  hast  answered  right. 
This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.  He  willyngc  to  iustifie  hym  sylfe' 
aiayde  vnto  Jesus :  Who  ys  then  my  neighbour  ? 

1  Or.  Geddes.  I  Sw  a  beautiftal  edition  of  Tjmdale's  Testament,  by  Bev.  J.  P.  Oabaey,  wltfe 

an  tnteresttnf  memoir,  published  at  Andorer,  Mass.  f  B^iokl 
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Jesus  answered  and  sayde :  A  cortayne  man  descended  from 
Jerusalem  into  Jerichc/  And  fell  into  the  hondes  oflftiheyes' whych 
robbed  hym  off  his  rayment  and  wended  hym^  and  departed 
kvynge  nim  halfe  deed.  And  yt  chaunsed  that  there  cam  a 
eeitayne  preste  that  same  waye'  and  sawe  hym^  and  passed  by. 
And  lyke  wyse  a  lerite'  when  he  was  come  neye  to  the  place' 
went  and  loked  on  hym  and  passed  by.  Then  a  certayne  Sama- 
ritane  as  he  iomyed  cam  neye  vnto  hym  and  behelde  hym  and 
bad  compassion  on  hym  and  cam  to  hym  and  bounde  rppe  hys 
wondes  and  poured  in  wyne  and  oyle  and  layed  him  cm  his  beaste 
and  brought  hym  to  a  common  hostry  ^  and  drest  him.'  And  on 
the  m<HX)we  when  he  departed  he  toke  out  two  pence  and  gave 
them  to  the  host  and  said  vnto  him,  Take  care  of  him  and  what- 
soever thou  spendest  above  this  when  I  come  agayne  I  will  recom- 
pence  the.  Which  nowe  of  these  thre  thynkest  thou  was  neigh- 
bour unto  him  that  fell  into  the  theves  hondes  T  And  he  answered : 
He  that  shewed  mercy  on  hym.  Then  sayd  Jesus  vnto  hym,  Qoo 
and  do  thou  lyke  wyse. 


SIR  THOMAS  WYATT.    1503—1542. 

Sim  Thokab  Wtatt,3  whose  poems  are  generally  pufaliBhed  with  Uiose 
of  Henrj  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  they  were  contemporaries  and  warm 
personal  friends,  as  well  as  among  the  first  improvers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, was  bom  in  AUington  Gastle  in  Kent,  in  1503,  and  educated  at  Cam^ 
bridge.  He  was  early  distinguished  as  a  polite  and  elegant  scholar,  *ind  was 
remarkable  alike  for  his  uncommon  beauty  of  person,  for  his  dexterity  and 
address  in  arms,  and  for  his  8UX>erior  attainments  in  all  the  softer  arts  of 
peace.  To  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  he  added  the  French, 
ItsUan,  and  Spanish,  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  elegance.  But  what 
distinguished  him  most  was,  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  the  charm  of  his 
oonversation.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  and  his  readiness 
at  repartee  such  as  astonished  every  one  who  heard  him. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Wyatt  should  ingra« 
tiate  himself  with  the  king,  and  become  a  very  general  jfkvorite  at  court  He 
was  sent  on  some  important  foreign  missions,  and  acquitted  himself  witli  great 
honor.  The  last,  however,  proved  fatal  to  him :  for  having  been  sent  by  Uie 
king  to  Falmouth  to  conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
court,  he  lode  too  fiist,  took  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  October,  1 542,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  in  every  respect  entitled  to  more  than  common  admiration ; 
and  he  obtained  the  praise  of  uniting  in  his  character  things  in  themselves 
seemingly  discordant ;  brilliant  wit  and  purity  of  thought ;  the  ease  of  tlie 


S  Made  proTlaton  for  him. 
•dmoB  *)t  the  •«  Works  of  Surrey  »nd  Wyatt,**  by  (XKvie  #.  Nott,  D.  D..  tw9 
London,  IttS. 
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courtier  and  the  gravity  of  the  Christian.  But  what  distinguished  him  more 
than  even  his  talents  or  the  powers  of  his  wit,  was  a  certain  generous  con> 
tempt  of  vice  and  an  exalted  love  of  virtue,  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
great  bond  of  union  between  the  noble-hearted  Surrey  and  himself.  These 
were  not  Mrith  him  qualities  merely  speculative ;  they  were  vital  principles, 
perpetually  pressing  forward  into  action.  **  God  and  goodness,"  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "were  ever  the  foundation  of  his  conduct;'*  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  know  him,  and  converse  with  him,  without  feeling  the  same 
magnanimous  longing  after  moral  excellence  by  which  he  himself  was  ani- 
mated. Thus  he  ennobled  learning,  and  rendered  poetry  and  polite  attain- 
ments honorable,  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Virtue  and 
Religioii. 

THE   LOVER  COMPLAINETH   THE   UNKINDNE88  OF  HIS  LOVE.* 

My  lute,  awake !  perform  the  last 
Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  end  that  I  have  now  begun ; 
For  when  this  song  is  sung  and  past. 

My  lute  1  be  still,  for  I  have  done. 

As  to  be  heard  where  ear  is  none ; 
As  lead  to  grave  in  marble  stone,' 

My  song  may  pierce  her  heart  as  soon : 
Should  we  then  sing,  or  sigh,  or  moan? 

No,  no,  my  lute !  for  I  have  done. 

The  rock  doth  not  so  cruelly 
Repulse  the  waves  continually. 

As  she  my  suit  and  affection ; 
So  that  I  am  past  remedy ; 

Whereby  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Proud  of  the  spoil  that  thou  hast  got 
Of  simple  hearts,  thorough  Love's  shot, 

By  whom  unkind  thou  hast  them  won ; 
Think  not  he  hath  his  bow  forgot. 

Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

Vengeance  may  Mi  on  thy  disdain. 
That  makest  but  game  of  earnest  pain. 

Trow  not  alone  under  the  sun, 
Unquit  to  cause  thy  lover's  plain, 

Although  my  lute  and  I  have  done. 

May  chance  thee  lie  wither 'd  and  old. 
The  winter  nights  that  are  so  cold, 

Plaining  in  vain  unto  the  moon : 
Thy  wishes  tlien  dare  not  be  told ; 

Care  then  who  list !  for  I  have  done. 


Tula  pooB  U  or  ilnfabr  merit,  and  aa  Dr.  TMd  remarka,  «la  one  of  the  moat  elegant  amatory 
•oea  in  our  lanrcage.**  The  lute  corresponded  nenrly  lo  the  modem  guitar,  and  every  ptfM>n  of 
good  education  played  upon  It. 

t  That  la,  tt  would  be  more  eaay  ft>r  lead,  whloh  la  Uie  aofleot  of  melala,  to  engimTo 
kard  marble,  than  tt  U  for  me  to  make  hnpraaiton  on  her  obdurate  Itepit.   Tb 
noon. 
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And  then  may  chance  thee  to  repent 
The  time  that  thou  hast  lost  and  spent, 

To  cause  thj  loyers  sigh,  and  swoon : 
Then  shalt  thou  know  heauty  but  lent, 

And  wish  and  want,  as  I  have  done. 

Now  cease,  my  Inte !  this  is  the  last 
Labor,  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 

And  ended  is  that  I  begun ; 
Now  is  this  song  both  sung  and  past: 

My  lute  I  be  still,  for  I  haye  done. 

THB  LOVER  PRATBTH   NOT  TO   BE  DISDAINED,  REFUSED,  MISTRUSTED, 

NOR  FORSAKEN. 

Ditdttm  me  not  without  desert. 

Nor  leave  me  not  so  suddenly ; 
Since  well  ye  wot  that  in  my  heart 

I  mean  ye  not  but  honestly. 

Rthm  me  not  without  cause  why, 

Nor  think  me  not  to  be  unjust ; 
Since  that  by  lot  of  &ntasy, 

This  careful  knot  needs  knit  I  must 

H^atruMt  me  not,  though  some  there  be 
That  fidn  would  spot  my  steadfastness. 

Believe  them  not,  since  that  ye  see 
The  proof  is  not  as  they  express. 

Fonake  me  not,  till  I  deserve ; 

Nor  hate  me  not,  till  I  offend , 
Destroy  me  not,  till  that  I  swerve ; 

But  since  ye  know  what  I  intend.* 


me  not,  that  am  your  own ; 
Befute  me  not,  that  am  so  true ; 
BUstruit  me  not,  till  all  be  known ; 
Fonake  me  not  now  for  no  new.* 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  SUCH   A   ONE   AS  HE  WOULD  LOVE. 

A  ftce  that  should  content  me  wond'ious  well, 

Should  not  be  fidr,*  but  lovely  to  behold ; 
With  gladsome  chere,  all  grief  for  to  expell ; 

With  sober  looks  so  would  I  that  it  should 

1  Dr.  Nott  nys  U»t  M  in  tbia  Una  means  *«nn]eM,*'  wtthoot  at  aU  cx]>bdnlng  tts  whole  dUBcoltv 
JM;  la  oU  wTtten,  !■  need  In  the  aenie  of  hMmI,  and  timet,  or  tmtkmi  m  they  apdlod  t.  In  tne  aenM 
of  Mifcf  that,  fbr  which  it  la  a  oontnustlon :  the  nill  meanlnf  of  till*  Itne^  In  oonaaodon  with  Vbm 
r,  I  tako  to  b«^  **Unles«  yon  destroy  mc^  seebif  that  or  after  that  yon  know  ay  honest  latsa 


s  An  dl^als,  fbr  «•  ntw  Iomt. 

t  -  fkk^  hen  mmat  ngwkirtf  htmu^fia.    The  sense  Is,  **Theftoethat  IstocapttratonMaMMlnM 
be  itfMlirty  beantifti^  hot  one  that  !iaa  a  loreiy  turn  oTexprnidon.** 
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Speak  without  words,  siicli  words  as  none  can  tell; 

The  tress  also  should  be  of  crisped*  gold. 
With  wit,  and  these,  might  chance  I  might  be  tied. 
And  knit  again  the  knot  that  should  not  slide. 

OF  THE  MEAN  AND  SURE  ESTATE* 

Stand  whoso  list,  upon  the  slipper  top 

Of  high  estate ;  and  let  me  here  rejoice, 
And  use  me  quiet  without  let  or  stop, 

Unknown  in  Court,  that  hath  such  brackish  joys. 
In  hidden  place  so  let  my  days  forth  pass ; 

That  when  my  years  be  done  withouten  noise, 
I  may  die  aged,  aAer  the  common  trace : 

For  him  death  grip'th  right  hard  by  the  crop. 
That  is  much  known  of  other,  and  of  himself^  adas! 
Doth  die  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  face. 

OF   HIS   RETURN   FROM   SPAIN. 

Tagus,  &rewell !  that  westward  with  thy  streams 

Turns  up  the  grains  of  gold  already  tried  ;3 
With  spur  and  sail,  for  I  go  seek  the  Thames, 

Gainward  the  sun  that  sheweth  her  wealthy  pride ; 
And  to  the  town  which  Brutus  sought  by  dTeams,^ 

Like  bended  moon,  dotli  lend  her  lusty  side. 
My  King,  my  Country,  alone  for  whom  I  live. 
Of  mighty  Loye  the  wings  for  this  me  give.< 

What  little  prose  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  has  leA  us,  consists  chiefly  of  letters. 
The  following  extract  fVom  a  letter  to  his  only  son  presents,  in  its  elevated 
sentiments  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  Christian  purity,  a  beautiful  view  of 
a  true  Christian  lather : — 

My  Dear  Son, — ^Inasmuch  as  now  ye  are  come  to  some  years 
of  understanding,  and  that  you  should  gather  within  yourself  some 
fame  of  Honesty,  I  thought  that  I  should  not  lose  my  labor  wholly 
if  now  I  did  something  advertise  you  to  take  the  sure  foundations 
and  stablished  opinions  that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  Honesty  that,  men  commonly  call  Ho- 
nesty, as  reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ; 
but  that  Honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather 
left  to  me  than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me ;  that  was.  Wisdom, 


t  **  Crlaped**  means  abovt  enrUnr  rtoflcta,  wlildi  were  arUflckUly  produced  by  corUnc  iroaa.  Pop 
ioca  not  iatrodooe  tbeie  tn  bla  description  of  the  toilet  In  tl>e  "Bape  of  the  Lock,** 

**Puak,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  bUlet-dooz.** 
W«  rather  smile  now  at  the  taste  Ibr  *' golden'*  colored  hair. 

«  <«Oold  already  tried,**  pore  gold. 

I  This  aBudes  to  the  old  etory,  that  Bmtus,  the  third  In  descent  flrom  JBneas,  on  quitting  his  nattva 
land,  sailed  for  parts  unknown,  landed  at  Albion,  proceeded  Inland,  and  Ibunded  London  on  the 
0orth  aide  of  the  Thames,  which  he  called  Troynovante,  as  many  early  English  writers  call  It. 

•  The  mwinlng  of  this  Is,  **The  love  I  bear  my  king  and  my  country,  giro  me  wingi  Ibr  my  Jour 
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Gientlenesst  Soberness,  desire  to  do  Good,  Friendship  to  get  the 
love  of  many,  and  Truth  above  a]l  the  rest.  A  great  part  to  have 
all  these  things,  is  to  desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory 
and  honest  name  are  not  the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  arc 
to  be  followed,  yet  surely  they  must  needs  foUow  them  as  light 
followeth  fire,  though  it  were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  thes« 
things  the  chiefest  and  infallible  ground  is  the  dread  and  reve* 
rence  of  Gk)d,  whereupon  shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  con- 
traries of  these  said  virtues  ;  that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness, 
rashness,  desire  of  harm,  unauiet  eimiity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty 
falsehoods,  the  very  root  of  ail  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the 
only  dread  and  reverence  of  Gkxl,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the 
defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all  these  mischiefs  into  you.  And 
for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say  there  is  no  man  that  would 
wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet  on  my  faith,  I  had  rather  have 
jou  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 

•  ••••••• 

Begin  therefore  betimes.  Make  Qoi  and  goodness  your  foun- 
dations. Make  your  examples  of  wise  and  honest  men :  shoot  at 
that  mark  :  be  no  mocker :  mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein. 
He  shall  be  sure  of  shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's 
shames.  Have  your  friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind- 
ness to  be  the  greatest  offence,  and  least  pum'shed  among  men ; 
but  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  God  is  Justiser  upon  that 
alone.  Love  well  and  agree  with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise 
and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is  unquiet  dwelling.  Frame  well 
yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your  fel- 
low, and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
yon  are  unto  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reve- 
rence your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that 
long  life  followeth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders ; 
and  the  blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and 
husband,  is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Bead  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly 
tL^ocxUm  to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and  upon  condi- 
tion that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God*s  blessing 
and  mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty,  as  to  increase  of  years. 
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HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY.    1516—1547. 

HsirmT  HowAmD,  Earl  of  Sarrey,  the  eldest  son  of  Tliomas  Howard,  Evl 
ot  Surrey,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Stafford,  was  bora  about  1516.  We  say  about 
that  year,  for  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  as  we  are  of 
all  that  relates  to  his  early  education,  and  the  habits  of  his  early  life.  In 
1 535  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  ]f  ranees  Yere  was  publicly  solemnised, 
fiom  which  time  what  relates  to  his  personal  history  is  authentic.  In  1540 
he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  afibirs,  being  sent  by  the  king  over 
to  the  continent,  to  see  that  the  English  towns  and  garrisons  were  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence  against  the  threatened  attack  of  the  French.  In  April,  1542, 
he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  which  was  esteemed  a  great  mark  of 
loyal  favor ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  bore  an  active  aiKl  leading 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland.  In  1544  he  acted  as  field-marshal 
of  the  English  forces  on  the  continent,  and  in  that  and  the  two  soooeeding 
years,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  and  skill,  at  the  sieges  of 
Landrecy  and  Boulogne. 

But  as  his  popularity  increased,  his  interest  declined  with  the  king,  whose 
Miprioes  and  jealoosies  grew  more  violent  with  his  years  and  infirmitiee. 
The  brilliancy  of  Surrey's  character,  the  celebrity  he  had  aoquired  in  military 
science  in  his  command  on  the  continent,  his  genetal  abilities,  his  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  afhbili^,  were  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Earl  of  Hertfixdi  tho 
king's  brother,  who,  as  he  saw  the  monarch's  end  approaching,  was  anxious 
to  secure  to  himself  the  protectorship  during  Edward  the  Sixth's  minoriQrt 
and  he  saw  that  the  only  rival  he  had  to  fear  was  the  great  and  good  Ewl 
of  Surrey.  Accordingly  he  did  all  he  could  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  king 
against  him';  and  in  April,  1546,  he  was  recalled  from  tiie  continetll,  im* 
prisoned  in  Windscnr  Castle,^  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  MBt  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  soon  brought  to  trial.  The  accusations  against  him 
were  of  the  most  frivolous  character,  the  chief  of  which  was  Inought  against 
him  by  his  unnatural  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  She  said  that  he 
wore  on  his  arms,  instead  of  a  duke's  coronet,  what  "  seemed,  to  her  judg- 
ment, much  like  a  close  crown ;"  and  a  cipher,  ^  which  she  took  to  be  tiie 
king's  cipher,  H.  R."  On  this  did  she  intimate  that  her  brother  was  gvdlty 
of  high  treason.  Surrey  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and 
as  to  the  main  point  in  the  indictment,  showed  conclusively  that  hia  anoes- 
tors  had,  of  a  long  continuance,  worn  the  same  coat  of  arms,  as  vrell  within 
the  kingdom  as  without;  and  that  it  had  constantly  been  borne  by  him- 
self in  Henry's  presence.  But  all  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ruUng  inflnAtww, 
with  Hertford  at  their  heaO,  determined  that  he  should  be. convicted.  Ao* 
cordingly  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1547. 

Thus  fell,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey;  a  man 
of  such  elevated  virtues,  and  such  rare  endowments,  that  bis  untimely  death 
must,  with  every  one,  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret;  for  what  might  he  not 
have  done  £»  English  Literature,  had  bis  life  been  spared  1*    The  endows 


*  Wherp  1m  wrote  the  line  poem  lwf«  taMeited. 

t  WMtonnya.  "Por  JurtacM  of  thooglit.  flometsM  of  itvlo.  aiMI  inirtty  of  expfwakm,  he  may 
jMtty  be  pronooiMed  the  Ant  BngMah  nleeilrel  poet** 
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ments  of  his  mind  were  varions;  his  iicquirnments  great  There  was  no 
polite  or  manly  accomplishment  in  which  he  did  not  excel.  He  was  master 
of  the  Latin,  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish  languages.  He  had  a 
Tigoroos  intellect,  and  a  quick  and  ready  wit  He  was  fond  of  Kterary  fiime, 
and  stndioas  of  literary  excellence:  but  he  beheld  it  in  others  without  envy. 
His  own  genius  was  of  a  moral  and  contemplative  cast  His  noble  mixid 
never  stooped  to  any  thing  that  would  inflame  passion,  or  solicit  improper 
desire.  It  is  his  peculiar  praise  that  not  a  single  thought  nor  a  single  ex- 
pression can  be  found  in  all  his  writings,  to  wound  the  nicest  sense  of  mo- 
desty, or  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  poetry.  To  crown  all,  he  had  the  highest 
reverence  for  religion,  and  die  Scriptures  were  equally  his  consolation  and 
delight:  by  these  he  strengthened  those  moral  principles  which  governed  all 
his  actions,  and  oonfirmed  in  his  heart  that  generous  contempt  of  vice 
which  is  experienced  by  none  but  men  of  noble  minds.  Such  was  the  Earl 
of  Sorroy.* 

nUBONXR*  IN   WINDSOR,  RR   RecoUNlTBTH   Hl8  PLBASVRB  THIRK 

PA8SKD   IN   FORMER   YBARCT. 

So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alasl 

As  proud  Windsor?  where  I  in  lust  and  joy, 
'  With  a  King's  son,  my  childish'  years  did  pass, 

In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy. 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sour. 

The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  hove,^ 


1 1  eBBaok  bat  lawrt  here  a  portkm  oT  Dr.  Iffott't  yrsrj  dtocrlmlnattng  and  Just  ooapartaon  be- 
ImeD  ■mrcvaod  WTStt:— "Tliey  wen  men  wboM  minds  may  be  tald  to  hvn  been  east  in  the  aame 
i ;  §ar  tbej  dUfer  only  m  tbow  mlniiter  tbades  of  dianeter  which  always  mnst  exist  in  haman 
In  their  lore  of  Ttrtne,  and  their  tnsUacttve  hatred  and  contempt  of  vtoe ;  In  their  flreedom 
tnm  personal  Jcaloosy ;  to  their  Udrst  after  knowledge  and  InteMeetmd  Impioreumnt;  to  nice  obser- 
vation of  natnre,  promptitade  to  aetion,  totre^dlty,  and  fbndness  tor  roaiantlB  enterprise;  to  nmg- 
and  Ubeiallty ;  to  generona  support  of  otben,  and h%h-flplrlted  neglaet oT  themselves;  in 
tn  friendsh^  and  tender  snsoepUblltty  of  aflfecdons  of  a  still  warmer  natnre^  and  to 
'  tMnf  eonnected  with  sentiment  and  principle,  they  were  one  and  the  same;  hot  when  those 
eh  out  Into  partknlsrs,  they  wm  be  fbond  to  some  respects  to  dttfer. 
**Wyatt  had  a  deeper  and  mora  aoenrate  penetration  tnto  the  charaeters  of  men  than  Sorrey  taadt 
iMBeaatlaeB  the  dUkrcoee  to  their  sattavs.  Sorrey,  to  Us  satire  against  the  cMaaDs  oT  London,  deals 
only  la  reproach;  Wyatt,  to  Ms,  aboonds  with  Irony,  and  those  niee  toadies  of  ildfcnto  wUdi  make 
of  oar  teilts,  and  theretore  often  silenUy  elftot  amendment  •amfy's  obeerratlen  of 
was  ntfoate;  but  he  directed  tt  towards  the  works  of  nature  to  general,  and  the  movements 
•f  the  paarioBfl,  rather  than  to  the  Mbles  and  the  charaoten  of  men;  hence  tt  Is  that  he  eiede  to  the 
if  iilptliiw  of  mal  flihjeets,  and  It  always  tender  and  patheUe.  In  Wysitfs  eom^ilnts,  we  hear 
•  sIniB  of  aoaaly  grief  whldi  commands  attention;  and  we  listen  to  tt  with  respect  fUr  the  sake  of 
Urn  that  softrs.  •arrey's  distress  Is  painted  to  such  natoral  terms,  that  we  make  tt  oar  own,  and 
ffifilTilen  to  hbsorrews,  eaaoClons  which  we  are  eoasetons  of  having  fUt  onrsdves.**  Bead,  also^  a 
Inc  artlde  on  Surrey  and  Wyatt  to  the  Sd  toL  of  D^snelTs  •*  Amenltlss  of  Uteratore." 

s  ms  poem  was  wrlllen  aboat  lf4t^  when  Sorrey  waa  Imprisoned  at  Wlndaar,  not  longalter  hn 
rstatn  ftam  Bonlogne.  Bee  notice  of  his  life,  xuisapoem,**  says  Dr.  Vot^  •*of  singnhurbeanty, 
and  amy  be  ranked  among  the  most  perfect  eompoelttons  to  om-  langnage." 

1  The  wotiM  ••dHhi,'*  Mchfldlsh,"  '•ehOdhood,'*  had  to  Ibrmer  times  a  modi  larger  meaning  than 
they  BOW  tevo.  Both  Clmnoer  and  Spenser  vs»  them  as  appUed  to  •«  early  manhood."  Thephrasft 
••ehlldlsb  years,"  therefere,  means  to  describe  the  time  when  the  Dake  of  BkiuBOBd  and  himse** 
were  jnst  entering  on  manhood.  At  the  Ume  of  his  reddence  to  Windsor,  in4, 8arrey  was  abn* 
sighteen  aad  the  Dake  of  Bldimond  ahoot  flfteen. 
««1tobev«^''tollncerahootaplaeelae«rttetatioa«rMpex  nasaaa  "tol 
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With  eyes  oaot  up  unto  the  Maiden's  tower,* 

And  easy  sighs,  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 

The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 
With  words,  and  looks,  that  tigers  could  but  rue,' 

Where  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 
The  palme-play,B  where,  despoiled^  for  the  game, 

With  dazed  eyes  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love, 
Have  miss'd  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 

To  bait^  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above.* 
The  gravel'd  ground,'  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm,* 

On  fbaming  horse  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts ; 
With  chere,*  as  thoufi^  one  should  another  whelm, 

Where  we  have  ibnght,  and  chased  oft  Mrith  darts. 
The  secret  graves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 

Of  pleasant  plaint  and  of  our  ladies'  praise: 
Recording  soft  what  grace  each  one  had  ibund, 

What  hope  of  speed,  what  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green ;  *<< 

With  reins  avail'd,>>  and  swift^ybreathed  horse, 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 

Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 
The  void  walls^  eke  that  harbor'd  us  each  ni^^t: 

Wherewith,  alas  1  revive  within  my  breast 
The  sweet  accord,  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight; 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest ; 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust; 

The  wanton  talk,**  the  divers  change  of  play ; 
Tlie  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just, 

Wherewidi  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
0  place  of  bliss  I  rene  wer  of  my  woes  1 

Give  me  account,  where  is  ray  noble  fere  ?  '^ 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  didst  each  night  enclose ; 

To  other  lief;  ^  but  unto  me  most  dear. 

I  •<lUkteii*atower,"ClMtputortteeatttowlwf«Uieladtnof  theeoartlHulttelrapw^^ 

•  taek  tooka  mad  entreatlM  m  miglik  hKf  morad  tlfen  to  pity. 

•  ••PUm»«la3r,'*a«MMptayedwtthatan«Bd  luuad,  so  oiOlad  bwrnoM  the  ban  wm  hit  wttb  On 
pslai  ft  wu  alao  ptftfad  wtth  the  hU,  mad  wkaOmt  to  tennte. 

«  "H— polWI,'*  ■trtpped  a>f  the  game.  i  *'Tohett,**  toanim^  toattrect. 

•  **Whldi  kept  the  leadeaboire.'*  The  word  "toed"  to  need  by  old  writere  tor  a  flat  toof  eorwi 
with  lead,  and  the  ptanl  **leadji^  to  thereJbre  probably  need  ft>r  the  wallu  or  faUeriee  (covered  witl 
lead)  araimd  the  upper  atortee  of  the  boOdlni^  where  the  tadlee  oiii^  alt  and  aee  the  cbim  played  ti 


f  **The  fravel'd  ground,**  the  apaoe  endoeed,  laada  lerel  with  fine  fraveL 
i  It  waa  a  fcneral  praotloe  aaoonc  ancient  knighta  to  tie  to  their  behneta  a  alceve  or  gloTe^  reoetra^ 
tnm  their  lady-lore^  whiob  they  wore  not  only  tn  tilta  and  toomamenta,  but  eren  In  battle, 
t  M  Chere**  to  oaed  by  aU  the  old  poeta  fbr  the  look,  the  expreaalon  of  the  oo^tenance. 
M  HTiwolothed  holta  with  green,'*  the  high  hiUa  etothed  with  Terdnre. 
n  ••  Belna  airafled,**  mean  ahickenod,  ao  aa  to  aUow  the  horae  to  go  at  (tail  apeed. 
It  •*Vold  waOa,**  the  walla  of  thoae  chambcra  now  deeoiate,  whkda  were  wont  eadi  nlgNt  li 


lS**WaBteB  talk,**  playlhl  oi»Teraatk»L  The  word  **  wanton**  waa  need  by  early  wrilera  H 
tlaecff1ptlt<e  of  the  aporitveneee  and  innocence  of  tnbney.  14  "Fere,**  companion. 

H  *•  LM;'*apd]edalaoir^  and  Inw,  to  an  adJeoUTe,  meaning**  dear.**  The  peraon  here  altadad  ll 
ay  Swcjr  waa  prebaUiy  hto  alater«  the  Lad^  Mary  who  waa  married  to  the  Ooka  of  lUchmoiid. 
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,  THE   FRAILTY   AND   HURTFULmSSS  OF   BBAUTT* 

Brittle  beauty,  that  Nature  made  so  fVail, 

Whereof  the  gift  is  small,  and  shorter  is  the  season; 
Flo w'ring  to^lay,  to^norrow  apt  to  iail ; 

Tickle*  treasure,  abhorred  of  reason : 
Dangerous  to  deal  with,  vain,  of  none  avail; 

Coitly  in  keeping,  past,  not  worth  two  peason  ;*   - 
Slipperer  in  sliding  than  is  an  eel's  tail; 

Hard  to  obtain,  once  gotten  nerer  geason  ;* 
Jewel  of  jeopardy,^  that  peril  doth  assail ; 

False  and  untrue,  enticed  oft  to  treason ; 
£n*roy  to  youth,  that  most  men  bewail ; 

Ah  I  bitter  sweet,  infecting  as  the  poison, 
Thou  ftirest  as  the  fixut  that  with  the  ftost  is  taken; 
To<iay  ready  ripe,  to^aorrow  all  to  shaken, 

IN  PRAISE   OF   HIS  LADY-LOYB   COMPARED  WITH  ALL   OTHERl.* 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain; 

My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  say'n,* 

Than  doth  the  sun  die  candle  hght. 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  &ir ; 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  trust. 

As  it  by  writing  sealed  were ; 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  tliat  I  would, 

The  whole  effect  of  Natiure's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfit  mould. 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint  i^ 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry, 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  I. 

I  know  she  swore  with  raging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart. 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain ; 
**  She  could  not  make  the  like  again.'' 


1  •*TleklB,'*  IWTtiit  no  fbmidatlon,  liable  to  nkUlen  downfUL  t  •Bbmod,'*  the  plural  oc  ftm, 

t  The  word  ''geMon,'*  of  which  the  derlTmtlon  la  unknown,  to  need  by  the  old  wrlten  wtth  diSbr 
lat  ihidee  of  wionlnf.    Ipenaer  emplofi  It  In  the  aenee  of  **  rare  and  nnooaunon.'*    Hera  a  i 
toiMBn  **  eomethlnc  worth  poeeeeatnf  ;**  for  the  wnae  of  the  peaengo  to  **oiMe  gotten  not  worth 


4  **Jewd  of  jeopardy;*  that  to,  a  jewd  which  thera  to  modi  danger  of  loalnf. 

*  Warton  aaya  that thto  ode  •'poaaeaaea  ahnoat  the  eaae  and  gaOantry  of  Waller;  Uie 
eorrectfthe  lanfuago  pottahed,  and  the  modulation  moakaL*' 

•  •iay^n''  Ibr  c^k  oaen  ttma  need  by  the  old  wrttera. 

I  Di  ••pnlBlf*  la  aarray*!  ate  BMOt  to  mooU,  to  ferm  or  ftiMoa  ■•  the 
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Sith  Nature  thus  gave  her  the  praise 

To  be  the  chiefest  work  she  wrought ;  • 

In  faith,  mothinkl  acxne  better  ways 

On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought, 
Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done. 
To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   SPRING.' 

The  soote*  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  fbrth  brings, 

With  green  haUi  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings; 

The  turtle  to  her  make*  hath  told  her  tale. 
Sununer  is  come,  Ibr  every  spray  now  springs; 

The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale,^^ 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 

The  fishes  flete*  with  new  repaired  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  ;• 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings  ;^ 

Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

OF   THS   HAPPT   LIFE   AND   THE   BfEANS   TO   ATTAIN  IT. 

Maetial,  the  things  that  do  attain 
The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find ; 
'The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain; 
The  fhiitfiU  ground,  the  quiet  mind : 

The  equal  friend,  no  grudge,  no  strife ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance :? 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  &re ; 

True  wisdom  join'd  with  simpl^iess ; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care, 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress : 

The  faithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night 
Content  thee  with  thine  own  estate ; 

Ne  wish  for  Death,  ne  fear  his  might 

I  MThto  ■onaet  to  perbapa  tte  moit  bwntlftil  •peclmen  of  dewrlpttre  poetrr  la  our  lanffUfa."-- 
/It.  Mitf. 

t  MSoote^  w»s  eontlnued  in  use  long  after  Ita  subatltate  mwd  waa  latrodneed. 

t  **  Makc^**  ■jmonymoiu  wttb  wmU. 

4  The  oneaslDeM  experlenoed  by  Uito  animal  beft>re  be  sbeda  hto  taorna,  leada  btan  to  rnb  tale  fer^ 
tead  against  the  paUng  of  the  park. 

•  "Flete^  to  not/M;  to  "pan  rapidly  by,**  bat  nearer  to  our  Afloat,"  except  that  it  maam  wtail 
Nwlma  through  the  water  as  well  as  on  Ita  aurfkce. 

•  Thto  waa  not  only  the  old  way  of  apeOing  flaaO;  but  alao  of  pronouncing  It,  with  the  loaf  %  aa  la 

TMingiea. 

«  Thto  Bne  probably  meana,  a  ''hooaehold"  or  flunOy  that  to  not  of  recent  eatahllaliaBMi^  bb{ 
I  to  be  of  dvndkon. 
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HUGH  LATIMER.    1476—1556. 

Hiy«a  LATUim,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  bom  about  ^e  year  1475. 
Being  an  only  son,  and  of  quick  parts,  his  father,  a  respectable  yeoman,  re- 
solved to  make  him  a  scholar,  and  aAer  due  preparation  he  entered  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  zealous  papist  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  was  con- 
Terted  by  Thomas  Bilney,'  and  began  with  great  zeal  to  propagate  the 
opink>LJ  of  the  reformers.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  (1647 — 1663,) 
be  wai  pre-eminent  among  his  zealous  contemporaries  in  spreading  the  doc- 
trines 3f  the  Reformation,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Cranmer,  was  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  in  effecting  its  establishment  But  in  the  persecutions 
of  Muy,  he  was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  most  desired  viotims  of  p<^ish 
vengeance.  He  might  have  made  his  escape,  and  the  opportunity  which 
was  giren  him  seems  to  haye  been  designed;  but  Latimer  had  the  true  spirit 
of  a  martyr,  and  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty.  As  he  passed 
thiongn  Smithfield  on  his  way  to  London  after  his  arrest,  he  eiclaimed,  «  TblM 
place  has  long  groaned  for  me.'*  After  a  tedious  imprisonment  he  persisted 
in  refusing  to  subscribe  to  certain  articles  which  were  submitted  to  him,  and 
be  was  led  forth  to  his  horrid  death,  October  16, 1565. 

With  a  staff  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  spectacles  hanging  at  his  breast,  and 
a  Bible  at  his  girdle,  he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  his  follow 
martyr,  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of  London.  On  their  way  Ridley  outwent 
Latimer  some  way  before ;  but  he,  looking  beck,  espied  Latimer  coming  after, 
and  said  to  him,  <*0  be  ye  there?"  "Tea,"  said  Latimer,  «  have  after  as  fiut 
as  I  can  follow.'*  Ridley  first  entered  the  lists,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit; 
and  soon  after,  Latimer,  as  usual,  in  his  prison  garb.  Latimer  now  suffered 
the  keeper  to  pull  off  his  prison-garb,  and  then  he  appeared  in  a  shroud. 
Being  ready,  he  fenrently  reconunended  his  soul  to  God,  and  then  delivered 
himself  to  the  executioner,  saying  to  Ridley  these  prophetical  words:  **Be  of 
good  cheer,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such 
a  torch  in  England  as  I  trust  in  God  shall  never  be  extinguished."  Two 
bags  of  gunpowder  were  fiistened  under  his  arms,  the  explosion  of  which 
instantaneously  deprived  him  of  life.  At  this  moment  a  quantity  of  blood 
teemed  to  gush  from  lus  heart,  as  if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  been 
tltere  collected.  But  poor  Ridley  was  less  fortunate.  His  extremities  were 
ooiisumed  to  the  trunk  before  the  fire  affected  his  yitals,  and  he  died  in  lin- 
gbring  anguish J» 

A   YBOMAN   OF   HBNRT  SBVENTh's  TIME. 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  he 
had  a  fann  of  3/.  or  4/.  hy  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he 
tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.     He  had  walk  for  an 


1  At  Int  lilwMflf  iAm  a  Boorish  pHest;  but  he  wm  afterward*  burnt  for  hereey. 
•  **Vor  wcve  the  hibora  and  oonataney  of  our  reformera  at  aU  Inlbrlor  to  thoae  of  the  early  ptop^ 
i  of  the  CkwpcL    Whoerer  has  admired  Uw  flUth  and  heroic  suShrlngn  of  IgoaUas  or  Polyeaiiy 
;  took  with  no  less  satlsftMtlon  oo  those  of  Bldley,  InUincr,  Cranmer,  and  Hooper.    It  Is  lmpo» 
not  to  venemie  their  glowtns  piety,  their  profound  hmnlllty,  their  patience  nnder  snflbrtns% 
pmlsae  «r  God  nsiar  distresses  and  privations  of  every  kind,  their  prayers  for  their  pwe 
thdr  «xeaipln>v  and  trtnmphant  death."— iMtarw  m  Htankm  mU  Ckrht^Mw  fospiwi^  hf 
Mb  Iwiand,  I>.  Di—n  most  adnrirahle  work. 

E  6* 
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hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  30  kine.  He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while 
he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages«  I 
can  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Black- 
heath  field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He  married  my 
sisters  with  61,  or  20  nobles  apiece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up 
in  godliness  and  fear  of  Grod.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor 
neighbours.  And  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
he  of  the  said  farm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it,  payeth  Id/,  by 
the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for  his  prince, 
for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor. 
In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot, 
as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men  did  their 
children :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my 
bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  divers  other  nations 
do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows  bought  me 
according  to  my  a^  and  strength ;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so 
my  bows  were  made  bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot 
well,  except  they  be  brought  up  m  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a 
wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 

HIS   XXAJflNATION   BEFORI  THB   BISHOPS. 

I  was  once  in  examination  before  five  or  six  bishops,  where  I 
had  much  turmoiling ;  every  week  thrice  I  came  to  examination* 
and  many  snares  and  traps  were  laid  to  get  something.  Now 
God  knoweth,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  that  Qod  gave  me 
answer  and  wisdom  what  I  should  speak.  It  was  Grod  indeed,  for 
else  I  had  never  escaped  them.  At  the  last  I  was  brought  forth 
to  be  examined,  into  a  chamber  hanged  with  arras,  where  I  was 
wont  to  be  examined,  but  now  at  this  time  the  chamber  was  some- 
what altered.  For  whereas  before  there  was  wont  ever  to  be  a 
fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arraa 
hanging  hanged  over  the  chimney,  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney's  end :  so  that  I  stood  between  the  table  and  the  chim- 
ney's end.  There  was  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me, 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  took  him  for  my 
great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sate  next  the  table's  end. 

Then  among  ail  other  questions  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle 
and  crafty  one,  and  such  a  one  indeed  as  I  could  not  think  so  great 
danger  in.  And  I  should  make  answer:  I  pray  you,  master 
Latimer,  saith  he,  speak  out :  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and 
here  be  many  that  sit  far  ofiT.  I  marvelled  at  this,  that  I  was  bid- 
den  speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  the 
chimney.     And,  sir,  there  I  heard  a  pen  walking  in  the  chimney 
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behmd  the  cloth.  They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all  my 
answersy  for  they  made  sure  work  that  I  should  not  start  from 
them :  there  was  no  starting  from  them. 

Qod  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answer ;  I  could  neyer 
else  have  escaped  it.  The  question  was  this  :  Master  Latimer, 
do  yoa  not  think  on  your  ccxiscience,  that  you  have  heen  suspected 
of  heresy  ?  A  subtle  question,  a  very  subtle  auestioB.  There 
was  no  holding  of  peace  would  serve.  To  hold  my  peace  had 
been  to  gnmt  myself  faulty.  To  answer  it  was  every  way  full  of 
danger.  But  God,  which  alway  had  given  me  answer,  helped 
me,  or  else  I  could  never  have  escaped  it,  and  deUvered  me  from 
their  hands. 

CAUSE    AND   XFFBCT. 

Here  is  now  an  argument  to  prove  the  matter  against  the 
preachers.  Here  was  preaching  against  covetousness  all  the  last 
year,  and  the  next  sunmier  followed  rebellion :  Ergo^  preaching 
against  covetousness  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion— -a  goodly  ar^ 
gument.  Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  master  Moie'a 
which  he  hringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made  against  Bilney ;  and 
here  hy  the  way  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy.  Master  More  was 
once  sent  in  commission  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try  out  (if  it  might 
be)  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  that 
stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh  master  More,  and 
calleth  the  country  afore  him,  such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of 
experience,  and  men  that  could  of  likehhood  best  certify  him  of 
that  matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven.  Among 
others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man,  with  a  white  head,  and  one 
that  was  thought  to  be  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  When 
master  More  saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear 
him  say  his  mind  in  tms  matter,  (for  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was 
likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that  presence  and  com* 
pany.)  So  master  More  called  this  old  aged  man  unto  him,  and 
said :  Father,  (said  he,)  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  great  arising  of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven, 
the  which  stop  it  up,  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  f  Ye  are  the 
eldest  man  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company,  so  that  if  any  man  can 
tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  least- 
wise, Qiore  than  any  man  here  assembled.  Yea  forsooth,  good 
master,  (quoth  this  old  man,)  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred  yean 
old,  ai^d  no  man  here  in  this  company  any  thing  near  unto  mine 
age.  Well  then,  (quoth  master  More,)  how  say  you  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  What  think  you  to  be  the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  flats 
that  stop  up  Sandwich  haven  ?  Forsooth  sir,  (quoth  he,)  I  am 
an  old  man ;  I  think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  the  cause  of  Good- 
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win  Sands.  For  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,  (auoth  he,)  and  I  may  re- 
member the  building  of  Tenterton-steeple,  and  I  may  remember 
when  there  was  no  steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  }hat  Ten- 
terton-steeple was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speaking 
of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven ;  and  therefore  I 
think  that  Tenterton-steeple  is  tne  cause  of  the  destroying  and 
decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And  so  to  my  purpose,  is  preaching 
of  God's  word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterton-steeple  was 
cause  that  Sandwich  haven  was  decayed. 


SIR  JOHN  CHEER    1514—1557. 

Ik  die  year  1540,  Hemy  Vnl  founded  a  Greek  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  Cheke  was  elected  the  first  professor,  when  only  twenty^six 
years  of  age ;  so  early  was  he  distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments.  lo 
1644  he  was  i^ppointed  tutor  to  Prince  £dward,>  who,  on  his  aocesskn  to  iinB 
throne,  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  and  a  grant  of 
several  lands  and  manors ;  and  in  1551  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knight* 
hood.  Sir  John  was  a  zealous  protestant ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
seyerely  persecuted  by  the  bigoted  Mary,  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
stript  of  his  whole  substance,  and  ultimately  reduced  to  that  dilemma  which 
tried  the  stoutest  hearts—**  Either  turn  or  bum."  His  religious  zeal  waa  not 
proof  against  this  fiery  ordeal,  and  he  recanted.  His  property  was  now  re> 
stored;  but  his  recantation  was  ibllowed  by  such  bitterness  of  remorse,  that 
he  Bunrived  it  but  a  short  time,  dying  in  1557,  at  the  early  age  of  fbrty-diree. 

The  i>eriod  in  which  Cheke  flourished  is  highly  interesting  to  letters.  His 
influence  was  very  great  in  promoting  a  taste  for  classical  and  philological 
learning.  He  introduced  a  new  method  of  pronouncing  Greek,  which,  not 
withstanding  the  violent  fulminations  of  the  papal  clergy,  ultimately  pre> 
vailed  and  still  prevails.  We  are  also  very  much  indebted  to  him  Ibr  the 
improvement  of  our  own  language.  He  recommended  and  practised  a  more 
minute  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  adopted  a  more 
skilful  arrangement  of  them  in  composition.  Befcve  him,  the  sentences  were 
long,  and  often  involved.  He  used  short  sentences,  and  wrote  with  greater 
precision,  i>er8piouity,  and  force  of  st}''le  than  his  predecessors. 

His  works  were  numerous,  but  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Latin  translations 
from  the  Greek.  Almost  his  only  English  work  extant  is  his  tract,  entitled 
'*  The  Hurt  of  Sedition."  In  the  summer  of  1 549  a  formidable  rebellion  broke 
ont  in  many  of  the  coimties  in  England.  The  rebels  in  the  western  part 
lavored  the  papal  religion,  which  they  were  desirous  to  restore.  These 
John  addresses  thus : 

I  Ts  thlt  Milton  aUndea  la  one  of  his  sonneU: 

•*Th7  age  like  onn,  O  muI  of  Sir  John  Cheke^ 
Hated  not  loamlng  worae  than  toad  or  aap, 
Wten  thOQ  taoghtfit  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Oreek.** 
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TBS   NBW   AND   THB   OLD   RELIGION   OONTRASTID. 

Ye  rise  for  religion.  What  religion  taught  you  that  ?  If  ye 
were  ofiered  persecution  for  religion,  ye  ought  to  flee.  So  Christ 
tsaeheth  you,  and  yet  you  intei^  to  fight.  If  ye  would  stand  in 
the  truth,  ye  ought  to  sufier  like  martyrs;  and  ye  would  sky  like 
grants.  Thus  for  religion,  ye  keep  no  religion,  and  neither  will 
follow  the  counsel  of  Christ  nor  the  constancy  of  martyrs.  Why 
rise  ye  for  religion  ?  Have  ye  any  thing  contrary  to  Uod's  book  I 
Yea,  have  ye  not  all  things  agreeable  to  God's  word  T  But  the 
new  [religicm]  is  diflerent  from  the  dd ;  and  therefore  ye  will 
haTe  the  old.  If  ye  measure  the  old  by  truth,  ye  have  the  oldest. 
If  ye  measure  the  old  by  &ncy,  then  it  is  hard,  because  men's 
fimcies  change,  to  give  that  is  old.  Ye  will  have  the  old  stile. 
Will  ye  have  any  older  than  that  as  Christ  left,  and  his  apostles 
taught,  and  the  first  church  did  use  ?  Ye  will  have  that  the 
tanonM  do  establish.  Why  that  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  that 
ye  have  of  later  time,  and  newUer  invented ;  yet  that  is  it  that  ye 
deuxe.  And  do  ye  prefer  the  bishops  of  Kome  afore  Christ  ? 
Men's  inYenti<»is  afore  God's  law  ?  The  newer  sort  of  worship 
before  the  older  ?  Ye  seek  no  reH^on ;  ye  be  deceived;  ye  seek 
traditions.  They  that  teach  you,  Mind  you ;  that  so  instruct  you, 
deceive  you.  Ii  ye  seek  what  the  old  doctors  say,  yet  look  what 
Christ,  the  oldest  of  all,  saith.  For  he  saith,  **  before  Abraham 
was  made,  I  am."  If  ye  seek  the  truest  way,  he  is  the  very  truth 
If  ye  seek  the  readiest  way,  he  is  the  very  way.  If  ye  seek  ever* 
ki^g  life,  he  is  the  very  Ufe.  What  religion  would  ye  have 
other  how  than  his  religion?  You  would  have  the  Bibles  in 
again.  It  is  no  mervail ;  your  blind  guides  should  lead  you  blind 
stai.        •  •  ♦  ♦  •  •'• 

But  why  should  ye  not  like  that  [religion!  which  God's  word 
establisheth,  the  pnmitive  church  hath  authorized,  the  greatest 
learned  men  of  this  realm  have  drawn  the  whole  consent  of,  the 
parliaroent  hath  confirmed,  the  king's  majesty  hath  set  forth  ?  Is 
It  not  truly  set  out  ?  Can  ye  devise  any  truer  than  Christ's  apos- 
tles used  ?  Ye  think  it  is  not  learnedly  done.  Dare  ye,  com* 
mens,  take  upon  you  more  learning  than  the  chosen  bishops  and 
clerks  oi  this  realm  have  T     *        •  •  *  * 

Learn,  learn  to  know  this  one  point  of  religion,  that  Grod  wiU 
be  worshipped  as  he  hath  prescribed,  and  not  as  we  have  devised. 
And  that  his  will  is  wholly  in  the  Scriptures,  which  be  full  of 
God's  spirit,  and  profitable  to  teach  the  truth. 
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JOHN  HEY  WOOD.    Died  1505. 
THB   DRAMA.* 

Tkb  name  of  John  Heywood  introduces  us  at  once  to  that  department  of 
Liteiatoie,  in  which  the  English  haye  excelled  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world — the  Drama.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise  date  for  the  origin  of 
the  English  Drama.  In  tracing  its  history,  howeyer,  we  must  make  lour 
divisions— the  Ikfiiacle  Plays— the  Moral  Plays — ^the  Interludes— and  the 
Legitimate  Drama. 

Thz  MiiLiCxx  Plats.  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modem  civi- 
lization, most  countries  of  Europe  possessed  a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment,  consisting  of  the  principal  supernatural  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  of  the  history  of  the  saints;  whence  they  were  called  Jtftro- 
detf  or  MiracU  Playt.  Some  of  their  subjects  were  The  Creation — ^The  Fall 
of  Man— The  Flood— Abraham's  Sacrifice— The  Birth  of  Christ— His  Bap- 
tism, &C.  These  plays  were  acted  by  the  clergy,  and  were  under  their  im- 
mediate management,  for  they  maintained  that  they  were  fiivorable  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  and  the  representations  of 
these  plays  were  indecorous  and  pro&ne  in  the  highest  d^pree :  and  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  society,  when  ecclesiastics  patronised  such  scenes 
of  blasphemy  and  pollution  I  Let  us  hear  no  more  about  <*the  good  (dd 
times,"  for  « times"  were  doubtless  iar  worse  then  than  now. 

MoKAX  PuLTf .  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  Drama  was  the  Uarol 
Play.  The  Moral  Plays  were  dramas  of  which  the  characters  were  ohie^y 
allegorical  or  abstract  They  were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  Mira- 
cles, as  they  endeavored  to  convey  sound  moral  lessons,  and  at  the  same  tune 
gave  occasion  to  some  poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  inuiging  forth  &e 
characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches  to  each.  The  only  scriptural 
character  retained  in  them,  was  the  DeviL  He  was  rendered  as  grotesque 
and  hideous  as  possible  by  the  mask  and  dress  he  wore.  We  learn  that  his 
exterior  was  shaggy  and  hairy,  one  of  the  characters  mistaking  him  for  a 
dancing  bear.  That  he  had  a  tail,  if  it  required  proof^  is  evident  fixim  the 
circumstance,  that  in  one  play,  the  other  chief  character,  called  Vice,  asks  him 
for  a  piece  of  it  to  make  a  fly-trap.  Thus,  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
quite  a  sober  performance,  was  rendered  no  little  entertaining. 

1  W«  now  •Btor  opoo  the  ag«  of  Qneen  BlteatHiTii,  and  I  euinot  but  Insert  hen  tlio  MlowlBff  tas 
fcoMurlu  from  tlie  ISUi  toL  of  Ute  Sdlnburrh  BeTlew :— **  We  cannot  realtt  Uw  oppottunlty  of  hef 
M]ins  n  word  or  two  of  n  rtaaa  of  wrtten,  wbom  we  Baw  long  wonhlpped  In  wont  witli  ■  MNi 
•f  IdolktrofM  ▼enemtien,  and  now  find  onoe  more  bronslit  fbrward  aa  f^nHMatut  torpabUc  appteoM 
Tbe  era  to  which  they  belong^  Indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  by  fkr  the  brightest  In  the  hMory 
of  XngUsh  literatnnb  or  Indeed  of  human  Intelleet  and  capacity.  There  never  was^  anywheTCb  wny 
thing  Uke  the  sixty  or  scTenty  yean  that  ebpsed  from  the  middle  of  BUnbeth*s  reign  to  the  period 
•r  the  Bestoratton.  In  point  of  real  toree  and  originality  of  genlns,  neither  the  age  of  Vertdes^  nor 
the  age  of  ▲ugnstns.  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X^  nor  of  Louis  XIV.,  can  come  at  an  Into  oonparison; 
tor,  in  that  short  period,  we  shall  nnd  the  names  of  almost  an  tbe  Tcry  great  men  that  this  nation  has 
rver  produoed,-'the  names  of  Shahspeare,  and  Baoon,  and  ^nser,  and  SUiney,  and  Httokert  ^ni 
Tkylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Raleigh,  and  Napier,  and  MUton,  and  Cudworth,  and  Hobbes»  and  anny 
oUiers;— men,  aU  of  them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  aocompUshments,  but  of  vast  compass 
and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly  creaUve  and  original;— not  perfbcUng  art  by  the 
delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the  justness  of  their  reasonings;  but  making  vast 
and  substantial  additions  to  the  materials  upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  eas* 
ptoyed.— and  enlarging,  to  an  Incredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  the  stores  and  the  reeoorois 
•f  the  hunaB  iMVltica 
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IaTXBLin>M.>  Tlie  Interludes  were  something  between  the  Moral  Pla^ 
sod  the  modem  Drama.  The  Moral  Plajrs  were  frequent  in  the  reign  o( 
Ueniy  VL  (1422—1461.)  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VU  (1485—1509)  they 
flourished  in  all  their  gloiy,  and  continued  in  force  down  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  was  at  length  Ibund  that  a  real  human  being, 
with  a  human  name,  was  better  calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and 
keep  alire  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  impress  them  with 
moml  truths,  than  a  being  who  only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The 
iubstitutkm  of  these  fi>r  the  symbolical  characters,  gradually  took  place  dur- 
ing the  eariier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  before  its  close  the  English 
diaraa,  in  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

One  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  InUrhtdu  was  John  Hejrwood,  or  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  **  Merry  John  Heywood."  He  was  a  native  of 
Loodoo,  but  die  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  studied  for  some  time  at 
Qsdbrd,  but  did  not  take  his  degree.  He  was  of  a  social,  festiye  genius,  the 
frforite  of  Henry  YHL,  and  afterwards  of  his  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  who 
were  delisted  with  his  dramatic  representations.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
ihe  fattier  should  haTe  been  so  much  pleased,  as  Heywood  e^XMed,  in  terms 
of  great  sererity,  the  Ticious  lires  of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  play  which  per« 
haps  best  illustrates  die  genius  of  Heywood,  is  that  called  the  **■  Foum  P  s,*' 
which  is  a  dialogue  between  a  Pahner,*  a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,*  and  a 
Pedter.  Four  such  knayes  affiirded  so  humorous  a  man  as  Heywood  was, 
■^m^T**  materials  for  satire,  and  he  has  improved  them  to  some  advantage. 
The  piece  opens  with  the  P^Edmer,  who  boasts  of  his  peregrinations  to  the 
Holy  Land,  to  Rome,  to  Santiago  in  Spain,  and  to  a  score  of  other  shriiies» 
Tins  boasting  was  interrapted  by  the  Pardoner,  who  tells  him  that  he  has 
been  foolish  to  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  when  he  might  have  obtained 
the  ofcjeot  of  his  journey— the  pardon  of  his  sins— at  home. 

For  at  your  door  myself  doth  dwell, 
Who  could  have  saved  your  soul  as  well, 
As  all  your  wide  wandering  shall  do^ 
Though  ye  went  thrice  to  Jericho. 

The  Palmer  will  not  hear  his  labors  thus  disparaged,  and  he  dms  exclaims 
to  the  impostor,  the  relic-vender : 

Right  seldom  is  it  seen,  or  never. 

That  truth  and  Pardoners  dwell  together. 

The  Pardoner  dien  rails  at  die  folly  of  pilgrunages,  and  asserts  in  strong 
torms  tfaa  virtues  of  his  spiritual  nostrums ; 

With  small  cost,  and  widiout  any  pain. 
These  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain. 

The  Pbtioaxy  now  speaks,  and  is  resolved  to  have  his  share  of  the  merit. 
Of  what  avail  are  all  the  wanderings  of  the  one  or  the  relics  of  the  other, 
nntfl  die  soul  is  Separated  from  the  body  t    And  who  sends  so  many  into  the 


1 A  ipsdM  oC  SuMh  M  eillBd  baoBOM  tlw7  were  ptajed  fl(  CM  Mkrwik  ^>MM%. 

fl  Ivcrf  Palmar  VM  a  TOgrtiB,  iNit  erny  FOffrim  wu  not «  Filmer.  ThePflgTtmaocalladwaaoaa 

wko  laid  vMtod  any  toralsn  riioi%  and  wlw  on  kto  rahm  wore  MOBa  badftL  paenHar  to  tlw  ptaea 

Tkaaakfbrlnataiiaa,wtaDTMMltliartaCaaorSLJaaMaatSaBtiBgo(Mte)  ^tnt%  on  their 

llM  wftip  ilwB  w  ftwinaiit  tn  tlaf  ncil|1timii1iim1     But  the  tank  IUkMr  waa  applied  to 

otkly  wtotadvMMlthabatjplaeaeorFaleMM^  tetokaBoTwbkkliebQta  Is  Mi  kat  a  aanatt 

VQittoa  of  tlw  pola,  wUah  eo  modi  aboonda  In  that  reflon. 

i  lacMfy  ttawo  tlw  apothaeary  and  phyaktam  were  anltad  to  the  Mm 
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other  world  as  die  apothecary  I  Except  raoh  as  may  ha|^n  to  be  hanged, 
(whinh,  for  any  thing  he  knows,  may  be  the  ihte  of  the  Palmer  and  Par- 
doner,}  who  dies  by  any  other  help  than  that  of  the  apothecary  f  As,  there- 
fore,  it  is  he,  he  says,  who  fills  heayen  with  inmates,  who  is  so  much  entitled 
tc  the  gratitude  of  mankind  t  The  Pardoner  is  here  indignant,  and  asks  what 
is  the  benefit  of  dying,  and  what,  consequently,  the  use  of  an  apothecary,  even 
should  he  kill  a  tibonsand  a  day,  to  men  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  grace? 
And  what,  retorts  the  other,  would  be  the  use  of  a  thousand  pardons  round 
the  neck,  unless  people  died  1  The  Poticary,  who  is  the  most  sensible  of  the 
three,  oonohides  that  all  of  them  are  rogues,  when  the  Pedler  makes  his  ap- 
pearance. 

He,  like  his  companions,  coomaends  his  wares.  How  can  there  be  any 
love  without  courtship  ?  AjmI  how  can  women  be  won  without  sutsh  temirt- 
ing  gifts  as  are  in  his  sack  I 

Who  liveth  in  love  and  love  would  win. 
Even  at  this  pack  he  must  begin. 

He  ^en  displays  his  wares,  and  entreats  them  to  buy :  but  the  chuxchmen 
of  that  day  were  beggars,  not  buyers ;  and  the  Poticary  is«no  leas  cunning. 
At  lengtfi  die  Pardoner  reverts  to  the  subject  of  conversation  when  die  Pedler 
entered,  and,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  opinion  of  the  last  comer,  states  the 
argument  between  himself  and  his  two  companions.  The  Pedler  seems,  at 
first,  sorprised  that  the  profession  of  an  apothecary  is  to  kill  men,  and  thinks 
the  world  may  very  well  do  without  one ;  but  the  other  assures  him  he  it 
under  a  mistake;  that  the  Poticary  is  the  most  useful,  and  lor  this  notable 
reason,  that  when  any  man  feels  that  his  "  conscience  is  ready,**  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  send  ft>r  the  practitioner,  who  will  at  once  despatch  him. 

Weary  of  their  disputes  for  pre-eminence  of  merit  and  usefulness,  the 
Pedler  proposes  that  the  other  three  shall  strive  for  the  mastery  by  lying,  and 
that  the  greatest  liar  shall  be  recognised  as  head  of  the  rest  The  task  he 
imposes  on  them  cannot,  he  says,  be  a  heavy  one,  for  all  are  used  to  it 
They  are  each  to  tell  a  tale.  The  Poticary  commences,  and  the  Pardoner 
follows.  Their  lies  are  deemed  very  respectable,  but  the  Palmer  is  to  be 
victorioas,  as  he  ends  his  tale  in  these  words  >-» 

Tet  have  I  seen  many  a  mile, 

And  many  a  woman  in  the  while ; 

And  not  one  good  city,  town,  or  borough. 

In  Christendom  but  I  have  been  thorough : 

And  this  I  woald  ye  should  understand, 

I  have  seen  women,  five  hundred  thousand : 

Yet  in  all  places  where  I  have  been. 

Of  all  the  women  that  I  have  seen, 

I  never  saw  nor  knew  in  my  conscience. 

Any  one  woman  out  of  patience. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  surprise  of  the  other  three  at  this  astounding  asseiw 
tion,  except  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  made  to  express — unwillingly 
yet  involuntarilf->the  Palmer's  superiority  in  the  «  most  ancient  and  notable 
art  of  lying.** 

PoUaurff,    By  the  mass,  there's  a  great  lie  1 
Faf4mmr,  I  never  heard  a  greater— by  our  Lady  I 
£Mtr,      A  greater!  nay,  knew  you  any  one  so  grsatf 

4nd  M>  ends  the  old  interlude  of  «  Merry  John  Heywood,'*  of  the  «  Four  P's." 
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JOHN  STILL, 
AND  HIS  OAJIMER  OUKTON'b   NSBDLE. 

To  John  Sdil,  mastar  of  arts  of  Christ's  College,  Ounbridge,  and  labia 
qnentlj  aichdeacon  of  Sadbury,  and  lastly  bishop  of  Badi  and  Wells,  is  as- 
eribed  die  first  genuine  comedy  in  our  language.  It  was  first  acted  in  1066, 
■ad  was  printed  in  1575,  under  the  following  title :  « A  rsrght  pithy,  pleasant, 
and  merie  Comedy,  intjrtoled  Gammer  6urton*s  Nedle;  played  on  fiie  stage 
not  kmge  ago  in  Qiriste's  CoUedge,  in  Cambridge.  Made  by  Mr.  8.,  master 
of  art"  As  the  first  comedy  in  our  language,  it  would  demand  attention, 
independent  of  its  merit  But  it  hoi  a  sort  of  merit  in  its  way.  It  is  written 
in  riiyme.  The  humor  is  broad,  fkmiliar,  and  grotesque.  The  characters 
are  sketched  with  a  strong,  though  coarse  outline,  and  are  to  the  last  con- 
listently  supported.  Some  of  the  language,  however,  and  many  of  the  inci- 
dents, are  such  as  give  us  no  very  fiivorable  view  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  when  the  most  learned  and  polished  of  the  land,  the  inmates  of  a 
university,  could  listen  with  delight  co  dialogue  often  tinctured  with  phrases 
of  ^e  lowest  and  grossest  character,  and  that,  too,  written  by  a  pzelate.  But, 
as  a  curiosity,  we  will  give  the  outline  of  this  old  piece. 

Hie  characters  consist  of  Diccon,  a  cunning  wag,  who  lives  oo  stolen  baoon 
and  mischief;  Hodge,  a  mere  bumpkin;  Gammer  Gurton,  and  Dame  Cha^ 
two  brawling  old  wives;  Mas  Doctor  Rat,  an  intermeddling  priest,  who 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  a  broken  head  than  lose  a  tithe-pig;  and  Gib^ 
file  cat    The  plot  turns  upon  the  loss  of  the  Ganuner's  only  needle, 

A  little  thing  with  an  bole  in  the  end,  as  Bright  as  any  siller. 
Small,  long,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  straight  as  any  pillar. 

'fhe  disaster  happens  while  the  dame  is  mending  an  article  of  clothing  of 
her  man  Hodge.  In  the  midst  of  the  operation,  Gib,  the  cat,  who  is  no  un- 
important personage  in  the  play,  disturbs  the  Gammer's  serenity  by  making 
a  furtive  attempt  on  a  pan  of  milk.  The  Ganrmier,  in  a  passion,  throws  the 
be£>re4nentk>ned  article  of  apparel  at  Gib,  and  that  valuable  instrument  of 
iemale  economy  is  most  unhappily  lost  After  a  fruitless  search  in  all  ima- 
ginable places,  Diccon,  the  bedlam,  seeing  that  this  affidr  would  afibrd  some 
sport,  straightway  hies  him  to  Dame  Chat,  and  tells  her  how  Gammer  Gor- 
ton hots  accused  her  of  stealing  her  poultry.  He  next  applies  to  the  Gammer, 
and  vows  he  saw  Dame  Chat  pick  up  the  needle  at  the  Gammer's  door. 
This  brings  the  two  old  ladies  together.  The  one  accuses  the  other  of  steal- 
ing her  goods,  and  from  words  they  soon  proceed  to  blows,  in  which  Dame 
Chat  comes  off  victorious.  In  this  extremity  the  Gammer  applies  for  relief 
to  the  curate.  Doctor  Rat  Here  again  Diccon  interposes,  and  persuades  the 
learned  ecclesiastic  to  creep  in  the  silent  hour  of  night  into  Dame  Chat's 
house,  when  he  will  see  her  at  work  with  the  aforesaid  needle.  Meanwhile 
IHooon  gives  Dame  Chat  notice  that  Hodge  will  that  night  pay  an  ovil-inteik* 
tuned  visitation  to  her  poultry.  The  dame  accordingly  prepares  for  his  re> 
oeption,  and  instead  of  die  needle,  the  doctor  meets  with  a  door-bar,  wielded 
by  the  masculine  hand  of  the  Dame,  (who  conceives  it  to  be  Hodge,)  to  the 
DO  small  detriment  of  the  said  Doctor's  skull.  To  the  baily  Gammer  Gnrtoii 
has  now  reooorse ;  when,  after  a  long  argument,  the  author  of  the  mischief  is 
discovered,  and  enjoined  a  certain  ceremony  by  way  of  expiation;  and  as  a 
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preliminary  step,  gifes  Hodge  a  smart  tfiomp  on  a  part  of  his  person,  that,  «> 
the  recipient's  great  discomfiture,  leads  to  the  detection  of  &e  inyatnable 
needle,  which  it  seems  had  been  securely  lodged  in  that  aforementioned 
article  of  clothing  on  which  the  Ganuner  had  been  at  work. 

Hodge's  prepamtkm  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  needle,  and  his  atlempf 
«>  elicit  a  friendly  spark  from  Qib's  eyes  to  help  him  to  light  his  candle,  is 
described  with  great  humor. 

The  Gammer's  boy  says>— 

Gammer,  if  ye  will  hngh,  look  in  but  at  ^e  door. 
And  see  how  Hodge  lieth  tombling  and  tossing  amids  tiie  floor, 
Raking  there,    some  fire  to  find  among  the  ashes  dead, 
Where  there  is  not  one  spark  so  big  as  a  pin's  head : 
At  last  in  a  dark  comer  two  sparks  he  thought  he  sees, 
Which  were  indeed  nought  else,  bat  Gib  our  cat*s  two  eyes. 
FuS,  quod  Hodge,  thinking  thereby  to  have  fire  without  doubt; 
With  that  Gib  shut  her  two  eyes,  and  so  the  fire  went  out; 
And  by  and  by  them  evened,  even  as  they  were  before, 
With  that  ^e  sparks  appeared  CTen  as  they  had  done  oif  yore ; 
And  ever  as  Hodge  there  blew  the  fire  as  he  did  think, 
Gib,  as  she  felt  the  blast,  straightway  began  to  Mrink; 
Till  Hodge  fell  to  swearing,  as  came  best  to  his  turn, 
The  fire  was  sure  bewitcht,  and  therefore  would  not  bum : 
At  last,  Gib  up  the  stairs  among  the  old  posts  and  pins, 
And  Hodge  he  hied  him  after,  till  broke  were  both  his  shins. 

And  so  ends  the  humorous  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 


ROGER  ASCHAM.    1515—1568. 


Tkb  name  of  Roger  Asoham  deservedly  ranks  high  in  English  literatureu 
He  was  bom  in  1515,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  at 
die  age  of  nineteen.^  That  he  was  pre-eminently  skiUed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  evident  from  the  Sact,  that  a  few  years  after  he  left  the  University  he 
was  invited  by  Sir  John  Cheke  to  become  preceptor  of  the  learned  languages  lo 
Sliaabeth;  which  office  he  discharged  for  two  years  with  greai  credit  and  satis* 
Ibotion  to  himself^  as  well  as  to  his  illustrious  pupiL  Soon  after  this,  he  went 
abroad,  and  remained  about  three  years  in  G^many.  On  his  return  he  was 
selected  to  fla  the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  YL,  but  on  the  dea^  of 
the  king  he  retired  to  the  University.  On  the  accession  of  Elisabeth  he  was 
immediately  distinguished,  and  read  with  die  queen,  some  hours  every  day, 


1  *«AaAm«iiteredCuBbfldrtatatliMwheatlMlMt  great  nttMtten  cttim  *«»*"ir»-rl  wofU 
flninff  ererf  Mademlaa  rniBd  with  ardor  or  anztaty.  ThedeatmctlonortbeCoiwtuitliiopollfeui 
fluplre,  (14SS,)  had  drlrea  Oie  Qreeka  wltlk  their  laofiiBce  into  the  interior  parte  of  Korope,  the  art 
•rprlattaff  had  made  the  booke  caeOj  attainable,  and  Greek  now  be«an  to  be  tangM  In  Bafluid. 
The  doetfloee  oT  LnOwr  had  already  SDod  an  the  natSona  of  the  Bomlah  eonmiaBlOB  with 
'aaddleeen^wn.    Vew  etadlea  of  ttterature^  and  new  tcneta  of  rcUgton,  Sivnd  < 

are  deeiroae  of  tmth,  or  aaabltlone  of  aune.  Learning  waa  at  that  thna  ptoeeovMI  wth 
that  eagui  -mi  and  per^i-Tetanoo  which  In  thia  age  of  IndMferonea  and  dlealpatfcm  tt  la  not  wuj  t» 
coneelTB.  T"  taack,  or  to  leam,  waa  at  onoa  the  baalaeas  and  the  ploaaare  of  acadesiloal  Ufcj  and 
anenralatloa  of  itady  waa  ralaed  by  Cheke  and  ftnlth,  to  which  eren  the  prceent  age  perhapo  owm 
maay  advantage*.  wlUioiit  rtimadieiim  or  kaowtaf  Ita  beneftoton."  Bead— Johnoon'a  "LMb  af 
xtt.  m^  of  lforphy«s  cdltloa. 
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■itlM  Latin  and  Gieekki«iagat.  In  this  cAm,  and  in  that  c/ Litfia  Saora- 
my,  ha  eontinued  at  court  for  the  remainder  of  hit  life.  He  died  in  Sepleiik* 
ber,  1568»  at  d&e  age  of  fifty-threa 

The  two  principal  works  of  Ascham  are  the  **Toxophiliu"  and  (fTlia 
School  Master."  The  Toxophilosi  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  treatise  upon 
tfdiety;  and  the  main  design  of  Ascham  in  writing  it  was  to  apologize  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  studied  and  practised  the  art  of  shooting^  and  to 
•how  the  honof  and  dignity  of  die  art  in  all  nations  and  at  all  times,  and  its 
acknowledged  utility  not  only  in  matters  of  war,  but  as  an  innocent  and  en- 
gaging pastime  la  times  of  peace.  The  whole  work  is  in  die  dialogue  form^ 
tbe  ppeakers  being  Toxophilus,  a  loyer  of  archery,  and  Philologus,  a  student 
AAer  a  yery  graceful  introduction,  Toxophilus  proceeds  to  show  that  some 
rebzation  and  pastime  are  to  be  mingled  with  **8adde  matters  of  the  minde," 
a  position  which  the  studious  Philologus  endeayors  to  controyert* 

PkUolom§» — ^How  much  is  to  be  fi^ven  to  the  authority  either 
of  Aristotle  or  Tully,  I  cannot  tell ;  this  I  am  sure^  which  thing 
this  &ir  wheat  (Qod  save  it^  maketh  me  remember,  that  those 
husbandmen  which  rise  earhest^  and  come  latest  home»  and  are 
content  to  have  their  dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the 
field  to  them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bams  in  the 
harvest  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  at  noon  time  of  the  day, 
or  else  make  merry  with  their  neighbours  at  the  ale*  And  so  a 
scholar  that  purposes  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  much  fruit  of  leaminfir,  must  till  and  sow  thereafter. 
Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars,  as  it  is  very  timely  and 
when  we  be  young,  so  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it 
may  not  be  let  slip  one  hour. 

TborayiAt/ta.— For  contrarywise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  hus- 
band at  his  book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  ume  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time  faUow,  maketh  for  the 
better  increase  of  com.  This  we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed 
every  yoAf,  the  com  eometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain 
is  small,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed,  giveth 
very  evil  faule.*  So  those  which  never  leave  poring  on  their 
books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  invention  as  other  poor  men  have, 
and  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thu6 
your  husbandry,  methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudge  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a  good  hus* 
band,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.    And  surely  the  best  wits 


<f«f»v),  "m  bow,"  and  ^Uht  (#a*t),  **m  mmdJ*   Tlw  orlfUMa  UUa  noM  Ctat;.- 
m  aehola  or  futttknio  of  ShooUngo^  oontoynod  tn  U  Bookco.    WMtton  by  aos#r 
IftM^  mad  new  nowly  p««Md.    FleoMunt  S>r  oU  Oentlemen  and  Teonwa  of  ffmniido,  ftr 
I  to  r»ii,  and  pioAtahto  *r  UM]rr  mo  to  toUowo,  boCli  te  Warn  and  Maea.** 
•  ftor  *m  adairiMa  orttMMi  of  the  worka  of  Bogar  Aa^aa,  aaa  BaooapooaTa  aorlaw,  W,  !•• 

II  aMo,  a  wolWrrttlaa M» In Hfcrtiiy fHlarlisifa "Ltfia oTTMr' 
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to  kammg  must  needs  have  much  recreatkm  and  easing  from  their 
book,  or  else  they  mar  themselves ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits 
can  never  be  hurt  with  continual  study  ;  as  ye  see  in  luting,  that 
a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let  down,  but  at  such  time 
as  when  a  man  needs  play,  when^  the  base  and  dull  string  need- 
eth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place. 

The  work  also  goes  fully  into  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  bo  that  the 
«  Schole  for  Shootinge"  is  a  complete  manual  of  archery,  containing  not  only 
A  learned  history  of  the  art,  and  the  highest  encomiums  on  its  ezceUence  and 
utility,  but  likewise  the  most  minute  practical  details,  even  down  to  the 
species  of  goose  from  the  wing  of  which  the  best  feathers  are  to  be  plucked 
for  &e  shaft  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  lively  and  entertaining 
manner  >— 

IN   PRAISE    OF   THE    GOOSE. 

Thxophilut, — Yet  well  fare  the  gentle  goose,  which  bringeth 
to  a  man  so  many  exceeding  commodities !  For  the  goose  is 
man's  comfort  in  war  and  in  peace,  sleeping  and  waking.  What 
praise  soever  is  given  to  shooting,  the  goose  may  challenge  the 
best  part  of  it.  Ilow  well  doth  the  make  a  man  fart  at  his  table  i 
How  easily  doth  she  make  a  man  lie  in  his  bed !  How  fit,  even 
as  her  leathers  be  only  for  shooting,  so  be  her  quills  for  wridog. 

Philologus. — ^Indeed,  Tozophile,  that  is  the  best  praise  yon 
gave  to  a  goose  yet,  and  surely  I  would  have  said  you  had  lieea 
to  blame  if  you  had  overskipt  it. 

ToxophUus, — The  Romans,  I  trow,  Philologe,  not  so  much  be« 
cause  a  goose  with  crying  saved  their  capitolium,  with  their  golden 
Jupiter,  did  make  a  golden  goose,  and  set  her  in  the  top  of  the 
capitolium,  and  appointed  also  the  censors  to  allow,  out  of  the 
common  batch,  yearly  stipends  for  the  finding  of  certain  geese ; 
the  Romans  did  not,  I  say,  give  all  this  honor  to  a  goose  fen*  that 
good  deed  only,  but  for  other  infinite  mo,'  which  come  daily  to  a 
man  by  geeae ;  and  surely  if  I  should  declaim  in  the  praise  of 
any  manner  of  beast  living,  I  would  choose  a  goose.  But  the 
goose  hath  made  us  flee  too  far  from  our  matter. 

But  Ascham  had  another  object  in  writing  the  Toxophilns:  it  was  widi  die 
▼iew  of  presenting  to  the  public  a  specimen  of  a  purer  and  more  oorieet 
Emf^kA  tXfXe  than  that  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed;  and 
with  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  die  learned  from  the  exclusive  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  vernacular  language.* 
Consequently,  he  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  a  style  truly  English  in 


IWINNM.  • 

•  May  IM  Mt.  IB  Us  kind  and  b«MV«leiit  taut,  te^  IM 
tail  MUMly,  to  dtrwiattanlloa  oT  tta  »aopl»  ttvm  mmf  of  tta 
M»<1i  wefc  — ta>rtairtBf<afc^tatMic    a  la  oa  r« 
■■■■■III  tt«  ttaoDB, «ntMtiilBaA  tta  rmch  ■wta— adora  wMh 
taradL  a  4«etatrM  oC  tta  awMOKBt  oBUl  ilx  la  tta  evcatiw  1 1 
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poi0  oompositioD;  wid  wm  amoog  the  flat  to  rajeot  die  uae  cif  fcraiifi  wonlt 
ud  idioau^  e  fiM^iioo  which,  in  the  time  of  Heniy  YUL,  begui  to  be  mf 
pferalent    The  following  is 

BIS  APOLOOT  FOR  WRITllfO  IN  XN«LI8H. 

If  any  man  would  blame  me  either  for  taking  such  a  matter  in 
hand,  or  else  for  writing  it  in  the  English  tongue,  this  answer  1 
may  make  him,  that  when  the  best  oi  the  r^lm  think  it  honest 
(ox  them  to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not  to  suppose  it 
rile  for  me  to  write :  and  though  to  have  written  it  in  another 
tongue  had  been  both  more  profitable  for  my  study,  and  also  more 
hoMst  for  my  name,  yet  I  can  think  my  labour  well  bestowed,  if 
with  a  little  hinderance  of  my  profit  and  name  may  come  any  fur- 
therance to  the  pleasure  or  commodity  of  the  gentlemen  ana  yeo- 
men of  England,  for  whose  sake  I  took  this  matter  in  hand.  And 
as  for  the  Latin  or  Greek  tonsue,  every  thing  is  so  excellently 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  better ;  in  the  English  tongue^ 
contrary,  eyery  thing  in  a  manner  so  meanly,  both  for  the  matter 
and  handling,  that  no  man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least 
learned,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  always  most  ready  to  write. 
And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin  have  been  most  bold  in 
English :  when  surely  every  man  that  is  most  ready  to  talk  is  not 
most  able  to  write.  He  that  will  write  well  in  any  tcmgue,  must 
follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the  common  people  do, 
to  think  as  wise  men  do :  as  so  should  every  man  understand  him, 
and  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow  him.  Many  English  writers 
have  not  done  so,  bul,  using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French,  and 
Itahan,  do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard.  Once  I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to  be  enriched  and 
increaaed  thereby,  saying.  Who  wiU  not  praise  that  feast  where  a 
man  shall  drink  at  a  dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer?  Truly 
(quoth  I)  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone,  but 
uyoa  put  malveiye^  and  sack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer, 
and  all  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  be  known, 
nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body. 

The  odier  pnnoipal  work  of  Roger  Asoham  is  hk  «  School  Master.*^    Of 


1 

•  Thetltto  is,  *'Tte  Idiool  lAwtcr,  or  pbOii  and  perlMt  way  of  tfrhhig  okadnn  to  «n4ant»nd, 
,  ud  ipaBk  ttai  I^Un  tongue;  hat  wptdaUj  pnrpoeod  tar  tho  prlTttto  brlngtac  vp  of  yootk  tn 
I  and  noblCTawi*!  booMs,  and  eommodlous  also  fbr  an  anch  aa  bave  tirgoC  tbo  X^atta  toagoa^ 
ami.  wovU  by  tbaiwibrM,  and  witbont  a  Kbool  matter,  la  abort  tlnio  and  wtb  amallpalna,  reoover  a 
■i^ntoiil  MbWty  to  nndontaad,  writer  and  apeak  Latla.**  One  of  tbo  moat  onrloaa  titko  ot  0*4 
booka  la  Vm  Mtowtng.  wbleb  I  wfttghre  In  Adl  tor  tbo  bmnor  of  It. 

*'XMnk«aad  WdeooM:  ortbetaBonaBMortooCtbemoatpariof  Drinka  In  nae  now  tn  tbo  kbit- - 
domaa  of  eraat  Brtttaino  and  Irdaad :  with  an  eapoelall  dedanUlon  of  tbo  potency,  imrtua,  and  op^' 
niton  or  o«r  Bi^nab  Ale:    WItb  a  deaerlptlan  of  all  aorta  of  Waton,  ftom  tbo  Oeean  San  to  tWe 
tOMo  of  n  TTwman     Aa  alao,  tbo  oaaaca  of  all  aorta  of  Weatber,  fldro  or  tmla^  aleet,  raln% : 
Seat,  anow,  t»§gm,  nla(a,  Tapoor^  dmad^  itormoa*  wtaidi^  tituaim  aad  Ufttalag. 

7» 
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ihiB,  Dr.  Johnson  says:  <(It  is  oonoeiyed  with  great  vigor,  and  finished  with 
great  accoracy:  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that  was  ever  given 
Ibr  the  study  of  languages."    He  thus  recommends  an 

nfTBUHXTURB   OF   VTUDT   AND   EXERCISE. 

I  would  wish,  that  beside  some  good  time,  fitly  appomted,  and 
constantly  kept,  to  increase  by  reading  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongues,  and  learning,  young  gentlemen  should  use,  and  d  Jigbt 
in  all  courtly  exercises,  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes.  And  good 
cause  why :  for  the  self-same  noble  city  of  Athens,  justly  com- 
mended of  me  before,  did  wisely,  and  upon  great  conjideration, 
appoint  the  muses,  Apollo  and  Pkllas,  to  be  patrons  of  learning  to 
their  youth.  For  the  muses,  besides  learning,  were  also  ladies  of 
dancing,  mirth,  and  minstrelsy :  Apollo  was  god  of  shooting,  and 
author  of  cunning  playing  upon  instruments ;  Pallas  also  was 
lady  mistress  in  wars.  Whereby  was  nothing  else  meant,  but  that 
learning  should  be  always  mingled  with  honest  mirth  and  comely 
exercises ;  and  that  war  also  should  be  governed  by  learning  and 
moderated  by  wisdom ;  as  did  well  appear  in  those  captains  of 
Athens  named  by  me  before,  and  also  in  Scipio  and  Cieaar,  the 
two  diamonds  of  Rome.  And  Palks  was  no  more  feared  in 
weBiing  JEffida^^  than  she  wrts  praised  for  choosing  Olivam$' 
whereby  shmeth  the  glory  of  learning,  which  thus  was  governor 
and  mistress,  in  the  noble  wity  of  Athens,  both  of  war  and  peace. 

That  the  schoohnaster  wi»-.  not  so  well  rewarded  at  this  period,  notwith- 
standing the  high  value  pla  ^d  on  classical  literature,  may  be  drawn  from 
die  following  complaint  of  A  xiham,  on 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  NEGLECTED  EDUCATION. 

It  is  pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  h'ld,  yea,  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse, 
than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  word, 
but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to  the  one  they  will  g^dly  give  a 
stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the 
other  two  hundred  shillings.  Grod,  that  sitt^th  in  heaven,  laugh- 
eth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it 
should ;  for  he  sufiereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ortjered 
horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children ;  ^^pd,  therefore,  in  the 
end,  tbey  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  thcui  comfort  in  theit 
children.* 


I  Doteh  toDfoe,  bytbe  patneAiU  and  faidiutrioiu  Rnldrlcke  Tlir  tvtyflit;  a  pvnmatioalf 
of  Lnbeck;  and  now  mort  learaedly  onlaried,  axnplUled,  and  translatad  Into  Bagllili  pn)M 
Bjr  John  Tkylor.  Load#n :  PrtBted  hj  Anne  Orlflln,  I6S7,  4to.*' 
1  Hm  ilfla.  tto  ibMd  or  Mteenra. 

t  The  93tf%  wlileb  ihe  to  tald  tobave  produced,  and  thu  had  the  right  to  gin  hr*  same  (Athene) 
lo  Athene, 
t  Befw  Irve  It  to,  and  trr'  amtt  he-**ae  ye  sow,  eo  ihall  yc  aleo  r«ap.*> 
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DANGERS   OF   FOREIGN   TRAVEL. 

I  know  divers  noble  personages,  and  many  worthy  gentlemen 
of  England,  whom  all  the  syren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  un- 
twine irom  the  mast  of  Grod's  word  ;  nor  no  inchantment  of  vanity 
overturn  them  from  the  fear  of  Qod  and  love  of  honesty* 

But  I  know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  some,  sometime  my  dear 
friends,  (for  whose  sake  I  hate  going  into  that  country  the  more,) 
who,  parting  out  of  England  fervent  in  the  love  of  Christ's  doe* 
trine,  and  well  furnished  with  the  fear  of  Qod,  returned  out  of 
Italy  worse  transformed  than  ever  was  any  in  Circe's  court.  I 
know  divers,  that  went  out  of  England  men  of  innocent  life,  men 
of  excellent  learning,  who  returned  out  of  Italy,  not  only  with 
worse  manners,  but  also  with  less  learning ;  neither  so  willing  to 
hve  orderly,  nor  yet  so  hable  to  speak  learnedly,  as  they  were  at 
home,  before  they  went  abroad.      »  »  ♦  ♦ 

But  I  am  afraid  that  over  many  of  our  travellers  into  Italy  do 
not  eschew  the  way  to  Circe's  court,  but  go,  and  ride,  and  run, 
and  fly  thither;  they  make  great  haste  to  come  to  her;  they 
make  great  suit  to  serve  her ;  yea,  I  could  point  out  some  with 
my  finger,  that  never  had  gone  out  of  England,  but  only  to  serve 
Circe  in  Italy.  *  *  *  If  you  think  we  judge  amiss,  and  write 
too  sore  against  you,  hear  what  the  Italian  sayeth  of  the  English- 
man ;  what  the  master  reporteth  of  the  scholar,  who  uttereth 
plainly  what  is  taught  by  him,  and  what  is  learned  by  you,  say- 
ing, £ngleae  Italianato,  e  un  Diabolo  incamato  :  that  is  to  say, 
''  you  remain  men  in  shape  and  fashion,  but  become  devils  in  life 
and  condition."       •»••♦♦ 

If  some  do  not  well  understand  what  is  an  Englishman  Italian- 
ated,  I  will  plainly  tell  him  :  ^  He  that  by  Hving  and  travelling 
in  Italy,  bringeth  home  into  England,  out  of  Italy,  the  religion, 
the  learning,  the  policy,  the  experience,  the  manners  of  Ituy." 
That  is  to  say,  for  religion,  papistry,  or  worse ;  for  learning,  less 
commonly  than  they  carried  out  with  them ;  for  policy,  a  factious 
heart,  a  discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men's  matters ; 
for  experience,  plenty  of  new  mischiefs  never  known  in  England 
before ;  for  manners,  variety  of  vanities,  and  change  of  filthy  lyinff. 

Then  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphs  of  Petrarch, 
than  the  Qenesis  of  Moses ;  they  make  more  account  of  Tully's 
Offices,  than  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  of  a  tale  in  Boccacio,  than  a 
story  of  the  Bible.  Then  they  count  as  fables  the  holy  mysteries 
of  christian  religion.  They  make  Christ  and  his  Gospel  only 
serve  civil  policy.  Then  neither  religion  cometh  amiss  to  them. 
In  time  they  be  promoters  of  both  openly ;  in  place,  again,  mockenr 
of  both  privily,  as  I  wrote  once  in  a  rude  rhyme : 

Now  new,  now  old,  now  both,  now  neither; 

To  terre  die  worlfl's  oonrne.  they  care  not  with  whether. 
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SIR  PHILIP  Sidney.   1654—1586. 

« Fur  ohancten,"  says  an  able  writer,^  «  appear  so  well  fitted  to  ezoito 
enthnsiastio  admiration,  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Uniting  all  the  aooom- 
plishments  which  youthful  ardor  and  universality  of  talent  could  acquire  or 
bestow ;  delighting  nations  by  the  witchery  of  his  powers,  and  courts  by  the 
Aucination  of  his  address ;  leaving  the  learned  astonished  at  his  profloieiicy, 
and  the  ladies  enraptured  with  his  grace ;  and  communicating,  whererer  he 
went,  tfie  love  and  spirit  of  gladness,  he  was  and  well  deserved  tt>  be  ttia 
idol  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  So  rare  a  union  of  attraction,  so  unao* 
oosttmied  a  oonoentration  of  ezoellenoe,  such  a  compound  of  military  renown 
with  literary  distinction,  and  courtly  refinement  with  noble  (gmknews,  gave 
him  a  passport  to  every  heart,  and  secured  him,  at  once,  imiversal  sympaUiy 
and  esteem." 

He  was  bom  in  1554.  At  &e  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Qzibrd,  and  on 
leaving  the  University,  though  only  eighteen,  commenced  his  travels  abroad. 
He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  horrible  popish  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, on  the  night  of  &e  24th  of  August,  1572,  and  took  refuge  with  many 
others  at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingfaam,  at  that  time  wmhnwsador  there 
firom  England.  Leaving  Paris  soon  after,  he  pursued  his  route  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1575,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  was  soon  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  where,  though  so 
young,  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  In  1583  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  was  knighted.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  named  as  a  candidate  fbr  the  throne  of  Poland ;  but  his  sense 
of  the  doty  which  he  owed  to  lus  country,  led  him  to  acquiesce  fully  in  the 
remonstrance  of  Elizabeth  against  the  proposal,  "  who,"  says  the  historian, 
« refiised  to  further  the  advancement,  out  of  fear  that  she  should  lose  the 
jewel  of  her  times." 

The  United  Provinces  having  previously  declared  their  independence^ 
England  resolved  to  assist  them  to  throw  ofi*  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  1586, 
Sidney  was  sent  into  &e  Netherlands,  as  general  of  the  horse.  On  the  22d 
of  September  of  that  year,  in  a  skirmii^  near  Zutphen,  Sidney  beat  a  superior 
finoe  of  the  enemy,  which  he  casually  enoountered,  but  lost  his  own  life. 
After  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him  he  mounted  Smother,  and  continued 
10  fight  till  he  received  his  death-wound.  The  anecdote  recorded  of  him  in 
his  dying  moments,  though  it  has  been  told  a  thousand  times,  must  ever  be 
repeated  when  Sidney's  character  is  considered ;  evincing,  as  it  does,  cha- 
noteristics  infinitely  more  to  be  honored  and  loved  than  all  the  gkxy  ever 
Moquired  in  the  bloody,  and  soon,  in  the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment,  to  be 
ooosidered  the  diagraeefid  and  wicked  work  of  the  battle-field.  After  he  had 
received  his  death-wound,  being  overcome  with  thirst  from  excessive  bleed- 
ing, he  called  for  drink.  It  was  brought  to  him  immediately ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  was  lifting  it  to  his  roc^uth,  a  poor  soldier  was  carried  by  mortally 
wounded,  who  fii.ed  his  eyes  eagerly  upon  it  Sidney,  seeing  this,  instantly 
delivered  it  to  him,  with  these  memorable  words:  ^^Thy  necessity  is  yet 
greater  than  mine."  AH  England  wore  mourning  for  bis  death,  and  volumes 
of  laments  and  elegies  were  poured  forth  in  all  languages  > 


I  aee  Betrospecttro  Bevlew,  IL  1,  and  x.  U;  alM  tbe  Ooaiterlr,  U  V, 

t  Lord  Brook  mya  oflum,  that  •*bla  ebd  waa  not  wrtdng,  even  wUle  ht  wveto;  nor  Ma  knowMge 
•HMuded  tor  tablea  or  adwola;  bat  bolk  Ma  wtt  and  nndcralaQdtvf  Im*  ^pOM  Ua  Inwt  to 
aalf  sad otlMTib  BOt IB  worda or  oylnton, but lalUi and neUoa, |00d aa4 
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fo  Philip  Sidaey*b  literary  reputation  rests  on  his  two  prose  worlcs--<he 
"Arcadia"  and  the  <*  Defence  of  Poesjr."  He  wrote  a  few  sonnets,  but  thouiph 
thej  ooDtain  much  that  is  truly  poetical,  they  are  disfigured  by  conceits.  That 
"To  Sleep"  is  the  best  of  them.  But  his  best  poetry  is  his  prose ^ ^  and  as  a 
prose  writer  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  his  time.> 

Ttie  **  Arcadia"  is  a  mixture  of  what  has  been  called  the  heroic  and  the 
pasttnral  romance.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  that  province  of  the 
Plslopoimesus,  celebrated  in  olden  times  as  the  abode  of  shepherds,  and  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Greece. 

Musidorus  and  Pyrodes  are  the  heroes  of  the  romance,  and  are  united  to- 
gether in  a  firm  league  of  friendship.  They  go  forth  in  quest  of  adventures, 
and  after  killing  the  customary  quantum  of  giants  and  monsters,  set  sail  fbt 
Greece.  The  ship  is  wrecked,  and  Musidorus  is  thrown  upon  the  shores  of 
f^seonia.  He  is  seen  by  two  shepherds,  who  ofier  to  conduct  him  to  Kalan- 
der,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Arcadia,  the  provijice  north  of  Laconia.  As  they 
sp'er  into  Arcadia,  its  beautiful  appearance  strikes  the  eyes  of  Musidorus. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   ARCADIA. 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  wit}i 
stately  trees:  humhle  valleys,  whose  base  estate  seemed  com- 
fortea  with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers :  meadows,  enameled 
with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasmg  flowers :  thickets,  which  being  lined 
with  most  pleasant  shade  were  witnessed  so  too,  by  the  cheerful 
Hisposition  of  many  well-tuned  birds :  each  pasture  stored  with 
sheept  feeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with 
Ueating  oratory  craved  the  dam's  comfort :  here  a  shepherd's  boy 
piping,  83  though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  shep- 
nerdess  knitting,  and  withal  singins;,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice 
comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her 
Toice-nLUsic. 

After  being  at  the  house  of  Kalander  a  few  days,  Pyroeles  mysteriously 
anivesL  The  Prince  of  Arcadia  had  two  daughters,  with  whom,  of  course, 
the  two  young  heroes  fidl  in  love.  The  following  is  a  description  of  their 
cfaamcters>— 

PAHELA   AND   PHILOCLEA. 

The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior 
to  her  sister :  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methought 
there  was  (if  at  least  such  perfections  may  receive  the  word  of 
more)  more  sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela : 
methought  love  played  in  Philoclea's  eyes,  and  threatened  in  Pa- 
mela's :  methought  Philoclea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
suaded as  all  hearts  must  yield ;  Pamela  s  beauty  used  violence, 

t  Ovwper  vary  MldtoiMly  caSU  him  a  **  wmrbler  ofpoetle  proM;**  and  he  htanadf  myi,  In  his  *'  !>»• 
ftMM  9t  FMayt**  *R  to  iMt rhymtoff  and  TcnbiK  that  maketh  poaay:  one  may  be  a  po«i  wlUioat 
wtntBtt  •■*  a  vcnlflar  wtthoat  poatry." 

1 1  ttf  tfela  aotwIclMlandlnff  the  crlUciama  of  Eailitt,  aa  nnfrnerona  aa  tbey  are  natvat.  Sar  nls 
"liiUmaa  nn  \U  Ttaaifitln  Tllir-r-r  of  the  Afc  of  BUiaheUi.'* 
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and  fuch  violence  as  no  hean  could  reaist.  And  it  seems  that 
such  proportion  is  between  their  minds  :  Philoclea  so  bashfiilt  as 
though  her  exceUencies  had  stolen  into  her  before  she  wasawaie: 
so  humble,  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of  countenance ;  in  short, 
such  proceedings  as  will  stir  hope,  but  teach  hope  good  manneis. 
Pamela  of  hifh  thoughtSy  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not  knowing 
her  excellencies,  but Iby  making  that  one  of  her  excellencies  to  be 
▼oid  of  pride ;  her  mother's  wisdom,  greatness,  nobility,  but  (if  I 
can  guess  aright)  knit  with  a  more  constant  temper. 

The  fbUowing  is 

A   DESCRIPTION   OF  A   STAG-HUNT. 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander  entertain- 
ing them  with  pleasant  discoursing — ^how  well  he  loved  the  sport 
of  hunting  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  how  much  in  the  com- 
parison thereof  he  disdained  all  chamber-delights ;  that  the  sun 
(how  mat  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never  prevent 
him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her  sober  countenance, 
dissuade  him  from  watchinfif  till  midnight  for  the  deers'  feeding. 
O,  said  he,  you  will  never  hve  to  my  a£^,  without  you  keep  your- 
self in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfuhiess ;  too 
much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  ofl  it  falls  out,  that, 
while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his  doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  efiect 
of  his  thinking.  Then  spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much 
Arcadia  was  changed  since  his  youth ;  activity  and  s^ood  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  old-growing  world,  still  worse  and  worse. 
Then  would  he  tell  them  stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ; 
and  so,  with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time*s  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side  of  the  wood, 
where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  staying  their  coming,  but  with 
a  whining  accent  craving  liberty;  many  of  them  in  color  and 
marks  so  resembling,  that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liveries,  as  though 
they  were  children  of  summer,  with  staves  in  their  hands  to  beat 
the  guiltless  earth  when  the  hounds  were  at  a  fauh,  and  with 
horns  about  their  necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly  fugitive. 
The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the  stag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  bis  feet  than  to  the  slender 
fortification  of  his  lodging ;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  him ;  for, 
nowsoever  they  went,  they  themselves  uttered  themselves  to  the 
scent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another,  and  some- 
times believing  the  wind's  advertisements,  sometimes  the  view  of 
S their  faithful  counsellors)  the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths  then 
[enounced  war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  cry 
neing  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  that  any  man  would 
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therein  some  Idnd  of  proportion,  but  the  skiUiil  woodmen 
lid  find  a  mnsic.  Then  delinit  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the 
iMnvonen  sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with  roice  and 
bom,  kept  still,  as  it  were,  together.  The  wood  seemed  to  con- 
ipire  with  them  against  his  own  citizens,  dispersing  their  noise 
tarouffh  all  his  miarters ;  and  eren  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  be- 
wail Uie  loss  of  Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stag 
was  in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight,  he  was 
driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so  turning  his  head,  made 
the  hounds,  with  chai^  of  speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay : 
as  if  from  hot  pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to 
apariey. 

AAer  rwrfi^tg  tfaiougfa  many  severe  trials  of  their  love,  the  two  prinoeMea 
aie  married  to  Miuidorus  and  Pyrocles,  and  so  ends  the  *<  Arcadia." 

The  other  great  work  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  his  **  Defence  of  Poesy,*' 
which  may  be  truly  pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautifhl  as  weU  as  the  most 
tmdiftU  essay  upon  the  subject  in  our  language,  and  one  ftom  which  many 
haTe  bonowed,  without  acknowledging  their  obUgations.'  "It  may  be 
fsfndad  as  a  logical  disooorse,  firom  beginning  to  end,  interspersed  here  and 
thsre  with  a  lew  of  the  more  flowery  parts  of  eloquence,  but  eyerywhera 
^^^TJ^g  ^  view  the  main  objeetSi  indeed,  of  aU  logic  and  eloquence— proof 
and  persnasioo.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  deep  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  and  a  strong  desire  to  impress  that  conviction  upon  others :  to  im- 
press it,  however,  in  a  manner  that  shall  render  it  not  merely  a  sentiment  of 
the  heart,  hot  a  settled  belief  of  die  reason  and  judgment"*  In  what  a  skill- 
fiil  and  highly  eloquent  manner  does  he  contrast  <*  Poesy"  with  all  the  other 
arts  and  sosenees,  fai  his 


CHAnACTBR  OF  THE   POST. 

There  is  no  art  delivered  to  mankind,  that  hath  not  the  works 
of  nature  for  its  principal  object,  without  which  they  could  not 
coDsistt  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  as  they  become  actors  and 
pkyersy  as  it  were,  of  wKat  nature  will  have  set  forth.  So  doth 
the  astronomer  look  upon  the  stars,  and  by  that  he  seeth,  set  down 
what  carder  nature  hath  taken  therein.  So  doth  the  geometrician 
and  arithmetician,  in  their  divers  sorts  of  quantities.  So  doth  the 
musician,  in  tunes  tell  you  which  bv  nature  agree,  which  not. 
The  natural  philosopher  thereon  hath  his  name,  and  the  moral 
philosopher  standeth  upon  the  natural  virtues,  vices,  or  passions 
vf  man :  And  follow  nature,  saith  he,  therein,  and  you  shall  not 
err.  The  lawyer  saith  what  men  have  determined :  the  historian, 
what  men  have  done.  The  grammarian  speaketh  only  of  tho 
roles  of  speech,  and  the  rhetorician  and  logician,  considering 


l**Tk0|VHipnlMorsUji«ylatklitnirftaeifl,tli«ttaetMBtowBttecapMaFortlieXii|{Us1i  !•»• 
laifi  fer  fpMt,  TWMf ,  STMtow  UttoB,  ui  iBModlm  SrmneM.'*  UmA  IfinWi  '♦Iwtrodiwtfcy 
to  thBlileratnre  of  Europe.**  •  BeCnMpoetH«  a«vl«w,  x.  M. 
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what  in  nature  will  soonest  prove  and  persuade,  thereon  give  arti- 
ficial rules*  which  are  still  compassed  within  the  circle  of  a  aues- 
tion,  according  to  the  proposed  matter.  The  physician  weigneth 
the  nature  of  man's  hody,  and  the  nature  of  things  hurtful  or  help- 
ful to  it.  And  the  metaphysic,  though  it  he  in  the  second  and 
abstract  notions,  and  therefore  be  counted  supernatural,  yet  doth 
he  indeed  build  upon  the  depth  of  nature. 

Only  the  poet,  disdaining  to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjection, 
lifted  up  with  the  vigor  of  his  own  invention,  doth  g^w,  in  effect, 
into  another  nature ;  in  making  things  either  better  than  nature 
bringeth  forth,  or  quite  anew,  forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature, 
as  the  heroes,  demigods,  cyclops,  chimeras,  furies,  and  such  like, 
so  as  he  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not  enclosed  within  the 
narrow  warrant  of  her  gifts,  but  freely  ranging  within  the  zodiac  of 
his  own  wit.  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry 
as  divers  poets  have  done ;  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruit- 
ful trees,  sweet-smeUing  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  may  make 
the  too-much-loved  earth  more  lovely :  her  world  is  brazen,  the 
poets  only  deliver  a  golden.  Neither  let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  a 
comparison,  to  balance  the  highest  point  of  man's  wit  with  the 
efficacy  of  nature ;  but  rather  give  right  honor  to  the  hbavbhlt 
Maker  of  that  maker,^  who,  having  made  man  to  his  own  like- 
ness, set  him  beyond  and  over  all  the  works  of  that  second  nature, 
which  in  nothing  he  showed  so  much  as  in  poetry — when,  with 
he  force  of  a  divine  breath,  he  bringeth  things  forth  surpassing 
her  doings ;  with  no  small  arguments  to  the  incredulous  of  that 
first  accursed  &11  of  Adam. — Since  our  erect  wit  maketh  us  know 
what  perfection  is,  and  yet  our  infected  will  keepeth  us  from 
reaching  unto  it. 

Again,  he  ooatraateth  the  Philoiopher,  the  Historiaii,  and  the  Poet-.^— 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  and  the  historian  are  they  which 
would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  example ; 
but  both,  not  having  both,  do  both  halt.  For  the  philosopher,  sit- 
ting down  with  the  thorny  arguments,  the  bare  rule  is  so  hard  of 
utterance,  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one  that  hath  no 
other  guide  but  him  shall  wade  in  him  until  he  be  old,  before  he 
shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.     For  his  knowledge  stand- 


1  The  word  poH  nmiu  Mdhvr,  l»elnc  ttom  Vbe  Greek  rw^nrf ,  (paktat)  *<  a  maker,**  "a  poet"  Benee 
Warion  rrmarkB,  **The  man  of  rhymes  maybe  eacfly  Ibnnd ;  bat  the  genuine  poet,  of  a  Birely,  ptaette 
lofiaglnaUon,  the  tme  kakmm  or  caaAToa,  Is  so  uncommon  a  prodigy,  that  one  Is  almost  ^"Tirti^tf  to 
mibscrlbe  to  the  opinion  of  air  WUttam  Temple,  who  says,  that  of  all  the  nnmbers  of  nwinklnd  ttat 
live  within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  fbr  one  man  that  Is  bom  capable  of  making  a  greit 
poet,  there  may  be  a  thousana  oom  capable  of  making  as  great  generals,  or  ministers  of  ststs^  as 
the  ooet  renowned  In  story.**— Amp  s«  Fapit  L  111. 

•  One  eannot  fhUlo  see  many  of  those  same  Maas  la  the  flrst  leeUve  of  that  moot  Instmcthre  hooh» 
BlslMp  LowthTs  •*Lwt««i  OB  Hsbraw  Footry.** 
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elh  80  upoQ  the  abfltiact  and  general,  that  happy  ia  that  man  who 
may  undentand  him,  and  more  happy  that  cja  apply  what  he 
doth  understand.  On  the  other  side,  the  historian,  wanting  the 
precept,  is  so  tied,  not  to  what  should  be,  but  to  what  is — to  the 
particokr  truth  of  things,  and  not  the  general  reason  of  things-^ 
that  his  example  draweth  not  necessary  consequence,  and  there- 
fofe  a  leas  fruitful  doctrine.  Now  doth  the  peerless  poet  perform 
both ;  for  whatsoever  the  philosopher  saith  should  be  done,  he 
gireth  a  perfect  picture  of  it,  by  some  one  by  whom  he  pre-sup- 
poaeth  it  was  done ;  so  as  he  coupleth  the  general  notion  with  the 
paiticolar  example.  A  perfect  picture,  I  say, — for  he  yield eth  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind  an  imctge  of  that  whereof  the  philosopher 
beatoweth  but  a  wordish  description,  which  doth  neither  strike, 
pierce,  nor  possess  the  sight  of  the  soul,  so  much  as  that  other 
doth.-— So,  no  doubt,  the  philosopher  with  his  learned  definitions, 
be  it  of  virtues  or  vices,  matters  of  public  policy  or  private  govern- 
ment, leplenisheth  the  memory  with  many  infallible  grounds  of 
wisdom,  which,  notwithstanding,  lie  dark  before  the  imaginative 
and  jadginff  power,  if  they  be  not  illuminated  and  figured  forth 
by  toe  speuf ing  picture  of  poesy.  Tully  taketh  much  pains,  and 
many  times  not  without  poetical  helps,  to  make  us  know  what 
force  the  love  of  our  country  hath  in  us :  let  us  but  hear  old  An- 
ehiaea,  speaking  in  the  midst  of  Troy's  flames ;  or  see  Ulysses,  in 
the  fulness  of  all  Cal3rpso*s  delights,  bewailing  his  absence  from 
barren  and  beggarly  Ithaca !  Anger,  the  Stoics  said,  was  a  short 
madness ;  let  but  Sophocles  bring  you  Ajax  on  a  sta^e,  killing  or 
whipping  sheep  and  oxen,  thinking  them  the  army  of  the  Greeks, 
with  their  chieflains  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  and  tell  me  if 
you  have  not  a  more  &miUar  insight  into  anger  than  finding  in  the 
schoolmen  its  genus  and  difference  ?  The  philosopher  teacheth, 
but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only  can  understand 
him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that  are  already  taught. 
But  the  poet  is  the  food  for  tender  stomachs ;  the  poet  is  indeed 
the  right  popular  philosopher. 

AAor  having  gone  thiongh  roanf  particulai  oomparisons,  ha  thus  comas  out 
with  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm 

nr   PRAISB   OF   POETRY. 

Now  therein — (that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  at  once  teach  ins; 
and  enticing  to  do  well) — ^now  therein,  of  all  sciences — ^I  speak 
still  of  human  and  according  to  human  conceit — ^is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so 
sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter 
intn  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a 
fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  thai* 
full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  further.     He  fc^ginneth 
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not  with  obscore  deflnitions,  which  must  blar  the  margent  with 
interpietationfl,  and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulneas ;  hut  he 
cometh  to  3roa  with  words  set  in  debghtfiil  proportion,  either  ao- 
ccmpanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill  of 
music ;  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale 
which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney** 
comer;'  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the 
mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue,  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought 
to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as 
hare  a  pleasant  taste.  For  eren  those  hard-hearted  eril  men,  who 
think  Tirtue  a  school  name,  and  know  no  other  good  but  indtdgtrt 
fteniof  and  therefore  despise  the  austere  admonitions  of  the  phi- 
U)sopher,  and  feel  not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  yet  will 
be  content  to  be  delighted ;  which  is  all  the  good-fellow  poet  seems 
to  promise ;  and  so  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness— -which,  seen, 
they  cannot  but  lore  ere  themselves  be  aware,  as  if  they  had  taken 
a  medicine  of  cherries.  By  these,  therefore,  examples  and  rea- 
sons, I  think  it  may  be  manifest  that  the  poet,  with  that  same 
hand  of  delight,  doth  draw  the  mind  more  efiectually  than  any 
other  art  doth.  And  so  a  conclusion  not  unfitly  ensues,  that  as 
virtue  is  the  most  excellent  resting^lace  for  all  worldly  learning 
to  make  an  end  of,  so  poetry,  being  the  most  familiar  to  teach  it, 
and  most  princely  to  move  towards  it,  in  the  most  excellent  work 
18  the  most  excellent  workman. 

Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  human  learning  the  most  ancient, 
and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  learnings 
have  taken  their  beginnings ; — Since  it  is  so  universal  that  no 
learned  nation  doth  despise  it,  no  barbarous  nation  is  without  it ; — 
Since  both  Roman  and  Greek  c^ve  such  divine  names  unto  it, 
the  (me  of  prophesying,  the  other  of  making ;  and  that,  indeed, 
that  name  of  making  is  fit  for  it,  considering  that  whereas  aO 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subject,  and  receive,  as 
it  were,  their  being  from  it, — the  poet,  only,  bringeth  his  own  stuff, 
and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  of  the  matter,  but  maketh  matter 
for  a  conceit ; — Since,  neither  his  description  nor  end  containing 
any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil ; — Since  his  effects  be 
so  good  as  to  teach  goodness  and  delight  the  learners  of  it ; — 
Since  therein  (namely,  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief  of  all  know- 
ledge^ he  doth  not  only  far  pass  the  historian,  but,  for  instructing, 
s  well  nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher,  and  for  moving,  leav* 

I  We  hftve  here,  nndonbCedly,  the  origin  of  Shakepeare'e— 

That  aged  can  play  truant  at  bla  talea, 
And  jroonger  bearings  are  qnlte  raTtriied,— 
•o  awect  aad  voluble  Is  bla  dtsooone,  *e. 

IMV'«  Uhor  UH,  Act  tt.8eeM  1 
*  To  IndBlge  one's  ap^HHe. 
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eth  him  behind ;— -Since  the  Holy  Scripture  (wherein  there  is  no 
oncleanness)  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetical,  and  that  even  our 
Sariour  Christ  Touchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it ;— -Since  all  its 
kinds  are  not  oolj  in  their  united  forms,  but  in  their  severed  dis- 
sections fully  commendable:^!  think— -(am/  /  think  I  think 
rightly) — the  laurel  crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains, 
doth  worthily,  of  all  other  learnings,  honor  the  poet's  triumph. 

SONlfET*  TO   SLEEP. 

Come,  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  cenain  knot  of  peaoe^ 
The  baiting-plaoe  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th'  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low ! 
With  shield  of  proof|  shield  me  fiom  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fieroe  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw: 

0  make  me  in  those  ciyil  wars  to  oease  1 

1  will  good  tribute  paj  if  thou  do  sa 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noiso,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head ; 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  mis^ 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  s^ 


CHBISTOPHER  MARLOW.    1562^1593. 

CmaumwwmMm  Maelow*  was  a  contemporary  with  Shakspeaie,  and  oele- 
biatsd  in  his  day  as  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  He  wrote  seven  tragedies, 
one  of  iHnch,  Dodor  FoMttim^  has  considerable  merit*  But  he  was  a  man  of 
kXMe  piiiiciples  and  morals,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end,  being  killsd  in  a 
drankan  bcawL  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  beautiful  soa^ 
qnoied  by  honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  entitled 

A  PA8SIONATB-  SHEPHERD   TO   HIS  LOVE. 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  grove  or  valley,  hill  or  field, 
Or  wood  and  steepy  mountain  yield. 


Tke  MMUMft  to  a  ■hort  poem  of  fborteen  line*,  two  stanna  of  Ibor  veraes  Mcb,  and  two  of  thrat 
dw  rftVBMa  bdng  adjnated  by  a  puitenlar  rnlo.  It  was  flnt  introdaeed  lato  oar  kmtiaie  by 
tto  Burl  «f  tomy^  and  eootlaDed  to  be  a  ftirorRe  ■pedes  of  wiltinf  ttU  the  BestoraUoa,  wbea  It 
bipn  to  darttna.  wahia  tiwpwswit  ce^tiiry,  howarer,  tt  has  «^>TtTed,  «ad  bM  been  rendewd  pow- 
kur  by  a  aerlr*  of  dlsttagoiahed  wrtten,  especially  by  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Bead—*«8)peolBieBS  of  Ka^ 
Ml  Saaasta,**  by  Ber.  4lmrandpr  2>yeer-a  little  book  of  gmas. 

•  Be  was  faoarally  oaUed  Kit  Maiiow,  acoordluic  to  old  Haywood  >— 

Xsrtow,  renowa*d  fbr  Us  tare  ait  end  wtt^ 
Ooidd  mfer  attala  beyond  tbe  name  of  Kb. 

*  Bead— two  artldaa  la  tbe  Id  and  4th  volnnes  of  the  BetrospecttTe  BeTlew,  on  "Hv  larly  Bar 
\;r  alMb  LsBib^a  "fpeefaneni  of  the  BngUab  Sramitlo  Boeta." 
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Where  we  will  sit  an  rising  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  (alls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.^ 

Pleased  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  twine  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  rural  kirtle, 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  jaunty'  gown  of  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
And  shoes  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
If  these,  these  pleasures  can  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


ROBERT  S0X7THWELL.    1562—1505. 

RoBiBT  SouTHWZLL  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  ca- 
tholic fomily  in  Norfolk,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1562.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,'  and  thence  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  entered  the  «  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  After  finishing  his 
course  of  study  there,  the  Pope  sent  him,  in  1584,  as  a  missionary  to  England. 
He  had  not  been  at  home  but  a  few  years  when  he  was  apprehended  by 
some  of  Elizabeth's  agents,  for  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
govenmient  He  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained  three  yearsu  He 
was  repeatedly  put  upon  the  rack,  and,  as  he  himself  affirmed,  imderwent 
very  severe  tortures  no  less  than  ten  times.  Wearied  with  torture  and  sec- 
tary imprisonment,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  brought  to  trial,  to  answer  for 
himself  At  his  trial  he  owned  that  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  but  denied 
that  he  ever  entertained  any  designs  against  the  queen  or  kingdom ;  alleging 
that  he  came  to  England  simply  to  administer  the  sacraments  aooording  to  the 
catholic  church  to  such  as  desired  them.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  him,  he  replied,  "  Nothing ;  but  from  my  heart  I  fingive 
all  who  have  been  any  way  accessible  to  my  death."  Sentence  was  prey 
uounced,  and  the  next  day  he  was  led  to  execution.^ 


1  A  mtjHfml  la  a  IttUe  amonmi  poem,  of  tree  and  nnettnal  venea.  dUkrtof  firam  the  vegakulfejf  of 
the  aoniMC  aad  the  ralktilty  of  tbe  epignun,  aad  oontalninv  aone  tandcr  aad  atmplB  tbsQiM  aolto^ 
kly  exprcaaed.  l  Showy. 

I  In  Um  Borthetmnoat  pnnrtnoe  of  Fnaoe^  when  waa  made  the  eeUhnJUtA  peyel  Tenloa  «t  the 
ieiiptnrae    the  **  Donay  BBtle.** 

4  The  beat  aooonnt  of  Southwell  may  be  fonnd  in  the  **  Gentleman'a  Magaslne"  fbr  Var.  IMS. 
Read,  alao,  an  excellent  article  In  the  BctroapectlTe  Berlew.  It.  M7.  "  So  perished  fhther  Soothwdl* 
at  thirty-three  years  of  age;  and  so,  nnbappUy,  have  perished  many  of  the  wise  and  Tlrtnona  of  the 
earth.  Conscioua  of  snflMng  In  the  soppoeed  best  of  eauses,  he  seems  to  have  met  death  wlthoul 
lenof    ukFt  macertstoty  snd  the  wild's  vmMy,  tlw  mlmui  snd  fciUee  of  hmmualty,  md  the 


I 
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'iliis  whole  proceeding  ihould  cover  the  authora  of  it  with  eyerluting  in- 
fuDj.  It  is  a  foul  stain  upon  the  gannents  of  the  maiden  queen  that  she  can 
MTer  wipe  otL  There  was  not  a  particle  of  eridenoe  at  hit  trial  that  this 
pious  and  accomplished  poet  meditated  any  evil  designs  against  the  govern- 
ment  He  did  what  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do;  ay,  what  it  was  his  duty 
to  do,  if  he  conscientiously  thought  he  was  right,— endeavor  to  make  converts 
to  his  faith,  so'^far  as  he  could  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others. 
If  there  be  any  thing  that  is  to  be  execrated,  it  is  perseeutioQ  fbt  opinion's 
mke.  There  is  an  excess  of  meanness,  as  well  as  wickedness,  in  striving  to 
pot  down  opinions  by  physical  force.  Those  who  do  it  thereby  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  no  other  arguments,  fbr  truth  has  no  reason  ever  to 
fear  in  any  combat  with  error.' 

Southwell's  poems  are  all  on  moral  and  religious  subgeots.  Though  they 
have  not  many  of  the  endowments  of  fimcy,  they  are  peculiarly  pleasing  for 
the  simplicity  of  their  diction,  and  especially  for  the  fine  moxal  truths  and 
lessons  diey  convey. 

•mas  OO   BY  TURNS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain, 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower: 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 

From  foul  to  fiur,  fhxn  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  fbrtune  doth  not  ever  flow, 

She  draws  her  fitvors  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web* 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  &11  of  lea^  nor  ever  spring ; 

Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day: 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all. 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  &1L 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 
In  some  things  ail,  in  all  things  none  are  oross'd; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  least,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  alL 


of  f«llsloii,  ar«  tiM  eoMtnttbsBW  or  hto  wiHtafip  boCli  !•  pvoM  nd  v«r.., 

•ad  bcnigiuty  of  Ida  latnra,  ui  tlie  morU  «zealleiiOT  or  M«  oteiMtef  uo  4tf> 

1  Trath  cnia V4  to  auth  dMdl  flM  Oftfa, 
Tko  otcmal  ywn  of  Ood  an  iMnt 
wrItkM  !•  polii, 


«• 
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SCORN   NOT  THE   LEAST. 

Where  wards  are  weak,  and  Ibes  encount-ring  strong 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend, 

The  feebler  part  pnts  up  enforced  wrong, 
And  silent  sees  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Tet,  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine,    ^ 

When  sun  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  fly, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish : 

Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 
These  fieet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

There  is  a  time  even  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

And  suck  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  ever  soar  on  high. 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  tlie  chase ; 

The  tender  lark  will  find  a  time  to  fiy, 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow. 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman's  pomp  poor  Mordocheus  wept, 
Tet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 

The  Lazar  pin'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 
Tet  he  to  heaven,  to  hell  did  Dives  ga 

We  trample  grass,  and  prize  the  flowers  of  May; 

Tet  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fiule  away. 

CONTENT  AND   RICH. 

My  conscience  is  my  crown ; 

Contented  thoughts,  my  rest; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itselfj 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast 

Enough  I  reckon  wealth ; 

That  mean,  &e  surest  lot. 
That  lies  too  high  for  base  contempt, 

Too  low  for  envy's  shot. 

My  wishes  are  but  fbw. 

All  easy  tofiilfU: 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  fear  no  care  for  gold, 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth ; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  affiirdeUi  health. 

I  clip  higlKslimbing  thoughts, 
The  wings  of  swelling  pride ; 

Their  fall  is  worst  that  fiom  the  hei<'bt 
Of  greatest  honor  slide. 
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Since  sails  of  largest  size 

The  stonn  doth  soonest  tear, 
I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 

As  ireeth  me  fiom  lear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage 

While  iluT-'s  flame  doth  bum; 
It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream 

Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

Bat  when  the  flame  is  oat, 

And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 
I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 

Into  a  quiet  friend. 

And  taught  with  often  proof) 

A  temper'd  calm  I  And 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fiire, 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine ; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  fbe, 

That  pamper'd  would  repine. 

I  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  &Tor  doth  advance; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  othert'  fidl 

I  deem  a  losing  gain ; 
All  states  with  others'  ruin  built 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  Fortune's  calm 

Can  cast  my  comfbrts  down : 
When  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 

How  quickly  she  will  ftown. 

And  when,  in  flroward  mood, 

She  proved  an  angry  foe, 
Small  gain,  I  found,  to  let  her  oorae^ 

Less  loss  to  let  her  ga 

But  the  prose  of  Southwell  is  no  less  charming  flian  his  poetry,  as  fhe  fol- 
k>wing  beaotiflU  extracts  will  fully  show : — 

MART   1U0DALBNX*8  TSAR8.* 

Bat  fear  not.  Blessed  Mary,  for  thy  tears  will  obtain.  They 
are  too  mighty  orators  to  let  thy  suit  fall ;  and  though  they  pleaded 
at  the  moat  rigorous  bar,  yet  have  they  so  persuading  a  silence 


upon  Um  niTpoMlon  that  the  *« 
to  rgeowlart  tia  Lake  TtL  t7— S«,  wm  Mary 
protabOlty. 


,   wboM  act  o'  lOTt  to  tb* 
i  bat  of  this  Ctere  la  not  only  no  proof 
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nnd  80  conquering  a  complaint,  that,  by  yielding,  they  overcome, 
and,  by  entreating,  they  command.  They  tie  the  tongues  of  all 
accusers,  and  soften  the  rigor  of  the  severest  judffe.  Yea,  they 
win  the  invincible  and  bind  the  omnipotent.  When  they  seem 
most  pitiful  they  have  greatest  power,  and  being  most  forsaken 
they  are  more  victorious.  Repentant  eyes  are  the  cellars  of  an- 
gels, and  penitent  tears  their  sweetest  wines,  which  the  savor  of 
fife  perfumeth,  the  taste  of  grace  sweeteneth,  and  the  purest  >color 
of  returning  innocency  higmv  beautifieth.  Thia  dew  of  devotion 
never  faileth,  but  the  sun  of  justice  draweth  it  up,  and  upon  what 
iacu  soever  it  droppeth,  it  maketh  it  amiable  in  God's  eye.  For 
this  water  hath  thy  heart  been  long  a  limbeck,  sometimes  distill- 
ing it  out  of  the  weeds  of  thy  own  ofiences  with  the  fire  of  true 
contrition ;  sometimes  out  of  me  flowers  of  spiritual  comforts  with 
the  flames  of  contemplation ;  and  now  out  of  the  bitter  herbs  of 
thy  master's  miseries  with  the  heat  of  a  tender  compassion.  This 
water  hath  better  graced  thy  looks  than  thy  former  alluring  glances. 
It  hath  settled  worthier  beiauties  in  thy  race  than  all  thy  artificial 
paintings.  Yea,  this  only  water  hath  quenched  Gk)d's  anger, 
qualified  his  justice,  recovered  his  mercy,  merited  his  love,  pur- 
chased his  pardon,  and  brought  forth  the  spring  of  all  thy  favor. 
*  *  *  Till  death  dam  up  the  springs,  thy  tears  shall  never 
cease  running ;  and  then  shall  thy  soul  be  ferried  in  them  to  the 
harbor  of  life,  that,  as  by  them  it  was  first  passed  from  sin  to  gTace, 
so,  in  them  it  may  be  wafted  from  grace  to  glory.  . 

LIFE   HATH   NO   *' UNMBDDLBD'*   JOY. 

There  is  in  this  world  continual  interchange  of  pleasing  and 
greeting  accidence,  still  keeping  their  succession  of  times,  and 
overtaking  each  other  in  their  several  courses ;  no  picture  can  be 
all  drawn  of  the  brightest  colosB,  nor  a  harmony  consorted  only  of 
trebles ;  shadows  are  needful  in  expressing  of  proportions,  and  the 
bass  is  a  principal  part  in  perfect  music ;  the  condition  here  al- 
loweth  no  unmeddled  joy;  our  whole  life  is  temperate  between 
sweet  and  sour,  and  we  must  all  look  for  a  mixture  of  both :  the 
wise  so  wish :  better  that  they  still  think  of  worse,  accepting  the 
one  if  it  come  with  liking,  and  bearing  the  other  without  impa- 
tience, being  so  much  masters  of  each  other's  fortunes,  that  neither 
dhall  work  them  to  excess.  The  dwarf  groweth  not  on  the  high- 
est hill,  nor  the  tall  man  loseth  not  his  height  in  the  lowest  valley ; 
and  as  a  base  mind«  though  most  at  ease,  will  be  dejected,  so  a 
lesolute  virtue  in  the  deepest  distress  is  most  impregnable. 
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Nor  riaril  my  vene  that  dder  taid  ftnve^ 
Tk«  gntle  Spenwr,  Vtaey**  plwutng  iob, 
WlMH  UIm  a  eopkraa  rtner,  poiur'd  lili  tang 
<Fv  an  tke  ■•aes  or  enehuited  gnmndU 

THomo*. 

Emnm  ftpxvtxB,!  the  illustrinos  anthor  of  the  «  Faerie  Queene,**  was  bom 
'n  Loodoiif  1553.  Of  his  parentage  little  is  known.  «*The  nobility  of  the 
8peMei»,**  sajrs  Gibbon,  <•  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  bj  the  tiophiet 
of  MaribGnrough :  bat  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  Faerie  Queen  as  the  most 
pieoioiia  jewel  of  their  coronet**  But  his  parents  were  nndoubtedlj  poor,  as 
he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1569,  as  a  sizar.'  AAer  taking  hii 
masiei's  degree  in  1578,  he  went  to  reside  with  some  relations  in  the  north 
of  England.  He  remained  there  bat  a  short  time,  fbr  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nme  jear  be  went  to  London,  and  publbhed  his  **  Shepherd's  Kalendar,"  a 
•sriea  of  twelve  eclogues,  named  after  the  twelve  months  of  the  yeai.  It  gave 
him  great  lepittatioa  at  the  time  as  a  pastoral  poet,'  ibr  it  contains  many 
ipirited  and  beantifhl  passages ;  but  it  was  written  in  a  language  eren  then 
loo  obsolete,  and  could  not  have  been  understood  without  a  commentary.  It 
noo,  thereibte,  lost  its  popularity,  and  is  now  but  little  read.  In  the  summer 
of  1980  he  went  to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  On  diat  nobleman's  being  recalled  in  1582,  the  poet 
returned  with  him  to  England,  and  in  1586  received  a  grant  of  3028  acres  of 
hmd  fiirfeited  to  the  crown,  as  a  reward  fbr  his  services,  provided  he  would 
return  to  Ireland  to  cultivate  them.  He  accepted  the  conditions.  The  Gasde 
of  Kiloolman,  In  the  county  of  Cork,  was  his  residence ;  and  the  river  MuUa^ 
which  he  fiequently  mentions  in  his  poems,  flowed  through  his  grounds. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles  **  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Ocean,**  with  whom  he  had  become  acqiminted  during  his  former  resi* 
dense  in  Ireland.  He  persuaded  the  poet  to  accompany  him  to  England,  and 
by  him  he  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  event  which  he  celebrates 
in  his  poem,  entitled  •<  Colin  Clouts  come  Home  againe.** 

«  Raleigh's  visit,''  remarks  Mr.  Campbell,^  *(  occasioned  the  first  resohition 
of  Spenser  to  prepare  the  first  books  of  <  The  Faerie  Queene'  ibr  immediate 
publication.  Spenser  has  commemorated  this  interview,  and  the  inspiring 
infloenoe  of  Raleigh's  praise,  under  the  figurative  description  of  two  shep- 
herds tmung  their  pipes  beneath  the  alders  of  the  MuIIa — a  fiction  Mrith  which 
the  mind,  perhaps,  will  be  much  less  satisfied,  than  by  recalling  the  scene  as 
it  really  existed.  When  we  conceive  Spenser  reciting  his  compositions  tc 
Raleii^  in  a  scene  so  beautifully  appropriate,  the  miiMl  casts  a  pleasing  re- 
trospeot  over  that  influence  which  the  enterprise  of  the  discoverer  of  Virginia, 


1  The  woclM  of  Sponaor  ara  now  oMdo  aaoaailble  to  every  out.  In  tbat  boanUfiilBoitoB  editioa,  !• 
He  TotaiMa,  ei«0d  tty  O.  i.  ■mud,  Xaq. 

tTleaiii,a''elMr1tTelnient*  Tbej  had  eertatn  aOowenee  made  tn  tbeb  eoDete  Mia,  and  leoelvee 
ttet  naaae  team  the  liai^  aa  a  waa  eaOed,  or  portion  of  bread,  meat,  ho.  aDoOed  lO  a  atadent 

*  Praytea  eaye^  "Mheler  Bdnmnd  Spenser  had  done  enoogh  fbr  the  tanmonaltty  of  hla  naoM  ha4 
ha  only  gtrwm  «e  hie  Shepherd's  Kalendar,  a  naaterpleee,  If  any." 

«  "Sindwiaa  eC  BiWah  Meta,"  H.  ITS.   A  aeeond  edltton  of  this  -valnable  work  tna  ItUkf 
m  oae  iwva  octavo.   Bead,  partteolarty,  the  *'Xaaay  on  Bngltsh  Foetry,* 
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and  the  genius  of  the  author  of  *  The  Faerie  Queene/  have  respectively  pro- 
duced OD  the  fortune  and  language  of  England.  The  fancy  might  even  he 
pardoned  for  a  momentary  superstition,  tliat  the  genius  of  their  country 
hovered,  unseen,  over  their  meeting,  casting  her  first  look  of  regard  on  the 
poet  that  was  destined  to  inspire  her  future  Milton,  and  the  other  on  the 
maritime  hero  who  paved  the  way  for  colonizing  distant  regions  of  the  earth, 
where  the  language  of  Kngland  was  to  be  spoken,  and  the  poetry  of  Spenser 
to  be  admired.** 

In  1590  Spenser  jmbUshed  the  first  three  books  of  «The  Faeria  Queene,** 
and  in  1591,  he  received  a  pension  of  £50  a  year  from  Queen  EUizabeth. 
The  ikvorable  manner  in  which  *<  The  Faerie  Queene"  was  received,  induced 
the  publisher  to  collect  and  print  the  author's  minor  poems,  which  auqr  be 
found  in  the  editions  of  his  works.  In  1595  the  second  part  of  »  TTie  Faeria 
Queenei**  consisting  of  three  more  books,  appeared.  The  poet  intended  to 
oomplets  the  work  in  twelve  books,  and  it  is  said  that  the  last  six  w^e  lost 
on  his  way  from  Ireland  to  England.  But  of  this  there,  is  no  proof^  and 
■caicely  any  probability.  <*  It  is  much  more  likely,**  says  Mr.  Hillaid,  « that 
the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  which  clouded  the  last  three  years  of  the  poet*j 
life,  deprived  him  of  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  engage  in  poetioal  con^ 
position.**  In  September,  1598,  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  dfova 
him  and  his  fiunily  from  Kilcolman.  In  the  confusion  of  fiOight,  one  of  the 
poet's  children  was  unfortunately  left  behind,  and  perished  in  the  house^ 
which  was  burnt  by  the  rebels.  He  arrived  in  England,  harassed  by  these 
misfortunes,  and  died  in  London  on  the  16th  of  January,  1599,  at  ibe  age  of 
forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thus  died  Spenser,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  But  how  little  is  there  of 
the  great  and  good  that  can  die  1  He  still  lives,  to  delight,  to  chvm,  to  in- 
struct mankind.  He  still  lives,  and,  as  far  as  his  writings  are  read,  lives  to 
exert  the  most  salutary  influence  in  inspiring  a  love  for  the  just,  &e  beautiful, 
the  true ;  in  purging  the  soul  from  the  grovelling  propensities  and  •  ppetites 
that  continually  clog  it  here,  and  in  filling  it  with  ardent  aspiratioiis  Sor  those 
high  and  holy  things  that  claim  kindred  with  its  origin.* 

Had  Spenser  never  written  **The  Faerie  Queene,"  many  of  his  minor 
poems,  and  especially  his  **  Divine  Hymns,**  would  have  given  him  a  high, 
a  very  high  rank  in  English  literature.  But  « The  Faerie  Queene,**  from  its 
unequalled  richness  and  beauty,  has  thrown  the  rest  of  his  writings  oompara- 
tively  into  the  shade.  Two  tMngs,  however,  have  prevented  its  being  gene- 
rally read ;  one  is  its  antiquated  diction,  and  the  other  its  aUeg<»ieaI  oharaoter. 
The  latter  <*  has  been**  (remarks  Mr.  Hillard)  **  a  kind  of  bugbear— a  vague 
image  of  terror  brooding  over  it,  and  deterring  many  from  ever  attempting  its 
perusaL  To  borrow  a  lively  expression  of  HazUtt's,  <  they  are  afraid  of  the 
allegory,  as  if  they  thought  it  would  bite  them.*  But  though  it  be  an  allegorical 
poem,  it  is  only  so  to  a  certain  extent  and  to  a  limited  degree.  The  interest 
which  the  reader  feels  is  a  warm,  fiesh-and-blood  interest,  not  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  virtue,  but  in  the  adventures  of  a  knight  or  lady.  It  is  Una — the 
trembling,  tearfhl  woman — ^for  whom  our  hearts  are  moved  with  pity,  and  not 
forsaken  Trutl^    We  may  fiiirly  dofif  the  allegory  askle,  and  let  it  pass,  and 


1  X  woidd  mmtMf  noonaMnd  to  Um  rauler*a  attention  tte  ««Introdiieto(y  Okwrvattom  on  Um 
Piurle  Qm#i.»  by  Mr.  ROhud,  pressed  to  the  edition  Juat  spoken  o£  They  ere  written  wMh  Uea 
dinertanlneUnf  taete^  joetnees  of  thoogtat,  and  fleUdtf  of  style,  which  oharaoleilw  an  hto 
Seed,  also,  an  eirellent  aittde  on  Spenaer  In  the  Id  vol.  of  lyieraeU'e  *«  ^nm^Hra  <tf 
slaOkMMae  very  jut  erttlcal  remarks  lnHa]]ani*s**Ltteratnreof  Sorope 
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iho  poem  will  lose  little  or  potLisg  of  its  ohaim.  The  grand  proeeaaioQ  of 
nateljr  and  beautiful  fimnsi  the  ohivalioua  glow,  the  itining  adveiiturea,  the 
noble  sentiments,  the  picturesque  descripdonsi  the  deUekws  poetiy,  would  all 
be  left  unimpaired." 

The  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigfa,  gives  ^he  plan  cf  his  work. 
■The  general  end  of  all  the  book,"  he  sajrs,  <*is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or 
noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline."  He  takes  the  histoiy  of  King 
Arthur,  "as  most  fit  for  the  excellency  of  his  person,"  whom  he  conceives 
to  have  seen  in  a  vision  the  Faerie  Queene,  «  with  whone  excellent  beauty 
lavished,  ha  awaking  resolved  to  seek  her  out"  By  this  Faerie  Queene, 
Gbriona,  he  means  Glory  in  general,  but  in  particular,  her  miyesty,  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  by  Faerie  Land,  her  kingdom.  So  in  Prince  Aitlinr  he  sets 
fctdi  Maigmfiama  or  MagnmmmUyt  for  •*  that  is  the  perftotion  of  all  the  rest, 
and  oontaineidi  in  it  them  all;  therefore,"  he  says,  <«in  the  whole  course  I 
meotioo  die  deeds  of  Arduir  applicable  to  that  virtue  wlnoh  I  wiiia  of  in  that 
book." 

Of  the  twelve  books  he  makes  or  intended  lo  make  twelve  knights  the 
patiODs,  each  of  twelve  several  virmes.  The  first,  the  knight  of  the  Red 
Gross,  expressing  Holkun:  the  second,  Sir  Guyon,  or  Tempenmei:  the  third, 
BdKanaitis,  a  "Lady  Knight,"  in  whom  he  pictures  CluuHiy:  the  fourth, 
Gsmbell  and  Triamond,  or  Friendihip :  the  fifVh,  Artegal,  or  Juttiet:  the  sixth, 
Sir  Oalodore,  or  Cnetciy :  what  the  other  six  books  would  have  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.    The  first  canto  of  the  first  book  thus  opens  :— 

THB  KNIOHT  AND  THK  LADY* 

I. 

A  gentle  Knight*  was  pricking  on  die  plaine, 
Tetadd*  in  migfatie  armes  and  silver  diielde, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundcs  did  remaine. 
The  emel  maikes  of  many'  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Tec  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  fbming  bitt. 
As  mnch  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield : 
Full  ioUy*  knight  he  seemd,  and  fisure  did  sitt. 
As  one  ibr  knightly  giusts*  and  fierce  encounters  fitt 

II. 

And  on  his  farest  a  bloodie  oiosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembranoe  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wwe, 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador'd : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 
For  soveraine  hope,  wl»oh  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Big^t,  fiudifhll,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word ; 
Bat  of  his  cheere*  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad ; 
Yet  notUng  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.* 


I  It  ODce  to  tbe  Mtlon  of  the  poem,  and  dotcilboi  tbe  Bad-enxi 
tntwod  vpon  the  adTmtnre  aoolsned  htm  by  tbe  Ttata  Queene,  whleh  wae 
tealijtlndn«oBwMahiy4«rMtetbekliiviomofUm*efMlier.  IteBed-eroeaknlflit  to  St  George 

•mor  or  Ood,**  dOMSfted  bfy  St  Pfeol  ta  tke  rtxtti  clnitCer  of  Ute  BpbUe  Co  Oie  B| 
S  Tiliild    ifli*  *  loOjr— kendaome.  « 

I  CLetm    ilr,  or  miru.  •  Tdnd— draeded. 
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uu 

Upoa  a  great  adTentare  he  was  bond, 
That  greataet  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faerie  lond,) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave : 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  eame  > 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leame ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 

IT. 

A  lovely  Ladle  rode  him  fiure  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow: 
Tet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  whimpled'  was  fall  low; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw: 
As  one  that  inly  moumd,  so  was  she  sad. 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lamb  she  lad. 

T. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe. 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore; 
And  by  descent  firom  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  westeme  shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held; 
Till  that  infernal  Feend  virith  fimle  uprore 
Forwasted'  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  from  fitr  compeld. 

TI. 

Behind  her  fiirre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  over  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.     Thus  as  they  past, 
The  day  with  doudes  Mras  suddeine  overcast, 
And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain; 
And  this  fidre  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  lain.'* 

TII. 

Enfiurst  to  seeke  some  oovert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 
Whose  lofrie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride. 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide, 
Not  pereeable  with  power  of  any  starr: 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleles  wide. 


*  WhImplBd    iMthared,  or  plitted. 
wMtod.    The  preflx  ybr  to  an  Intenatvet  from  the  SuLon  uid 
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Wiih  Ibodng  wome,  and  leading  inward  fiurr: 
Faire  harbour  that  them  aeems;  ao  in  diey  eotrad  ar. 

mi. 

And  iborth  they  pasee,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
loying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmonj, 
Which,  therein  Bhrouded  fVom  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  scome  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise'  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy, 
The  sayling  pine;  the  cedar  prond  and  tall; 
The  vine-propp  elme ;  the  poplar  nerer  dry; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all; 
The  aqpine  good  for  staves;  the  cypresse  ftmerall; 

iz. 

The  lanrell,  meed  of  mightie  oonqoeroors 
And  poets  sage ;  the  firre  that  weepeth  still ; 
The  willow,  wome  of  forlome  paramours; 
The  eugh,'  obedient  to  the  benders  will ; 
The  birch  for  shaAes ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  mirrhe  sweeto-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  firuitfuU  olive ;  and  the  platane  round ; 
The  carver  holme ;  the  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

z. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustering  storme  is  overblowne; 
When,  weening  to  retume  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was  showne^ 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weene. 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  owne : 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  scene, 
That,  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt  they 

UNA   FOIXOWVD  BT  TRB  LION. 

I. 

Nought*  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  holluwuesBe 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  mind, 
Then  beautie  brought  t*  unworthie  wretchednesse 
Through  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  freakes  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brighmes  bljrnd. 
Or  through  allegeanoe,  and  fhst  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankynd, 
Feele  my  hart  perst  with  so  great  agony, 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  dy. 

II. 

And  now  it  is  empassioned^  so  deepe, 
For  fiurest  Unaes  sake,  of  whom  I  sing. 


TUm  form  «r  urpvMiloa  li  ftn— iiHy 
r  *iBa,*  or  'bcpui.  t 

of  Um  M  rmnaodt  Ikvoi  Iks  alalk 
« 

9 
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That  my  ftajrle  eia*  diete  Unet  with  tearai  do  claepa, 
To  think  how  ihe  ihioiigh  gnyleftd  handelhig, 
Though  trae  as  touch,i  though  daughter  of  a  king; 
Though  fidre  as  ever  living  wight  was  fayrci 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  merldiig; 
Is  firom  her  Knight  diToroed  in  despayre, 
And  her  dew  lores  deiyT'd*  to  that  rylB  Witches  ^lajre. 

zn. 

Yet  she,  most  ftrdiAUl  L«lie^  aU  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofiiU,  solitarie  majd. 
Far  firom  all  peoples  preaoe^  as  in  exile, 
In  wildemesse  and  wascfull  deserts  stmjd. 
To  seeke  her  Knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  that  late  yision  which  th*  Enchaunter  n  oi  ^ 
Had  her  abandond:  She,  of  nought  affirayd, 
Tluough  woods  and  wasmess  wide  him  daily  sought 
Tet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

IT. 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  die  yikesome  way. 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight ; 
From  her  &yre  hrad  her  fillet  she  undight,^ 
And  layd  her  stole  aside:  Her  angels  fiuie. 
As  the  great  eye  of  beaTen,  shyned  briight. 
And  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  plaoe ; 
Did  erer  mortall  eyo  behold  such  hearenly  gracel 

T. 

It  fbrtuned,  oat  of  die  diiokest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon*  rushed  snddeinly, 
Hanting  fUll  greedy  after  salTage  bkxxi : 
Soone  as  the  rpyall  Virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  gneodily, 
To  hare  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny, 
His  bloody  lage  aswaged  widi  remorse, 
And,  with  the  sight  amsuid,  fiirgat  his  Itarkms  §iin&. 

n. 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  ftet, 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  lawning  toog; 
Aj^  he  her  wronged  innoeence  did  weef 
O  how  can  beautie  maistar  the  most  stronf^ 
And  simple  truth  subdue  arenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long. 


(•WInCom  by  wMck  ottiar  rabatuiow  art  tited. 

•  TiuuM   piim  or  throBf .  • 
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Her  halt  ^an  meh  in  great  compawkm; 
And  drizling  tearas  did  shad  tbt  pare  aflMoB. 

TII. 

'^The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field,** 
Quoth  she,  **  his  princely  puissanoe  doth  abate, 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yields 
ForgetfidI  of  &e  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate  >* 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord, 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  lor'd,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  the  god  of  my  liiaf  why  hath  he  me  abhofd?^ 

Tin. 

Redounding!  tears  did  choke  th*  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  echoed  fiom  the  neighbour  wood; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowMl  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  npon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angry  mood, 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  Virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood,  ^ 

And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne, 
To  seek  her  strayed  Champion  if  she  might  attayne. 

IX. 

The  lyon  would  not  leare  her  desolate. 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  IkythfiiU  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 
And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent. 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard : 
From  her  fayre  eyes  he  took  command^ment, 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent 

BookLCUitonL 

DESCRIFTION   OP   PRINOB   ABTHVR. 

XXIX« 

At  last  she  chaunced  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  Knight,'  fiiire  marching  by  the  way, 
Together  with  his  Sqnjrre,  arrayed  meet: 
His  glitterand  armour  shined  &r  away, 
Like  glauncing  light  of  Phcsbus  brightest  ray ; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 
That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may: 
Athwart  his  brest  a  banldrick  brave  he  ware. 
That  shind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  pretkMS  rare : 

XXX. 

And,  in  die  midst  thereotj  one  pretions  stone 

Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 


to  Pitow  Artlmr,  ta  wkOM  tiDltkm  tmMntet  tptuut  to  BoppoMd  to 
firtend,  Str  PhUlp  Sklney.  wkOM  b— lUWd  disneler  and  lylnidii 
•  wmrmtk  of  •dmtnOon  aoMMif  tato  eontanpovutoi^  of  wtaldi  w»  ifed  E 
colder  and  more  pnmic  ■!•• 
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Shftpt  Ift^  ft  T/ftdiftt  luMdf  ttxoooding  ttwp*^ 
Like  Hesperm  eniOBCot  Ibe  laiaer  Uc^Ib, 
And  ttrore  for  to  ftmaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  mortftil  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  yrory  sheath,  yoanr'd  with  cnrious  slights,! 
Whose  hilts  were  buznisht  gold:  and  handle  strong 
Of  noolher  perle;  and  bnokled  wim  a  golden  tong. 


His  hanghtie  hehnet,  horrid  all  with  gold. 
Both  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  terrour  bredd: 
For  all  die  crest  a  dragon  did  enfi>ld 
With  greedie  pawes,  uid  orer  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  winges ;  his  dreadful!  hideous  hedd, 
Cloae  oooohed  on  the  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaming  moudi  bright  sparokles  fiery  redd, 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  fidnt  hartes  did  show ; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretoht  adowne  hi«  back  ftdl  low. 

zzxn. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  loftie  crest, 
A  bonn^  of  hearea  disoolonrd  diyersly, 
With  sprincled  pearle  and  gold  fhll  richly  drest, 
Did  shaken  and  seemd  to  daunoe  Ibr  iollity ; 
like  to  an  almond  tree  yroounted  hye 
On  top  of  greene  Selinis'  all  alone, 
With  blossoms  brare  bedecked  daintily; 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  OTery  one 
As  eyerie  little  breath,  that  under  heaven  is  blowne. 

BockLOSaloYn. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   BBLPH<BBI. 

XXI. 

Efboone*  there  stepped  fborth 
A  goodly  Ladie*  clad  in  hunters  weed, 
That  seemd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth. 
And  by  her  stately  portanoe*  borne  of  heaTenly  birth. 

XXII. 

Her  flu)e  so  fkire,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  herenly  pourtraict  of  bright  angels  hew, 
Cleare  as  the  skye,  withouten  bUune  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexkxis  dew; 
And  in  her  cheekes  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillics  shed. 
The  which  ambrosiali  odours  fiom  them  threw. 


1 

I  OfWM  SettBto^-aaibito  li  crUUstlr  tin  bum  of  mim  hffl  or  mouitali^  wkdoh  I  io  not  Sad  la 
bookof  rdhrencowftMBr— cb.  Uptoa,  alnavBlr  onoufh,  rappoMo  ft  to  ko  Settnna,  •  cftjr  la 
to  wMeh  te  applln  an  epaiMC,  opirimoMi,'*  appUod  by  TIrifl  to  aaotter  cttj  or tke  I 
laSklljr.  AftertlUadoiridoblBadcr,tonaMrk%wttlaaattilBf  ■taaplldty,  ••Tteatellioftlni 
•ja^li  aioMdlBff  atagaat.  and  MMa  allor  thi  can  or  Uait  adalM 
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And  gazers  senoe  with  doable  pleasure  ftd, 
Hable  to  heale  the  sieke  and  to  revive  the  ded. 

XXIII. 

In  her  llure  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 
Kindled  above  at  th'  Hevenly  Makers  light, 
And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same, 
So  passing  persant,'  and  so  wondrons  bright, 
That  quite  bereavd  the  rash  beholders  sight; 
In  them  the  blinded  god  his  histfUl  Qrre 
To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might; 
For,  with  dredd  maiestie  and  awiUll  yre 
She  broke  hit  wanton  darts,  and  quenchBd  bace  deiyre. 

XXIV. 

Her  yvoire  forhead,  full  of  botmtie  brave, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred, 
For  Love  his  k>ftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 
And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed: 
All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spake, 
Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honny,  she  did  shed; 
And  twixt  the  perles  and  rubins'  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  soerod  to  malLe. 

XXV. 

Upon  her  eyelids  tnany  Grraces  sate, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes. 
Working  belgardes^  and  amorous  retrate;^ 
And  everie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes. 
And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes: 
So  glorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace. 
And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortall  vowes, 
How  shall  freyle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face. 
For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace ! 

XXVI. 

So  fiiire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  fiure. 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yelad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire. 
All  in  a  silken  camus^  lilly  whight, 
Purfled*  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight,^ 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  ajrgulets,*  that  glistred  bright 
Like  twincklii^  starres ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemd  with  golden  fringe. 


Her  yellow  lockes,*  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inspyre,** 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred. 


I  n  I  Mill  iiluiliif  s  Moblii*— Hbtea.  S  BdgMmlw  iwwt  looks.  4  icCiMe— plcurra. 
k  Ouno-'ChiB  dfOM.  S  Pill  Soil  emIifoliltfiBd*  1  FNgM'— pkdL  (  Ay|vleC>— Caned  potr.to. 
•  9^  ^ritow  te^a  of  QaMM  BltaBtacOi  oalor  teratfv  tart*  tht  diwiiliiUmw  of  bcootr  fev  tko 
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And  low  behinde  bar  badce  were  scattered : 
And,  whether  mrt  it  were  or  heedlewe  bap, 
Af  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled. 
In  her  rude  beares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap,i 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

Book  XL  Ckatem 

THJB  CARS  OF  ANOBL8  OVER  KBN. 

t. 

And  is  there  care  in  heaTenf    And  is  there  love 

In  beavenlj  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  movef 

There  is:— else  much  more  wretched  were  the  cace 

Of  men  then  beasts:  But  01  tb*  exceeding  grace 

Of  Highest  God  that  loves  bis  creatures  so, 

And  all  bis  workes  with  mercj  doth  embrace. 

That  blessed  Angels  he  sends  to  and  firo^ 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  Ibe  I 

II. 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 

The  flitting*  skyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 

Against  (bwle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant  I 

They  fbr  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 
O,  why  should  Hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard! 

Book  n.  Outo  VTIL 

THK   SSABONS. 

ZXVIII. 

So  forth  issew^d  the  Seasons  of  the  yeare: 
First,  lusty  Spring  all  dighl^  m  leaves  of  flowres 
That  fireshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  beare, 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowres. 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours ; 
And  in  hit  hand  a  iavelin  he  did  beare, 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warhke  stonres*} 
A  guilts  engraven  morion*  he  did  weare ; 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  otheis  did  him  foare. 


Then  came  the  ioUy  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  colored  greene, 
That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light: 
And  oo  his  head  a  girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  flrom  whidi,  as  he  had  changed^  been, 
The  sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bowe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forrest  greene 
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Had  hunted  late  the  libbardi  or  the  bore, 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbes  with  labor  heated  sore. 

XXX. 

Then  came  the  Autumne  all  in  yellow  clad. 

As  though  he  ioyed  ui  his  plentious  store, 

Laden  with  fruits  that  made  hiia  laugh,  full  glad 

That  he  had  banisht  hunger,  which  to-ibre 

Had  by  the  belly  oil  him  pinched  sore : 

Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enrold 

With  ears  of  corne  of  every  sort,  he  bore ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  holde, 
To  reape  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  yold.' 

XXXI. 

Lastly,  came  Winter  cloathed  all  in  frize. 

Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 

Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  fVeese, 

And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill^ 

As  firom  a  limbeck*  did  adown  distill : 

In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staffe  he  held, 

With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still ; 

For  he  was  fhint  with  cold,  and  weak  with  eld  ;* 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbes  he  able  was  to  weld.* 

Book  vn.  Canto  Vn.T 

The  chief  pxose  work  of  Spenser  is  his  «  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.'*  It 
gjyes  an  excellent  account  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  national  character  of 
the  Irish,  and  there  is  no  contemporary  piece  of  prose  to  compare  with  it  in 
purity.  From  it  we  have  room  to  select  the  following  short  extract,  only 
upon 

* _■■    ■  ■ 

iLaopud.  •  Yielded.  tNoM.  4  Betott.  I  Old  age.  •  Wield,  more. 

T  MI  hsTB  just  flnlahed  *The  Fierto  Qaeen.'  I  never  ported  from  •  long  poem  with  so  moch  regret. 
He  to  o  poet  of  a  moot  nmelool  ear— of  a  tender  heart— of  a  peculiarly  aoft,  rich,  ftrtlle,  and  flowery 
tuBcy.  Bla  rene  alwaya  flows  wtth  case  and  natnre^  moat  abondantly  and  sweetly;  hli  dUAuloa 
toaotonly  pardonabk^hvtapwahto.  Qfmndeor  and  energy  are  not  hto  ebaraderlatle  qnattUes.  He 
I  to  me  a  moat  feniitne  poel,  and  to  heituUy  ptawed  after  Bbakepeara  and  MUfeoii,  and  ahOTe  all 


'  ezoda  In  the  two  qnaUtlea  In  whieh  Chancer  la  most  defldent— Invention  and  flmey.  The 
iDveBtloa  shown  In  his  all^orlcal  personages  Is  endless,  as  the  fkncy  shown  In  his  deserlpUon  of 
them  to  gorgeous  and  dellghtftaL    He  to  the  poet  of  romance.    He  describes  things  as  In  a  splendid 


MHto  eonmand  of  Imagery  to  wide,  easy,  and  luxuriant.  He  threw  the  soul  of  harmony  Into  otii 
verse,  and  made  ft  more  warmly,  tenderly,  and  magnlfloentty  deseripUvo  than  It  ever  wan  befbre,  or, 
wKh  %ibw  exceptlona,  than  It  ever  has  been  since.  It  most  eertalnty  be  owned  that  In  deaerlpUuii 
he  azhlbtta  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes  and  robust  poww  which  ahsraoterlie  the  very  gmdeat 
poets  i  bat  we  shall  nowhere  And  more  airy  and  expansive  Images  of  vlstonary  things,  a  swvete* 
tone  of  senttasent,  or  a  flnar  flush  In  the  colors  of  language,  than  in  thto  Rubens  of  English  poetry  .*  — 
fbstfliifrr  S^telmtua,  L  lU. 

The  best,  or  vsriBMSi  edition  of  Spenser,  (so  called  because  It  has  all  the  notes  of  the  twrtaa  eom- 
■enttfora,)  to  that  of  Todd,  t  vols.  tvo.    London,  IM*.    Bead— an  article  on  Spenser's  Minor  X^9ems 
Bevlew,  xfl.  141 :  also,  Bdlnburgb  Bevfew,  xxiv. :  also,  a  brllttant  serlea  of  popem 
In  Btaekwood's  Msgastne^  US4  and  lUft,  by  Pioftssur  Wilson :  also.  "O^ 
by  Thomaa  WartOB. 
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THE   IRISH   BARDS. 

0 

There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  people  called 
BardSf  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  i& 
to  set  jforth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men,  in  their  poems  oi 
rithmes ;  the  which  are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  estimation 
amongst  them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear  to  run  into 
reproach  through  their  ofience,  and  to  he  made  infamous  in  the 
mouths  of  all  men.  For  their  verses  are  taken  up  with  a  general 
applause,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings  hy  certain 
other  persons,  whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also  receive  for 
the  same  great  rewards  and  reputation  amongst  them.      *      * 

Such  poets  as  in  their  writings  do  lahor  to  hetter  the  manners 
of  men,  and  through  the  sweet  hait  of  their  numhers  to  steal  into 
the  young  spirits  a  desire  of  honor  and  virtue,  are  worthy  to  he 
had  in  great  respect.  But  these  Irish  hards  are  for  the  most  part 
of  another  mind,  and  so  far  from  instructing  young  men  in  moral 
discipline,  that  they  themselves  do  more  deserve  to  be  sharply 
disciplined :  for  they  seldom  use  to  choose  unto  themselves  the 
doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but  whom- 
soever they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  most  bold  and  law- 
less in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of 
disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition;  him  they  set  up  and 
glorify  in  their  rithmes,  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to 
young  men  make  an  example  to  follow. 


RICHARD  HOOKER.    1553—1600 


Ovi  of  the  most  learned  and  distingiiished  proee  writers  in  the  age  of  Eliz- 
abeth, was  RicHAmD  HooKza.  He  was  born  near  Exeter  in  1553.  His 
parents,  being  poor,  destined  him  for  a  trade ;  but  he  displayed  at  school  so 
much  aptitude  for  learning,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  Uiat  thioogh  the 
efibrts  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  ardor  and  success,  and  became  much  respected  for  his 
modesty,  learning,  and  piety.  In  1577  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  in  1581  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  churcli.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
preach  in  London,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  took  lodgings  in  a  house  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  the  preachers.  The  hostess,  an  artful  and  designing  wgman, 
perceiving  Hooker's  great  simplicity  of  character,  soon  inveigled  him  into  a 
marriage  with  her  daughter,  which  proved  a  source  of  disquietude  and  vexa- 
tion  to  him  throughout  his  life.  He  was  soon  advanced  in  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, and  made  master  of  the  Temple,  where  he  commenced  Ids  labors  as 
forenoon  preacher.  But  this  situation  accorded  neitlier  with  his  temper  nor 
*us  literary  pursuits,  and  he  petiuoned  the  archbisliop  of  Canterbury  to 
remove  him  to  («8ome  quiet  parsonage."  He  obtained  his  desire,  and  was 
presented  bv  Elizabeth  to  tlie  rectory  of  Bisliop's  Bourne,  in  K«Dt,  wh«e 
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he  qpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1600,  of  pulmonic  disease, 
brought  on  by  an  accidental  cold,  when  only  ibrty-seven  years  of  age. 

Hooker's  great  work  is  his  "Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  a  defence  of  the  Church 
of  England  against  the  Puritans.  It  doubdess  owes  iu  origin  to  the  fiust  that 
the  office  of  aAemoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  Mras  filled  by  Walter  Travera, 
of  highly  Odvinistio  views;  while  the  yiews  of  Hooker,  both  on  church  go- 
Temment  and  doctrines,  were  different  Indeed,  so  avowedly  did  they  preach 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  that  the  remark  was  frequently  made  that  (*the 
forenoon  sermons  spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  aAemoon,  Greneva."  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  this  great  work,  which  is  a  monument  of  the  learning,  saga^ 
city,  and  industry  of  the  author,  and  contains  the  most  profound  and  the 
ablest  defence  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  which  has  ever  appeared.  The 
style  of  the  work,  too^  possesses  some  of  the  highest  characteristics,  perspicuity, 
purity,  and  strength;  though  generally,  from  the  author's  great  familiarity  with 
the  classtca,  savoring  a  little  too  much  of  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the 
Latin.  The  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  theological 
treatise ;  ibr  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great  authority  on  questions  in  the  whole 
lange  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects.  The  praise  that  Hallam  has 
given  him,  is  well  deserved.  (*The  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  philosoplucal 
writer  of  the  Elizabethan  period  is  Hooker.  The  first  book  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  eloquence.  His 
periods,  indeed,  are  generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but  portions  of 
them  are  often  beautifully  rhythmical :  his  language  is  rich  in  English  idiom 
without  vulgarity,  and  in  words  of  a  Latin  sense  without  pedantry.  He  is 
more  uniformly  solemn  than  the  usage  of  later  times  permits,  or  even  than 
writers  of  that  time,  such  as  Bacon,  conversant  with  mankind  as  well  as 
books,  would  have  reckoned  necessary ;  but  the  example  of  ancient  orators 
and  philosophers  upon  themes  so  grave  as  those  which  he  discusses,  may 
justify  the  serious  dignity  from  which  he  does  not  depart  Hooker  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  in  England  who  adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry; 
but  this  he  has  done  more  judiciously  and  with  more  moderation  than  othen 
of  great  name ;  and  we  must  be  bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object 
to  some  of  his  figures  of  speech."  > 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  when  he 
desired  to  retire  to  the  country : — 

Mt  Lord— 

When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my  college,  yet 
I  foand  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I 
am  weary  of  the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed, 
Gkxl  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study 
and  quietness.     And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here  with 

1  **  Utcratore  of  Europck"  L  3S1,  Barpei's  edition.  Rcafd,  also,  •*  •  blognphy  which  euuiot  b«  ex^ 
cc&ed,**  iB  old  lauk  Watton*!  Lire*  of  Donne,  Hooker,  Herbert,  fto.— one  of  Dr.  Johnion's  meet 
fcvoffte  books.  **Lowtli,  ta  the  iireflMe  to  hie  Onunmar.expresaes  an  opinion,  tb«t,  In  oorreotneM 
tad  fmfiiaCy  of  Jangoage,  Hooker  has  never  been  BorpaiMed,  or  even  equalled  by  any  of  hla  con* 
tOBporailca.  Bat  amply  a*  he  enriched  his  native  tonfoe,  be  frequently  presents  the  eombroas  gatt 
sad  Ite  nnigh  aspect  of  a  pioneer.  Taytor  surpassed  blm  in  sU  the  charms  of  Imagination;  Mali,  la 
ths  swectasss  and  color  of  his  thoughts;  Barrow,  bn  the  fllomlnatlon  of  his  argumenL  But  Hooker 
trneWwl  TH—  sU  In  mnaoilar  vigor.  To  his  controversy  with  Travers  we  owe  the  Immortal  Polity. 
We  tan  to  1^  workSb  >■  to  some  mighty  bulwark  against  InfldeUty,  tmpngnabte  to  th«  aasanlU 
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Mr.  Trayere,  have  proved  the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  becaose  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned 
me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions. 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  other 
laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  him,  and 
others  of  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us,  as 
to  alter  our  frame  of  church-government,  our  manner  of  God*s 
worship,  our  praising,  and  praying  to  Him,  and  our  established 
ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us. 
And  in  this  examination  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but 
have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  what 
I  have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet  parsonage, 
where  I  may  see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  eaith, 
and  eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place  where  I 
may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and 
that  great  account,  which  all  flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the 
Gkxi  of  all  spirits. 

THB   NECESSITY   AND   MAJESTY   OF   LAW. 

The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  be- 
hold them,  delifi^hteth  the  eye ;  but  that  foundation  which  beareth 
up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministreth  unto  the  other  nou- 
rishment and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed ;  and 
if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search  into  it,  such  labor  is  then 
more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  undertake  it, 
and  for  the  lookers  on.  In  like  manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of 
good  laws  all  that  live  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from  whence 
they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men 
they  are. 

Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law 
upon  the  world,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice, 
and  their  labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  Ht  made  a  law  for  the 
rain ;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  eea^  that  the  waters  should  not 
pass  his  commandment.  Now,  if  nature  should  intermit  her 
course,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  ob- 
servation of  her  own  laws ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements 
of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made, 
•hould  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have ;  if  the  frame  of 
that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads  should  loosen  and  dis- 
solve itself;  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  mo- 
tions, and  by  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it 
might  happen ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  whicn  noW| 
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as  a  giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were, 
through  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  him- 
self; if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way,  the  times 
and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and  con* 
fused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp,  the  clouds 
yield  no  rain,  the  earth  be  defected  of  heavenly  influence,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts 
of  their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them  relief;  what  would 
become  of  man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  7  See 
we  not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ;  the  very  least  as  feel- 
ing her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power. 
Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever, 
though  each  in  diflerent  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

SUnnEN  DBATH  NOT  nSSIRABLK. 

Death  is  that  which  all  men  sufler,  but  not  all  men  with  one 
mind,  neither  all  men  in  one  manner.  For  being  of  necessity  a 
thing  common,  it  is  through  the  manifold  persuasions,  dispositions, 
and  occasions  of  men,  with  equal  desert  both  of  praise  and  dis* 
praise,  shunned  by  some,  by  others  desired.  So  that  absolutely 
we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  absolutely  approve,  either 
willingness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die.  And  concerning  the 
ways  of  death,  albeit  the  choice  thereof  be  only  in  his  hands  who 
alone  hath  power  over  all  flesh,  and  unto  whose  appointment  we 
ought  with  patience  meekly  to  submit  ourselves,  (for  to  be  agents 
vomntarily  m  our  own  destruction,  is  against  both  God  and  na- 
ture ;)  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  in  so  great  variety,  our  desires 
will  and  may  lawfully  prefer  one  kind  before  another.  Is  there 
any  man  of  worth  and  virtue,  although  not  instructed  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  or  ever  taught  what  the  soundness  of  religion  meaneth, 
that  had  not  rather  end  the  days  of  this  transitory  life,  as  Cvrua 
in  Xenophon,  or  in  Plato,  Socratea^  is  described,  than  to  sink  ({own 
with  them,  of  whom  EHhu  hath  said,  Mommto  morientur^^  there 
is  scarce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  not  bein^ !  But 
let  us  which  know  what  it  is  to  die  as  Ab^dom,  or  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  died,  let  us  beg  of  G}od,  that  when  the  hour  of  our  rest 
is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be  Jacob,  Moses, 
Joshua,  David;  who,  leisureably  ending  their  lives  in  peace, 
prayed  for  the  mercies  of  God  to  come  upon  their  posterity ;  re- 


ijroknzhr.Wx  ••  la  a  momaBt  itan  tlwj  dto  » 
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plenished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto  them  with  words  of  me- 
morable consolation ;  strengthened  men  in  the  fear  of  Grod ;  gave 
them  wholesome  instructions  of  life,  and  confirmed  them  in  true 
religion ;  in.  sum,  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously  how  to  die. 
than  they  had  done  before  how  to  live.V 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books, 
the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly  also 
express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  they  are 
written.  The  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
used  to  fall  into  large  discourses,  snowing  how  this  part  above  the 
rest  doth  of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  all  the  considerations 
and  operations  which  belong  to  God;  it  magnifieth  the  holy 
meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men ;  it  is  of  'things  heavenly 
an  universal  declaration,  working  in  them  whose  hearts  God  in- 
spireth  with  the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposition 
of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels,  both  for  receipt  and 
for  delivery  of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection.  What  is  there 
necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to 
teach  ?  They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction, 
a  mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  amongst 
others.  Heroicai  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  modera- 
tion, exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience, 
the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufl^erings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath, 
the  comforts  of  Grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world, 
and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good 
necessarily  to  be  either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial 
fountain  3rieldeth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which  there 
is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all 
times  ready  to  be  found.  Hereof  it  is,  that  we  covet  to  make  the 
Psalms  especially  familiar  unto  all.  This  is  the  very  cause  why 
we  iterate  the  Fsahns  oftener  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture 
besides ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the  people  together  with 
their  minister,  and  not  the  minister  alone,  to  read  them  as  other 
parts  of  Scripture  he  doth.* 

1  Tbe  reader  htn  la  mnlnded  of  tbe  Uiwt  of  TlckeU  on  the  deeth  of  Addlaoo— 

**He  tMMgtA  us  bow  to  nre,  and  O I  too  mgh 
Tlie  prlee  of  knowledge,  taafM  xu  bow  to  dSe." 
t  Tbe  best  edttkm  of  Hooker*s  works  Is  that  by  Keble,  1  rols^  tbe  author  of  the  **  Christian  Tew," 
and  tbe  writer  of  a  valuable  article  on  sacred  poetry  In  the  tld  voL  of  the  Quarterly  Berlew.   Vor 
an  aooonnt  of  the  tracts  wbtefa  ga^  rise  to  Hooker's  great  work-hls  Bodostastloal  Fsltty-aae 
•elae*s  *•  AnrcdoCcs  of  Ltteratnreb"  L  It— ts. 
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ENGLISH  MINSTRELSY.1 

TsB  Bfinstrels  were  a  class  of  men  in  the  middle  ngfiSy  who  sabsisted  by 
the  arts  of  poetry  and  music ;  who  went  about  fiom  place  to  place,  and  offered 
dieir  poetical  and  musical  wares  wherever  they  could  find  a  market  They 
appear  to  hare  accompanied  their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and  in 
<hort  to  hare  practised  such  various  means  of  diverting,  as  were  much  ad- 
mire in  those  rude  times,  and  supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertain- 
mem.  These  arts  rendered  them  extremely  popular  and  aoeeptable  wherever 
diey  went  No  great  scene  of  festivity  was  considered  complete  that  was 
aoc  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their  talents ;  and  so  long  as  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  existed,  with  which  their  songs  were  so  much  in  keeping,  they  were 
protected  and  caressed. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Sfinstrels,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  satisfiustory. 
fha  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  nanuUr  or  mrniMeUut,  *^nn 
Attendant,**  « an  assistant,'*  as  the  Minstrels  were  attendant  upon  persons  of 
rank,  and  asristants  at  their  entertainments.  But  whatever  may  be 'said  of 
dieir  origin,  the  Minstrels  continued  a  distinct  order  of  men  till  centuries  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  fine  old 
ballads  in  English  Literature,  were  not  only  sung,  but  in  many  oases  written 
by  the  professed  MinstreL 

There  are  many  incidents  in  early  English  history  which  show  how  no- 
merons  was  this  body  of  men,  and  in  what  high  estimation  they  were  held. 
The  one  most  fiuniliar,  is  that  of  King  Alfred's  entering  the  Banish  camp,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  harper.  Though  known  by  his  dialect  to  be  a  Saxon,  the 
character  he  assumed  procured  him  a  hospitable  reception.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  entertain  the  Danish  princes  at  their  table,  and  sta3red  among  them 
kmg  enough  to  observe  all  their  movements,  and  to  plan  that  assault  which 
resulted  in  their  overthrow.  So  also  the  story  of  Blondell's  going  unharmed 
over  Europe,  in  search  of  Richard  L,  goes  to  prove  the  same  &ot— the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  Bifinstrel  in  early  times  was  held. 

In  die  reign  of  Edward  H.  (1307 — 1327)  such  extensive  privileges  were 
claimed  by  BCinstrels,  and  by  dissolute  persons  assuming  their  character,  that 
diey  became  a  public  grievance,  and  their  liberties  were  restricted  by  express 
statnte.  finally,  in  die  39th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  (1597,)  this  clasa 
of  persons  had  so  sunk  in  public  estimation,  that  a  statute  was  passed  by 
wfaieh  o^Gnstrels,  wandering  abroad,  were  included  among  rogues,  vagar 
Vmds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  were  a4iudged  to  be  punished  as  such. 

SIR   PATRICK   SPBNS. 

This  baUad  lays  claim  to  a  high  and  remote  antiquity.  There  are  different 
opinions  as  to  its  origin,  which  the  reader  may  see  stated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
•Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  founded  oo 
authentic  history,  and  that  it  records  the  melancholy  and  disastrous  fate  of 
that  gallant  band  which,  about  the  year  1280,  followed  in  the  suite  of  Mar- 
garet, daui^ter  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  when  she  was  espoused 


FHvy^  *'BeilVM  of  ABdent  KngUali  FoeCnr^MoCherweirs  *•  Ancient  and  Modrru  Mt»- 
Waltar  aeolit  xmaitrdsy  oTUm  Seottlah  Bonl«"— The  •*Bcok  or  *ht  BrltUh  Battidt* 
!*•  **Colnno«  of  Song*  and  BolkkU. ' 
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CO  Erio  of  Norway.  Aooording  to  Fordun,  the  old  Scottish  historian,  many 
diitingninhed  nobles  acoompanied  her  in  this  expedition  to  Norway,  to  grace 
her  nuptials,  several  of  whom  perished  in  a  storm  while  on  their  return  to 
Scotland. 

The  king  tdtB  in  Dnnfermline  town. 
Drinking  die  bhide-red  wine : 

*  O  where  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper' 

To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine  f" 

O  up  and  spake  an  eldem  knight, 
Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee : 

*  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 

Tliat  ever  sailed  the 


Oar  king  has  written  a  braid'  letter. 

And  sealed  it  with  his  hand, 
And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

*  To  Noroway,  to  Novoway, 

To  Noroway  o'ex  the  fitem; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hame  T* 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 
The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blindit  his  e'e. 

''O  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed. 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  me. 
To  send  us  out  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

To  sail  upon  the  seat 

*  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet, 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  fiiem ; 
The  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
rns  we  must  fetch  her  hame.** 

They  hojrsed  dieir  sails  on  Monenday  mom, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  they  may; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 
When  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway 

Began  aloud  to  say : 

**  Te  Scott  ishmen  spend  a'  our  king's  gowd> 

And  a'  our  queenis  fee.'^ 
**  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud  I 

Fu'  loud  I  hear  ye  lie  1 
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*For  I  lia«  Inouglit  u  muoli  while  moniB 

As  ganei  my  men  and  me^— 
And  I  hae  broiight  a  half-foi^  o'  glide  red  gowd 

Ont  owre  the  sea  wi'  me. 

^ Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  menymen  a'l 

Oar  glide  ship  sails  the  mom." 
"Now,  ever  alakel  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  stozml 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon,  lafe  yestreen, 

Wi*  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm ; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

They  hadna  sailed  a  leagoe^  a  league^ 

A  league,  hut  barely  tiuree. 
When  the  lift*  grew  dark,  axid  the  wind  Uew  lend, 

And  gorly  grew  the 


The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap^'* 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm; 
And  the  waves  came  o'er  the  broken  ship 

Till  a*  her  sides  were  torn. 

"O  where  will  I  get  a  gnde  sailor 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 
Till  I  get  np  to  the  tall  topmast. 

To  see  if  I  can  spy  landf 

*0  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gnde, 
To  take  the  helm  in  hand, 

Tin  yon  go  up  to  the  tall  topmasts- 
Bat  I  ibar  you'll  ne'er  spy  land." 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step,  but  barely  ane, 
When  a  bonlt*  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship^ 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

"  Gae  ieloh  a  web  o'  the  silken  daith, 

Another  o*  the  twine, 
And  wap  them  into  our  ship's  side^ 

And  letna  the  sea  come  in."* 

They  fetched  a  web  o'  the  silken  olaith, 

Another  o'  the  twine. 
And  they  wapped  them  ronn'  that  gude  ship's  side, 

—But  still  the  sea  came  in. 

ISnflM.  iTtetlsMhpntorapeek.  SBcj. 

ft  If  a  *«bolk  law  ooC,**  of  eowM  •  pkuik  BUMt  iMTi  iCsitad. 

•  iBiMMorCook'v^OfafM,  wlMBataftkoooldiiotbaiotatliMldaba  Mil  wta  bronght  under  tto 
■m^  wMoh  bf  tM  pnMim  oTtlw  aeawu  Snwd  tatotteIiokbUidpi«mtadtlii«BCi7< 
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O  laitfa '  laitfa  were  oor  gade  Soots  loird« 

To  weet  their  cork-heeled  shoon!> 
But  lang  or  a'  the  play  was  played, 

They  wat  their  bats  abooo.* 

And  mony  was  the  feather-bed 

That  floated  on  the  fiiem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gode  lord^s  son 

That  never  mair  came  hame. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingen  whiter— 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair; 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves, — 

For  them  they^U  see  na  mair. 

O  lang  lang  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand  1 

And  lang  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 

Wi'  their  gowd  kaims  in  their  hair, 
A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves, — 

For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

O  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen 

Tis  fifty  &thom8  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet 

CHEVT-CHA8B. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  Ballads,  is  that  of  «  ChevyXaiase." 
Like  one  of  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  the  more  it  is  read  the  more  it 
is  admired.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  **  Defence  of  Poesy,'*  says,  <*  I  never 
heard  tlie  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet"  *  Its  subject  is  this.  It  was  a  regulation  be- 
tween those  who  lived  near  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  neither 
party  should  hunt  in  the  other's  domains  without  leave.  There  had  long 
been  a  rivalship  between  the  two  martial  families,  Percy  of  Northumberlaod 
and  Douglas  of  Scotland,  and  the  former  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  three  days  in 
the  Scottish  border,  without  asking  leave  of  Earl  Douglas,  who  was  lord  of 
the  soiL  Douglas  did  not  fail  to  resent  the  insult,  and  endeavor  to  repel  the 
intruders  by  force,  which  brought  on  tibe  sharp  conflict  which  the  ballad  so 
graphically  describes.  It  took  place  in  the  region  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
whence  its  name. 


ILoath.  • 

t  ABoUwr  iMdiiiff  to— **Tlielr  tetrwuwat  tJboonf  tl»t  to^  ttej  who  wwt  at  flrat  loath  to  ««t 
Cbdr  aboea,  wera  antlrdj  tmnMraad  In  tha  aea  and  drowned. 
«  Tha  ballad  of  which  SMnaj  heva  apaaka  to  tha  aneient  ooa,  ha^^nntni^— 

The  Fenit  owt  of  Woilhi  wbatlandi^  ^ 

And  •  Towa  to  Ood  mayd  ha. 
Ba^tHeapdIlnfftoaoTar7anllqpdadthaiIIwvaglTaBChalBort■lOda^lonabtha  asaatthufci 
la  munhara  TS  aai  n  or  tha  I 
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God  pRwper  kmg  oar  nobla  king^ 

Oar  lires  and  sa&ties  all ; 
A  wofol  hontinf  once  there  did 

In  CheYj-Chase  beiall ; 

To  drire  the  deer  with  hound  and  bom, 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn. 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer^s  days  to  take; 

The  chiefest  harts  in  CheTy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay: 

Who  sent  Earl  Peicy  present  word, 

He  would  prevent  his  qport 
The  English  Earl,  not  fearing  that, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort 

With  fifteen  hundred  bow-men  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  foil  well  in  time  of  need 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiiUy  ran. 

To  diase  the  fidlow-deer : 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 

Ere  daylight  did  appear ; 

And  long  beibre  high  noon  they  had 

An  hundred  At  bocks  slain ; 
Then  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  louse  tiie  deer  again. 

The  bow-men  mustered  on  the  hiUs, 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Their  backsides  all,  with  special  care, 

That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swifUy  through  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take. 
That  with  their  cries  the  hiUs  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went, 

To  view  die  slaughtered  deer ; 
Quoth  he.  Earl  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  me  here: 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come. 

No  longer  would  I  stay, 
^th  diat,  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  Earl  did  say* 

10» 
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Lo,  jooder  doth  Earl  Boaglas  oome, 

His  men  in  annor  bright; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Soottiah  ipean 

All  marching  in  our  sight; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Tlvydale, 
Fast  by  the  river  Tweed : 

0  cease  your  sportSi  Earl  Percy  said. 
And  take  jronr  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen, 

Tour  courage  ibrth  advance ; 
For  there  Mras  never  champion  yet, 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come, 
But  if  my  hap  it  were, 

1  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 

With  him  to  break  a  spear. 

E^rl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  foremost  of  his  company. 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

Show  me,  said  he,  whose  men  you  be 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here. 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  fldlow^leer. 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make. 

Was  noble  Percy  he ; 
Who  said.  We  list  not  to  declare. 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be : 

Yet  we  will  spend  our  dearest  blood 

Thy  chiefest  harts  to  slay. 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath. 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say, 

Ere  thus  I  will  ou^braved  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die : 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  ait; 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

« 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  ofienoe  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ilL 

Let  tibou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  set  our  men  aside. 
Accurst  be  he.  Earl  Percy  said. 

By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  stepp'd  a  gallant  squire  forth, 

Witherington  Mras  his  name, 
Who  said,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henzy  our  king  for  shame, 
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7*hat  e'er  my  cnptain  fought  on  loot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on; 
Ton  be  two  earli,  said  Witherington, 

And  I  a  aqniie  alone: 

ni  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 
While  I  hare  power  to  stand: 

While  I  haTe  power  to  wield  mf  twoid, 
111  fight  with  heart  and  hand. 

Our  EngUih  archers  bent  their  bows, 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  trae ; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent, 
Full  fimrscore  Soots  thej  slew. 


Thef  closed  full  fiut  on  ererf  side, 
No  slackness  there  Mraa  found ; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping-on  the  ground. 

0  dear!  it  was  a  grief  to  see, 
And  likewise  jfor  to  hear, 

The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  gore, 
And  soatter'd  here  and  there. 


This  fight  did  last  firom  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun; 
For  when  they  rung  the  eTemng-bell, 

The  battle  scarce  was  don6. 

With  stoat  Earl  Percy,  there  was  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratclif^  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James  that  bold  baron: 

And  wi&  Sir  George  and  stout  Sir  James, 

Both  knights  of  good  account. 
Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  there  was  slain, 

Whose  prowess  did  surmount 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wail, 

As  one  in  dolefiil  dumps;' 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  ott^ 

He  fbught  upon  his  stumpsi 


Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 
Went  home  but  fifiy-lhree ; 


Mf^aaoiM 


In  deep 
old 


feed  **woltal  dnmpe.**   Tte 


'For  Wethuryngton  mj  bute  wee  wo^ 

Ttaet  crer  he  tHajne  ebiilde  be; 
Vor  wbett  both  ble  less^  ^mt 
Tet  be  kiifled  Mid  iMvM  •■  kfs 


la  the  old 


\ 
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The  rett  were  slain  in  Cheiry-Chaae, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  oome, 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears. 

But  all  would  not  prevaiL 

Their  bodies,  bathed  In  purple  gore, 

They  bare  with  them  away : 
They  kiss'd  them  dead  a  thousand  timo% 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay. 


God  save  our  king,  and  bless  this  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  gram  henoeforth,  that  fiiul  debate 

Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

TBS  TWO  OORBISS.^ 

There  were  two  oorbiea  sat  on  a  tree 

Large  and  black  as  black  mi^t  be; 

And  one  the  other  gan  say, 

Where  shall  we  go  and  cQne  tCHlayf 

Shall  we  go  dine  by  the  wild  salt  seaf 

Shall  we  go  dine  *neath  the  greenwood  treef 

As  I  sat  on  the  deep  sea  sand, 
I  saw  a  &ir  ship  nigh  at  land, 
I  waved  my  wings,  I  bent  my  beak. 
The  ship  simk,  and  I  heard  a  shriek ; 
There  they  lia^  one,  two^  and  threes 
I  shall  dine  by  the  wild  salt  sea. 

Come,  I  will  show  ye  a  sweeter  sight, 

A  lonesome  glen,  and  a  new-elain  knight; 

His  blood  yet  oo  the  grass  is  hot, 

His  sword  halfdrawa,  his  shafts  nnshot, 

And  no  one  kens  that  he  lies  there, 

But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  his  huly  ftir. 

His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane. 
His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  hame. 
His  lady's  away  with  another  mate, 
So  we  shall  taikB  our  dinner  sweet; 
Our  dinner's  sure,  our  feasting  free. 
Come,  and  dine  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Ye  shall  sit  on  his  white  hause-bane,' 
I  will  pick  out  his  bony  blue  een ; 
Te*ll  take  a  tress  of  his  yellow  hair, 
To  tfaeak  yere  nest  when  it  grows  bare; 
The  gowden*  down  on  his  young  chin 
Will  do  to  sewe  my  young  ones  in. 


I  Om  or  Um  BMt  potHcia  and 
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O,  oauld  and  bare  will  his  bed  be, 
When  winter  storms  sing  in  the  tree ; 
At  hisjiead  a  turf^  at  his  feet  a  stone, 
He  will  sleep,  nor  hear  the  maiden's  moan; 
O'er  his  white  bones  the  birds  shall  fly, 
The  wild  deer  bound,  and  fbzes  cry. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH.!     1533—1603. 

Tn  pretensions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  poetic  genius  are  about  as  Talid  as 
her  pretensions  to  beauty;  y6t  she  loved  to  be  flattered  for  both,  as  muoh  as  for 
her  classical  attainments,  which  she  really  possessed.  The  desire  of  shining 
8s  a  poetess  was  one  of  her  weaknesses;  and  her  vanity,  no  doidrt,  made  her 
regard  as  tributee  justly  paid,  the  extravagant  praises  which  the  oooitiers 
and  writers  of  her  age  lavished  on  her  rc^ral  ditties. 

We  have  but  very  little  of  her  poetry:  the  best  piece,  perhaps,  is  one 
which  shows  that,  notwithstanding  her  maidenly  stateliness  and  prudery, 
ihe  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  tender  passion. 

VER8B8   ON   HSR   OWN   FEELINGS.' 

I  emnvx,  and  dare  not  show  my  discontent, 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate ; 


I  n  votiU  oTeoone  b6  impoMlble  hera  to  ghre  a  mere  ontUne  otItlHahriVt  Vt^  w  MO  of  I 
uAwvmU.  AoygoodliiitoiyorEnglBMiiiajberwdlbrtlieraqiilAltelnfvniiAtloB.  Of^ 
htatortoa,  KdglatlBy'i  Is  the  beat  Bead,also,a  weD-wrltten  lite  In  Mn.ati1ekltDd*s  '«LH«  of  tht 
Queena  of  Engtand."  In  Dr.  Drake's  **8hakspeare  and  hlsTtmes,**  will  be  fkmnd  so«o  tutewtlBg 
partlcnlars  of  her  attainments,  domeetle  habits,  lore  of  dress,  Tanity,  jealonsy,  and  her  Ibndneas  tor 
Ow  drama  and  the  brutal  show  of  beSTiteltlng;  fte.  ao. 

f  Theao  Terseo  flrtt  i^pearsd  in  prink  la  ••BeadleT's  Ane.  Eng.  Foet**  Thef  were  traaaerlMd 
bom  a  mannserlpt  In  the  Aahmolean  Mnsenm.  Unfbrtnnately,  the  moat  tanporfeant  word  Is  half  ob- 
literated—**  upon  Moon— adapartarajf  bntthe  IbDowlnf  aooomt  from  the  old  duronlder  Mow  shows 
pretty  condnalvcty  that  tt  refers  to  the  Doke  of  Alencon.  *«Tbese  Lords  (the  Ambassadors  from 
fianee,)  after  dhrcra  eecret  oonteonoee  amongst  themsdves,  and  return  of  sundry  kttera  Into 
Fmnes^  elgnlfytnf  the  foeenPs  declination  from  marriage,  and  the  people's  nnwUllngnese  to  match 
that  way,  held  a  meat  eenToniant  that  the  dnke  ahoold  oome  In  proper  penoa,  wboee  presence  they 
thought  In  sndi  aAlrs  might  prcrall  more  than  all  their  oratory :  and,  thareapon,  the  Srst  of  No- 
Trmbcr,  the  said  prince  came  orer  In  person,  Tery  prlneety  accompanied  and  attended,  though  not 
te  each  glorious  manner  as  were  the  abOTe-named  commissioners,  whose  entertainment.  In  all  re* 
qpeeta,  waa  iqulralent  unto  his  eatate  and  dignity.  By  thla  time  his  picture,  state,  and  tltlee  -vf^re 
sdTaaead  in  erery  stationer's  shop^  and  many  other  pubUc  places,  by  the  name  of  Fmrnuk  ^  Fam*, 
DiiAr  ^  ^Imush,  heir  apparent  of  nanee,  and  brother  to  the  French  ktoig:  but  he  was  better  known 
by  the  name  of  JMbarina*,  unto  all  sorts  of  people^  than  by  aU  his  othor  titleo.  During  his  abode  tn 
England,  he  used  aU  princely  meaaa  to  prefer  his  suit,  and  tn  his  carriage  demeaned  himoelf  like  a 
true  bora  prince^  and  the  heir  of  France:  and  when  he  had  weU  obaenred  the  «neen*s  ftiU  dcterml- 
oatlon  to  eonttnae  a  single  ttfe^  he  padded  htmaelA  admiring  her  rare  Ylrtuee  and  high  perfcctJoas. 
The  «ueen  In  all  respects  showed  aa  great  kindneea  unto  the  dnke  and  all  hia  retinue^  at  thslr  do* 
paitnre,  aa  at  any  time  bcfere^  and  for  period  of  her  j^lncely  feTors,  tn  that  behali;  she,  with  great 
stata^  accompanied  the  dnke  In  person  to  Canterbury;  where  she  feasted  hhn  and  aU  hla  train  Tery 
royally,  and  then  returned.  The  next  day,  being  the  sixth  of  February,  the  dukcb  with  hie  Freaeli 
iordc  and  others,  embarked  at  femdwich.** 

**kM  dead  qnecne  rank  but  with  meaner  mortals,  we  may  assert,  without  much  fear  of  contraiya 
tton,  tlat  little  alee  can  now  be  grattSed  by  the  perusal  of  KlUahwiys  poetry  thaa  \ 
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I  do,  yet  dare  not  My  I  ever  meant, 

I  seem  stark  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate : 

I  am,  and  not,  I  freese,  and  yet  am  bum'dt 
Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  tom'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 

Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it ; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me,  does  what  I  have  done, 

This  too  familiar  care  does  make  me  rue  it 

No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 
Till  by  the  end  of  thinga  it  be  suppresa'd. 

Some  gentler  passions  slide  into  my  mind, 

For  I  am  soft,  and  made  of  melting  snow ; 

Or  be  more  cruel.  Lore,  and  so  be  kind. 

Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low. 

Or  let  me  live  vrith  some  more  sweet  contend 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant 

Signed,  "  JWtii,  EHzm.  Mtgma,  «pan 
Moun— s  dlepartoze." 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE.1 


No  literary  undertaking  in  any  age  of  English  Literature  has  prored  to  be 
as  important  in  its  results,  as  tibe  Translation  of  the  Bible  imder  the  direction 
of  King  James  L  Of  the  labors  of  Wiclif  in  translating  the  Rble  firom  the 
Latin 'Vulgate,  and  of  the  successful  exertions  of  Tyndale,  in  fhce  of  every 
danger  and  even  of  death,  in  giving  lo  his  countrymen  a  version  of  &e  New 
Testament  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  short  accounts  are  given  under  the 
lives  of  those  scholars,  together  with  specimens  of  their  respective  transla- 
tions. Subsequently,  very  numy  versioDs  appeared,  of  whush  the  following 
are  the  most  important  >- 

i.  CovxBDALx's  BiBU.  This  was  printed  in  Zurich,  in  1535,  because  die 
translator,  Miles  Coverdale,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
native  land.  To  him,  therefore,  must  be  awarded  the  tionor  of  being  the 
first  to  give  the  vfhoU  BibU  in  English,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongaea. 
It  waa  printed  in  double  columns,  folio. 

2.  Mattsiwi's  Biblx.  This  appeared  in  1537.  But  the  name,  Thomas 
Matthewe,  which  appeared  in  the  title-page,  and  from  which  it  has  received 
its  name,  was  undoubtedly  fictitious,  and  the  real  editor  was  John  Bogers, 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 


1  In  menUoBlBff  tlM  WTena  eauMa  OMt  mnde  the  ■««  of  EUiabeCli  m  dlsttafiitated  Ibr  Mm  gnat 
BMBM  IB  lltentiii%  BMtltt,  In  Itfa  oLItenitnrB  of  the  Awt  ot  BltiabeUi,'*  Uina  wrtteas— **The  true- 
lellen  of  the  Bible  wu  the  chief  engine  In  the  greet  work.  R  threw  open,  by  a  wcret  eprtniE,  the 
itehtMMorea  of  nliffliMi  and  Boralltx  which  had  been  there  fcwkednpea  In  a  shrine.  It  rercaled 
the  ymaoa  of  the  prapheCa,  and  conveyed  the  leaeona  of  Inspired  teaehera  to  the  mcaneat  of  the 
people.  It  fa^e  thaea  a  oonraion  Intereat  In  a  oonnnui  eanae.  Tbcfr  hearta  burnt  wtthtn  them  ae 
taey  lead.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  peo]^  by  giving  them  eommon  anhjecta  of  thooght  and  feeBng. 
It  cemtntod  their  unton  of  character  and  aenUment;  It  created  endlesa  diversity  and  ooIUatoB  of 
opinion.  They  ftmnd  ob)ecta  to  employ  their  flumlUea,  and  a  motive  In  the  magnitude  of  the  ooniw> 
«|MBeee  attached  to  them,  to  exert  the  otmoet  eagerneea  In  the  ponatt  of  troth,  and  the  BBOat  darlai 
Intrepidity  In  malnlatnlng  tt.** 
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3.  CBASxm'i,  or  Tnt  Gbxat  Biblx,  in  burge  Iblia  This  appeared  in 
1539.  The  prefiice  was  written  by  Cranmer,  then  aichbiihop  of  Canterbmy, 
bm  die  translation  or  reriuon  was  by  many  hands,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Corerdale. 

4.  TATxmirxB*s  BiBLS.  This  appeared  in  1539,  edited  by  Richard  Tavemer, 
the  text  being  formed  on  Matthewe's  Kbie. 

In  May,  1541,  Henry  YIIL  issued  a  decree  that  the  great  Yolame  of  the 
Bible  should  be  set  up  in  every  parish  church  in  England,  and  all  curates, 
not  already  furnished,  were  commanded  to  procure  Bibles,  and  place  them 
conyeniently  in  their  respectiye  churches,  and  all  the  bishops  were  required 
to  take  especial  care  to  see  the  said  command  put  in  force.  (*It  was 
wonderful,"  says  the  old  historian  John  Strype,  "to  see  with  what  joy  this 
book  of  God  was  received,  not  only  among  die  leameder  sort,  but  gene- 
rally all  England  over,  among  all  the  people;  and  with  what  greediness 
God*s  word  was  read,  and  what  resort  to  places  where  the  reading  of  it  was.*' 

During  the  reign  of  EdMrard  YL  (1547 — 1553)  eleven  impressions  of  tlie 
RngiUh  Bible  were  published,  but  they  were  merely  reprints  of  one  or  other 
of  the  edidons  mentioDed  above. 

5.  Teb  Gbbbta  Biblb.  This  was  translated,  with  notes,  by  Miles  Covers 
dale  and  others,  who  during  the  reign  of  Mairy  fled  to  Geneva.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  1558,  some  returned,  and  others  remained  to  finish 
the  work,  which  appeared  in  1560.  This  long  continued  to  be  the  fiivorite 
Ba>le  of  the  English  Puritans  and  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Fifty  im- 
presakms  of  it,  at  least,  are  known. 

6.  Tbb  BisHiv't  Biblb,  y/riuch  appeared  in  1568,  so  called  fiom  Matthew 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  employed  odiers  to  prepare  it 

7.  Tm  DouAT  BiBKB,  of  which  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
BlieiiiiB>  in  1582,  and  the  Old  at  DonayS  in  1609—10. 

8.  Km  Jambs's  Biblb.  We  are  now  brought  to  our  own  translation.  At 
die  aecession  of  James  L,  1603,  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  dis- 
crepancies then  existing  among  the  several  versions  of  the  Bible.  At  the 
gnat  oooferenoe  held  in  1604,  at  Hampton  Court,  between  &e  Established 
and  Ptoitan  clergy,  all  parties  agreeing  in  their  disapprobation  of  the  version 
of  ih»  Scriptures  ^en  most  generally  used,  the  king  commissioned  fifty-four 
men,  die  most  learned  in  the  universities  and  other  places,  to  oommence  a 
new  tnuislatkm.  At  the  same  time  he  required  the  bishops  to  inform  them- 
selves of  all  the  leamerl  men  within  their  several  dioceses,  who  had  acquired 
especial  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  who  had  taken  great 
pains  in  tfieir  private  studies  to  investigate  obscure  passages  and  to  correct 
misf  ke<i  in  former  English  translations,  and  to  charge  them  to  oommimicate 
their  observations  to  the  persons  thus  employed  to  tianslate  the  whole  Scrip- 


Befoce  tbe  work  was  begun,  seven  of  the  persons  nominated  for  it  were 
eidier  dead  or  declined  to  engage  in  the  task;  the  remaining  forty-seven 
were  classed  under  six  divisions,  a  certain  portion  of  Scripture  being  assigned 
to  each«  They  proceeded  to  tlieir  task  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Westmin- 
mUf  each  individual  tmnslating  the  portion  assigned  to  his  division,  and 
when  all  in  any  one  division  had  finished,  they  met  together,  compared  their 
leteial  translations,  and  decided  ail  ditfcrcnces,  ami  senled  upon  what  they 
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deemed  the  best  translation.  When  the  several  divisions  had  finished,  thej 
ail  met  together,  and  one  and  another  by  turns  read  the  new  version,  while 
all  the  rest  held  in  their  hands  either  copies  of  the  original  or  some  valuable 
version.  If  any  one  objected  to  the  translation  of  any  passage,  the  reader 
stupped  to  allow  time  for  discussion,  comparison,  and  final  decision. 

Tbe  labor  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1604,  and  the  re- 
sult was  pubUshed  in  1611,  under  the  following  title,  "■  The  Holy  BibU^  eon^ 
teymng  tit  Old  TuUmmU  and  the  Newy  newly  trandated  out  of  the  Origmatt 
Tongues^  and  with  the  former  TranskUwnt  dihgently  compared  and  reoiaed  by  hu 
Majeetiet  tpetiaU  Commandement"  As  a  translation,  this  is  generally  most 
faithful,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  time.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  remarks,  "The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the 
original,  and  expressed  this,  almost  everjrwhere,  with  pathos  and  energy: 
they  have  not  only  made  a  ttandard  traeutaHon^  but  have  made  this  transhi- 
tion  the  standard  of  our  language."  This  is  eminently  true,  for  in  all  human 
probabili^  this  translation  will  never  be  changed. 

Still,  strict  truth  and  justice  require  us  to  say  that  there  are  some  defects 
and  errors,  in  our  present  versu>n,  which  a  more  advanced  state  of  biblical 
science  eiiables  us  to  detect  The  translators  had  not  access  to  the  various 
sources  of  biblical  criticism  and  elucidation  which  we  ei^jqy  at  the  present 
day;  such  as  tibe  collation  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions;  the  multi- 
plication of  grammars  and  lexicons ;  the  enlarged  comparison  of  kindred 
dialects;  and  the  researches  of  travellers  into  the  geogmphy,  maimers,  cus- 
toms, and  natural  history  of  the  East^  But  afier  all,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
errors  and  discrepancies,  which  are  really  unimportant,  we  must  ever  won- 
der diat  there  are  so  few,  and  admire  the  fidelity,  the  learning,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  file  great  and  good  men  that  executed  tlie  work.* 

I  have  felt  it  a  duty,  in  entering  upon  the  reign  of  JameaL,  when  the  present 
version  of  our  Bible  was  made,  to  give  this  short  historical  view  of  the 
sacred  volume,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  its  divine  origin,  nothing  of  its 
inspired  contents,  nothing  of  its  being  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  the 
groundwork  of  our  religion,  and  our  unerring  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  it  has 
done  so  much  for  English  mind,  English  literature,  and  English  character. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  heavenly  influences,  wherever  faith/vOy  and  honatly  fd- 
towed,  in  elevating  and  blessing  man,  and  in  removing  every  wicked  praotJoe 


1  Vor  aoaw  T«r7  sbla  TCBsrlM  on  cmr  preaent  venlon,  •••  Prataaor  BoiliPs  latawAmHom  ts  Ms 
••MolMOiiOeiwils.'' 

1  Ons  of  tlw  grtstett  Mbdtn  in  oar  tnunlatlon  to  a  wmnt  of  wm^^rmUf  In  rendMrtnib  both  IB  ngnrd 
to  tingle  worda  and  to  phraaaa.  To  give  a  few  tnataneea  of  what  I  maaa.  Tbe  Orrtk  ad^wb  mSvi 
(Mrtftw),  whieh  bmuu  **dlreeUj.''  **'immtdtaUly,-  Is  tnaalaied  tn  MatL  n.  11^  fa^  •atfMgtatwnyj" 
sHL  Sib  bjr  **anoa;**  kHI.  11,  bjr  •*!,,  ^a^  !,,.•»  m^  |.  ^^  ^  «*tmwBdlafityi«»  John  xfei.  S4»  br 
••Mrtfawltlk''  maaChaao  plaeaa,  «*lmmedlatcly**  wooldtaaTo  totter  oxpMMod  tlw  orlgtaait  <*by 
and  by"*  to  peculiarly  InfeUcttona.  So  the  yerb  ^Mpt^vdrc  (wMi-hwIt)  In  MatL  tL  St,  to  rendered 
••tahenothr^hti**  laPhlLlT.i^  ••tooarcAiL''  The  hitter  eonee  neanr  the  trve 
1^  ••tonofcdtotracledaboiit,'' ••tonotoTeransfcraaabooL'*  In  jnetioe,  howevnr,  to  the  i 
»  anould  aay  tbat  in  Kln|^Jftnwa*s  day,  the  pbmae  **take  no  thoogtaT*  had  nnradi  etionger  i 
tbanltnowbaa,belngneaityeqalT«lentto  •'letnotyonrthongtatetonndniyesereleed.''  iBi 
other  oaaes  alio,  tto  pwecnt  trmnelatlon  Ihlto  to  expreoa  the  lenae,  owing  to  chnngee  whloh< 
gnage  baa  nndergone.  One  more  Inotance  will  anfloe.  David  Mye,  (FmImcxIs.  147,)  •*!] 
thednwiHfagerthe  morning;*'  where  ''prevent**  to  need  In  lU  orlgtaal  IMtn  eenee  or<*getnrho- 
^re,"  «*aBtlnipehng.'*  and  to  King  Jamee'e  day  a  wa»  eo  nnderetood.  Kow,  we  know.  It  to  need  la 
the  aeaje  of  to  «*hlnder.'*  Thto,  though  s  moat  tatereattng  anhleot  of  tnqnlry,  ennnet  apiwopilately 
be  poraued  any  Airtber  here. 
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mod  inmitntkin  that  tend  to  oniab,  debase,  and  brutalize  him,  it  has  done 
more  to  refine  the  taste,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  to  enlarge  the  nnderatand- 
iog,  to  give  strength  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  supply  &e  mind  with 
images  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  than  all  other  books  which  hare 
been  borne  down  to  ns  on  the  stream  of  time:  while  our  present  permanent 
▼ersion  has  secured  Ibr  our  language  what  Tithonus  begged  of  Aurora^ 
immortality;  and  secured,  besides,  what  he  forgot  to  ask— perpetual  youth. 
Bat  aboTe  all  and  beyond  all  this,  it  is  the  emxAT  Lxrxm  loa  kletativq 


THOMAS  SACKVILLE.    1536—1608. 

Tbokab  Sacktillx,  Lord  Bockhurst,  and  ultimately  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  deserves  consideration,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
u  the  author  of  the  first  regular  English  tragedy,  entitled  ^'Ferrex  and  Por- 
rex."  It  is  also  called  «  The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc,"  and  was  acted  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1S61.  The  story  is  this.  Gorboduc,  an  aotoient  king  of 
Britain,  divided,  in  his  lifetime,  his  kingdom  between  his  sons  Ferrex 
and  Porrex.  They  quarrel  fyt  sovereignty,  and  Porrex  kills  his  brother. 
Their  mother  Viden,  who  loved  Ferrex  best,  revenged  his  death  by  entering 
P6rrex's  chamber  in  the  night  and  murdering  him  in  his  sleep.  The  people, 
exaspemted  at  this,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  killed  both  Yiden  and  Gorboduc 
The  nobility  then  assembled,  collected  an  army,  and  destroyed  the  insurgents. 

Every  act  of  this  play  is  closed  by  something  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  namely,  an  ode  in  long-lined  stanzas,  dmwing  back  the  attention  of 
die  audienoe  to  the  substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating  it  by 
moral  reflections.  The  following  ode  closes  the  third  act,  the  moral  beauties 
as  wen  as  die  spirit  of  which  must  strike  every  reader.  Sir  Philip  Sidn^, 
in  hk  •* Defence  of  Poesy,**  says  that  this  whole  tragedy  b  "full  of  notable 
mofality." 

to  the  fbUowIng  jnat  and  beautlM  mnarln  of  Mra.  SOla,  tan  her  wotk  «•• 

Of  benity,  gnm»  pattaoa,  and  rabl&nttir,  cttber  ooneentntad  In  tlw 

to  tbo  tridoit  nnge.  wo  can  dertTo  fkwm  the  aorlptarea  a  fkmd  of  grattft- 

In  any  Other  memorial  of  the  paat  or  preaentUaae.   Vrom  the  worm  Oiift  gto- 

fcel,  to  the  tnefc  of  Uw  lerlathanln  the  temlns  dee]^-ftam  the  moOi 

theepettwewytotheeitfeMietioareahOTehieeyrlelntheciooile   ftromthewai 

to  the  tomb  wtthin  Uw  abepherd**  Ibid— firom  the  ooneomlng  lociuit,  to  the  eatOe  urn 

the  roee  of  Shamta,  to  the  oedar  of  LtfianoD— firom  the  dear  crfatal  atream, 

ofthettotyro^tothewUewtereof  theiMiiM   ftemtheberren  waete,tothe 

and  the  land  flowtaf  with  milk  and  honey— Cktm  the  tondy  path  of  Uw  wanderer, 

of  a  ilshr  J  maMtudo-ftWi  the  tear  tlwt  SUle  In  eeBreC,  to  the  din  of  battle  and  the 

tnm  the  aojaary  tn  the  wfldemem,  to  the  wtrap  on  the  throne— from 

In  hie  eeekctoCh,  to  the  prinee  to  porple  robee— fkom  the  gnawinte  of  Uw  wotw 

BoCttoUw  aen^phle  vleton  of  the  bleaaod-4tom  the  atOl  aBWll  volec^  to  the  ttrandera  of 

the  depthe  of  heD,  to  the  regioaa  of  eternal  gtary*  there  la  no  decree  of  beauty 

to  good  or  erfl,  no  ataade  of  darkneee  or  iSeam  of  TSi^  whkh  doee  not 

ignlmnoe  of  the  Holy  Scrlptnrea;  and,  ttwreftne,  Owre  le  no  eiyteeelon  or  eoo- 

that  amy  not  here  And  a  oorrmponding  ptctare;  no  thlnt  tor  exoenenee  ttat 

wtthttaAiDevpFiyi  and  no  eoadlttni  of  hrnnanlly  «cinded  from  the  onMmMod 

to  the  toBgw«e  aad  «Mt  < 
11 
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The  Inst  of  kingdom  knows  no  sacred  fkith, 
No  rule  of  reason,  no  regard  of  right, 
No  kindly  lore,  no  fear  of  Hearen's  wrath  t 
But  with  contempt  of  God*s  and  man's  despigfat, 

Through  bloody  slaughter  doth  prepare  the  ways 
To  fiital  sceptre,  and  accursed  reign : 
The  son  so  loathes  the  father's  lingering  days, 
Nor  dreads  his  hand  in  brother's  blood  to  stain  I 

0  wretched  prince  I  nor  dost  thou  yet  record 
The  yet  fresh  murders  done  within  the  land 
Of  thy  forefathers,  when  the  cruel  sword 
Bereft  Morgain  his  life  with  cousin's  hand ! 

Thus  fatal  plagues  pursue  the  guilty  race, 
Whose  murderous  hand  imbrued  with  guiltless  blood, 
Asks  vengeance  still  before  the  Heaven's  face, 
With  endless  mischief  On  the  cursed  brood. 

Tlie  wicked  child  thus  brings  to  woAil  sire 
The  tnoumfhl  plaints,  to  waste  his  weary  life : 
Thus  do  the  cruel  flames  of  civil  fire 
Destroy  the  parted  reign  with  hatefUI  strife : 
And  hence  doth  spring  the  well,  from  which  doth  flow 
The  dead  black  streams  of  mourning,  plaint,  and  woe.     < 

But  the  poem  by  which  Sackville  is  best  known,  b  entitled  "  Tlie  Mirror 
fbr  Ma^strates."  In  it,  most  of  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  characters  of 
English  history,  fk>m  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  tibe  fourteenth  oenturyi  are 
made  to  pass  in  review  before  the  poet,  who,  conducted  by  Sorrow,  descends, 
like  Dante,  into  the  infernal  regions.  Each  character  recites  his  owA  misfor- 
tunes in  a  separate  soliloquy.  But  Sackville  finished  only  tha  prefeoe  called 
the  <*  Induction,*'  and  one  legend,  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He 
left  the  completion  of  the  whole  to  Richard  Baldwyne  and  George  Ferrers. 
These  called  in  others  to  aid  them,  and  the  whole  collection  or  set  of  poems 
was  published  in  1559,  with  this  tide,  <*A  Mirror  for  Magistiates,  wherein 
may  be  seen,  by  example  of  others,  with  how  grievous  plagues  vices  are 
punished,  and  how  frail  and  how  unstable  worldly  prosperity  is  found,  even 
of  those  whom  fortune  seemeth  most  highly  to  favor." 

The  whole  poem  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the 
part  executed  by  Sackville  exhibits  a  strength  of  description  and  a  power  of 
drawing  allegorical  characters  scarcely  inferior  to  Spenser,  and  had  he  com- 
pleted the  whole,  and  with  the  same  power  as  that  exhibited  fai  ttub  oom- 
menoement,  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  first  poets  of  England. 

ALLBOORICAI.  CHARACTERS  IN  HBLL. 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell, 
Sat  deep  RxMomsx  oy  Cohscixvox,  all  be^ront 
With  tears;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ever  thus  lament 
With  thoughtful  care ;  as  she  that,  all  in  vain, 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain : 

Her  eyes  unsteadfhst,  rolling  here  and  tiiere, 

Whirl'd  oh  each  place,  as  place  that  vengaaiice  farongfat, 


80  was  her  mind  continoally  in  femz^ 
Tost  and  tormented  with  the  tedious  thooght 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought; 
With  dreadful  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 
Wishing  fi>r  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

Next,  saw  we  DmiAD,  all  trembling  how  he  shook^ 
With  foot  uncertain,  profier'd  here  and  there; 
Benumb'd  with  speech ;  and  with  a  ghastly  look. 
Searched  eyeiy  place,  all  pale  and  dead  fbr  fear, 
His  cap  borne  up  with  staling  of  his  hair; 
'Stoin'd  and  amazed  at  his  own  shade  for  dread, 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entiy  of  this  lake. 
Sat  fell  RxTSVOB,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire : 
Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take ; 
Nerer  in  rest,  till  she  have  her  desire ; 
But  frets  widiin  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  'veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Rxrurax,  with  bloody  foul  pretence, 
Had  show'd  herself^  as  next  in  order  set. 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence^ 
Till  in  our  eyes  another  sigl^  we  met; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
Bueing,  alas,  upon  the  woful  plight 
Of  MisxaT,  that  next  appear'd  in  sight: 

HiB  fiu$e  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pined  away, 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
But,  what  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say. 
For,  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none. 
Save  clouts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  oast, 
ffis  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast: 

His  food,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree. 
Unless  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share. 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  the  whidi  full  daintUy  would  he  fare ; 
His  drink,  the  running  stream;  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground: 
To  this  poor  life  was  Missrt  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld. 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  Ms  fears, 

In  thoughtfrd  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  greedy  Cabs,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

His  knuckles  knobbed,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in, 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin: 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hath  begun 
To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes. 
But  he  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun; 
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Bat  let  the  night**  black  mistj  mantles  rise, 
And  vrith  foul  dark  never  so  much  dugmae 
The  fair  bright  day,  yet  ceaaeth  he  no->while, 
But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

By  him  lay  heavy  Slxbf,  the  cousin  of  Death. 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  reiy  corpse,  save  yielding  ibrth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  fiowned  on. 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown;  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  dead  aKve,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath : 

And  next  in  order  sad,  Oui-Aai  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  jrface  where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwined 
Hii  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knifo 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life: 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  ftst, 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek. 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek ! 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  ajid  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side; 
His  scalp  all  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forelore, 
Hii  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  drivelling,  as  he  draws  his  breath ; 
For  brief^  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed: 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  color  all  foregone ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  savor,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  oould  she  brook  no  meat  but  brodis  alone ; 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recure, 
Detesting  physio,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see ! 
We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 
A  grisly  shape  of  FAinvK  mought  we  see: 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  month,  that  cried 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  she  should  there  have  died ; 
Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone. 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  akme. 

And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  every  where. 
All  full  of  holes ;  that  I  me  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear. 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain, 


When,  all  finr  nought,  she  6in  would  w  mi$t^ 
Her  atanren  oorpoe,  that  lathar  Mom'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  ibice,  whom  stone- wall  could  not  stay : 

Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 

With  gaping  jaws,  th||  by  no  means  ymay 

Be  satLsfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw, 

But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law; 

Gnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  yain, 

Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  vein. 

Lastly,  stood  Wab,  in  glittering  arms  3rclad, 
With  visage  grim,  stern  look,  and  blackly  hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued: 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all: 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flowered 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 
He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  fiime  devour'd. 
Consumed,  destroy'd,  virasted,  and  never  ceased. 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressed; 
His  face  ibrehew'd  with  vrounds ;  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


SIB  THOMAS  OVERBURY.    1581—1613. 

Sim  TaoxAS  OramBvaT,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  and  "one  of  the  most 
finished  gentlemen  about  the  court"  of  James  L,  is  well  known  by  the 
tragic  ciicumstances  of  his  death.  Born  of  an  ancient  fimuly  in  Glouces- 
tershire, afier  taking  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  as  a  law  student  But  his  inclinations  turning  more  to 
polite  literature,  he  made  an  efibrt  to  advance  his  fortune  at  the  court,  and 
was  successful.  But  opposing  the  infamous  Countess  o£  Essex  in  one  of 
her  criminal  schemes,  he  was,  by  her  influence,  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
was  soon  after  taken  oft*  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  her  means,  with 
^e  knowledge  of  her  husband.  The  murder,  though  committed  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1613,  was  not  discovered  till  two  years  after,  when  all  was 
brought  to  light,  and  fi>nr  of  the  parties  concerned  were  executed.  But 
James,  to  his  lasting  disgrace,  pardoned  the  two  principals,  the  Countess  of 
Essex  and  her  husband,  that  base  &vorite  of  James,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 

Hie  murder  of  this  accomplished  man  is  one  of  the  most  disgracefiU 
passages  in  the  history  of  England,  and  the  sympathy  which  lus  fiite  excited 
is  denxmstrated  by  the  many  elegies  and  tributes  of  grief  which  were 
poured  fbrth  fiom  all  quarters  "on  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Ove^ 
bujy,  poysoned  in  the  Tower."  Sir  Thomas  is  known  in  letters,  both  as  a 
poet  and  piote  writer.  In  the  former  character,  his  chief  productions  are  his 
enoe  fiunooa  poem  called  «The  Wife,*'  and  a  smaller  one  called  "The  Choietf 
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of  a  Wifb."  The  « Wift"  is  didaetio  in  its  nature,  and  though  containing 
many  good  preoepta,  has  little  gnce,  fimcy,  or  ornament  Two  verses  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  manner  >- 

Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife, 

Bjr  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  part  wUi|  all  her  life 

More  Boope  of  oonrersation  impart, 
Betides  her  inborn  virtue  fi>rtiiy; 
They  are  most  firmly  good  diat  best  know  why. 

Woman's  hdiamor  is  a  surer  bar 

Than  is  their  no;  that  fiurly  doth  deny 
Without  denying;  thereby  kept  they  are 

Safe  ev'n  firom  hope  >— in  part  to  blame  is  she, 
Which  hath  without  consent  been  only  tried ; 
He  comes  too  near,  who  comes  to  be  denied. 

But  as  a  prose  writer,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  takes  higher  rank.  His  "  Cha- 
racters or  Witty  Descriptions  of  the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,"  display 
.the  fertile  and  ingenious  character  of  his  mind.  Of  the  following  beautiful 
picture  of  **  A  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,"  a  judicious  critic  remarks :  **  We 
hardly  know  any  passage  in  English  prose  which  inspires  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  so  many  pleasing  recollections,  and  which  spreads  so  calm  and 
purifying  a  delight  over  the  spirit,  as  it  broods  over  the  idea  of  the  innocent 
girl  whose  image  Sir  Thomas  has  here  bodied  forth  >— *  It  will  scent  all  the 
^ear  long  o£  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.' " 

A   FAIR  AND   HAPFT   MILKHAID 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from  making  herself  beau t if u  J 
by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face-physic  out  of 
countenance.  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  com- 
mend virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellencies  stand 
in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  far 
better  than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in 
the  spoil  of  the  silkworm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better 
weanng.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her 
complexion  and  conditions :  nature  hath  taught  her  too,  immode- 
rate sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises  therefore  with  Chanticlere, 
her  dame's  cock,  and  at  nicrht  makes  the  lamb  her  curfew*  In 
milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats  through  her  fingers,  it 
seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or 
sweeter ;  for  never  came  ahnond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  Ttie  golden  ears  of  com  fall  and  kiss  her 
eel  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led 
prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay- 
cock. She  makes  her  luind  hard  with  labor,  and  her  heart  soft 
<vith  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  &11  early,  sitting  at  her 
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merrr  wheel,  she  sinsfs  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune. 
She  aoth  all  things  witn  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will 
not  suffer  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows 
her  year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  garments,  counts 
no  InaTery  in  the  world  like  decency.  The  garden  and  bee-hive 
are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lires  the  longer  for  it. 
She  dares  ^  alone  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is 
never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  effi- 
cacy, in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a 
Friday's  dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  ccmceals  for  fear 
of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may  die  in  the 
spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  winding-she^^. 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.    1564—1616. 

fte  firora  the  ran  and  rammer  gale^ 
la  thy  gfeen  hip  wai  Nature'i  Darllnc  laid, 
What  tfane,  when  tadd  Atod  ■tray'd, 

To  htan  the  mighty  mother  did  noTeO 
Ber  awAil  ftoe :  the  dauntleti  chOd 
fltreleh'd  ihrth  hto  little  arms  and  smOed. 
'•Thiapendltake.**  the  Mid,  •«  whose  colort  dear 
Biddy  paint  the  Temal  year : 
Thine  too  theM  volden  key*,  Immortal  Boy  I 
Thia  can  nnloek  the  gate*  of  Joy ; 
OTherror  that,  and  thrflttnf  fBara, 
Or  ope  the  nered  aoiiroe  ofaympathede  tear*.** 

Okat's  FBoaaaaa  ov  Poaar. 

WnuAX  Sbakipbabb,!  the  great  dramatic  poet,  not  of  England  only,  but 
of  die  world,  was  bom  at  Stratford  on  the  Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
April  23, 1564.  Of  his  early  life,  of  his  education,  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  habits,  we  know  scarcely  any  thing.  <*  No  letter  of  his 
writing,"  says  Hallam,  « no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  of  him 
dravm  with  any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced."  He  Mras  sent 
fiv  a  short  period  to  the  free^chool  at  Stratford,  where,  in  the  language  ."^f  Ben 
Jonson,  «  he  acquired  small  Latin  and  less  Greek."     But  that  he  was  early  a 

1  Bead— Drake'a  **fliakapeare  and  Ida  Tfanea,**  ftill  of  mo«t  InatmctlTe  and  tnterestlnff  matter^ 
Johnacm^  *•  ftefhoeto  ■lakapcare,*'  Ilaalitt*!  **  Charactera  of  Shakapeare*!  FLiyi,'*  CampbrlTs  **  Eamy 
OB  Bngnaa  Foetry,"  Bldwrdaon*!  **  Analyala  ofShakipcare,'*  Schlcgel*!  •*  Lectnret  on  DramaUe  litera 
tara^**  PvpeTa  "PrdheetoShfakapeare,*'  Dodd's  "Beanttes,**  Price's  **WlsdomandOcntnaorShak»< 
paage.**  The  beat  flunlly  edition  la  Bowdler*!  xpamOy  ShalMpeare,"  t  vols.  Bvo,  reoently  printed 
'M  eae  larie  oetaTO.  The  heat  critical  edition  la  the  vmrtmwm  of  Immc  Beed,  London,  isis,  tt  vok. 
iHth  the  Pmitiwawna  and  Addend»i  **  The  proof-aheeta  of  thla  edition  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Bar 
Ha,  IJbvwIaB  of  the  Boyal  Inatltntlon.**— lawmdw.  Eapedally,  read  Mrs.  Janteeon't  *•  Charactertooe* 
•f  WotBan,  taonl,  foMtlcal,  and  hUtorloal,*'  the  moat  tasteftil  and  dlacrtmniitlnf  analyala  of  Sbaaa- 
pcTi'e  iBaHJe  AarafOtefa  ever  written.  The  preliminary  remarka  to  each  play,  and  the  notaa  <n 
Ka%M^   Tktmlal  Ihalrepwre,**  are  alao  replete  with  inatruetlon. 
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▼wy  earneat,  though,  it  may  be,  an  irregular  student,  no  one  can  doubt:  the 
munerout  felicitous  allusions,  throughout  his  dramas,  to  the  history  and  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancients,  prove  that,  if  not  a  critical  scholar,  he  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  classical  literature,  and  possessed  a  most  discriminating 
taste  to  seize  upon  their  beauties,  and  make  them  his  own.i  In  1583,  whan 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  a  ihnner*s  daui^tei, 
who  was  seven  years  older  than  himself,  and  who  resided  near  Stratftrd.  In 
this  plaoe  he  continued  fbr  a  few  years,  probably  engaged  in  the  husineei  of 
hie  &tfaer,  that  of  a  woolstapler;  but  an  increasing  fimiily  and  pressing  wantsP 
obliged  him  to  move  beyond  the  limits  of  Stratford  fi>r  subsistence  and  for 
flane;  and,  aoooidingly,  in  1586  or  1587  he  removed  to  london.*  On  his 
arrival  at  london,  his  first  employment  was  that  of  an  actor,  a  profeasion 
which  he  continued  to  exercise  more  or  less  for  at  least  seventeen  yean.  He 
soon,  however,  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  his  first  efibc^  *>  Perielaa,  Prinoe 
Oi  Tjrre,"  being  written  about  1590  ;^  and  such  was  ihe  unexampled  siiooeas 
af  his  unequalled  dramas,  that  he  soon  became  proprietor  of  several  Uieatres, 


1  •*If  tt  wera  aaked  from  wlaifc  Mraroes  ShakapMre  drew  hia  abandant  i 
vlUi  their  enrreat  the  fttrest  and  laoet  nnftdtaiff  llowen  of  poeCrj,  I  ahoahl  be  tenpted  to  aay,  that 
ha  had  what  wovld  bow  be  oonaUered  a  rtrj  reaaonable  portion  of  LaUn ;  be  wm  not  wholly  Igao- 
not  of  Oreek ;  he  had  a  knowledge  of  Preneh  ao  aa  to  read  a  wtth  eaac^  and  I  betteve  not  leaa  of  Um 
nanan.  He  waa  habttoaDir  oonTcraaat  in  the  ohronldea  of  hla  eoantry.  Be  ttred  wtth  wlae  and 
Mghly  cnltlTated  men;  with  Jonaon,  Baan,  and  SonUiampton,  in  fiuniUar  fHendahlp.  Ha  ua» 
]»BVLT  ncBZBss  TKB  Scazmmju:  and  hia  own  moat aente,  proftnmd,  aettrc^  and  oristnal  fentaa 
■mat  take  the  lead  in  the  aoInUon.**    Croft'a  Preihoe  to  hla  •*  Aphodama  from  Shakapeare.** 

i  I  ba^e  aald  nothing  of  Uie  traditional  atoiy  f  hla  deerHtealIng,  beeanae  there  la  not  a  particle  of 
hlatorical  crldenoe  of  Ita  truth. 

s  •*It  la  impoaalble  to  contemplate  Shakapeare'e  remoral  firom  hie  natire  town,  withont  paoalnff  to 
reflect  upon  the  conaeqnenoea  that  IbUowed  that  erent.  Had  he  not  left  hla  hnmUe  ooenpadoa  in 
Warwkkahlre,  how  many  matehleaa  leaaona  of  wiadom  and  morality,  how  many  nnparaUded  dla* 
playa  of  wtt  and  imagination,  of  pathos  and  atthllmlty,  had  been  boried  in  oblhrion ;  plctnree  o» 
emotion,  of  character,  of  paaalon,  more  proftiand  than  mere  phlloaophy  had  ever  oonoelTed,  mora 
iMpreealve  than  poetry  had  eirer  yet  embodied."    Drake'a  *•  Shakapeare  and  hla  Thnea,**  L  4ia. 

«  The  ftdlowing  U  a  chronotogkal  llat  of  hla  playa,  taken  tnm  Vnk&u  **ataakapcai«  and  hla 
Thnea,**  omltling  of  oourae  Tltna  AjidTonlena : 

CHaOVOLOOICAl  TABXJk 

1.  reifdea, 1M«*       !••  Much  Ado  about  Kothteft  ...    lift. 


9.  Comedy  of  Srrora,     •      •     •      • 
9.  Loire*8  Labor'a  Loa^    • 
-«.  Xing  BMiry  the  Sixth,  Fart  L  .      . 
S.  King  Henry  the  Sbcth,  Fart  H.    . 
A.  ■Idaaauner-Nlght'a  Dream,     • 
I.  Borneo  and  Juliet, 
»  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
t.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
If.  Xing  Blchard  the  Third,   . 
n,  Xing  BkdMUd  the  Second,    . 
IS.  Xing  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fart  I. 
IS.  Xing  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fart  IL 
M.  Hw  Merchant  of  Venice,  . 

U.  Hamlet, 1*07. 

tt.  King  John, IMt. 

'.T.  Ail'a  Well  that  Snda  Well,  .  .    l»9t. 


llfL 
IMl. 
IMS. 

Ufa. 

IftfS. 
ISfS. 
Ilf4. 

mi. 
iftfi. 

iftff. 

IMS. 
Iftff. 
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to.  Aa  Ton  Like  It, . 

tl.  Merry  Wlvea  of  Wtndaor, 

St.  TroHua  and  Creaalda, 

as.  Xing  Henry  the  Eighth, 

a4.  Tlmon  of  AUiena, 

as.  Meaanre  fbr  Meaanre^ 

at.  King  Lear,  .  • 

97.  CymbeMneb    •       • 

at.  Macbeth,     . 

at.  Jolina  Cxaar, 

ao.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

ai.  Coriolanna,    . 

aa.  The  Winter'a  TUe,    . 

aa.  The  Tcmpcat, 

a4.  OtheUo, 

as.  Twelfth  Night, 


ItfL 
Itfl. 

itta. 
itft. 

itta. 
itft. 

Haft. 
Itft. 
lt«7. 

itet. 
itif. 
itif. 
Itll. 
itia. 
Itta 


la.  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  Iftfif. 

THmch  Tltna  Androniena  la  bound  up  in  aU  the  cdltlona  of  Shakapeare,  yet  there  ia  no  prohohOtF 
fMtt  be  wrote  it.   Drake  aayattahooU  be  ezpanfod  from  every  edition  of  the  great  bard. 
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flom  wliSoh  he  leoeiTed  a  yery  ample  inoome— estimated  as  eqmvaleiit  to 
about  ftye  tfionsanH  dollars  of  our  money  now.  Though  he  lived  in  fiuniliar 
Imeicottrse  with  the  nobles,  the  wits,  and  the  poets  of  his  day,  he  looked  for* 
ward  to  llie  time  when  he  should  retire  to  his  native  town,  and  yn^ih  tiiis 
view  be  purchased  New  Place,  the  principal  house  in  Stratfivd,  with  moie 
than  a  huidied  acres  of  ground  attached.  «  The  year  1612  has  been  assigned 
as  the  daile  of  his  final  retirement  to  the  country.  In  the  fulness  of  his  &me^ 
widi  m  handsome  competency,  and  beibre  age  had  chilled  the  eigojment  of 
life,  the  poet  retomed  to  his  native  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
among  the  quiet  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Four  years  were  spent 
by  Stakspeare  in  this  dignified  retirement,  and  the  history  of  literature  scarcely 
presents  another  such  picture  of  calm  felicity  and  satisfied  ambition.  He  died 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  having  just  completed  his  fifiy-second  year.  His 
widow  survived  him  seven  years.  He  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daoghlersi  The  Ibrmer  died  in  1596.  Both  the  latter  were  married,  and 
one  had  three  sons,  but  all  these  died  without  issue,  and  there  now  remaina 
no  lineal  representative  of  the  great  poet" 

So  many  authors  having  written  upon  Shakspeare  and  his  dramas,  some  of 
idiom  are  referred  to  in  the  note,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  here  to  go 
into  a  critical  examination  of  his  character.  Indeed  it  wouid  be  hardly  pos> 
sible  to  say  any  tiling  new.  The  subject  seems  to  be  exhausted.  And  to 
write  in  eulogy  would  be  somewhat  prestunptuous,  when  he  has  so  exqui* 
sitely  pronounced  his  own>« 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfiune  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wastefiil  and  ridiculous  excess. 

One  of  his  contemporaries,  Ben  Jonaon,  thus  characterizes  him  i^^  1  loved 
tiie  man,  and  do  honor  to  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any. 
He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature :  had  an  excellent 
fency,  brave  notions,  and  gentie  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
facility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  stopped.  His  wit  was 
in  his  own  power ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too!  But  he  redeemed 
his  vices  with  his  virtues;  there  was  even  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than 
pardoned." 

But  Dryden  has  portrayed  his  genius  in  the  ibllowing  nervous  and  masteny 
Unes,  which  have  been  served  up  to  us  in  a  diluted  state  by  many  a  modern 
critic : — **  To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man  who^  of  all  modern 
and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All 
the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them,  not  labo- 
riously, but  luckily :  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it— you 
feel  it  toa  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the 
greater  commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  specui* 
eles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I  can- 
not  say  he  is  everywhere  alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  iojury  to  com. 
pare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  fiat  and  insipid ; 
his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombasL 
But  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  iiim:  no 
I 
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num  can  aay  he  ever  had  a  fit  sulject  lor  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  him- 
self as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets,  * 

Oiwitmn  lenta  Mtent  Inter  Tlbiinm  eapranLi 
Hie  ooDsideration  of  this,  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  'diat  there  was  no 
solQect  of  which  any  poet  ever  wro^  but  he  would  produce  it  muoh  better 
done  in  Shakspeare»* " 

The  difficult  of  making  selections  from  Shakspeare  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one.  So  numerous  and  diversified  are  his  characters,  so  varied  his 
style,  suited  to  every  description  of  poetry  and  of  fiction,  and  so  many  gems 
of  Mrit,  humoi^  satire,  and  pathos,  everywhere  present  themselves,  that  the 
mind  is  perplexed  what  to  choose.    But  we  must  begin. 

«  THB  THEXB   CASKETS. 

Portia,  a  beantifiil  and  accomplished  heiress,  is  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
large  number  of  suitors,  whose  fitte  is  to  be  determined  by  the  choice  they 
make  of  one  of  three  caskets,  «  gold,  silver,  and  base  lead."  The  following 
are  the  comments  of  three  of  the  suitors :— 

Enter  Portia^  with  the  Prmee  of  Morocco. 

Per,  Now  make  your  choy»^ 

Mor,  The  first,  of  gold,  w^o  this  inscription  bears  ^ 
Who  duouih  me,  ^uiU  gam  vhat  many  men  duire. 
The  second,  silver,  wbjch  this  promise  carries ;— 
Who  diooeeth  me,  thaU  get  tu  much  as  he  deeerves. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt  ;^— 
Who  chooedh  me,  miut  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. — 
How  shall  I  know  if  f  do  choose  the  right? 

Per,  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince : 
If  you  chooee  that,  then  I  am  yours  withaL 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment  I    Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  Uie  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  1 
Who  chameth  me,  mud  give  and  hazard  aU  he  hatK 
Must  give— For  whati  for  lead?  hazard  ibr  lead? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men,  that  hazard  all. 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fiur  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross; 
m  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
Who  chooteth  me,  ehall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
As  muoh  as  he  deserves?— Pause,  there,  Morocco^ 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand: 
If  thou  be*st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  fkr  as  to  the  lady ; 
And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself 
As  much  as  I  deserve !— Why,  that's  the  lady ; 
I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding; 
But,  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 


t  AsttoeyprtMwu*  wonttodeamoBrtlMtluidcr 
S  TlMt  li^  u  groM  M  tte  dun 


I 
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What  if  I  stny'd  no  fturther,  bot  ehose  heref— 
Let's  tee  onoe  more  this  saying  graved  in  gold. 
Who  (hootdk  im,  ihall  gam  tehat  mamf  men  detirt 
Whj,  that's  the  lady;  all  the  world  desires  her: 

DeKver  me  the  key ; 
Here  do  I  chooee,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Par.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  be  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [UnloekiHg  Urn  gotdtn  aukd, 

Jfbr.  What  hare  we  heref 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  I    I'll  i«ad  &e  writing 
JU  that  ^ktttn  u  not  gM; 
Oftm  hope  you  htard  that  told: 
Mamy  a  mm  km  i^hmh  told, 

OUdod  tombt  do  wonm  iMd, 

BadfombematuiMta»loldt 

Yoimg  in  Umbij  in  jmipmiU  old, 

Yam  antwer  hid  not  fern  interolTd: 

Fmwyomwdl;  foot  mit  ii  aid. 
Cold,  indeed;  and  labor  lost: 
Then,  fitf ewell,  heat,  and  welcome^  ftost^— 
Portia,  adienl  I  have  too  griered  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leaye:  thus  losers  part    [Exit, 

£tUir  Prinee  of  Jhragon, 

Per.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince: 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  ooaiain'd, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solenmtzed ; 
But  if  you  ftil,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  ftom  henoe  immediately. 

jSr,  I  am  ei^join'd  by  oath  to  obserre  three  thingi: 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose^  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  inarriage ;  lastly, 
If  I  do  fiul  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  fou,  and  be  gone. 

Par.  To  these  ii^junctions  every  one  doth  strear, 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  selil 

Jr.  And  so  have  I  address'd'  me:    Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  I — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  ehooodh  me,  mttot  gtM  and  hazard  aU  he  hath: 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  ohest?  hal  let  m&  see>— 
Who  duoteth  me,  duiU  gain  %ohai  manjf  men  dmrt. 
What  many  men  desire. — That  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  thiift  choose  by  show. 
Not  leamiBg  moie  tiian  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  die  maMet, 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force*  and  road  of  casoaltjr. 


1  AddRM'd  ms   yitpuml  ow;  that  la,  I  hare  jireparad  mfwiK  bj  tbe  aai  tsfmoirtaa. 
>11m  powar. 
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I  will  not  chcxMe  what  many  men  desire, 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  ipirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
Who  (hocrndh  me^  AaU  get  at  nnuA  a*  he  daerva: 
And  well  said  too:   For  who  shall  go  about 
To  oosen  ibrtune,  and  be  honorable 
Widiout  the  stamp  of  merit?    Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices 
Were  not  derived  corruptly  I  and  that  clear  honor 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  barel 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  1 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honor  1  and  how  much  honor 
Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  vamish'dfi    Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
Who  ehotmth  me,  ahaU  gd  om  nmik  at  ht  daerva : 
I  will  assume  desert; — Give  me  a  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Par.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 

j8r.  What^s  heref  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiol, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  t    I  will  read  it 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  I 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings  I 
Who  ehotmth  mtf  ihall  htwt  at  nmdi  a$  he  deaerva : 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fbol's  headf 
Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Par.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  dislinot  offices. 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Jr.  What  is  here? 

The  fire  eeven  timee  tried  thie; 
Seven  timee  tried  that  judgment  ti, 
That  did  luver  thooee  amiee : 
Some  there  6e,  that  ehadowe  kiee : 
Such  ham  but  a  ehadow^e  blite : 
There  be  fodU  atioe,  Ivoie^ 
Siher'd  oer;  ftmt  to  woe  thie. 

Still  more  fool  I  slmll  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

With  one  fooPs  head  I  came  to  woo. 

But  I  go  away  with  two.— 

Sweet,  adieu  1  111  keep  my  oath, 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wrodL* 

Emter  Baeaamo. 

Baet,  So  may  Ae  outward  shows  be  least  themselves ; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament 
In  law  what  Dlea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 

I  The  iDMmliiff  la,  how  Biidi  mf  nmm  woold  be  Itmiid  aanons  Um  snmt,  and  bow  modi  gnstneN 
among  Uie  mean.  1 1  know*  *  My  mlalDrtiina. 
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Obeenres  the  show  of  erilf    In  religiOD, 

What   damiiad  error,  bnt  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  appiore  it*  with  a  text, 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  ilur  ornament? 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  bnt  assumes 

Some  mark  of  rirtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  fiUse 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercnles  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who,  inward  searoh'd,  have  Ixrers  white  as  railkf 

And  these  assume  bnt  yalor's  excrement^ 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty, 

And  you  shall  see  His  purchased  by  the  weight; 

Which  therein  works  a  miraele  in  nature. 

Making  them  li^test  Aat  wear  most  of  it : 

So  are  those  orisped*  snaky  golden  locks, 

Which  make  anch  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  supposed  fiumess,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  seooad  head, 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gulled'  shore 

To  a  most  dangeroos  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  wotd, 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thoo  gaudy  gold, 

Hard  food  lor  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

Tween  man  and  nmn :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead« 

Which  rather  threat'nest,  than  dost  promise  aught. 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquenoe. 

And  here  choose  I :  Joy  be  the  conseqnenoe ! 

Opining  tki  fffHfuH  fcnfctt, 
'  '  What  find  I  heref 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  f< 

—Here's  the  scroll, 
The  ooDtinem  and  summary  of  my  fi>rtime 

Ym  that  ehaoM  not  hy  thiview, 

Chana  Of  foHr^  and  dboosc  of  trmt 

8inet  tkii  fartwu  faUi  to  yon, 

Be  eoHtont  amd  otJc  no  new. 

If  you  bt  wdl  pUaitd  with  thii, 

And  hold  your  firtmw  fir  font  AKsi, 

Tnm  yon  whar$  yonr  lady  ia^ 

And  daimhtrwitha  losing  Ims. 
P(Kr,  Tou  see  me,  lord  Bsssanio^  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  finr  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fidr,  ten  tiiousand  times 
More  rich ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  on  your  aooount, 

1  JortUy  It.  i  Curled. 

STtoiTMeimwalMra.  ♦  ttiiii/iS  htm  bwmw  »  St<— . 
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I  might  in  Tirtaes,  beantiefl,  IlTinga,  friends, 
Exceed  aoooimt:  but  the  fiill  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  something:  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised: 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
Bat  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  diis, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  ^lit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  goyemor,  her  Idng. 
Myseli^  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  youn 
Is  now  converted :  bat  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  tBis  fidr  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  bat  now, 
This  boose,  these  servants,  and  diis  same  myseli| 
Are  yours,  my  lord;  I  give  them  with  this  ring; 
Which  when  yoa  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  yoa. 

!<  FMm^  Acta  n.  sad  m. 


THE  nVBN  AOBS. 

The  banished  duke,  with  Jaqnes  and  other  lords,  tore  in  the  ibreet  of  Arden, 
sitting  at  their  plain  repast  Orlando,  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  Ibrest 
in  quest  of  ibod  fi>r  an  old  servant,  Adam,  who  could  **  go  no  ftotiier,**  sud- 
denly comes  upon  the  party,  and  with  his  sword  drawn,  exclaims^ 

Oriemdo,  Forbear,  I  say ; 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruity 
Till  I  and  my  affiurs  are  answered. 

Jaqmu,  An  yon  will  not 
Be  answerHl  with  reason,  I  must  die. 

JhfJet  StsfL  What  would  you  havef    Your  gentleness  shall  force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Oria,  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it 

Duki  8m.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  tahkt. 

Oria.  Speak  you  so  gentlyf    Pardon  me,  I  pray  you; 
I  thought  that  sil  things  had  been  savage  here; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  coontenanoe 
Of  stem  commandment    But  whatever  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  timn; 
If  ever  you  hive  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be: 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

IXJet  Sm.  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better  days; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knc^'d  to  church; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wiped  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered: 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
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And  imka  upon  oommaivi'  what  help  we  hare 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  miniBter'd. 

Oria.  Then  but  fi>rbear  your  food  a  little  while^ 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fitwn,  « 

And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  k>ye;  till  he  be  ^st  sufficed,^ 
Oppreta'd  with  two  weak  eviisi  age  and  hunger,— 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

DyhtSen,  Go  find  him  out. 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  your  return. 

Orku  I  thank  ye:  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  oomfortl    [Sxii 

Jhakt  fim.  Thou  soes^  we  are  not  all  alona  unhappy: 
This  wide  and  uniyersal  theatre 
Presents  more  woifiil  pageants  than  the  foena 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world*8  a  stagey 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playecs: 
They  hare  their  exits  and. their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  partly 
His  acts  being  seTen  ages.    At  first,  the  infont. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  moming-foce,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :    And  then  the  lorer ; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  wofhl  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow :    Then,  a  soldier ; 
Full  of  strange  oathi,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth :    And  then,  the  justice ; 
In  foir  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  ey^s  serere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut,' 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem*  instances. 
And  so  he  plajrs  his  part :    The  sixth  age  shilVs 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pooch  on  side : 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound:    Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  event/ul  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion: 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

A  Tm  Xar  H,  Act  n.  foBM  VQ. 


CLARKNCB*S   DRBAX. 

The  Duke  aC  Clarence,  having  been  impriA)ned  in  the  Tower,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  murdered,  by  his  brother  Richard  UL,  thus  relates  to  Sir 
Robert  Brakenbury,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  his  dream  of  the  preceding 
night: — 


1  At  yvar  oommand. 

•  iB  tbmkwpemr&m  Uaam  bMvda  ware  of  dtflbrent  mAv  Moordlaf  to  dUkrant  « 

MM.   Tlwaoldl«kiidoaitelilBii,tteJiidfleaiioUicr,ft«.  S  fWk^ 
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Brakenbwj.  Wbf  kxika  yotir  grace  so  heavily  to-dayl 

Clarenct,  O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miaereble  night, 
So  full  of  fearAil  dreamt,  of  ngly  lights, 
That  as  I  am  a  Christian  ftithfitl  man,' 
I  would  not  spend  another  siioh  a  nighty 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days; 
So  full  of  dismal  tenor  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  k>rdt    I  ptay  yoa  tell  ma. 

Clar.  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Oloster : 
Who  fiom  my  caMn  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatohee;  thenoe  we  look'd  toward  Engtand, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  Yorit  and  Lanoaster, 
That  had  befidl'n  us.     As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  looting  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Gloster  stumbled ;  and,  in  fklling, 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  ovetboaid 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  ihe  main* 

0  Lord  1  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  1 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearfhl  wrecks; 

A  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw*d  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anohors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvahied*  jewels, 

A.11  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  die  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and,  in  those  holes, 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  o€  eyes)  reflecting  gems. 

That  woo*d  the  slimy  bcitom  of  the  deep. 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had ;  and  ofVen  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  sdll  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  tibe  ^ea. 

Brak.  Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  1 

Clar,  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen*d  alter  life ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

1  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  fltther-iU'law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  for  ptry'ury 
Can  tkit  dark  monardof  afford  false  Clarence? 
And  so  he  vanished :    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 


iTtattaiiMtnilnMaL  ttavaioiMB. 
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Dabbled  in  bJood ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, 
Clarwna  ii  amtt   /a^  JUeHng^^  jmjwtd  Clarmek 
That  atabb'd  nminthe  JUd  6y  TaeMMry; 
Saxtomkmf  fmiuttaki  kimtoytmr  tormmUf 
With  that,  methooght  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  eara 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  Terjr  noise, 
I  trembling  waked,  and,  finr  a  season  after. 
Could  not  beUere  bat  that  I  was  in  hell: 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  knd,  though  it  affiighted  ]rou ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  jou  tell  it. 

Clar,  O  Brakenborjr,  I  hare  done  these  things,^- 
That  now  gire  OTidenoe  against  mj  soul, 
For  Edward's  sake,  and  see  how  he  requites  me  I 
0  God  1  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  usf  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 
.^  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children  1 


FALL  OF   CARDINAL   W0L8BT. 

Caroteal  Wobey,  after  his  &11  from  the  favor  of  Heniy  TIIL,  thus  aolilo* 
quixsft,  and  afterwards  confers  with  his  servant  Cromwell  ^- 

Woiaejf.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  fbrth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
^     And^ — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  fhll  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,— nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd :  O,  how  wretchea 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  fevors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  wlien  he  &lls,  he  ftdls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again.-^ 

EtUtr  CromHfiU,  amaxMUy, 
Why,  hoMC  now,  Cromwell  f 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

WoL  What,  amazed 

At  my  misfortunes  1  can  thy  spirit  wonder 
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A  |[reat  man  should  decline  1    Nay,  and  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  giaoe? 

WoL  Why,  weU; 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  CromweU. 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  ma 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conseienoe.    The  king  has  oared  rae^ 
I  humbly  tlumk  his  grace;  and  fiom  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  mnoh  honor: 

0  *ti8  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  fcr  a  man  that  hopes  Sx  heaven. 

Crom,  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it 

WoL  I  hope  I  have ;  I  am  able  now,  mdthinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soql  I  feel,} 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  fiue, 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  ofbr. 
What  news  abroad  1 

Crottk  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst. 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

WoL  God  bless  himi 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  Chmoellor  in  your  place. 

WoL  That's  somewhat  sudden : 

But  he's  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness*  fiivor,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans*  tears  wept  on  *em  1  > 
What  morel 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  la  retum'd  with  welcome,  • 

Instaird  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen. 
Going  lO  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

WoL  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down.    O  Crmnwcll, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  fi>r  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honors, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.    Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 

1  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 

To  be  thy  lord  and  master :     Seek  the  king ; 

That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set !     I  have  told  him 

What,  and  how  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  thee ; 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 

Ci  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too :    Good  Cromwell, 


1  The  clMUw^lar  In  th*  gvnenl  gvardlm  of  orptaua. 
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Neglect  him  not,  make  use  now,  and  proride 
For  tiiine  own  future  safety. 

Crom,  *  O  my  lord, 

Must  I  then  leare  yonf    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  tme  a  masterl 
Bear  wimess,  all  that  baTe  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaTes  his  lord^— > 
The  king  shall  hare  my  service;  but  my  pnyers 
For  erer,  and  Ibr  oTei;  shall  be  yours. 

Woi  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  Ibioed  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes;  and  thus  Su  hear  me,  Cromwell; 
And/— when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  oold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  o^<— «qr,  I  taught  thee; 
Say,  Wolseyr— that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depdlis  and  shoals  of  honcuv— 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in; 
A  sure  and  safo  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  foil,  and  that  that  ruin*d  me. 
Cromwell,  I  oharge  thee^  fling  away  ambition  ;i 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by'tl 
Love  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  cany  gentle  peaoe, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  jus^  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim*st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  foll'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  foll'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  die  king ; 
And,        Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in: 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have^ 
To  the  last  penny;  'tis  the  king's;  my  robe^ 
And  my  integri^  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  CromweU^ 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.' 

Crom,  Good  sii^  have  patience. 

WoL  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  oourtl  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell.  « 


QUBEN  MAB,  THS  QUKEN  OF  THE  FAIRIKS." 

O,  then,  I  see.  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  foiries'  midwife,  and  she  comes 
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In  shape  no  bigger  than^  an  Bgate-ftone 

On  the  ibre-flnger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  vrith  a  team  of  little  atomies, 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  thej  lie  asleep : 

Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 

The  cover,  of  die  wings  of  grasshoppers; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams; 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone;  the  lash,  of  flfan; 

Her  wagoner,  a  mall  graf^oated  gna^ 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Priok'd  from  Uie  lacy  finger  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hasel-nut^ 

Made  by  the  joiner  sqidrrel,  or  old  grub, 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fldries*  coach-makers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  nig^t  by  nighty 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  dien  diey  dieam  of  lore; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  oonrt'sies  straight; 

O'er  lawyeii^  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 

O'er  ladies'  Hpa,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 

Whksh  oft  file  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 

Because  their  breaths  wifii  sweetmeats  taimad  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose^ 

And  fiien  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit: 

And  sometimes  comes  she  wifii  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  "a  lies  asleep, 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benafloel 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o^er  a  soldier's  neck, 

And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  fiiroata^ 

Of  breaches,  ambosnadoes,  Spanish  blades,! 

Of  healths  five  flifiiom  deep  ;*  and  fiien,  anon, 

Dnmis  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes; 

And,  being  thus  flighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two^ 

And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night; 

And  bakes  the  el^locks  in  foul  sluttish  hain 

Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bote. 


Lira  AND  DEATH   WKIOHSD. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  >— 
Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  sufier 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them?    To  die, — ^to  sleep^ — 
No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to« — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die ;— to  sleep  ;— 
To  sleep  1— perchance  to  dream ;— ay,  there's  fiie  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  oome. 


)  Swwda  md*  oTS^sbMi  UmI  w«rt  tiMVffM  the  bnu 
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Wliaa  we  haya  shuffled  off  this  mortal  ooiiyi 

Mugt  give  us  pause  >— There's  the  respect' 

That  makes  calami^  of  ao  long  Uie: 

For  who  would  hear  the  whips  and  sooms  of  timt^ 

The  oppressor's  wrongi  the  proud  mao*s  ooDtBBMJfV 

The  pangs  of  despised  loye,  the  kw's  deleji 

The  insolence  of  offioe,  and  the  qmms 

That  patient  inaiit  of  th'  unworthy  takee, 

When  he  hiniself  might  his  qoietut  maka 

With  a  bare  hodkinf    Who  would  £udeto  beai^ 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weazj  lifiip 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  ator  death/— 

The  undiscoyer*d  countiy  inuk  whose  boun 

No  trayeller  iaKumsr-i>aialiM  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  ha^s^ 

Than  Aj  to  othe»  that  we  know  not  off 

Thus  oonsoienoo  does  make  oowanU  <tf  us  all. 

And  thus  the  native  hne  of  resolutwo 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  oast  of  thought^ 

And  eolarpxises  of  great  pith  and  moment^ 

With  this  regard,  their  ourreots  turn  awiy. 

And  lose  the  painir  of  actkxL 

MBtl. 


The  quali^  of  meiof  is  not  sindn'd; 
It  droppeth  as  die  gentle  ndn  ftom  heayao 
Upon  the  plsoe  beneath.    It  is  twwe  blees'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  ttikm. 
lis  mightiest  in  the  raightieet;  it  beeomes- 
The  throned  monarah  better  than  his  erown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  Axoe  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  mqjestf, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  ibar  of  Idngi. 
But  meroj  is  above  the  soepter'd  sway; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  anribme  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  diow  likest  Godli 
When  mercy  seasons  justioe.    Therefinre^  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  ooosider  thi»— 
Thati  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Shoald  see  salvation:  we  do  pray  fiir  aieiQy; 
And  that  same  prayer  dodi  teach  us  ail  tu  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

lyrMHb  Aotrr.iDnML 


ACTTVIT7   NSOIggABT  TO  KXKP  FAVS   BRIOHT.' 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  greateized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 


1  TteBOll,  baatla.  t  Thore'a  Om  eouidflntiinDu 

I  IMi  adalnkto  apeedi  or  XTIyaMi  toAohillMb  to  tBdaoi  lite  IB  IM^  kto  «Mt,  nd  I 

Bot  Bodi  rMd,  !■  Moioeljr  iBtelor  to  say  Ihtes  IB I 
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Those  Msntps  are  good  deeds  past :  which  axe  devoured 

As  fiut  as  idej  are  made,  ibrgot  as  soon 

As  done :  Peraeveranoe,  dear  1x17  lord, 

Keeps  honor  bri^t:    To  haye  done,  is  to  hang 

Qoiia  out  of  fashion,  like  a  nistjr  mail 

In  monnmenital  mockery.    Take  the  instant  waj; 

For  honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  nanow, 

Where  one  hot  goes  abreast:  keep  then  tfie  path ; 

For  emulation  luiA  a  thousand  sons, 

Tliat  one  by  one  pnrsne :  If  70a  give  waj, 

Or  hedge  aside  fiorn  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  to  an  euter*d  tide,  ihey  all  msh  bjr, 

And  leave  yon  hindmost^— 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fidlen  in  first  rank, 

Lie  diere  Ibr  pavement  to  the  abiject  rear, 

O^er-run  and  trampled  on :    Then  what  they  do  in  present 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yooxs: 

For  time  is  like  a  ftshionable  host. 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand; 

And  with  his  arms  out-stretched,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grasps  in  the  oomer :    Welcome  ever  smiles. 

And  fitfewell  goes  out  sibling.    O,  let  noT  virtue  seek 

Remnneiatkm  for  die  thing  it  was; 

For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  sutigeoti  all 

To  envious  and  oalnmnisting  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  die  whole  world  kin/— 

That  ally  with  one  consent,  praiie  new-bom  gand% 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  thinfi  iwt; 

And  give  to  dnirt,  that  is  a  little  giit,^ 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'eMiusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  olgeot: 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  c6mplete  man. 

That  all  the  Greeks  be^  to  worship  Ajaz; 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  ihe  eye 

Tlian  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee^ 

And  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  again, 

If  thou  wonldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 

And  case  thy  repulatioQ  in  thy  tent; 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions*  ^mongst  the  gods  themselves. 

And  dzave  great  Mars  to  Action. 

Mtm.  Scene  XL 
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— ^— —  So  work  the  honey  bees; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act*  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts:  ^ 


}  Dmd  tt0i  k  m  JKMr  ftt;  meana,  ordliuuy  perfbnBUioes  oatentatkmsly  diaplftjed,  and  laoded  by  Um 
SiTor  of  filends.  MS  tftrimkit  bmuMi  tpteDdid  acUona  of  preoadtaf  agaa,  th*  renenbruMe  of 
which  to  weakened  bT  ttana 

t  AnrfMM  wtmam  nkn  to  tte  naeldiicry  of  Eonwr,  wtakSi  nakee  ttie  dettiee  deaoend  tnm 
to  engage  on  cittar  Me.  iLaw.  4Tbatla,ordlftr«Bt( 
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Wbflie  aome,  like  magistrmtei,  oofieel  at  bcBM; 
Othen,  like  merohantB,  Tentore  trade  abroad; 
Others,  like  soldien,  anned  in  dieir  itiiigB, 
Make  boot  upon  die  fiiiiimer*8  relTet  biida; 
Which  pillage  diejr  widi  merrx  manh  bring  home 
To  die  tenMoyal  of  dieir  emperor: 
Who^  boned  in  hb  BMQeatf ,  muref 
Hie  singing  masons  bidlding  loofr  of  gold; 
TlieciTil>  cidsens  kneading  up  die  hoDey; 
ThB  poor  meduodo  poiters  orowdfng  in 
Their  heaTj  bordens  at  his  narrow  gats; 
The  sad-eyed  Josdoe,  widi  his  surly  hnm, 
DedToring  o*er  to  ftieoaton*  pale 
The  lasr  ymwidng  drone. 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


Tkmi  names,  nnited  in  dieir  liTes  by  ftiendddp  and  oonlbdente  genrus, 
bsTe  always  been  oonsidered  togedier;  tbr  diey  wrote  together,  their  works 
were  published  togedier,  nor  is  it  poesibie  now  to  assign  to  each  his  specific 
ibtre  of  their  joint  labotSL  Someof  thepioduotionsof  eadi,howeTer,aredis> 
tiDcdTtdy  known. 

Francis  Beamnnnt  was  bom  in  Leioestaiahire^  in  1586i.  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ftnl,  and  dieooe  paMed  to  die  Inner  Temple;  bat  die  law  had  few  charms  for 
him,  and,  in  ooqjnnotiQo  with  his  ftiend  Flekdiei^  he  doTOted  his  short  life  to 
die  drama,  and  died  in  1010,  in  die  thirtiedi  year  of  his  age. 

John  Fletokaor  was  die  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  and 
was  bom  in  tliat  city  in  1576.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge:  litde,  how 
erei^  is  known  of  his  life.  He  sur^iTed  his  coa4ialor  nine  years,  dying  of  the 
plagne  in  1625. 

The  plays  of  Beamnont  and  Fletcher  consist  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
mixed  pieces.  Tliat  diey  have  many  and  great  merits  is  undoubtedly  trae; 
but  diere  are  two  things  which  will  ever  be  a  bar  to  dieir  being  generally 
read :  one  is,  that  they  have  not  that  truthlulness  to  nature  which  alone  can 
pennanently  please ;  and  die  odier  is,  that  they  are  filled  widi  so  much  that  is 
repulaTO  to  a  delicate  and  firtnoos  mind.  Sdll,  as  has  been  jnsdy  remarked, 
a  proper  selection  flom  the  works  of  these  dramafisls  would  make  a  yolume 
ofrafined  sentiment,  and  of  lofty  and  sweet  poetiy,  combined  with  good  sense, 
humor,  and  pathos.  In  lyrics  they  have  not  been  surpassed,  not  eren  by 
Shakapeare  or  Mihon ;  and  to  diese,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  oui  extracts.* 

AinnuigB  TO  MKLAUCBQLT* 

Hence,  all  you  Tain  delights; 
As  short  as  are  die  nic^ts 
Wherein  you  spend  your  felly ; 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wIm  to  see*t. 


■iiWfi  •*  As«  of  UMbcUw**  and  Lunb's  "SiiedBeito  orDraaMlle 


Bat  oolj  melancholy ; 

Oh,  sweetest  mekiiMholj, 

Welcome  folded  emu  aod  fixed  eyes, 

A  sight  that  piefoing  mortifies ; 

A  look  that's  fiMten'd  to  the  gfoand, 

A  tongue  chiEun'd  up  without  a  sound; 

Fountain  heads,  mad  patUess  grovesi 

Places  which  pale  passioB  loves: 

Moonlight  waUcs,  wheie  all  the  ibwls 

Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls; 

A  midnight  ^11,  a  passing  groan, 

These  are  the  socuKii  we  feed  upon: 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in «  still,  gloomy  valley; 

Nothing  so  dainty  sweet  as  lortly  melanBholy> 


TMM  torn  09  MAX. 

Like  to  the  fhlling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  Khe  flights  of  eagles  ate, 
Or  like  the  firesh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew, 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straight  cali'd  in  and  paid  to-night : 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies: 
The  spring  entomVd  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew's  dried  tip,  Ae  star  is  shot, 
The  fl^t  is  past,  and  man  foigot 


Hcmioiro. 

See,  the  day  begins  to  break, 
And  the  li^t  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtile  fire;  the  wind  blows  ooU, 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold ; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse. 
And  the  squirrel  fiom  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  ftvit; 
The  eariy  lark,  that  eist  was  mute 
Gaids  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 


BXHOBTATIOF  TO  SARLT  BlilNO. 

Shepherds,  rise,  and  shake  off  sleep  1 
See,  the  blushing  mom  doth  peep 
Through  the  windows,  while  the  sun 
To  the  mountain  tops  is  run, 
Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  stilL 
Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 


rt0S-16i5.3      BiAUMOOT  Jam  wumaaoL.  Ml 


Bag  and  bottle  for  die  field! 
ClMp  your  cloaks  fi»t,  leat  tliejr  fiold 
To  Uie  bitter  north-east  wind. 
Gall  the  maidens  up,  and  find 
Who  lies  longest}  that  ihe  may 
Go  without  a  friend  all  day ; 
Then  reward  yoar  dogs,  and  pray 
Pan  to  keep  yon  from  decay: 
So  nnibld,  and  then  away!        


THB  8HSPHBK]>*8  KVKMlMO. 

Shepheida  all,  and  maidfw  fiur, 
F61d  your  flocks  up,  ftr  the  air 
^G^  to  thicken,  and  the  mn 
Already  his  great  oontia-hath  run. 
See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiss 
E^ery  little  flower  that  Is ; 
Hani^ng  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Lttw  a  rr^e  of  crystal  beads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  fidling, 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  callhig 
The  dead  night  from  under  ground , 
At  whose  rising  mists  unsound, 
Damps,  and  vapors  fly  apace, 
Hovering  o*er  the  wanton  ihce 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  oome 
Striking  dead  bodi  bud  and  bloom; 
Therefore,  from  such  danger,  look 
Every  one  his  k>ved  flock ; 
And  let  your  dogs  lie  kwee  without, 
Lest  the  vrolf  come  as  a  soont 
From  the  mountain,  and,  eie  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away; 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  fbz 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep, 
While  the  other  eye  doth  sleep; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove, 
And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  God.    Sweetest  slumbers. 
And  soft  silence,  frdl  in  numbers 
On  your  eyelids  1    So,  fi^e well  1 
Urns  I  end  my  evening's  knelL 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGR    1552—1618. 

Sim  WAiTxm  RixxioH,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  England  has  pro- 
duced, was  born  in  the  parish  of  Budlej  in  BoYonshire,  in  1552.  About  the 
year  1568  he  entered  Oxford,  where  he  continued  bat  a  short  time,  for  in  the 
firflowing  year  he  was  in  France,  where  Hooker  sajrs  *<  he  spent  good  part  of 
his  jrouth  in  wars  and  martial  exerdses."  He  escaped  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  (Angnst,  1572,)  by  taking  refuge  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the 
house  of  the  f^lish  ambassador.  In  1579  he  accompanied  his  half  brother, 
Sir  Henry  Gilbert,  in  a  Tqyage  to  Nevibundland :  the  expedition  proved  un- 
fortunate, but  it  doubtless  had  an  influence  in  leading  him  to  engage  in  sub- 
fequent  expeditions  which  have  made  his  name  fiunout.  He  soon  ingratiated 
hixnself  with  the  queen,  who,  in  1584,  granted  him  a  patent  to  discover  *^Bach 
remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands,  not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian 
prince,  as  to  him  might  seem  gocNl."  Two  ships  were  soon  after  fitted  out 
by  Raleigh,  which  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  July.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  who  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  called  it  Virginia.  In  1585  he 
prqjected  a  second  vojrage,  and  seven  vessels  were  sent  out,  which  arrived  at 
Roanoke,  an  island  in  Albemarle  Sound.  But  the  colonists  foiled  in  their  ob* 
jeot,  and  in  July  27,  1586,  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  them,  Ibr  the 
first  time,  that  nauseous  weed,  tobacco,  instead  of  diamonds  and  gold.  In 
1594  he  matured  the  plan  of  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana— a  voyage  meoioreble 
in  his  history,  as  it  was  eventually  the  cause  of  his  destruction.  This  expedi- 
tkm  he  attended  in  person,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  sunmier  of  1595, 
when  he  published  a  work,  entitled  "Discoveiy  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beau- 
tiful Empire  of  Guiana." 

But  his  fortune  fell  with  the  death  of  the  queen.  **  A  prince  from  the  north, 
with  the  meanness  of  soul  which  has  no  parallel,  and  a  narrow  subtilty  of 
intellect  which  is  worse  than  folly,  ascended  the  British  throne,  and  changed 
the  fiice  and  character  of  the  court  and  the  nation.  King  James  frowned  upon 
Raleigh,  and  within  three  months  entertained  a  charge  against  him  for  high 
treason,'*  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king,  of  exciting  sedition,  and  of  en- 
deavoring to  establish  popery  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.  After  a  trial, 
perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  in  ^e  annals  of  English  jurisprudence,  he  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  head.  He  was  reprieved,  however,  by  the  king,  but 
his  estates  were  taken  fVom  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  twelve 
years— «  period  the  best  employed  of  any  in  his  life,  as  ho  there  composed 
the  great  work  on  which  his  literary  fiime  chiefly  rests— ^  The  History  of  the 
World."  In  the  year  1615  he  was  liberated  by  the  king,  who  wanted  him  to 
plan  and  conduct  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  and  in  1617  he  sailed  with  twelve 
vessels.  But  the  expedition  failed,  and  Sir  Walter's  death  was  determined 
on.  Finding  no  present  grounds  against  him,  his  enemies  proceeded  on  the 
old  sentence,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  October,  1618,  dying  with 
the  same  dauntless  resolution  he  had  displayed  through  his  life.  « Who  is 
there,"  exclaims  Sir  Egenon  Brydges,!  **  that  will  not  read  with  a  heart  flrst 
expanding  with  admiration,  and  afterwards  wrung  with  resentment  and  soi- 


1  Bead— «  Baemolr  of  Balelfh  tn  that  moat  fiwdnatlnff  of  booki,  Sir  Egerton  BrydgeuPa  •'ImafbiaUva 
Biognp^J  *"  aUo,  the  btofraphy  precedlnff  the  edttlon  of  hU  poenu,  by  the  same  nnUior,  who  baa 
don*  M  mock  Ibr  English  Uteratore. 
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rour,  the  Moiy  of  Raleigh,  tboagh  a  thcvuaiid  times  told  ?  If  there  were  no 
odier  bloiB  on  James's  reign,  Raleigh's  death  alone  would  render  it  intolerable 
to  eyeijr  genecoiis  and  reflecting  mind.*' 

Sir  Wahef  Raleigh  is  no  less  dintingniahed  as  a  Uleraiy  character  than  as 
ta  ezperienoed  naTigator  and  a  valorons  knight  For  extent  of  knowledge 
tnd  Taneny  of  talent,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  man  of  his  age.  The  work 
on  which  his  fiune  ohiefiy  rests  is  his  <<  History  of  the  World,"  which  begins 
with  the  Creation,  and  ends  with  the  downfidl  of  the  Msoedoiiian  Empire, 
16S  BL  C.i  Of  this  work  Home  remarks,  «« it  is  the  best  model  of  that  ancient 
ittf\e,  which  some  writers  would  affect  to  revive  at  present;"  and  Professor 
lytler,  die  Scotch  historian,  commends  it  as  **  rigorous,  purely  ICngiiah^  and 
possnsning  an  antique  richness  of  ornament,  similar  to  what  pleeses  us  when 
we  see  some  ancient  priory  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare  it  with  our 
more  modem  mansions.  It  is  laborious  without  being  heavy,  learned  with- 
out being  dry.  Its  narrative  is  clear  and  spirited,  and  the  matter  collected 
fhxn  the  most  authentio  sources."  The  ibllowing  is  the  concluding  portion  of 
this  great  work,  a  passage  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  has  never 
been  equalled,  ezoept  by  Milton : — 

THE   FALL  OF   MIGHTY   CMPIREfr— ^HB   FOLLY   OF   AMBITION 

THE  POWER   OF   DEATH. 

By  this  which  we  have  already  set  down  is  seen  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  first  three  monarchies  of  the  world,  whereof  the 
foundeTB  and  erectors  thought  that  they  could  nerer  hare  ended. 
That  of  Rome,  which  made  the  fourth,  wa^  also  at  this  time  almost 
at  the  highest.  We  hare  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  haying  rooted  up  or  cut  down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  the  world ;  but  after  some  continuance  it  shall 
begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it  had ;  the  storms  of  ambition  shall  beat 
her  gi:eat  boughs  and  branches  one  against  another,  her  leaves 
shall  fall  off,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  nations 
enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down. 

Now  these  great  kings  and  conouering  nations  have  been  the 
gubject  of  those  ancient  histories  wnich  have  been  preserved,  and 
yet  remain  among  us ;  and  withal  of  so  many  tracical  poets,  as, 
in  the  persons  of  powerful  princes  and  other  mighty  men,  have 
complained  against  infidelity,  time,  destiny,  and  most  of  all  against 
the  variable  success  of  worldly  things,  and  instability  of  fortune. 
To  these  undertakings  the  greatest  lords  of  the  world  have  been 
stirred  up,  rather  by  the  desire  of  fame,  which  plougheth  up  the 
air,  and  soweth  in  the  wind,  than  by  the  afllection  of  bearing  rule, 
which  draweth  after  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many  cares.  And 
certainly,  as  &me  hath  often  been  dangerous  to  the  living,  so  it  is 
to  the  dead  of  no  use  at  ail,  because  separate  from  knowledge. 
Which  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  extreme  ill  bargain  of  buying 
this  lasting  discourse  understood  by  them  which  are  didsofved. 
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they  themflelTes  would  tbeu  rather  have  wished  to  have  stoK  n 
wt  of  the  world  without  noise,  than  to  he  put  in  mind  that  they 
have  purchased  the  report  of  their  actions  in  the  world  hy  rapine, 
oppression^  and  cruelty;  by  faring  in  sport  the  innocent  and 
luoring  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  and  by  havinff  emptied 
the  cities  of  the  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  and  filled  them 
again  with  so  many  and  so  variable  sorts  of  sorrows. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  succession  and  continuance  of  this 
boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath 
been  already  said,  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have 
always  laid  before  them  the  actions,  but  not  the  ends  of  those 
great  ones  which  preceded  them.  They  are  always  transported 
with  the  glory  of  the  one,  but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the 
other,  till  they  find  the  experience  in  themselves.  They  neglect 
the  advice  of  Grod,  while  they  enjoy  life  or  hope  it ;  but  they  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  death  upon  his  first  approach.  It  is  he  that 
puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  without  speaking  a 
word,  which  Gkxl,  with  all  the  words  of  his  law,  promises,  or 
threats,  doth  not  infuse.  Death,  which  hateth  ana  dcstroyeth 
man,  is  believed ;  GkKl,  which  hath  made  him  and  loves  him,  is 
always  deferred.  It  was  death  which  opened  the  conscience  of 
Charles  V.,  made  him  enjoin  his  son  Philip  to  restore  Navarre ; 
and  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  command  that  justice  should 
bo  done  upon  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and 
Cabrieres,  which  till  then  he  neglected.  It  is  therefore  death 
alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself.  He  tells  the 
proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abjects,  and  humbles  them  at 
the  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent,  yea,  even  to 
hate  their  forepast  happiness.  He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich 
and  proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  beggar,  which  hath  interest  in 
nothing  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein 
their  defonnity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it. 

O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death !  whom  none  could  advise, 
thou  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the 
world,  and  despised ;  thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  iar-stretched 
fpreatncss,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered 
It  over  with  these  two  narrow  word&-— Hic  jacet. 

BntidM  his  gpnettt  work,  Sir  Walter  wrote  a  large  number  of  tracts  and  trea- 
tises upon  various  subjects:  such  as  •* Maxims  of  State,  a  Compendium  of 
GovenufMnt:"  «The  Cabinet  Council,  containing  the  Chief  Arts  of  Eoipirab 
lio.;'*  on  the  « Invention  of  Ships,  Anchors,  Compass,  &ic. ;"  >^  Journal  of  a 
Second  Vo/age  to  Guiana;"  a  •* Treatise  on  Mines  and  Minerals;'*  and  be* 
tween  thirty  and  forty  others  on  divers  subjects.  Sw^h  wore  the  literary  hibors 
of  this  rxtraordinary  man ;  and  most  tnithfully  has  it  been  remarked,  that  as 


•an  hiitoriati,  a  navigatorf  a  soldier,  and  a  polHieian,  he  ranks  with  the  first 
(hancteis  of  his  age  and  country;  and  his  life  fbmishes  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  tlwU,  amid  tilie  disti actions  of  an  actiTe  and  adventurous  life,  leisure  may 
always  be  found  for  the  cultivation  of  letters.** 

Bat  &i  Walter  Raleigh  did  not  confine  himself  to  prose;  he  courted  thff 
Mnsea,  and  he  is  a  votary  of  whom  the  Muses  cannot  but  be  proud.  The 
poetry  he  has  left  is  but  little :  it  is  sufficient,  however,  fo  discover  that,  had  he 
made  it  a  serious  pursuit,  he  would  have  equally  excjAled  in  that,  as  he  has 
ia  other  departments  of  learning.  Spenser,  who  md  a  high  opinion  of  his 
poetical  abilitiea,  styles  him  «*the  Summer's  Nightingale."!  The  following 
piecaa  richly  merit  any  encomium : — 

A  DBSCRIPTIOlf   OF   THE   C0UNTRT*8   RECREATIONS, 

Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  Cares, 
Anxious  Sighs,  untimely  Tears, 
Fly,  fly  to  courts ; 
Fly  to  fond  worldlings*  sports. 
Where  strain'd  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still, 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will; 
Where  mirth's  but  mummery ; 
And  sorrows  only  real  be! 

Fly  fiom  our  country  pastimes!  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery; 
Come  serene  looks, 
Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  puro  azured  heaven,  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 
Peace  and  a  securo  mind. 
Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals  1  did  you  know 
Where  joy,  heart's-ease^  and  comforts  grow; 
You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 
And  seek  them  in  these  bowers. 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake, 
But  blustering  Care  could  never  tempest  inake. 
Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 
Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here's  no  fentastio  masque,  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids,  that  frisk  and  prance : 
Nor  wars  are  seen. 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other. 
Which  done,  both  bleating  run,  each  to  his  moUier ; 
And  wounds  are  never  found, 
Save  what  the  plough-share  gives  the  ground 

1  toIproBOimeeBaleicliapoatr  Not,  pertM^i*,  tn  tbe  jodfinent  of  a  Mvcre  erttldcm.  In  hia 
beCtM  4Mf  be  mu  too  nuch  ocenpted  In  action  to  bavo  cvttlvated  all  the  powers  of  a  poe^  whleb 
n^^jm  BOtttade  and  perpetual  meditation.  He  poeeMsed  not  perbape  tbe  oopkraa,  Tfrld,  and  ere*- 
Uve  .fowere  ofSpcneer,  but  bUU  we  can  peroelTe  In  bfaB  aome  tralta  of  attnctlon  and  ocellwice^ 
wblrb  pertepe  eiren  Spenaer  wanted.  If  leu  dlTcrelfled  tban  tbat  gifted  bard,  be  would,  I  tbink, 
have  bees  more  ftMrdble  and  ■nbllme.   His  Imafae  woold  have  beta  glpwtiiv  and  bis  fefleeUoBS 
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Here  are  no  fiUae  entiappijig  baits, 
To  hasten  too^  too  haffty  fines; 
Unless  it  be 
The  fbnd  credulity 
Of  sUly  fish,  which  worldling-like,  still  look 
Upon  the  bait,  Imt  never  on  the  hook : 
Nor  envy,  unless  among 
The  birds,  finr  prize  of  &dr  sweet  song. 

Gol  let  the  diving  negzo  seek 
For  gems  hid  ia  some  fi)>rlom  oteek^ 
We  all  pearls  scorn, 
Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass. 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass ; 
And  gold  ne'er  heM  appears. 
Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  beiurs. 

Blest  silent  groves!  O  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery ! 
May  pure  contents 
For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  mountains, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  foimtains  1 
Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  a  fishing  here! 

TUB   nymph's   RBPLT   TO   THE   PASSIONATE   8RKPBERD.* 

If  all  the  world  and  Love  were  yoong, 
And  truth  on  every  Shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pleasures  might  my  passion  move 
To  live  with  thee,  auod  be  thy  love. 

But  fading  fiowers  in  every  field, 
To  winter  floods  their  treasures  yield ; 
A  honey'd  tongue— 41  heart  of  gall. 
Is  Fancy's  spring  but  Sorrow's  fiUl. 

Thy  gown,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  Idrtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Are  all  soon  wither'd,  broke,  forgotten. 
In  Folly  ripe,  in  Reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
Can  me  with  no  enticements  move. 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  Touth  last,  ooold  Love  still  broedj 
Had  joys  no  date^  had  Age  no  need ; 
llien  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

1  Set  the  larltstlon  oTUw  Shepherd  by  ICartow,  p.  t7. 


K0M8i5.3  BAUDfflHL  tfl' 

A  VISION  UPON   THK   FASKOt   aUSSBTB.' 

Methought  I  saw  the  grave,  wkere  Luira^  la^r, 

Within  that  temple^  wher#  the  vevtal  flune 
Was  wont  to  burn ;  and,  fiaamng  by  that  wayv 

To  see  that  buried  dost  of  liying  famer 
Whose  tomb  fair  Love,  and  ikirer  Virtue  kept: 

AU  toddenljr  I  saw  the  Faerie  Queene ; 
At  whose  approach  the  soul  of  Petrarch  wept, 

And,  firom  theaneforth,  those  Graces  were  not  seen ; 
For  they  this  Queen  attended ;  in  whose  stead 

Obliyion  laid  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse : 
Hereat  the  hardest  stones  were  seen  to  bleed, 

And  groans  of  buried  ghosts  the  heavens  did  pierce: 
Where  Homer's  spright  did  tremble  all  ftnr  grie^ 
And  cursed  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief  I 

THB   BOfuVs  BIUUND.' 

Go,  Soul,  the  Body's  guest, 

Upon  a  thankless  errand ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best; 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  watrnuit 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die^ 
And  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court  it  glows» 

And  shines  like  panted  wood ; 
Go,  tell  the  Chnroh  it  shows 

What's  good,  but  does  no  good. 
If  Court  and  Qiurch  reply, 
Grive  Court  and  Chmoh  the  lie. 

Tell  Potentates,  they  live 

Acting,  but  oh  I  their  aetioBt 
Not  loved,  unless  diey  give; 

Nor  strong,  but  by  their  ftotions. 
If  Potentates  reply. 
Give  Potenlatea  the  lie. 


1 «  ▲  Mgter  abatn  or  oanpllaMnt  eaiiaoe  wiA  be  eraoBlfid  ttsa  tyi^  whiek 
•rtkitwIileliadispMMM  in  eo^pwlMB,  sad  nakM  joa  JM  tMt  aoCMat  eo«l>i  ^"^  ton  tiM 
wfttcr  firom  Ida  ttolatioiM  enthiulMB  ll>r  Fatiwch  ftndhl*  Xjuuafa  tooaii^  iMit  8penMr*a  aoagle  tctm 
uddMuBTfmertiBQnmm   theon>llftBd«MTeaogtrilty,t>toUMr»roBglitflponithoiktei.**--aMa». 

•IhsTobooB  slwmys  iliigiiluly  ■tniek  and daUffetad  wtOi Qm tonok loMceiy,  and  cxpresaton  of 
tMa  axtraotdtnarj  aannaL  Tka  aoUior  nnat  at  thia  tfana  imw  been  daaply  read  In  worka  of  poetkal 
lUKj,  and  hlsliiy  iBbaed  with  thalr  sfML  Mttoa  had  daepty  aladiad  tMa  aonncft;  tor  in  liia  oom- 
poatlana  of  Cha  aana  daaa,  ha  baa  aTldentIy,mofo  tlHUi  onoe,  tka  wtty  rbythm  and  eonatmoUon,  aa 

w«B  aacaatortbonsht.  of  tblanahia,  though  briafoompoimon.'<—S»J»tf<wiJn>^fc 
t  Tha  bkly  to  wboBB  FBtnrck  nddrcaaod  n  nnab  of  Ua  baaoMM  foatry. 

•  TMa  poam  appaarad  anooTmoaaly  to  *'Da«iaoii*a:FBatlaal  Bbapaedy,'*  in  laat,  and  haa  been 
aaoftad  to  Sh- Waltar  BaMgh.  IhaTatharatMostvaaa»plMaha«wltkkispoeitta,atthonghthara 
li  BO  ecrtaintj  abont  IL  Sbr  Icerton  Bnrdfra,  alwaya  good  antboilty  In  wory  qoaaUon  of  EnglUh 
daeaa  tt  at  tha  end  of  hla  adttloa  of  BaMghPa  poama,  and  Mya>— •*!  know  no  anUwr  ao 
roTwrttincaaalalalgh;  but,  whoevar  waa  the  anther.  K  la  a  poem  of  nneonnMn  baanty 
uidglowlttgwlthallthatnMnJpaiUna,wMehlaonaortlMfint  chanaa  In  the  aamBoat- 
laffmtaa."   RlaberaprtatednabkSbrS.fnPdaM'ai 


Tell  men  of  bigli  oondition, 

Thai  rule  aflnireef  aiaie, 
Their  puipoM  ie  nmbitioo; 

Their  pmctioo  only  hala. 
And  if  ihcj  do  reply, 
Then  give  them  nil  liio  Uo, 
Tail  those  llwt  bl«Te  it  mciM, 

They  beg  for  more  by  epei  " 
Who.  in  their  grentesl  cost, 

Seek  nothing  bul  eommendinK. 
And  if  they  nvke  reply, 
Spaia  not  to  give  the  lie. 
Tell  Zeal  it  locks  devotkn ; 

Tell  Lore  it  ii  but  liuti 
Tell  Time  it  i>  bnl  motion; 

Tell  Flesh  it  ii  but  dun: 
And  wish  them  not  replT, 
For  thou  musl  sive  the  lie. 
TbU  Age  it  daily  WMloth 

Tell  HoDOr  how  ilnlten; 
Tell  fieautr  that  it  bluieth ; 

Tell  Favor  ttial  ihe  &lten: 
And  u  they  do  reply. 
Give  eveiy  one  the  lie. 
Tell  Wit  haw  much  it  wninglei 

In  flclde  ptnnts  of  uiceneu ; 
Tell  Wiidom  the  enteosle* 

Herself  in  over-wlaenesi! 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Then  ^va  them  both  the  lie. 
Tell  Fhyrio  of  her  boEdnect 

TeUSkiU  it  is  prrieiwion; 
Tell  ChBri7«r  colcjjiess; 

TeU  Uw  il  U  cooteniion: 
Aikd  if  diey  yield  reply. 
Then  give  them  iiill  the  li& 
Tell  Fortune  of  hei  blindneat ; 

Tell  Nnure  of  decay; 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkmdneai; 

TetlJiuticeof  delay: 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  tie. 
TeU  Aiti  lliey  have  no  (ouudneM^ 

But  vary  by  esteomina 

Tvll  Schools  tliey  iaclc  ^iroloundnen 
And  aland  too  much  un  •eaaung. 

If  Arte  and  Schools  reply, 

Give  Art»  and  Schools  the  lie. 

TeU  FaJib  it's  &ed  the  d|r 
TeU  bow  the  Country  enethi 

TeU  Manhooil,  ehakei  off  pity; 
TeUVirtM^leutpi  ' 
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And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  noC  to  give  the  lie. 

Sov  when  thoa  but,  ul 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing; 
Altboagh  to  give  the  lie 

Desenres  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Tet  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stftb  the  Soul  can  kiU. 

fi)Uowing  moet  affectionate  and  touching  letter,  written  by  Raleigh  to 
•^  after  his  condemnation,  cannot  be  omitted  >— 

1  thaD  receiTOf  my  dear  wife,  my  hat  words  iQ  these  my 
nes ;  my  lore  I  send  you,  that  you  may  keep  when  I  am 
and  my  counsel,  that  you  may  rememher  it  when  I  am  no 

I  would  not  with  my  will  present  you  scHrrows*  dear  Bess; 
tm  go  to  the  gmre  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust.  And 
I  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  Qod  that  I  shall  see  you  any  more, 
sy  destruction  patiently,  and  with  an  heart  like  yourself 
It,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceirey 

words  express,  for  your  many  travails  and  cares  for  me  ; 
.  though  they  hare  not  takep  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my 
9  you  is  not  the  less ;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  this  workL 
ondly,  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bare  me  living,  that 
9  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but  by  your  travails  seek  to 
be  miserable  fortunes  and  the  right  of  your  poor  child.  Tour 
ling  cannot  avail  me  that  am  but  dust. 
iidly,  you  shall  understand,  that  my  lands  were  conyeyed 
fide  to  my  child ;  the  writings  were  drawn  at  midsummer 
yelve  months,  as  divers  can  witness ;  and  I  trust  my  blood 
lench  their  malice  who  desired  my  slaughter,  that  they  will 
ek  also  to  kill  you  and  yours  with  extreme  poverty.  To 
friend  to  direct  you  i  know  not,  for  aU  mine  have  left  ma  in 
le  tune  of  trial.  Most  sorry  am  I,  that,  being  thus  surprised 
ith,  I  can  leave  you  no  better  estate ;  Qod  hath  prevenled 
f  determinations, — ^that  great  Qod  which  woiketh  aU  in  aU ; 

yon  can  live  free  from  want,  care  for  no  more,  for  the  rest 
a  vanity :  love  Grod,  and  begin  betimes— in  him  you  shall 
rue,  everlasting,  and  endless  comfort ;  when  you  have  tra- 

and  wearied  yourself  with  all  sorts  of  worldly  cogitations, 
tiall  sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the  end.  Teach  your  son  also  to 
and  fear  Qod  whilst  he  is  young,  that  the  fear  of  Qod  may 
up  in  him ;  then  will  Qod  be  an  husband  to  you,  and  a 

to  him — an  husband  and  a  father  that  can  never  be  taken 
rou. 

rlie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six  hundred ; 
nesey  also  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear  wife,  I  beseech 
or  my  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor  men.    When  I  am  dead,  no 
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doubt  you  shall  be  much  sought  unto,  for  the  world  thinks  I  was 
very  nch :  have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life,  than  to  become  a  prey  unto  the 
world,  and  after  to  be  despised.  I  speak  (Qod  knows)  not  to  dis- 
suade you  from  marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  botn  in  respect 
of  God  and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor  you 
mine ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath  divided  me  from 
the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Remember  your  poor  child  for  his 
father's  sake,  who  loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  I  sued  for 
my  life,  but  God  knows  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  I  desired 
it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the  child  of  a  true 
man,  who  in  his  own  respect  despiseth  death  and  his  misshapen 
and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot  write  much ;  God  knows  how  hanily 
I  steal  this  time  when  all  sleep ;  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  sepa- 
rate my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body,  which 
living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sherboume,  or  Exe- 
ter church  by  my  rather  and  mother.  I  can  say  no  more ;  time 
and  death  caU  me  away.  The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infi- 
nite^  and  inscrutable  God  Aknighty,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the 
true  b'ght  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  forgave  my  persecutors  and  false  accusers,  and  send  us 
to  meet  in  his  glorious  king^dom.  My  dear  wife,  &reweU;  bless 
my  boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  Qod  hold  you  both  in 
his  arms. 

Tours  that  was,  but  now  not  mine  own, 

Walter  Ralbioh. 


LADY  ELIZABETH  CAREYJ 


Of  the  histoiy  of  this  lady,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  obtained.  She  wrote 
a  tragedy,  entitled  « Mariam,  the  fiiir  Queen  of  JeMrry,"  written  by  that 
learned,  Tirtuona,  and  truly  noble  lady,  «E.  C.  1613."  It  is  written  in  al- 
ternate verse,  and  with  a  chorus  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedians^ 
She  died  probably  some  time  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  The  following 
is  the  chorus  in  Act  IV.  of  Mariam : — 

Olf   FOROIVBNE88   OV   INJURIES. 

The  ftirest  action  of  our  human  ]i£e 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury ; 
For  who  Ibrgives  without  a  further  strife, 
His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 
To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find. 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done ; 
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Bm  if  of  buer  metal  be  his  mind, 
'  In  base  revenge  there  is  no  honor  won. 

'  Who  would  a  worthy  ooorage  OTerthrow, 

And  who  woald  wrestle  with  a  worthless  foe? 

We  say  onr  hearts  are  great  and  cannot  yield ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  them  poor ; 
Oreat  hearts  are  tasked  beyond  their  power,  but  seld 
The  weakest  lion  will  ihe  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  ibr  certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
ffigfa-heartadnesa  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 

A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  virtnons  scorn. 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  orerlong ; 
To  soom  10  be  lor  benefits  forborne, 
To  toom  to  lie,  to  soom  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  soom  10  bear  an  injury  in  mind, 
To  soom  a  ftee-bom  heart  shiTe-like  to  bind. 

But  if  Ibr  wrongs  we  needs  rerenge  must  have, 

Then  be  our  Tengeance  of  the  noblest  kind ; 
Bo  we  his  body  firom  our  fury  save, 

And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind  1 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 
Than  make  his  §oe  more  worthy  fiur  than  he  1 

Had  Mariam  scom*d  to  leave  a  due  unpaid, 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  her  love ; 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  ix^jury  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.    Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud. 
Long  fiunous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


SAMUEL  DANIEL.     1562—1619. 


Wb  know  but  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Samuel  Daniel.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  music  master,  and  was  bom  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1562.  In  1579  he  entered  Oxford,  and  left  it  at  the  end  of  &ree  years  with- 
out takmg  his  degree.  Towards  die  close  of  his  life  he  retired  to  a  farm  in 
his  native  county,  and  died  in  1619. 

His  most  elaborate  work  is  «  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  which  is  rather  an  uninteresting  work,  for 
the  reason  that  you  see  in  it  more  of  the  correcmess  of  the  annalist  than  the 
fancy  of  the  poet  Sound  morality,  pradential  wisdom,  and  occasional  toucheb 
of  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  great  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised 
throughout  his  work;  but  neither  warmth,  passion,  nor  sublimity,  r^x  the 
most  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm,  can  be  found  to  animate  the  mass.  But 
some  of  his  minor  poems,  especially  his  moral  epistles,  have  neat  merit, 
abounding  in  original  diought,  expressed  in  clear,  simple,  and  vigorous  lan- 
guage. A  very  discriminating  and  candid  critic  sajrs,  «  We  find  both  in  his 
poetry  and  prose  such  a  legitimate  and  rational  flow  of  language,  as  ap- 
pfoaches  nearer  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  than  the  sixtoenth  oentunr,  and 
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of  which  we  may  safely  assert,  that  it  will  never  beoome  obaolflte.    He  oer- 
temly  was  the  Atticus  of  his  daf.**' 

squANDirnr. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  bailt  his  mind. 
And  rear'd  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  Mroog, 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  iSbe  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  maUoe  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  &ir  seat  hath  he,  ih>m  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  axid  wilds  of  man  sonrey? 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  those  lower  regions  of  tormoill 
Where  all  the  norms  of  passions  mainly  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood :  where  honor,  power,  xeooMm, 
Are  only  g^  afflictjonB,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  mindS)  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  ^le  mightiest  monarohs'  wars 
But  only  at  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  eveimors  the  fortmie  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  ri|^t:  the  iil<eiioeeeding  mats 
The  fiiirest  and  the  be8t>ftoed  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pompey  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice,  he  sees,  {as  if  seduced,)  still 
Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  ilL 

He  sees  the  fiiee  of  right  f  appear  as  maniMd 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colors,  all  attik^ 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold* 
He  sees,  that  let  deceit  work  what  it  can. 
Plot  and  contrive  base  ways  to  high  desires, 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint,  and  mock  this  smoke  of  wit 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses, 
And  if  enoompMsed ;  whilst  as  craft  deceives. 
And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress; 
And  th'  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes :  he  looks  thereon 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture  in  impie^. 

Thus,  madam,  &res  that  man,  &at  haA  prepared 
A  rest  for  his  desires ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneatii  him;  and  hath  leam*d  this  book  of  man. 
Full  of  &e  notes  of  fitulty ;  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  wliom,  I  see,  you  labor  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart;  and  set  your  thoughts  as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  jrour  powers  can  bear. 


Be*d— notion  of  Daniel  In  Bowlley's  «<BMiilSei  of  AadntSncllsb  FMbry  ."^  in  Um 
vULsr    OTMltnirriti-iHirtMtirii.l  til 
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RICHARD  THS   8SC01fD, 

J%i  Mormng  befin  hit  Mmdtr  in  Pomfni  Cadlt. 

Whether  the  soul  reoeives  intelUgencei 
By  her  near  genius,  of  the  hodfB  end. 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Foregoing  ndn  whereto  it  doih  tend ; 
Or  whether  natnre  else  hath  oonferenee 
Widi  profotnid  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  sond^ 
By  pioplieCisiBg  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
And  ghres  tilie  heavy  careihl  heart  to  fear : 

Hbwerer,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Toss'd  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound, 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  oold  shivering ; 
Lists  not  10  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  nnsoiind ; 
His  senses  droop,  Us  steady  eyas  unquick, 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  siok. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  lasl^ 

Aiier  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  jmuii. 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hiUs  and  open  plain, 

Where  otfiers*  Hber^  makes  him  complsiB 

The  more  his  own,  and  giieTes  his  soul  the  more. 

Conferring  eaptivB  orowna  with  freedom  poor. 

O  happy  man,  sufli  he,  diat  lo  I  see, 

Grazing  his  catde  in  those  pleasant  fields, 

If  he  Init  knew  his  good.    How  blessed  he 

That  feels  not  what  affliction  greatness  yields! 

Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 

Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wieldu 

Thine,  tiiine  is  that  true  life :  that  is  to  live 

To  rest  seeaie,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear'st  of  others*  harms,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  teirst  of  kings,  and  who  aspire, 
Who  feu,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  inquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  misemble  fell ; 
For  pity  must  hare  part— envy  not  alL 

Tlunce  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore. 
And  have  no  yenture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  ]rourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  auke  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blinded  greamess,  ever  in  tnrrooil. 
Still  seeldng  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil. 

14 
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GILES  FLETCHER.    1588—1623 

fnt  truly  pleasing  Christiaa  poet,  the  brother  of  Pbineas  Fletcher,  whO| 
ill  the  words  of  old  Antony  Wood,  "^  was  equally  beloved  of  the  Muses  and 
Graces,"  was  bom  1588.  But  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  has,  how- 
ever, immortalized  his  name  by  that  beautifUl  poem  entitled,  **  Christ's  Victory 
and  Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  aiVer  Death:**  a  poem  which 
displays  great  sweemess,  united  to  harmony  of  numbers.  Headley  styles  it 
•rich  and  picturesque,"  and  Campbell'  says,  that  •'inferior  as  he  is  to  Spen- 
ser and  Milton,  he  might  be  figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  of 
connection  in  our  poetry  between  those  congenial  spirits,  for  he  reminds  uf 
of  both,  and  evidently  gave  hints  to  the  latter,  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subjeo 
with  Paradise  Regained." 

RBDBMPTION. 

When  I  remember  Christ  our  burden  bears, 

I  look  for  glory,  but  find  misery ; 
I  look  for  joy,  but  find  a  sea  of  tears ; 

I  look  that  we  should  live,  and  find  Him  die ; 
I  look  for  angels'  songs,  and  hear  Him  cry : 
Thus  what  I  look,  I  cannot  find  so  well ; 
Or,  rather,  what  I  find  I  cannot  tell ; 
These  banks  so  narrow  are,  those  streams  so  highly  swell 

Christ  suffers,  and  in  this  his  tears  begin; 

SufiiBrs  for  us— end  our  joy  springs  in  this ; 
Sufifers  to  death — ^here  is  his  manhood  seen ; 
Sufifers  to  rise— and  here  his  Godhead  is ; 
For  man,  that  could  not  by  himself  have  ris\ 
Out  of  the  grave  doth  by  the  Godhead  rise ; 
And  God,  that  could  not  die,  in  manhood  dies. 
That  we  in  both  might  live  by  that  sweet  sacrifice. 

A  tree  was  first  the  instrument  of  strife. 

Where  Eve  to  sin  her  soul  did  prostitute ; 
A  tree  is  now  the  instrument  of  life, 

Though  ill  that  trunk  and  this  fiiir  body  suit; 
Ah !  cursed  tree,  and  yet  O  blessed  fruit ! 
l*hat  death  to  Him,  this  life  to  us  doth  give : 
Strange  is  the  cure,  when  things  past  cure  revive. 
And  the  Physician  dies  to  make  his  patient  live. 

Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbor  of  delight. 

Yet  in  his  honey-flowers  our  poison  blew ; 
Sad  Gethscman,  the  bower  of  baleful  night. 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  for  us  drew, 
Tet  all  our  honey  in  that  poison  grew : 
So  we  firom  sweetest  flowers  could  suck  our  bane, 
And  Christ  from  bitter  venom  could  again 
Extract  life  out  of  death,  and  pleasure  out  of  pain. 

A  man  was  first  the  author  of  our  fiill, 
A  Man  is  now  the  author  of  our  rise ; 
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A  garden  was  the  place  we  perish'd.all, 

A  garden  is  the  place  He  pays  our  price : 

And  the  old  serpent,  with  a  new  device, 
Hash  found  a  way  himself  for  to  beguile : 
So  he,  that  all  men  tangled  in  his  wile, 
Is  now  bj  one  Man  caught,  beguiled  with  his  own  guile. 

The  dewy  night  had  with  her  frosty  shade 

Immantled  all  the  world,  and  the  stiff  ground 
Sparkled  in  ioe ;  only  the  Lord  that  made 
All  lor  Himselij  Himself  dissolved  found, 
Sweat  without  heat,  and  bled  without  a  wound; 
Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  God  and  man  ibrlore, 
Thrice  begging  help  of  those  whose  sins  he  bore, 
And  thrice  denied  of  those,  not  to  deny  had  swore. 


FRANCIS  BACON.    1561—1026. 

HbB  iir  the  itiidloiM  ilMdA 
Kind  natore  •nrB*d,  deep,  eompfrdienal^  devt, 
Exact,  and  elegant;  In  one  rfdi  aool, 
Plato,  the  Stagyrtte,  and  ToUy  Jotai'd, 
The  great  ddtrerer  he  I  who,  frwn  the  i 


Led  forth  the  tme  pUkMophy,  then  long 
Hehl  In  the  au^le  chain  of  worda  and  fbrmi^ 
And  deOnttlona  void. 


Fmurcis  Bacov,  Yisoount  of  St  Albans,'  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng 
land,  was  bom  in  London,  January  22, 1561.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Baoon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  He  entered  Cambridge  at  the  early  age 
of  thirteen,  and  aAer  spending  fimr  years  there,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  xealoos  application  to  study,  and  for  the  extraordinary  maturity  of  his 
understanding,  he  went  abroad  and  travelled  in  France.  But  his  &ther  dying 
suddenly  in  1579,  and  leaving  but  very  little  property,  he  hastily  returned  to 
v.ng\»nA^  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
philosophy,  fixr  not  fiur  from  this  period  he  planned  his  great  work,  •*  The 
Instauration  of  the  Sciences."  In  1590  he  obtained  the  post  of  counsel  extras 
ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  three  years  afler  he  had  a  seat  in  parliamem  from 
Middlesex.  On  the  accession  of  James  L  new  honors  awaited  him.  He  was 
knighted  in  1603.  In  1607  he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Benedict  Bamham, 
Esq^  alderman  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune,  but  no 
children.  In  subsequent  years  he  obtained  successively  the  offices  of  king's 
counsel,  solicitor  general,  and  attorney  generaL  In  1617  the  king  presented 
the  great  seal  to  him;  in  1618  he  obtained  the  title  of  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Kn^lanrl,  and  about  six  months  after  the  title  of  Baron  of  Verulam,  which  title 
gave  place  in  the  following  year  to  that  of  Viscount  of  St  Albans.  But  a 
tt  killing  frost' '  was  soon  to  nip  these  buds  of  honor :  his  fall  and  disgrace 
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1  Tbto  la  a  town  In  Heitft»dahlf«b  flunoos  ft>r  the  two  battlee  fbnght  In  lU*  and  IM*.  between  iiie 
two  rival  honaea  of  York  and  Lancaster.    It  was  andentlj  called  YtrvUMm,  whence  Bacon't  ■obae* 
;  tale  ofbonor.  Baron  Vemlam. 
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were  at  hand.  In  1621  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  institntad  into  his  con- 
duct as  judge,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  disgrace,  for  having 
received  numerous  presents  or  bribes  from  parties  whose  cases  were  brought 
befinre  him  finr  decision.  He  fiilly  confessed  to  the  twenty-three  articles  of 
fraud,  deceit,  mal-pnctice,  and  corruption  which  were  laid  to  his  charge; 
and  when  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to 
inquire  whether  the  oonufession  was  subscribed  by  himseUI  he  answered,  « It 
is  my  hand,  my  act,  my  heart:  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  meiciAil  to  a 
broken  reed."  He  was  fined  £40,000;  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower ;  and  de- 
oiared  incapable  of  any  office  or  employment  in  the  state.  After  a  short  con- 
finement he  was  released,  and  in  1625  obtained  a  ftill  pardon.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1626. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  wotIes  of  this  wonderful  man: 
1.  His  *(  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral"  They  were  published  in  1596, 
BO  that  Shakspeare,  who  lived  twenty  years  after,  and  during  which  time 
wrote  his  best  plays,  had  the  benefit  of  their  perusal:  and  what  delight  and 
what  profit  must  such  a  genius  as  his  have  derived  from  them ;  for  no  book 
contains  a  greater  fimd  of  useftii  knowledge,  ov  displays  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  life  and  manners.  *<It  may  be  read,"  says  the  great 
Scotch  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart,  **  firom  beginning  to  end  in  a  few  hours, 
and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fidls  to  remark  in  it  some- 
thing overlooked  before." 

2.  ((The  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning."  This  forms  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  JfuUmratw 
ScmUianmn,  «The  Reform  in  the  Study  of  the  Sciences."  It  is  divided  into 
two  books:  die  first  chiefly  considers  the  objections  to  learning,  and  points  out 
tiie  many  impediments  tt>  its  progress:  the  second,  the  distribution  of  know- 
ledge, which  he  divides  into  three  parts.  *(The  parts  of  human  learning," 
says  he,  **  have  reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  understanding,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning:  History  to  his  Memory,  Poesy  to  his  Imaginatioti,  and 
Philosophy  to  his  Reason."  He  gives  also  a  full  genealogical  table  of  know- 
ledge, agreeably  to  this  distribution.    This  is  a  work  erf*  vast  learning. 

3.  His  celebrated  treatise  **  Of  the  Wisdom  and  Learning  of  the  Anoionts." 
The  object  of  this  is  to  show  that  all  the  allegories  and  &bles  of  antiquity 
have  some  concealed  meaning,  which  had  never  been  suflSciently  ezpteined. 
In  the  interpretation  of  these  ancient  mysteries,  he  has  displayed  his  re- 
markable sagacity  and  penetration,  besides  interspersing  throu|^ioiit  varkms 
impcniam  observations  on  collateral  subjects. 

4.  The  Nomun  Orgtmmmy  or  *^  New  Instrument,"  or  ((Method  of  Studying 
file  Sciences."  This  is  the  great  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  philosophic  world.  The  great  Greek  philoso- 
pher Aristotle  called  his  phiioeophical  work  the  ((Qrganum."  The  "Method" 
which  he  adopted  in  scientific  inquiries  was  nfiier  to  frame  systems  and  lay 
down  principles,  and  fiien  to  seek  or  make  filings  conform  thereto.  But  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  ^  New  Method,"  insists,  upon  fiie  duty  of  caref\illy  asoertainir^ 
ftcts  in  the  first  place,  and  fiien  reasoning  upon  them  towards  oonelusions. 
•Man,"  he  says,  ((who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  can  act  and 
onderstand  no  furfiier  than  he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  ob- 
served of  the  method  and  order  of  nature."  And  again,  "■  Men  have  sought 
ID  make  a  world  fhnn  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  fhnn  fiieir  own 
minds  all  the  materials  which  they  employed :  but  if^  instead  of  doing  so, 

bey  luul  consulted  experienoe  and  observation,  thoy  would  have  bad  fiicti 
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tad  not  opinknu  to  reason  about,  and  might  oltmiately  have  arriTed  at  the 
knowledge  of  ^le  laws  which  gorem  the  material  world."  Thns  BaooD 
aatahliahed  die  method  of  Induction^  as  the  only  true  key  to  the  temple  of 
knoirledge,  and  has  therefore  been  called  the  Father  of  the  Inductive  Phi- 
loeophy.  *  The  power  and  compass,*'  says  Professor  Playfidr,  "  of  a  mind 
which  ooold  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  die  outline, 
but  many  of  die  most  minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did  not  yet 
exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages.''* 

Soich  is  a  brief  and  meagre  view  of  the  wonderful  intellectual  labors  of 
diis  extraordinary  man.  He  was  not  insensible  of  their  value,  fi>r  his  last 
will  contains  this  remarkable  passage :  **  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to 
foreign  nations  and  to  my  own  country  after  some  time  is  passed  over.**' 

DXTIKSB   OBJldTB   OF  MEN  TO   GAIN  KNOWLBDOB. 

Mem  hare  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge 
sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite; 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  some« 
times  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and 
profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  man.  As  if  there  were 
soueht  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mmd  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a 
proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground 
for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop  forprofit  or  sale ;  and  not  a 
rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate. 

PRBSBRVATION  OF  KNOWLEDOB. 

As  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the  springs  of 
the  earth,  doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be 
collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may,  by  union,  comfort 
and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  industry  of  man  hath 
framed  and  made  spring-heads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools; 
which  men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn  with 
accomplishments  of  magnificence  and  state,  as  well  as  of  use  and 

1  ma  la  CAOed  the  Indadhe  syatem,  fhmi  Um  LaUn  tK^ueth,  **a  toadtof  np^**  fivm  partkniar  tui* 
to  general  ooDdoslons. 

s  TiM  beat  editkm  of  Bacon  Is  tkat  by  BaaflMontacQ,  IT  Tols.tTO,  London.  Xtteabeen  nprlnted 
iMie  tn  three  Toliunn.  Bead,  parUcobuiy,  a  Tery  abte  aittde  In  the  "Sdmburgh  Berlew/'  by  Ma- 
emay,  Joty,  lUT.  Rend,  also,  two  In  the  ^'BetrovpecUve,"  Ifl.  141,  and  !▼.  MO;  alMt,  an  artlde  In 
the  third  VOL  or  lyiafaell'e  **AmentUee  of  Ltteiatarer  another,  tn  Raslttt's  "Age  of  Bltaabeth;** 
and  the  work  reeentty  pnbllabed  In  DnbUn,  entitled  •*Selocttone  from  Bacon,**  by  Thos.  W.  MoflMt. 

t  •*  Who  la  therob  that,  npon  beartng  the  name  of  Lord  Baoon,  does  not  instantly  rsco^lae  every 
thlBf  of  fenlos  the  most  proftrand,  erery  thinr  of  llteratnre  the  most  extensive,  every  thing  of  dlft> 
cevery  the  moot  penetntlng,  every  thing  of  obsenrmtlon  on  human  Ufb  the  most  dlstlngnithloff  and 

14» 
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necessity :  so  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from  divine  inspiim- 
tion  or  spring  firom  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences, 
and  places  appointed,  as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  for  the 
receipt  and  comforting  the  same. 

PLBASUES  OF  KNOWLBDOB. 

The  pleasure  aiid  delight  of  knowledge  and  learning  fer  Sfup- 
passeth  all  other  in  nature ;  for  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
so  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  not, 
of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  understanding 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  ?  We  see  in  all  other  plea- 
sures there  is  a  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  de- 
parteth ;  which  showeth  well  they  be  bat  deceits  of  pleasure,  and 
not  pleasure,  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased  and  not  tho 
quanty ;  and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars, 
and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy ;  but  of  knowledge  there 
is  no  satiety,*  but  satisfaction  and  appetite^ are  perpetually  inter- 
changeable ;  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  good,  in  itself  simply, 
without  fallacy  or  accident. 

THE   VSBS  OF   KNOWLEDOK. 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and  fierce- 
ness of  men's  minds:  though  a  little  superficial  learning  doth 
rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity, 
and  insolency,  by  copious  suc^gestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to 
turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept 
of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  admira- 
tion of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things 
are  admired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are 
mat.  For  novelty,  no  man  wadeth  in  learning  or  contemplation 
thoroughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his  heart,  **  /  know  no- 
thingy  Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets, 
that  goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after  that  he  was 
used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  conquests  of  the  spacious  pro- 
vinces in  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some 
fights  and  services  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage,  or 
a  fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  "It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice, 
*hat  the  old  tales  went  of."     So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  upon 

*  ■•  ♦^ 

1  A  perpetnal  Ibut  of  accUr'd  awceta, 
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tKe  uniyeTsal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  the 
divineiieis  of  aools  excepted,  will  not  seem  much  other  than 
an  sBl-hilU  where  acme  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their 
young,  and  aome  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  httle  heap  of  dust. 
It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adFerse  fortune  $ 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue,  and  imperfec- 
tions of  manners.  For  if  a  man's  mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with 
the  consideration  of  the  mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  things, 
be  will  easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  who  went  forth  one  day,  and 
taw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken ; 
and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
son  that  was  dead ;  and  thereupon  said,  **  Yuterday  I  mow  afror 
gUe  iking  broktfi,  to-dmy  I  have  see>»  a  mortal  thing  die"  And 
UKsrefore  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  know- 
ledge of  causes,  and  the  conquest  of  ail  fears  together. 

U  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies  which 
leaining  doth  minister  to  aM  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
pnzging  the  ill  homois,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  aoaif^ 
times  healing  the  wounds  and  exulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which 
is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or 
settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  suscepti- 
ble of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  plea- 
sure of  that  most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feeling 
ouneires  to  become  better.  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he  wiU 
learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much 
to  increase  them :  the  fkults  he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide 
and  color  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them :  like  an  ill  mower, 
that  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas,  with 
the  learned  man  it  &res  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employ- 
ment  thereof.  ^ 

STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring ;  for  ornament, 
is  in  discourse ;  and  for  alnlity,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of 
particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots 
and  marshalling  of  afiairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  afiectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by 
their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience— -for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
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plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves  do 
ffive  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in 
by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and.  above  them,  won  by  ob- 
servation. Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weiffh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swafiowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some  books  are 
to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  also  may  be  r^eul  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  ar- 
guments, and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  oooks  are, 
nke  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ; 
if  he  confer  Httle,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read 
little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not. 

THB  KND   OF   KNOWLBDGB. 

It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a 
little  or  superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the  mind 
of  man  to  atheism ;  but  a  nirther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring 
the  mind  beck  again  to  religion :  for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy, 
when  the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may 
induce  some  oblivi(m  of  the  highest  cause;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the 
works  of  Providence,  then,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  poets, 
he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain  must 
needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude,  there- 
fore, let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied 
moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be 
too  well  studied  in  the  Book  of  God's  tvordj  or  in  the  Book  of 
God's  works;  divinity  or  philosophy;  but  raUier  let  men  en- 
deavor an  endless  progress,  or  proficiency  in  both :  only  let  men 
beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  sweUing ;  to 
use,  and  not  to  ostentation  ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisely 
mingle,  or  confound  these  learnings  together. 

THB   rnXORTALITY   OF   LrTBRARY   FAMB. 

Let  us  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge 
and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most  aspire, 
irhich  is  immortality  or  continuance :  for  to  this  tendeth  genera- 
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tioD,  and  raising  of  houses  and  families ;  to  this  tendeth  huildings, 
foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  desire  of  memory, 
fiune,  and  celebration,  and  in  effect  the  strength  of  all  other  hu- 
mane desires :  we  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power  (x  of  the 
hands*  For,  have  not  the  verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty- 
fiye  hondred  years  and  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  let- 
ter ;  during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities, 
have  been  decayed  and  demolished  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
true  pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  C»sar,  no,  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  personages  oi  much  later  years.  For  the  originals 
cannot  laat :  and  the  copies  cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth. 
But  the  images  (Omen's  wits  and  knowledge  remain  in  books, ex- 
empted from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renova« 
tion.  Neither  are.  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they 
generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking 
and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages.  So 
that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which 
carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  conso- 
ciateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass 
through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  partici- 
pate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions  the  one  of  the 
other? 


JOHN  DONNE.    1573—1631. 

Jonr  Dorax,  D.  D^  dioagh  daring  his  life  most  popular  as  a  poet,  is  now 
chiefly  valued  for  his  prose  writings.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1573,  of 
Booian  Catholic  parents,  but  aAer  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  em- 
biaced  Protestantism,  and  became  secretary  to  lord  cfaancellor  EUesmero. 
Falling  in  love  with  the  chancellor's  niece,  he  married  her  privately,  for  which 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  even  imprisoned.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased fiom  his  confinement,  and  having  ^  taken  orders,"  the  king  (James  I.) 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  at  whose  request,  also,  he  was  presented  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Subsequently,  he  be- 
came preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  received  several  other  church  honors, 
and  died  March,  1631. 

Donne's  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires,  letters,  epigrams,  divine  poems, 
and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him  among  his  contemporaries  an 
extraordinary  share  of  reputation,  but  now  he  is  almost  entirely  forgotten. 
Either  extreme  does  him  injustice.  Though  he  has  not  much  harmony  of 
versification,  and  but  little  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  thought  aua  expres- 
sion, yet  he  exhibits  much  erudition,  united  to  an  exuberance  of  wit,  and  to 
a  &ncy,  rich,  vivid,  and  picturesque,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  oOn- 
fessefl,not  a  little  fantastical  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  considers  him 
■s  the  founder  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  poeu;  meaning,  theiebf,  m* 
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fiMJoltv  of  witdly  iissociadng  the  most  Mridely  discordant  images,  and  preaenl- 
ing  ideas  under  the  most  remote  and  fimciful  aspects. 

His  prose  writings  consist  chiefly  of  sermons,  which,  diough  they  hare  some 
of  the  faults  of  his  poetry,  are  Aill  of  rich,  condensed,  and  yigoroua  thought, 
and,  what  is  far  better,  show  the  author  to  be  an  eminently  holy  man.  As  a 
preacher,  old  Izaak  Walton  says  of  him,  «*  he  is,  in  earnest,  weeping  some- 
times fiur  his  audience,  sometimee  with  diem ;  always  preaching  to  himselil 
like^an  angel  from  a  cloud,  but  in  none ;  carrying  some,  as  St  Paul  was,  to 
heaven,  in  holy  raptures,  and  enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art  and  ocurtship  to 
amend  their  lives ;  here  picturing  a  vice  so  as  to  make  it  ugly  to  thoae  that 
practised  it;  and  a  virtue  so  as  to  make  it  beloved  by  those  that  loved  it  not; 
and  all  this  with  a  most  particular  grace,  and  an  inexpressible  addition  of 
comeliness." ' 

The  IbUowiug  presents  a  very  &ir  specimen  of  his  poetry:  indeed,  it  is 
more  simple  and  natural  than  the  greater  part  of  it  The  simile  of  die  oom- 
panc«s  whatever  may  be  thought  of  iu  beauty  or  flmess,  is  certainly  originaL 

THB   FAREWELL. 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away, 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go ; 
Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say. 
The  breath  goes  now— end  some  say,  no; 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise, 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh -tempests  move; 
nVere  profimation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  die  laity  our  love. 

Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant: 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent 

Dull,  sublunary  lovers'  love 
(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  doth  remove 
Those  things  which  alimented  it 

But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined, 
That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is ; 
Inter-assured  of  the  mind. 
Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  (which  are  one,) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiOrtwin  compasses  are  two; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  ibot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 

t  SesMl— Johnaon's  •«Ufc  of  Cowley/*  also,  an  article  In  the  •* BeCrMpectlTe  BcYlew/'  yUL  MU 
wltfrb  flTes  to  his  poetry  higher  pralae  than  we  think  It  deeenree;  alio,  lome  remarks  In  «*Drak«^a 
AakspcAre,"  L  Sil;  and  above  aD,  Isaak  Walton's  **Llfc.'*  A  selectton  from  hU  prose  works  wm« 
svk-talHd  at  Oxlbrd,  UH  In  one  mudl  TOlUM. 
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And  tfaoufi^  it  in  the  oentre  sit, 
Yet  when  the  other  fiur  doth  roam, 
It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  grows  erect  as  that  oomes  home. 

Sach  wilt  thoQ  be  to  me,  who  most 
Like  th*  other  foot,  obliquely  run ; 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circles  just, 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

Dot  wo  tain  with  more  pleasure  to  his  prose  ^- 

THB   PSALIU. 

The  PBaluiB  are  the  manna  of  the  church.  As  manna  tasted  to 
erery  man  like  that  he  hked  hest,  so  do  the  Psahns  minister  in* 
stmctioQ  and  satisfaction  to  every  man,  in  every  emergency  and 
occasion.  David  was  not  only  a  clear  prophet  of  Christ  himself, 
bat  a  prophet  of  every  particular  Christian ;  he  foretells  what  I, 
what  any  shall  do,  and  suffer,  and  say.  And  as  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms  is  (as  the  spouse  speaks  of  the  name  of  Christ)  an  oint- 
ment poured  out  upon  all  sorts  of  sores,  a  cerecloth  that  supples 
all  bruises,  a  balm  that  searches  all  wounds ;  so  are  there  some 
certain  Psalms  that  are  imperial  Psalms,  that  command  over  all 
affections,  and  spread  themselves  over  all  occasions,  catholic,  uni- 
versal Psalms,  that  apply  themselves  to  all  necessities. 

▲LL  CHRISTIANS   ARK   TO   FRIACH   BT   EXAKPLE. 

If  vou  be  a  hoh/  people,  you  are  also  a  royal  priesthood ;  if  you 
be  all  Grod's  saints,  you  are  all  Gbd's  priests ;  and  if  you  be  his 
priests,  it  is  your  office  to  preach  too ;  as  we  by  words,  you  by 
your  holy  works ;  as  we  by  contemplation,  you  by  conversation ; 
as  we  by  our  doctrine,  so  you  by  your  lives,  are  appointed  by  Qod 
to  preach  to  one  another:  and  therefore  every  particular  man 
must  wash  his  own  feet,  look  that  he  have  spedoeoa  pedea,^  that 
his  example  may  preach  to  others,  for  this  is  truly  a  regal  priest* 
hood,  not  to  work  upon  others  by  words,  but  by  actions.  If  we 
love  one  another  as  Christ  loved  us,  we  must  tvash  one  another'* » 
feet,  as  he  commanded  his  apostles ;  there  is  a  priestly  duty  lies 
upon  every  man,  brotherly  to  reprehend  a  brother  whom  he  sees 
trampling  in  foul  ways,  w^owing  in  foul  sins. 

GOD   MAT   BE    WORSHIPPED   ANYWHERE. 

It  is  true,  Grod  may  be  devoutly  worshipped  anywhere ;  in  all 
places  of  his  dominion,  my  soul  shall  praise  the  Lord,  says  David, 
it  is  not  only  a  concurring  of  men,  a  meeting  of  so  many  bodies 
that  makes  a  church ;  if  thy  soul  and  body  be  met  together,  an 
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humble  preparation  of  the  mind,  and  a  rererent  disposition  of  the 
body ;  if  thy  knees  be  bent  to  the  earth,  thy  hands  and  eyes  ^fied 
up  to  heaven ;  if  thy  tonj^ne  pray,  and  praise,  and  thine  ears 
hearken  to  his  answer ;  it  all  thy  senses,  and  powers,  and  facul- 
ties be  met  with  one  nnanime  purpose  to  worship  thy  Gkxl,  thou 
art,  to  this  intendment,  a  church,  thou  art  a  congregation ;  here  are 
two  or  three  met  together  in  his  name,  and  he  is  m  the  midst  of 
them,  though  thou  be  alone  in  thy  chamber.  The  church  of  Qod 
should  be  built  upon  a  rock,  and  yet  Job  had  his  church  upon  a 
dunghill ;  the  church  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
yet  the  prophet  Jeremy  had  his  church  in  a  miry  dun^on ;  con- 
•lancy  and  settledness  oekmg  to  the  church,  and  jrdt  MuJi  had 
his  church  in  the  whale's  Mly ;  the  lion  that  roan,  and  ieeks 
whom  he  may  devour,  is  an  enemy  to  this  church,  and  yet  Duttid 
had  his  church  in  the  lion's  den ;  the  waters  of  rest  in  the  Pnhn 
were  a  figure  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  three  children  had  their 
church  in  the  fiery  furnace;  liberty  and  life  appertain  to  the 
church,  and  yet  Peter  and  Riul  had  their  church  in  prison,  and 
the  thief  had  his  church  upon  the  cross.  Every  paiticular  man 
is  himself  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Qhoet ;  yea,  destroy  this  body  by 
death  and  corruption  in  the  grave,  and  yet  there  shsii  be  a  re- 
newing, a  re-edifyinfif  of  all  those  temples,  in  the  general  resutrec- 
tion :  when  we  shall  rise  again,  not  only  as  so  many  Christians, 
but  as  so  many  Christian  churches,  to  glorify  the  anostle  and 
high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus,  m  that  eternal  Sabbath. 
Every  person,  every  place  is  fit  to  glorify  God  in. 

THE   ORBATEST   CROSS  IS  TO   HAVE   NO  CBOSS. 

There  cannot  be  so  great  a  croes  as  to  have  none.  I  lack  one 
loaf  of  that  daily  bread  that  I  pray  for,  if  I  have  no  cross ;  for 
afflictions  are  our  spiritual  nourishment :  I  lack  one  limb  d  that 
body  I  must  grow  into,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus,  if  I 
have  no  crosses ;  for,  my  conformity  to  Christ  Tand  that  is  my 
beinff  made  up  into  his  hoAj)  must  be  acoomplisn^d  in  my  fulfil- 
ling his  sufilerings  in  his  fiesn. 

ANOIR. 

Anger  is  not  always  a  defect,  nor  an  inordinateness  in  man ; 
Be  angry,  and  sin  not:  anger  is  not  utterJy  to  be  rooted  out  of 
our  ground  and  cast  away,  but  transplanted;  a  gardener  does 
well  to  grub  up  thorns  in  his  garden ;  there  they  would  hinder 
good  herbs  from  growing :  but  he  does  well  to  plant  those  thorns 
in  his  hedges  ;  there  they  keep  bad  neighbon  from  entering.  In 
many  cases,  where  there  is  no  anger,  there  is  not  much  zeal. 
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MICHAiX  DRAYTON.    1563—1631. 

Ttais  ytxf  fohimiiioos  and  once  popular  writer  has  sunk  into  an  oblivion 
which  he  does  not  deserve.  His  poems  are  mostly  of  an  historical  and  topo- 
graphical charaotar.  Such  is  his  great  work,  his  «  Poljr-Olbion,"  i  a  work  of 
scupe&dous  labor  and  accurate  inlbrmation,  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
inunortaliQr.  It  is  a  very  singular  poem,  and  certainly  entirely  original  in 
its  plan,  describing  the  woods,  mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers  of  England, 
with  all  their  associations,  traditiona],  historical,  and  antiquarian.  That  "•  it 
ponnciwicm  many  beauties  which  are  poetically  great,  and  is  full  of  delineations 
whfeh  are  graphically  correct,*^  is  no  doubt  true;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  poem 
that  will  alwajTS  be  consulted  rather  for  the  information  it  oonveys,  than  Ibr 
Aa  pteaaure  it  produces.  His  other  historical  poems  are  his  <<  Barons  Warres," 
bciiv  an  account  of**  The  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second  and 
IfaeBbcons;'*  his  «  Legends;"  his  «Battle  of  Agincourt;"  and  «  England's Heroi- 
eal  Epistles." 

But  it  is  ibr  his  pastoral  and  miscellaneous  poems  that  Drejrton  will  continne 
lobe  known  and  valued.  Some  of  these  possess  beautiesof  the  highest  order. 
Such,  Ibr  instance,  b  the  fairy  poem  called  Nifw^^lddia^  than  which  a  morp 
exqcdsite  creation  of  die  &ncy  can  hardly  be  found ;  and  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  <*  had  he  written  nothing  else  he  would  deserve  inunortality.** 
His  (*  Shepherd's  Garland  "  is  a  pastoral  poem,  first  pubUshed  under  this  titles 
but  afterwards  revised  and  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Edogmn,  His  other 
miscellaneous  poems  consist  of  odes,  elegies,  sonnets,  religious  efiiisions,  &c 
Drayton  died  December  23,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.'' 

CHORUS  OF  THE  BIBDS. 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave. 
No  sooner  does  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave. 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring. 
But  '^hunt's-up"  to  the  mom  the  feather'd  sylvans  sing: 
And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll, 
Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole 
Tliose  quiristers  are  perched,  with  many  a  speckled  breast 
Then  flom  her  bumish'd  gate  the  goodly  glittering  East 
Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearl  to  plecue  the  morning's  sight: 
On  which  the  mirthftd  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats, 
Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notes. 
That  hills  sjkl  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  ever3rwhere. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purposely  h^  song 
T'  awake  the  lustless  sun;  or  chiding  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill ; 
The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose  to  let  see 
That  firom  all  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be, 


1  Vram  the  areekvcXXsCpafc),**  many  tUngt;**  that  la,  muy  thliigs  aboot  AMob,  or  BoflMid. 
t  Bead— a  notice  of  Drayton  In  Drake's  **8hakapeare  and  hU  Ttanea;**  another,  In  the  third  TOlame 
«C  DlaraeU**  **Anwnltlea  of  Lttaratare;"  and  anotho-,  In  mx  Bfarton  Brydsaa^  **laMglnathr« 
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For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  the^  sing  to  pleasant  May : 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play ; 
When,  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by 
In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply,' 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw. 

To  Philomel,  ihe  next  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 

And  by  that  warbling  bird  the  wood-lark  place  we  then, 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

The  yellow  pate ;  which,  diough  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree, 

Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  thai>  she. 

And  of  diese  chanting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 

The  tydy  from  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they. 

The  laughing  heooo,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay ; 

The  softer  with  the  shrill,  (some  hid  among  the  leaves^ 

Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greayes,) 

Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 

Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hatb  nm, 

And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 

To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  tlus  while  that  sweetly  sleeps. 

THE   PARTING. 

Since  there^s  no  help,  oome,  let  us  kiss  and  pttrt; 

Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me ; 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  oan  free ; 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows ; 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain.-— 
Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Lovers  latest  breath, 

When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless  lies, 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes. 
Now  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

PALACE   OF   THE   FAIRIES:    QUEEN  MAB's   CHARIOT   AND  JOintNET. 

This  palace  standeth  in  the  air. 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 
Tliat  it  no  tempest  needs  to  fear. 

Which  way  soe'er  it  blow  it: 
And  somewhat  southward  toward  the  noon. 
Whence  lies  a  way  up  to  the  moon, 
And  thence  the  Fairy  can  as  soon 

Pass  to  the  earth  below  it 

The  walls  of  spiders*  legs  are  made. 
Well  morticed  and  finely  laid, 
He  was  the  master  of  his  trade 

It  curiously  that  builded  ] 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats, 
And  for  the  roof)  instead  of  slats, 
Is  covered  with  the  skins  of  bats, 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 
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The  queen  her  iiuud«  doth  call, 
And  Inds  them  to  be  ready  all, 
She  would  go  see  her  summer  hall, 
She  could  no  longer  tarrjr. 

Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made, 
£ach  thing  dierein  is  fitting  laid, 
lliat  she  by  nothing  might  be  sta/d, 

For  nought  must  her  be  letting : 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were^ 
The  harnesses  of  gossamei; 
Fly  Ckankm,  her  charioteer, 

Upon  ike  ooach-boz  getting. 

Her  chariot  of  a  snaiUs  fine  shell, 
Which  lor  the  colors  did  excel; 
The  fidr  queen  Mab  becoming  well. 

So  Uvely  was  fhe  Kmning: 
T^e  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover  (gallantly  to  see) 
The  wing  of  a  py'd  butterflee, 

I  trow,  'twas  simple  trimming. 

The  wheels  composed  of  crickets^  bones^ 
And  daintily  made  fbr  the  nonce, 
For  fear  of  ntth'ng  on  the  stones, 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it: 
For  all  her  maidens  ranch  did  fear^ 
If  Oberon  had  ohanc'd  to  hear, 
That  Mab  bis  queen  should  have  been  tiiere^ 

He  would  not  have  abode  it 

Sie  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice^ 
Nor  would  she  stay  for  no  advice, 
Until  her  maids,  that  were  so  nioe^ 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted. 
But  ran  herself  away  alone ; 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 

As  she  had  been  diswitted. 

Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drap  so  cleai^ 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab  their  sovereign  deac. 

Her  special  maids  of  honor; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinck,  and  Pin, 
Tack,  and  Quick,  and  Jill,  and  Jin, 
T^t,  and  Nit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 

Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got, 

And  what  with  amble  and  widi  trot, 

For  hedge  nor  ditch  they  spared  not. 

But  after  her  they  hie  them. 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw. 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow, , 
Themselves  ihtj  wisely  could  bealow, 

Lest  any  should  espy  theoL 
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BEN  JONSON.     1574—1637. 

fisirjAxiv  Jovsov,  or  Ben  Jonson,  as  he  signed  his  own  name,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  in  Westminster,  and  bom  in  1574,  about  a  month  aAer 
his  Other's  death.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  but  his  mother,  having 
taken  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband,  removed  him  from  school,  where 
he  had  made  extraordinary  progress,  to  work  under  hb  step-&ther.  Dis- 
gusted with  this  occupation,  he  escaped,  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  went  to 
the  Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  Cambridge;  but 
the  ikilure  of  pecuniary  resources  obliging  him  to  quit  the  university,  he 
applied  to  the  theatre  for  emplojrment  Though  at  first  his  station  was  a 
k)w  one,  he  soon,  by  his  own  industry  and  talent,  rose  to  distinction,  and 
gained  great  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  works  altogether  consist 
of  about  fifty-four  dramatic  pieces,'  but  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
masques  and  interludes,  for  which  his  genius  seemed  better  fitted,  being  too 
destitute  of  passion  and  sentiment  for  the  regular  drama.  <*  His  tragedies," 
says  a  critic,  «  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  resemblance  to  Shakspeare's,  that 
sculpture  does  to  actual  life."'  There  are,  however,  interspersed  throughout 
his  works,  many  lyrical  pieces  that  have  peculiar  nearness  and  beauty  of 
diction,  and  will  heai  a  comparison  with  any  in  our  language.  Of  these,  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  >» 

CUPID. 

Beauties,  have  ye  seen  this  toy. 
Called  love  1  a  little  boy 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind. 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kindl 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  sayl 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 

He  hath  of  marks  about  him  plenty. 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty : 
All  his  body  is  a  fire, 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entirei 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in, 
Wouiids  the  heart,  but  not  the  skin. 

He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow. 
And  a  quiver,  hanging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dianas  shafts,  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

]  The  Ibur  bflft  ooaedlet  of  JoBson  are,  '•ETerj  Kun  In  hfai  Haaor,"  **Thit  SUent  Wonaa,**  ••  V^ 
pone  or  Tbe  Fox,**  and  the  •*  AkhemM."  Two  of  bla  bert  tngedtaa  are  eatttled, « Oauaoe,**  aad 
••The  Pan  of  Srjanas.'* 

t  •«  Many  weae  Uie  wlteombata  betwtxt  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonion,  which  two  I  beheld  like  a 
Spanish  ffreat  galleon  and  an  Engllah  man-of-war.  llanter  Jonaon,  Uke  Uie  former,  waa  baUt  Ut 
higher  In  learning;  aolld,  but  alow  In  hU  perfbrmanoce.  Skakipeare,  with  the  BngUah  man-of-war, 
iBaeer  In  bulk,  but  llfhter  tat  aaillng,  ooold  tarn  with  all  tSdee,  tack  about,  and  take  advantace  of  al 
wtadti  bj  tbe  quicknew  oT  Mi  wfll  and  ISTaiitioii.**— #Mbr'«  WmOin. 
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Trust  him  not :  liis  words,  though  sweet, 

Seldom  with  his  hewrt  do  meet* 

All  his  practice  is  deceit, 

£veij  ^ft  is  but  a  bait: 

Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears, 

And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him, 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  hut  snow  him. 
Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him, 
Now,  we  hope,  ye'lUnot  abide  him. 
Since  ye  hear  his  falser  play, 
And  that  he's  Venus'  ruu-away. 

HYMN   TO   CYNTHIA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 

Now  the  sun  is  ladd  to  sleep, 
Seated  in.  thy  silver  chair, 

Slate  in  wonted  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Cynthia^s  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close : 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 

And  thy  orystal  shining  quiver ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  heart 

Space  to  breatlie,  how  short  soever: 
Thou  that  mak  st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright 

Tlie  principal  prose  composition  of  Ben  Jonaon  is  a  small  tract  entitled 
'Discoveries,  or  Observations  on  Poetry  and  Eloquence.-'  It  displays  his 
I'vigment  and  classical  learning  to  great  advantage,  and  the  style  b  unusually 
close,  precise,  and  pure. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR    WRITING    WELL.* 

For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  required  three  necessaries:— 
to  read  the  best  authors ;  observe  the  best  speakers ;  and  much 
exercise  of  his  own  style.  In  style,  to  consiaer  what  oug^ht  to  be 
written,  and  after  what  manner ;  he  must  first  think,  and  excogi- 
tate his  matter ;  then  choose  his  words,  and  examine  the  weight 
of  either.  Then  take  care  in  placing  and  ranking  both  matter 
and  words,  that  the  composition  be  comely ;  and  to  do  this  with 
diligence  and  often.  No  matter  how  slow  the  style  be  at  first,  so 
it  be  labored  and  accurate  ;  seek  the  best,  and  be  not  glad  of  the 
forward  conceits,  or  first  words  that  oflTer  themselves  to  us,  but 

1  **  Ben  Jonaon's  dlrecCSons  Ibr  wrtUns  well  ihould  be  Indelibly  ImpraHed  upon  Uie  wIaA  0/  tVT^ 
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judge  of  what  we  invent,  and  order  what  we  approve.  Repeat 
often  what  we  have  formerly  written ;  which,  besides  that  7t  helps 
the  consequence,  and  makes  the  juncture  better,  quickens  the 
heat  of  imagination,  that  often  cools  in  the  time  of  sitting  down, 
and  gives  it  new  strength,  as  if  it  grew  lustier  by  the  going  back. 
As  we  see  in  the  contention  of  leaping,  they  jump  farthest  that 
fetch  their  race  largest ;  or,  as  in  throwing  a  dart  or  javelin,  we 
force  back  our  arms,  to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.  Yet  if  we 
have  a  fair  gale  of  wind,  I  forbid  not  the  steennc^  out  of  om  sail, 
so  the  favor  of  the  gale  deceive  us  not.  For  all  that  we  invent 
doth  please  us  in  the  conception  or  birth ;  else  we  would  never 
set  it  down.  But  the  safest  is  to  return  to  our  judgment,  and 
handle  over  again  those  things,  the  easiness  of  which  might  make 
them  justly  suspected.  So  did  the  best  writers  in  their  begin- 
nings. They  imposed  upon  themselves  care  and  industry.  They 
did  nothing  rashly.  They  obtained  first  to  wnte  weU,  and  then 
custom  made  it  easy  and  a  habit.  By  little  and  little,  their  mat- 
ter showed  itself  to  them  more  plentiAilly ;  their  words  answered, 
their  composition  followed  ;  and  all,  as  in  a  well-ordered  family, 
presented  itself  in  the  place.  So  that  the  sum  of  all  is,  ready 
writing  makes  not  good  writing ;  but  good  writing  brings  on 
ready  writing. 

CHARACTER   OF   LORD   BACON. 

One,  though  he  be  excellent,  and  the  chief,  is  not  to  be  imitated 
alone ;  for  no  imitator  ever  grew  up  to  his  author ;  hkeness  is 
always  on  this  side  truth.  Yet  there  happened  in  my  time  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  lan- 
guage (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censo- 
rious. No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  sufiered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own 
graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him, 
without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke ;  and  had  his 
judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  af- 
fections more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard 
him  was,  lest  he  should  make  an  end. 

My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his 
place  or  honors,  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  greai- 
ness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
evei,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adveraity  I  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  he  could 
not  want.  Neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him, 
ds  knowing  no  accident  could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help 
to  make  it  manifest. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT.     1593—1633. 

GaoBSB  HiaBBKT,  a  roost  pious  and  learned  divine  of  the  Church  of 
Eoglaod,  ii  the  author  of  the  ^^Coundy  Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of 
Hbtf  Life,**  and  also  of  « Sacred  Poems,  and  Private  IjacQlations.''  We 
eumoC  give  the  object  of  the  ibrmer  better  than  in  his  own  words :— "  I  have 
resolved  to  set  down  the  Ibrm  and  character  of  a  true  pastor,  that  I  ina3r  have 
a  mark  to  aim  at,  which  also  I  will  setas  high  as  I  can, since  he  shoots  higher 
that  threatens  the  moon,  than  he  that  aims  at  a  tree.  Not  that  I  think,  if  a 
man  do  not  all  which  is  here  expressed,  he  presently  sins,  and  displeases 
God;  bot  that  it  is  a  good  strife  to  go  as  &r  as  we  can  in  pleasing  Him,  who 
hath  dona  so  much  Ibr  us."  The  work  consists  of  thirty-seven  chapters,  treat> 
iag  of  so  many  different  duties  of  the  "  Pastor."    The  last  chapter  is 

CONCERNING   DETRACTION. 

The  Country  Parson — ^perceiving  that  most,  when  they  are  at 
leiBure,  make  others'  faults  their  entertainment  and  discourse; 
and  that  even  some  good  men  think,  so  they  speak  truth,  they 
may  disclose  another's  fauh — finds  it  somewhat  difficult  how  to 
proceed  in  this  point.  For  if  he  absolutely  shut  up  men's  mouths, 
and  forbid  all  disclosing  of  faults,  many  an  evil  may  not  only  be, 
but  also  spread  in  his  parish,  without  any  remedy,  (which  cannot 
be  appb'ea  without  notice,)  to  the  dishonor  of  Grod,  and  tbe  infec- 
tion of  his  flock,  and  the  discomfort,  discredit,  and  hinderance  of 
the  pastor.  On  the  other  side,  if  it  be  unlawful  to  open  faults,  no 
benefit  or  advantage  can  make  it  lawful ;  for  we  must  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Now  the  Parson,  taking  this  point  to  task,  (which  is  so  exceedin 
useful,  and  hath  taken  so  deep  root  that  it  seems  the  very  life  an 
substance  of  conversation,)  hath  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discuss- 
ing of  it.  Faults  are  either  notorious  or  private.  Again,  notorious 
£Etult8  are  either  such  as  are  made  known  by  common  fame ;  and  of 
these  those  that  know  them  may  talk,  so  they  do  it  not  with  sport, 
but  commiseration : — or  else,  such  as  have  passed  judgment,  and 
been  corrected  either  by  whipping,  imprisoning,  or  the  like.  Of 
these  also  men  may  talk ;  and  more,  they  may  discover  them  to 
those  that  knew  them  not :  because  infamy  is  a  part  of  the  sen- 
tence against  malefactors,  which  the  law  intends,  as  is  evident  by 
those  which  are  branded  for  rogues  that  they  may  be  known,  or 
put  into  the  stocks  that  they  may  be  looked  upon.  But  some 
may  say,  though  the  law  allow  this,  the  gospel  doth  not :  which 
hath  so  much  advanced  charity,  and  ranked  backbiters  among  the 
generation  of  the  wicked.  But  this  is  easily  answered.  As  th** 
executioner  is  not  uncharitable  that  takes  away  the  life  of  the  con 
demned,  except,  besides  his  office,  he  adds  a  tincture  of  private 
malice  in  the  joy  and  haste  of  acting  his  part ;  so  neither  is  tte 
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that  defames  him  whom  the  law  would  have  defamed,  except  he 
also  do  it  out  of  rancor.  For,  in  infamy,  all  are  executioners ;  and 
the  law  gives  a  malefactor  to  all  to  he  defamed.  And,  as  malefac- 
tors may  lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  or  life ;  so  may  they  theii 
good  name,  and  the  possession  thereof,  which,  hefore  their  ofienc9 
.and  judgment,  they  had  in  all  men*s  hreasts.  For  all  are  honest, 
till  the  contrary  he  proved. — Besides,  it  concerns  the  common- 
wealth that  rc^es  should  he  known ;  and  charity  to  the  puhlic 
hath  the  precedence  of  private  charity.  So  that  it  is  so  far  from 
hein^  a  fault  to  discover  such  ofienders,  that  it  is  a  duty  rather ; 
which  may  do  much  good,  and  save  much  harm.— -Nevertheless, 
if  the  punished  deHnquent  shall  he  much  troubled  for  his  sins, 
and  turn  quite  another  man,  doubtless  then  also  men's  affections 
and  words  must  turn,  and  forbear  to  speak  of  that  which  even 
God  himself  hath  forgotten. 

As  a  poet,  Herbert  lanks  anionic  the  metapbjrsical  class,  belonging  to  tha 
^same  school  with  John  Donne.  His  poems  are  generally  of  a  serious  oharao- 
ter,  relating  either  to  the  grave  realities  of  this  life,  or  the  momentous  coo* 
cems  of  another.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  so  quaint,  so  filled  with  fiir> 
fetched  images  and  illustrations,  and  are  so  recondite  in  their  meaning,  that 
they  cannot  be  read  with  much  pleasure.  The  following  are  two  of  his  best 
pieces:*— 

SUNDAY. 

.  0  day  most  calm,  most  bright ! 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud ; 
Th*  endorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  care's  balm  and  bay ; 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light; — 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man;  whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  worky  days  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow. 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death.     But  thou  dost  puU 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone. 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

1  McAd— WUlmoU'a  "  Lives  of  Uie  EngUali  Sncred  Poets,"  which  oontalna  wcU-wrttten  noUeet  Of 
•kfcvlea,  SAnays.  WiUier,  OiIi'h  Fletcher,  OmrlM,  Crashaw,  MUton,  WatU,  Youn^  BliOr,  Cowftt^ 
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Sundays  the  pillars  are 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  bed  and  borders 
In  God's  rich  garden ;  that  in  bare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

Hie  Sundajrs  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternalf  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday,  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife ; 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And,  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 
Oh,  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  ftam  seven  to  seven; 
Till  diat  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven! 

THE    BOSOM   SIN.' 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  us  round ! 

Parents  first  season  us ;  then  schoolmasters 

Deliver  to  us  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 
To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin, 

Afiiictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in. 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises. 
Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears ; 

Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  consciences; 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears : 

Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 

One  cunning  bosom  sin  blows  quite  away. 


THOMAS  CAREW.    1589—1639. 


Or  the  personal  history  of  Thomas  Carew  we  have  not  many  particulars 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  afVer  travelling  abroad,  was  received  with 
great  favor  at  the  court  of  Charles  L  for  his  elegant  manners  and  personal 
accomplishments.  All  his  poems  are  short  and  occasional,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly popular  at  the  time.  *<  Sprightly,  polished,  and  perspicuous,"  says 
Headley,  "  every  part  of  his  works  displays  the  man  of  sense,  gallantry,  and 

1  •*Tbls  aonnet  la  •quaDj  admirable  (Or  the  weight,  number,  nnd  expression  of  the  thoofrhta,  and 
fer  the  simple  dignity  of  the  iMngvagv;  unleM,  Indeed,  a  fluiUdioua  taste  sboiUd  ol^|oct  tr  the  latter 
feair  ortte  sixth  hnm.-—adttUft. 
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breeding.  He  has  the  ease,  without  the  pedandy  of  Waller,  and  perhaps  leas 
conceit :"  and  Campbell  remarks  that  « hb  poems  hare  touches  of  elegance 
and  refinement,  which  their  trifling  sobgects  could  not  hare  yielded  without 
a  deUcate  and  deliberate  exercise  of  the  &ncy;  and  he  onites  the  point  and 
polish  of  later  times  with  many  of  the  genial  and  warm  tints  of  the  elder 
muse."  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  employed  such 
talents  upon  subjects  generally  so  trivial,  when  he  might  have  shone  in  the 
higher  walks  of  poetry,  and  built  for  himself  a  wide-spread  fiune. 

EPITAPH  ON   TH£   UU>T  MART  VILLIBBS. 

The  Lady  Mary  Villiers  lies 
Under  this  stone :  With  weeping  eyes 
The  parents  that  first  gave  her  birdi, 
And  their  sad  friends,  laid  her  in  earth :. 
If  any  of  tbem  (reader)  were 
Known  unto  thee,  shed  a  tear : 
Or  if  thyself  possess  a  gem, 
As  dear  to  thee,  as  this  to  them ; 
Though  a  stranger  to.  this  places 
Bewail  in  theirs,  thii^i  own  harid  case; 
For  thou  perhaps  at  thy  return 
Mayst  find  thy  darling  in  an  tun. 

PERSUASIONS  TO  LOVE. 

Starve  not  yourself^  because  you  may 
Thereby  rnake  me  pfaie  aMray; 
Nor  let  britde  beauty  make 
You  jrour  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  that  kively  fiu^e  will  foil : 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  nail ; 
'Tis  sooner  past,  *tis  sooner  done. 
Than  sununer's  rain,  or  winter's  suit! 
Most  fieeting  when  it  is  most  dear; 
Tis  gone,  while  we  but  say  'tis  hen. 
These  curious  locks  so  aptly  twined. 
Whose  every  hair  a  soul  doth  bind. 
Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 
White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest, 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 
Will  follow ;  in  the  dieek,  chin,  nose, 
Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose. 
And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those,  whom  now  you  servants  oallf 
Like  swallows,  when  your  smiuner's  done^ 
They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

PLEASURE, 

Bewitching  siren  I  gilded  rottenness  I 
Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  display'd 
Th'  enameird  outside,  and  the  honied  verge 
Of  the  fiur  cup  where  deadly  poison  lurks. 
Within,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  round i 
And,  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  diee  withooL 
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Grief  is  the  ahadow  waiting  on  thy  steps, 

Which,  as  thy  joys  'gin  towards  their  west  decline^ 

IXith  to  a  giant^s  spreading  form  extend 

Thy  dwarfish  stature.     Thou  thyself  art  pain, 

Greedy  intense  desire ;  and  the  keen  edge 

Of  thy  fierce  appetite  oft  strangles  thee, 

And  cuts  thy  slender  thread ;  but  still  the  terror 

And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end 

Mingles  with  gall  thy  most  refined  sweets : 

Tet  thy  Circeen  channs  transform  the  world. 

Captains  tfiat  have  resisted  war  and  death. 

Nations  that  oyer  fortune  have  triumph'd, 

Are  by  thy  magic  made  effeminate : 

Empires,  that  knew  no  limits  but  the  poles. 

Have  in  thy  wanton  lap  melted  away. 

Thou  wert  the  author  of  the  first  excess 

That  drew  this  reformation  on  the  gods ; 

Canst  thou,  then,  dream  those  powers  that  £rom  heRve» 

Banish'd  th*  efiect,  will  there  enthrone  the  cause  ? 

To  thy  voluptuous  den  fly,  witcl^  from  hence ; 

There  dwell,  for  ever  drown'd  in  brutish  sense. 


GERYASE  KARKHAM. 


GsmvASB  Makuluc  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza* 
beth,  James  L,  and  Charles  I.,  but  neither  the  period  of  his  birth  nor  his 
death  has  been  ascertained.  He  commenced  author  about  the  year  1592,  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
His  education  had  been  very  liberal,  for  he  was  esteemed  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  general  compiler  for  the  booksellers,  writing  upon 
ahnoat  every  siib|jeot  His  popularity  in  his  day  was  unrivalled,  many  of  his 
works  teaching  numerous  editions.'  The  following  excellent  remarks  are 
from  his  woirk  on  Housewifery  ;>— 

THE   GOOD  HOUSEWIFE. 

Next  unto  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life,  it  is  meet  that  oui 
English  housewife  be  a  woman  of  great  modesty  and  temperanctj, 
as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ;  inwardly,  as  in  her  behavior 
and  carriage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  vio- 
lence of  rage,  passion,  and  himior,  coveting  less  to  direct  than  to 

I  See  a  IM  of  bis  worka  In  Lowndes's  •<  BUdlOfTapby,"  UL  1311,  and  In  Drake**  •'Shakspcare," 
I.  SM:  al»o  in  the  '*Cenaara  Ltterarta,"  v.  Itfr^llT. 

I I  mmt  five  Uie  tiUe  as  a  curiosity:  "The  Ensllsh  Honae-WUe^  oootainlnK  the  Inward  and  out* 
ward  vlrtuea  which  oofht  to  be  la  a  oomplfeat  woman.  As  her  akUl  In  pbyikk,  chirnrsery,  cookery 
extraction  of  oylm  banqueUng-stuli;  ordering  of  great  feasts,  preaervinff  of  all  sorts  of  wtnen,  con- 
eetted  srcrvts,  dlsUUaUons,  perflimea,  ordering  of  wool,  hemp,  flax;  toaklnf  cloth  and  dying,  the 
knowledge  of  dayrtes,  office  of  malting,  of  oats,  their  excellent  rales  In  fhmUles;  of  brewing,  baking* 
and  all  other  thtaiga  belonging  to  an  household.  A  work  generally  approved,  and  now  the  eigfttb 
tiM  mneb  angmeoted,  purged,  and  made  most  profitable  and  neoesaary  tor  aU  mm,  and  tbe  general 
•oaAoftUaBaUoB.    ByO. 
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be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiable,  and  de- 
lightful ;  and,  though  occasion  of  mishaps  or  the  misgovemment 
of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts,  yet  virtuously  to 
suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  home 
from  his  error,  than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least 
spark  of  his  evil ;  calling  into  her  mind,  that  evil  and  uncomely 
language  is  deformed,  though  uttered  even  to  servants ;  but  most 
monstrous  and  u^ly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a 
husband :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel  and  diet,  both  which  she 
shall  proportion  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's 
estate  and  calling,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large :  for 
it  is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost,  we  take  away  increase ; 
If  we  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption  ;  but 
if  we  preserve  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adver- 
saries of  fortune,  provided  that  such  preservation  be  honest  and 
conscionable. 

To  conclude,  our  English  housewife  must  be  of  chaste  thoughts, 
stout  courage,  patient,  untired,  watchful,  diligent,  witty,  pleasant, 
constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighborhood,  wise  in  dis- 
course, but  not  frequent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  but 
not  bitter  or  talkative,  secret  in  her  affiurs,  comfortable  in  her  coun- 
sels, and  generally  skilful  in  the  worthy  knowledges  which  do 
belong  to  her  vocation. 


GEORGE  SANDYS.    1587—1643. 


This  eminent  aaored  poet,  the  son  of  Aichbishop  Sandys,  was  bom  in 
1587,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  St  Mary's  Hall,  OiifonL  He  spent 
many  years  in  travelling  in  the  East,  visiting  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Persia, 
Egypt,  &c.;  and  notwithstanding  the  labors  of  more  recent  travellers,  his 
works  still  have  a  high  reputation,  and  are  still  referred  to  as  of  the  first  au- 
dienticity  and  credit  To  an  ardent  spirit  of  curiosity  and  research,  be  united 
a  pore  and  discriminating  taste,  and  a  spirit  of  true  pie^.     He  died  in  1643.' 

The  principal  poetical  work  of  Sandys  is  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  incomparably  the  most  poetical  in  the  English  language,  but  yet,  at  the 
present  day,  scarcely  known. 

THE   LAMENTATION   OF   DAVID   OVER   SAUL   AND  JONATHAN. 

Thy  beauty,  Israel,  is  fled,   . 

Sunk  to  the  dead ; 
How  are  the  valiant  fidlen  1  the  slain 

Thy  mountains  stain. 
Oh  1  let  it  not  in  Gath  be  known, 
Nor  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon: 
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Lest  that  md  story  should  excite 

Their  dire  delight! 
Lest  in  the  torrent  of  our  woe, 

Their  pleasure  flow : 
Lest  their  triumphant  daughters  ring 
Their  cjrmbals,  and  their  peeans  sing. 

Yon  hills  of  Gilboa,  never  may 

Yon  offerings  pay; 
No  morning  dew,  nor  fhiitfhl  showers, 

Clothe  you  with  flowers : 
Sanl  and  his  arms  there  made  a  spoil, 
As  if  ontooch'd  with  sacred  oiL 

The  bow  of  noble  Jonadian 

Great  battles  won; 
His  arrows  on  the  migh^r  fed, 

With  slaughter  red. 
Saul  nerer  raised  his  arm  in  vain, 
His  sword  still  glutted  with  the  slain. 

How  lovely!  0  how  pleasant!  when 

They  lived  with  men ! 
Than  eagles  swiAer ;  stronger  flur 

Than  lions  are : 
Whom  love  in  life  so  strongly  tied. 
The  stroke  of  death  could  not  divide. 

Sad  Israel's  daughters,  weep  for  Sanl ; 

Lament  his  fall, 
Who  fed  you  with  the  earth's  increase, 

And  crowned  with  peace ; 
'^A  robes  of  Tyrian  purple  decked, 
And  gems  which  sparkling  light  reflect 

How  are  thy  worthies  by  the  sword 

Of  war  devour'd ! 
O  Jonathan  1  the  better  part 

Of  my  torn  heart! 
The  savage  rocks  have  drunk  thy  blood : 
My  brother !  0  how  kind !  how  good ! 

Tliy  love  was  great;  0  never  more 

To  man,  man  bore ! 
No  woman,  when  most  passionate. 

Loved  at  that  rate ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fidlen  in  fight! 
They  and  their  glory  set  in  night! 

Tlie  fbllowing  is  a  part  of  his  preface  to  his  travels,  admirable  aake  ibi  ih? 
beauty  and  piety  of  its  spirit,  and  for  the  vigor  of  its  style  >» 

THX   FALL  OF   ANCIBNT  BlIFIRXS. 

The  partB  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  countries  and  king- 
doms :  once  the  seats  of  most  glorious  and  triumphant  empires ; 
the  theatres  of  valor  and  heroical  actions ;  the  soils  enriched  with 
aO  earthly  felicities;  the  places  where  nature  hath  produced  her 

ic 
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ffonderfal  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been  invented* 
and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy,  and  civility  have 
been  planted,  have  flourished :  and,  lastly,  where  God  himself 
did  place  his  own  commonwealth,  gave  laws  and  caacles,  inspired 
his  prophets,  sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  all,  where 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he  honored  the 
earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, triumphed  over  death,  and  ascended  into  glory.  Which 
countries,  once  so  glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are 
now,  through  vice  and  ingratitude,  become  the  most  deplored 
spectacles  of  extreme  misery.  They  remain  waste  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  receptacles  of  wiid  beatsts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ; 
large  territories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited;  goodly  cities 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins,  glorious  tem- 
ples either  subverted  or  prostituted  to  impiety ;  true  religion  dis- 
countenanced and  oppressed ;  all  nobility  extinffoished ;  no  light 
of  learning  permitted,  nor  virtue  cherished ;  vidence  and  rapine 
insulting  over  all,  and  leavinff  no  security  save  to  an  abject  mind 
and  unlooked-on  poverty ;  which  calamities  of  theirs,  so  great  and 
deserved,  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions. 
For  assistance  wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of 
their  present  condition ;  but,  so  far  as  convenience  might  permit, 
presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates  and  first  antiquities 
of  those  people  and  countries :  thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly ;  and  as- 
surance that  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saving  Gkxl,  so  no- 
thing stable  but  by  his  grace  and  protection 


WILLIAM  CHILLINGWORTH.     1602—1644. 

Okx  of  the  most  distingiuBhed  diymes  of  the  chnrch  of  England,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  opposers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  chuioh  of  Rome,  is  William 
Chillingworth.  He  was  born  in  Oxibrd,  in  1602,  and  studied  there.  Soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  a  Jesuit,  by  the  name  of  Fisber,  argued  him  into  a 
belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  he  consequently  went  to  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Bouay,  and  there  studied  ibr  some  time.  But  his  fUends  induced 
him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  additional  study  of  the  points  of  differ^ 
eoce  between  the  Papists  and  Protestants,  be  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and 
in  his  great  work,  soon  after  published,  entitled  <*  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,''  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  defend- 
ers of  the  Protestant  church  that  EnglsM^d  ever  p^roduced.  In  it,  he  maintains 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice^  and  the  only  rule  to 
which  appeals  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  contiovetBiet.  lliese  points 
he  proves  conclusively,  and  tiie  work  has  ever  been  oonsidered  as  a  model 
pf  X>erspicnous  reasoning. 

Locke,  in  one  of  his  works,  afiar  setting  ibrth  the  great  importaiioe  of  p«r> 
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tfiemif  in  4ie  ait  of  speaking,  sajra,  **  There  most  also  be  right  reasaniiigi 
widiQDt  which  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose  the  speaker.  And  for  attain- 
iqg  thia  end,  I  should  propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  hj 
his  example,  will  both  teach  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning,  be^ 
fer  dian  any  work  I  know."  And  Gibbon,  the  historian,  alluding  to  our 
sndior,  on  his  recantation  from  popery,  says,  <*His  new  creed  was  built  on 
file  principle,  that  the  Bible  is  our  sole  judge,  and  private  reason  onr  sole 
iBtBiTreier ;  and  he  most  ably  maintains  this  position  in  the  *  Religion  of  a 
Ihpoiestani,'  a  book  whioh  is  still  esteemed  the  most  solid  defence  of  the  Re* 
fimnation." 

THE   NBCB8SITY   OF   AN   UNADULTERATED   SCRIPTURE. 

He  that  w<mld  usurp  an  absolute  lordship  and  tyranny  over  any 
people,  need  not  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  abro- 
gating and  disannulling  the  laws,  made  to  maintain  the  common 
Eberty ;  for  he  mav  frustrate  their  intent,  and  compass  his  own 
designs  as  well,  if  he  can  get  the  power  and  authority  to  interpret 
them  as  he  pleases,  and  add  to  them  what  he  pleases,  and  to  have 
his  interpretations  and  additions  stand  for  laws  :  if  he  can  rule  his 
people  by  his  laws,  and  his  laws  by  his  lawyers.  So  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  establish  her  tyranny  over  men's  consciencesi  needed 
not  either  to  abolish  or  corrupt  the  Holy  Scripturest  the  pillars  and 
supporters  of  Christian  liberty :  but  the  more  expedite  way,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  successful,  was,  to  gain  the  opinion 
and  esteem  of  the  public  and  authorized  interpreter  of  them,  and 
the  authority  of  adding  to  them  what  doctrine  she  pleased,  under 
the  title  of  traditions  or  definitions.  The  matter  being  once  thus 
ordered,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  made  in  efiect  not  your 
directors  and  judges,  (no  farther  than  you  please,)  but  your  ser- 
vants and  instruments,  always  pressed  and  in  readiness  to  advance 
your  designs,  and  disabled  whoUy  with  minds  so  qualified  lo  pre- 

tudice  or  impeach  them ;  it  is  safe  for  you  to  put  a  crown  on  their 
lead,  and  a  reed  in  their  hands,  and  to  bow  before  them,  and  ciy, 
**  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews !"  to  pretend  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and 
respect,  and  reverence  to  them,  as  here  you  do.  But  to  Httle  pur- 
pose is  verbal  reverence  without  entire  submission  and  sincere 
obedience;  and,  as  our  Saviour  said  of  some,  so  the  scripture, 
could  it  speak,  I  believe  would  say  to  you,  **  Why  call  ye  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  that  which  I  command  you  ?*'  Cast  away 
the  vain  and  arrogant  pretence  of  infallibility,  which  makes  your 
errors  incurable.  Leave  picturing  Gk)d,  and  worshipping  him  by 
pictures.  "  Teach  not  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.'' 
Debar  not  the  laity  of  the  testament  of  Christ's  blood.  Let  your 
public  prayers,  and  psalms,  and  hymns,  be  in  such  knguage  aa 
}»  for  the  edification  of  the  assistants.  Take  not  from  tKe  clergy 
that  liberty  of  marriage  which  Christ  hath  left  them.  Do  not  im- 
pose upon  men  that  humility  of  wcnshipping  angeb  which  Rt 
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pAul  condemns.  Teach  no  more  proper  sacrifices  of  Christ  but 
one.  Acknowledge  them  that  die  in  Christ  to  be  blessed,  and  ^to 
rest  from  their  labors."  Acknowledge  the  sacrament  after  conse- 
cration to  be  bread  and  wine,  as  weU  as  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
Let  not  the  weapons  of  your  warfare  be  carnal,  such  as  are  mas- 
sacres, treasons,  persecutions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  means  either 
violent  or  fraudulent :  these  and  other  things,  which  the  scripture 
commands  you,  do,  and  then  we  shall  willingly  give  you  such  tes- 
thnony  as  you  deserve ;  but  till  you  do  so,  to  talk  of  estimation, 
respect,  and  reverence  to  the  scripture,  is  nothing  else  but  talk. 

SCRIFTURB  ALONE   THE   RULE   OF   FAITH. 

This  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  men  upon  the 
words  ot  Qod,  the  special  senses  of  men  upon  the  general  words 
of  Gk)d,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consciences  together,  under 
the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation ;  this  vain  conceit  that 
we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  Qod  better  than  in  the  words  of 
Qod:  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations,  and  tyrannous  enforc- 
ing them  upon  others :  this  restraining  of  the  word  of  Qod  from 
that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandings  of  men  from 
that  liberty,  wherein  Chnst  and  the  apostles  left  them,  is,  and 
hath  been,  the  only  fountain  of  all  the  schisms  of  the  church,  and 
that  which  makes  them  immortal;  the  common  incendiary  of 
Christendom,  and  that  which  (as  I  said  before^  tears  into  pieces, 
not  the  coat,  but  the  bowels  and  members  of  Cnrist.  Take  away 
these  walls  of  separation,  and  all  will  quickly  be  one.  Take  away 
this  persecuting,  burning,  cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  sub- 
scribing to  the  words  of  men,  as  the  words  of  Qod ;  require  of 
Christians  only  to  believe  Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but 
him  only ;  let  those  leave  claiming  infaUibility  that  have  no  title 
to  it,  and  let  them  that  in  their  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  like- 
ivise  in  their  actions ;  in  a  word,  take  away  tyranny,  which  is 
the  deviPs  instrument  to  support  errors,  and  superstitions,  and 
impieties,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  which  could  not  other- 
wise long  withstand  the  power  of  truth  ;  I  say,  take  away  tyranny, 
and  restore  Christians  to  their  just  and  full  liberty  of  captivating 
their  understanding  to  scripture  only,  and  as  rivers,  when  they 
have  a  free  passage,  run  all  to  the  ocean,  so  it  may  well  be  hoped, 
by  God's  blessing,  that  universal  hberty,  thus  moderated,  may 
quickly  reduce  Christendom  to  truth  and  unity. 

THE   SIN   OF   DUELLING. 

We  are  so  far  from  seeking  that  honor  which  is  of  Gkxi,  from 
endeavoring  to  attain  unto,  or  so  much  as  countenancing  such 
yiituest  wluch  Qod  bath  often  professed  that  he  wiJl  exalt  and 
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gJorify,  such  as  hamility,  and  patiently  bearing  of  mjnries,  that 

we  pmce  oar  honor  and  reputation  in  the  contrary;  that  ig  counted 

DoUe  and  generous  in  the  world's  opinion,  which  is  odious  and 

abominable  in  the  sight  of  God.     If  thy  brother  ofiend  or  injure 

thee,  forgive  him,  saith  Christ ;  if  he  proceed,  forgive  him :  what 

nntil  seven  times  ?    Ay,  until  seventy  times  seven  times.     But 

how  is  this  doctrine  received  now  in  the  world  ?     What  counsel 

would  men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  give  thee  in  such  a 

case  T     How  would  the  soberest,  discreetest,  well-bred  Christians 

advise  thee  ?    *Why  thus :  If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbor  have 

ofiered  thee  an  injury,  or  affront,  forgive  him  ?  by  no  means ;  of 

sU  things  in  the  world  take  heed  of  that :  thou  art  utterly  undone 

in  thy  reputation  then,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.     What  is  to  be 

done  then  T     Why,  let  not  thy  heart  rest,  let  all  other  business 

and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till  thou  hast  his  blood.     What !  a 

man's  Uood  for  an  injurious  passionate  speech,  for  a  disdainful 

look !     Nay,  this  is  not  all :  that  thou  mayest  gain  amongst  men 

the  reputation  of  a  discreet  well-tempered  muiderer,  be  sure  thou 

killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thy  blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the 

provocation,  but  proceed  with  as  much  temper  and  settledness  of 

reason*  with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldst 

to  the  communion :  after  some  several  days'  meditation,  invite  him, 

mildly  and  affiibly,  into  some  retired  place ;  and  there  let  it  be  put 

to  the  trial,  whether  thy  life  or  his  must  answer  the  injury. 

Oh  roost  horrible  Christianity  !  That  it  should  be  a  most  sure 
settled  way  for  a  man  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the 
world,  if  he  shall  dare  to  perform  a  commandment  of  Christ's, 
which  is  as  necessary  to  be  observed  by  him,  if  he  have  any  hope 
of  attaining  heaven,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for  the  sustaining  of  his 
life !  That  ever  it  should  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  to 
walk  so  exactly  and  curiously  contrary  to  the  ways  of  Grod ;  that 
whereas  he  every  day  and  hour  sees  himself  contemned  and 
despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  servant,  his  creature,  upon  whom 
he  might  (without  any  possible  imputation  of  unrighteousness) 
pour  down  the  phials  of  his  fierce  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet 
He,  notwithstanding,  is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  ther, 
hoping  that  his  long-suffering  may  lead  thee  to  repentance,  and 
earnestly  desiring  and  solicitmg  thee  by  his  ministers  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  him  !  Yet,  that  thou,  for  all  this,  for  a  blow  in  anger, 
it  may  be,  for  a  word,  or  less,  shouldst  take  upon  thee  to  send 
his  soul,  or  thine,  or,  it  may  be,  both,  clogged  and  pressed  with 
all  your  sins  unrepented  of,  (for  thou  canst  not  be  so  wild  as  to 
think  thou  canst  repent  of  thy  sins,  and  yet  resolve  upon  such  a 
business,)  to  expect  your  sentence  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Qod ;  wilfully  and  irrecoverably  to  deprive  yourselves  of  all  those 
Ues^  means  which  God  had  contrived  for  your  salvation,  the 

16« 
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power  of  hiB  word,  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  his  sacrameDts,  ail 
which  you  shall  utterly  exclude  yourselves  from,  and  leave  your- 
selves in  such  a  state,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  God*s  power  to  do 
you  any  good  !* 

m  tki  i$tt, -nt/MkmlktM  in  hit  Umii,tkn9k  mo  G^» 


FRANCIS  QUARLES.     1592—1644. 

Fbakcis  Qvablxs  was  born  at  Stewards,  near  Romford,  Essex,  in  1592. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  whence  ■  he  went  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  where  "  he  studied,"  says  his  widow,  » the  laws  of  England,  not 
so  much  out  of  desire  to  benefit  himself  thereby,  as  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  to  compose  suits  and  differences  between  them."  Subsequently  he  went 
over  to  Ireland,  and  became  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher.  On  the  break, 
ing  out  of  the  rebellion  there,  in  1641,  he  fled  to  England  lor  safety,  and  died 
three  years  afVer. 

K  There  is  not,"  says  Montgomery,  ^in  English  literature  a  name  more 
wronged  than  that  of  Quarles;  wronged,  too,  by  those  who  ought  best  to  have 
disoemed,  and  most  generously  acknowledged  his  merits  in  contradistinction 
to  his  defects."  True,  his  writings  are  occasionally  defaced  by  vulgarisms 
and  deformed  by  quaint  conceits,  but  his  beauties  abundantly  atone  for  his 
defects;  the  latter  being  comparatively  few,  while  his  works  generally  are 
characterized  by  great  learning,  lively  fancy,  and  profound  piely.  **He  too 
often,  no  doubt,"  says  Headley,  **  mistook  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  for  the 
inspiration  of  flmcy.  To  mix  the  waters  of  Jordan  and  Helicon  in  the  same 
oup  was  reserved  for  the  hand  of  Milton ;  and  for  him,  and  him  only,  to  find 
the  bays  of  Mount  Olivet  equally  verdant  with  those  of  Parnassus.  Tet,  as 
the  efibsions  of  a  real  poetical  mind,  however  thwarted  by  untowardness  of 
subject,  will  seldom  be  rendered  totally  abortive,  we  find  in  Quarles  original 
imagery,  striking  sentiment,  fertility  of  expression,  and  happy  combinations ; 
with  a  compression  of  style  that  merits  the  observation  of  writers  of  verse." 

His  chief  poetical  works  are  his  «  Emblems,"  « Divine  Poems,"  and  "Job 
Militant,  ^^-ith  Meditations  divine  and  mdral."  His  **  Emblems"  consist  of  a 
set  of  quaint  pictorial  designs,  referring  to  moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  each 
elucidated  by  appropriate  verses. 

O  THAT  THOU  W0ULD8T  HIDE  ME  IN  THE  GRAVE,  THAT  THOU  W0ULD8T 
KEEP  ME  IN  SECRET  UNTIL  THY  WRATH  BE  FAST. 

Ah  1  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  what  path  untrod 
Shall  I  seek  out  to  scape  the  fliuning  rod 
Of  my  oflended,  of  my  angry  God  ? 


1  •*  Will  yon  tntniat  ^^  to  mrmoBUiBc,  and  liftcr^r  to  Dssron  r  wui  you  oonaUtate  thOM 
ton,  who  desptoe  you,  and  dwpiae  equal  laws,  and  wafe  war  wUh  the  eternal  prindplee  of  JnaCloe  r 
Had  tlte  duelll«t  destroyed  your  neighbor,  had  your  own  fkther  been  klUed  by  Uw  man  who  aoUdif 
your  •uShiire ;  had  your  aon,  laid  low  by  hlii  Imnd,  been  brought  to  your  door  pale  in  death  and  wel- 
terinff  in  blood,  would  you  then  think  the  crime  a  small  one  r  Would  yon  honor  with  your  coni* 
Jonoe,  and  elevate  to  power  by  your  ron,  the  guUty  moneter  r  And  what  would  you  think  of  youi 
neirhbors,  iC  regardkwa  of  your  agony,  they  should  reward  him  r  And  yet,  such  seenes  of  unuttera* 
ale  anguish  are  mulUpUod  every  year.  Every  year  the  dnelHst  is  cutting  down  the  ndflibor  of 
mmttadt,**  kc.  Bead— an  admirable  sermon  entitled  **Bcinedy  S>r  DuelUag,'*  by  Bar.  Lj 
Bccdwr,  D.  D^  d^vered  shorUy  ofter  Alesandcr  BaaiiltoB  was  aiordered  by  Aaroa 


Where  sliall  I  sojourn  ?  what  lund  sea  will  hide 
My  head  from  thunder  ?  where  shall  I  abide, 
Until  his  flames  be  quenched  or  laid  aside  f 

What  if  my  feet  should  take  their  hasty  flight, 
And  seek  protection  in  the  shades  of  night? 
Alas  1  no  shades  can  blind  the  God  of  light 

What  if  my  soul  should  take  the  wings  of  day, 
And  find  some  desert;  if  she  springs  away, 
The  wings  of  Vengeance  clip  as  &8t  as  they. 

What  if  some  solid  rock  should  entertain 
My  frighted  soul  ?  can  solid  rocks  restrain 
The  stroke  of  Justice  and  not  cleave  in  twain  ? 

Nor  sea,  nor  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  rock,  nor  cave, 

Nor  silent  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grave, 

What  flame-eyed  Fury  means  to  smite,  can  save. 

Tis  vain  to  flee ;  till  gentle  Mercy  show 

Her  better  eye,  the  farther  off"  we  go. 

The  swing  of  Justice  deals  the  mightier  blow. 

Th'  ingenuous  child,  corrected,  doth  not  fly 
His  angry  mother's  hand,  but  clings  more  nigh, 
And  quenches  with  his  tears  her  flaming  eye. 

Great  God  I  there  is  no  safety  here  below ; 

Thou  art  my  fortress,  thou  that  seem'st  my  fbe ; 

''A  thou,  that  strik'st  the  stroke,  must  guard  the  blow. 

THK   WORU). 

She's  empty :  hark !  she  sounds :  there's  nothing  there 

But  noise  to  fill  thy  ear ; 
Thy  vain  inquiry  can  at  length  but  find 

A  blast  of  murmuring  wind : 
It  is  a  cask  &at  seems  as  full  as  fair. 

But  merely  tunn'd  with  air. 
Fond  youth,  go  build  thy  hopes  on  better  grounds ; 

The  soul  that  vainly  founds 
Her  joys  upon  this  world,  but  feeds  on  empty  sounds. 

She's  empty:  hark!  she  sounds:  there's  nothing  in't; 

The  spark-engendering  flint 
Shall  sooner  melt,  and  hardest  raunce^  shall  flrst 

Dissolve  and  quench  thy  thirst. 
Ere  this  fidse  world  shall  still  thy  stormy  breast 

With  smooth-fiiced  calms  of  rest. 
Thou  mayst  as  well  expect  meridian  light 

From  shades  of  black-mouth'd  night. 
As  in  this  empty  world  to  find  a  full  delight 

She's  empty:  hark!  she  sounds:  'tis  void  and  vast; 

What  if  some  flattering  blast 
Of  flamous  honor  should  perchance  be  there. 

And  whisper  in  thine  ear? 

1  A4nrcnML 
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It  is  but  wind,  and  blows  but  where  it  list, 

And  vanisheth  like  mist. 
Poor  honor  earth  can  give!  What  generous  mind 

Would  be  so  base  to  bind 
Her  heaven-bred  soul,  a  slave  to  serve  a  blast  of  wind  ? 

She^s  empty  *.  hark  I  she  sounds :  'tis  but  a  ball 

For  fools  to  play  withal ; 
The  painted  film  but  of  a  stronger  bubble^ 

That's  lined  with  silken  trouble. 
It  is  a  world  whose  work  and  recreation 

Is  vanity  and  vexation : 
A  hag,  repaired  with  vice-complexion 'd  paint, 

A  quest^house  of  complaint 
It  is  a  saint,  a  fiend ;  worse  fiend  when  most  a  saint 

She's  emp^ :  hark  I  she  sounds :  *tis  vain  and  void. 

What's  here  to  be  er^joy'd 
But  grief  and  sickness,  and  large  bills  of  sorrow, 

Drawn  now  and  cross'd  to-morrow  ? 
Or,  what  are  men  but  pufis  of  dying  breath, 

Revived  with  living  death  ? 
Fond  youth,  O  build  thy  hopes  on  surer  grounds 

Than  what  dull  flesh  propounds : 
Trust  not  this  hollow  world ;  she's  empty :  hark !  she  aoimds 

HBRCY   TEMPERING  JUSTICE, 

Had  not  the  milder  hand  of  Mercy  broke 
The  furious  violence  of  that  fatal  stroke 
Ofiended  Justice  struck,  we  had  been  quite 
Lost  in  the  shadows  of  eternal  night 
Thy  mercy,  Lord,  is  like  the  morning  sun, 
Wliose  beams  undo  what  sable  night  hath  done ; 
Or  like  a  stream,  the  current  of  whose  course, 
Restrain'd  awhile,  runs  with  a  swifter  force. 
Oh !  let  me  glow  beneath  those  saored  beams, 
And  aAer,  bathe  me  in  those  silver  streams ; 
To  Thee  alone  my  sorrows  shall  appeal : 
Hath  earth  a  wound  too  hard  for  heaven  to  heal  ? 

Though  in  his  day  Quarles  was  mostly  known  as  a  poet,  he  was  also  the 
author  of  a  few  prose  works,  the  principal  of  which  it  the  **  Enchiridion,' 
containing  Instimtions  divine,  contemplative,  practical,  RMiral,  ethical,  eco- 
nomical, political."  Of  this,  Headley  remarks,  "had  this  little  piece  been 
written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  its  author  would  have  been  classed  with  the 
wise  men  of  his  coimtry."    The  following  are  some  specimens  of  it>— 

If  thou  be  ambitious  of  honor,  and  yet  fearful  of  the  canker  of 
honor,  envy,  so  behave  thyself,  that  opinion  may  be  satisfied  in 
this,  that  thou  seekest  merit,  and  not  fame ;  and  that  thou  attri- 
butest  thy  preferment  rather  to  Providence  than  thy  own  virtue. 
Honor  is  a  due  debt  to  the  deserver ;  and  who  ever,  envied  the 

1  Oomponnded  of  t*  {en),  Min,"  and  yctf  (dMr),  '*the  hand :"— soineUiInf  held  •*lfi  th«  lAnd,**  ■ 
**  wnumL'    EMd— nn  articte  on  tkli  ttmtke  In  tte  Retro.iMecUve  Bcview,  U.  Sil. 
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payment  of  a  debt  ?  A  just  advancement  is  a  providential  act ; 
and  who  ever  envied  the  act  of  Providence  T 

If  evil  men  speak  good,  or  good  men  evil,  of  thy  conversation, 
examine  all  thy  actions,  and  suspect  thyself.  But  if  evil  men 
tpeak  evil  of  tnee,  hold  it  as  thy  honor ;  and,  by  way  .of  thank- 
fulness, love  them ;  but  upon  condition  that  they  continue  to  hate 
thee. 

To  tremble  at  the  siffht  of  thy  sin,  makes  thy  faith  the  less  apt 
to  tremble :  the  devils  believe  and  tromble,  because  they  tromble 
il  what  they  believe ;  their  belief  brings  trembling :  thy  trembling 
brings  belief. 

If  thou  desire  to  be  truly  valiant,  fear  to  do  any  injury :  he 
that  fears  not  to  do  evil,  is  always  afraid  to  sufier  evil ;  he  that 
never  fears,  is  desperate ;  and  he  that  fears  always,  is  a  coward. 
He  is  tlie  true  valiant  man,  that  dares  nothing  but  what  he  may, 
and  fears  nothing  but  what  he  ought. 

U  thou  stand  guilty  of  oppression,  or  wrongfully  possest  of 
another's  right,  see  thou  make  restitution  before  thou  ffivest  an 
afans :  if  otnerwise,  what  art  thou  but  a  thief,  and  mucest  God 
thy  receiver  T 

When  thou  prayest  for  spiritual  graces,  let  thy  prayer  be  abso- 
lute ;  when  for  temporal  blessings,  add  a  clause  of  Grod's  pleasure: 
in  both,  with  fiuth  and  humiliation :  so  shalt  thou,  undoubtedly, 
receive  what  thou  desirest,  or  more,  or  better.  Never  prayer 
rightly  made,  was  made  unheard ;  or  heard,  ungranted. 

Not  to  give  to  the  poor,  is  to  take  from  him.  Not  to  feed  the 
hungry,  if  thou  hast  it,  is  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power  to  kill  him. 
That,  therefore,  thou  mayst  avoid  both  sacrilege  and. murder,  be 
chantabl^. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  T  Be  bravely  revenged :  slight  it,  and 
the  work's  begun  ;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished :  he  is  below  him- 
self that  is  not  above  an  injury. 

Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee ;  nor  too  long, 
lest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it  bum  thee :  if  thou  like  it, 
it  deceives  thee ;  if  thou  love  it,  it  disturbs  thee ;  if  thou  lust  after 
it,  it  destroys  thee  :  if  virtue  accompany  it,  it  is  the  heart's  para- 
dise ;  if  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soul's  purgatory :  it  is  the  wise 
man's  bonfire,  and  the  fool's  furnace. 

Use  law  and  physic  only  for  necessity ;  they  that  use  them 
otherwise,  abuse  themselves  into  weak  bodies  and  b'ght  purses : 
they  are  good  remedies,  bad  businesses,  and  worse  recrea- 
tions. 

If  what  thou  hast  received  from  God  thou  sharest  to  the  poor, 
thou  hast  gained  a  blessing  by  the  hand ;  if  what  thou  hast  taken 
bom  the  poor,  thou  givest  to  God,  thou  hast  purchased  a  curse 
into  the  buqgain.    He  that  puts  to  pious  uses  what  he  hath  got 
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by  impious  UBUTy,  robs  the  spittle^  to  make  an  hoepital ;  and  tlM 
cry  of  the  one  will  out-plead  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

Qdre  nol  thy  toncrue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner. 
A  word  unspoken  is,  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine ;  if 
Tented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be  hekl 
wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. 

Wisdom  without  innocency  is  knavery;  innocency  without 
wisdom  is  foolery:  be,  therefore,  ae- wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent 
as  dores.  The  subtilty  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  innocency  of 
the  dore ;  the  innocency  of  the  dore  coirects  the  subtiky  of  the 
serpent.     What  Grod  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  separate* 


WILLIAM  DRUMMOND.    15S5— 1649. 

WiiAiAX  Dmumi on,  of  Hawthomden,  the  first  Soottiah  poet  that  wiota 
well  in  Englifth,  waa  bom  in  1585.  <<To  the  scholar  and  the  wit  he  added 
every  elegant  attainment  After  forming  his  taste  at  the  University  of  £dui- 
burgh,  he  enlarged  his  views  by  travelling  and  by  a  cultivation  of  the  modem 
languages.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  smdied  the  law,  but  soon  left  it  ibr 
more  congenial  pursuits.  The  character  of  his  poetry  is  variouS|  consisting 
of  ioimets,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  religions  and  other  poems.  His  sonnets  are 
the  moat  beantiful,  and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  excellenee^  His  greatest 
oharm  is,  unaffected  feeling,  and  unaffected  language."*  His  fbeiings  were 
so  intense  on  the  side  of  the  royalists,  that  the  execution  of  Charles  is  said  to 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
December,  1649.    The  following  are  specimens  of  his  sonnets*  >— 

THE    PRAISE   OF   A  SOLITARY   LIFE. 

• 

Thrice  happy  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove. 

Far  firom  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own ; 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  Love. 

O  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  1 

O !  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalm'd,  which  new-bom  flowers  imfbld, 

Than  that  applause  vain  honor  doth  bequeath  I 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  I 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  tioubles,  slights : 

Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

I  Thu  tesm  was  origlrally  Applied  to  a  lasar-houMb  or  rooeptade  fbr  persona  aObcted  witk  htproaf, 
bat  afterwards  to  aii  hospital  of  any  kind. 

•  laa  leCMivecUvw  leview.  Lk.  ut. 

Omnunond's  sonnets,  I  tl  lali«  oom*  aa  near  aa  almoat  any  otters  to  tbe  pedtotten  of  tUa  klai 
«r  writing,  which  should  embody  a  sentiment,  anderery  shade  of  a  awitlment,  aa  It  vsrlee  with  tl^Nl 
•ad  ptaoe  sad  hmaor,  with  the  tttimyfUHt  or  miitMSt  oC  ■  1 
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Sleep,  Silence*  child,  sweet  fiither  ol*  loft  res^ 

Prince,  whose  approach  peeoe  to  all  mortals  brings. 

Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings, 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  oppressed ; 

Lo,  bjr  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumbering,  with  forgetfulness  possessed, 

And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  Mrings 
Thou  sparest,  alas  I  who  cannot  be  thy  guest 

Since  I  am  thine,  O  come,  but  with  that  ftce 
To  inward  light,  which  thou  art  wont  to  show. 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe ; 

Or  iff  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace, 
Come  as  thou  Wilt,  and  what  thtMi  wih  bequeath ; 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

The  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  was  suddenly  snatche<l 
iway  by  death,  and  ihe  sonnets  which  dwell  on  his  own  aflUetions  are  as 
HiU  of  true  leeling  as  poetic  merit. 

OX   SPRING. 

Sweet  Spring,  thoa  tom^sti  with  aU  diy  goodly  taio, 
Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flowers; 

The  zephyrs  ouri  the  green  locks  of  the  plnn, 
The  clouds  f>r  jay  in  pearls  weep  down  their  riiowers. 
Thoa  tmm'st,  sweet  youth— but,  ah  I  my  pleasant  hours, 

And  happy  days,  with  thee  oome  not  again ; 

The  sad  mem<Mrials  only  of  my  pain 
Do  with  thee  turn,  which  turn  my  sweets  in  sooia. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wast  belbre, 
Delicious,  wanton,  amiable,  fair ; 
But  she  whose  breath  embalmed  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone*;  nor  gold  nor  gems  her  can  restore. 
Neglected  Yirtne,  seasons  go  and  come, 
When  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb. 

What  doth  it  serre  to  see  sun*s  burning  facet 
And  sides  enamell'd  with  both  Indies*  gold? 
Or  moon  at  night  in  jetty  chariot  loli'd. 

And  all  die  gtoiy  of  that  starry  plaoel 
What  doth  it  eenre  earth's  beauty  to  behold, 

TIm  moantain's  ptide,  the  meadow's  flowery  giaoe; 
The  stalely  oometiness  of  forests  old, 

Tbe'^port  of  floods  whidi  would  themsfllves  embrace? 
What  doth  it  serre  to  hear  the  sylvans'  songs, 

The  wanton  merle,  the  nightingale's  sad  strains, 
Wliich  in  dark  shades  seem  to  deplore  my  wrongs) 

For  what  doth  serve  all  that  this  world  contains, 
Sith  she,  ibr  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dear, 
No  part  of  them  can  have  now  with  me  here? 

TO   HIS   LITTE. 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wast,  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grorr. 


I  MTMm'ai'*  to  hwt  lutd  ftc  **niumuL*' 
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When  inimelodkms  winds  but  made  thee  more, 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Sith  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve, 
Which  used  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow, 

Is  reft  flrom  earth  to  tune  those  spheres  above, 
What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  ? 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 
But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear ; 
Each  stop  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear ; 

Be  therefore  silent  as  in  woods  before : 
Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 
Like  widow*d  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

TO  THS   NIOHTINOALB. 

Sweet  bird,  that  sing^st  away  the  early  hours, 
Of  winters  past  or  coming  void  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are. 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweetrsmelling  flowers 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers 
Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare, 
And  what  dear  gifte  on  thee  he  did  not  spare^ 

A  stain  to  hunum  sense  in  sin  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 

(Attired  in  sweemess)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 

And  lift  a  reverent  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  1 
Sweet  artless  soogstei,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angel's  lays. 


RICHARD  CRASHAW.    Died  1650.« 

RiCHAmn  Cbashaw,  a  religious  poet,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  power 
fUl  and  popular  preacher,  was  bom  in  London,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
tmknown.  His  ftither  was  an  author,  and  a  preacher  of  the  Temple  church, 
London.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  where  he  published  his  sacred 
poems  of  **  Steps  to  the  Temple."  In  the  year  1644  he  was  ^jeeted  from  his 
living  on  reftasing  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant,  and  soon  afterwards  he  pro* 
fessed  his  fiuth  in  the  Roman  Church.  Throui^  the  inflnenoe  of  his  friend 
Cowley,  the  poet,  he  was  introduced  to  the  exiled  Queen  Henrietta,  who  ob* 
tained  for  him  a  small  office  at  Rome,  where  he  died  about  die  year  1650. 

The  poems  of  Crashaw  are  not  much  known,  but  they  "display  delicate 
fancy,  great  tenderness,  and  singular  beauty  of  diction."  "He  has,"  says 
Headley,  **  originality  in  many  parts,  and  as  a  translator  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.'  To  his  attaizunents,  which  were  numerous  and  elegant,  all 
nis  biographers  have  borne  wimess."  The  lines  on  a  prayer4xx>k,  Coleridge 
considers  one  of  the  best  poems  in  our  language. 


ofeMth  and  heaTen^— Cowxar. 


LIHXS  OW  A  PRATBR-BOOX  MHT  TO  MBf.  S. 

Lol  here  a  little  Tolume,  bnt  luge  bocA, 

(Fear  it  not,  sweet, 

It  is  no  hypocrite,^ 
Much  larger  in  itself  than  m  its  look. 
It  is,  in  one  rich  handful,  heaven  and  all— 
HeaTen*8  royal  hosts  enoamp'd  thus  small; 
To  prove  that  tme,  sobools  used  lo  tell, 
A  thousand  angels  in  ooepoixU  can  dwell 

It  is  lovers  great  artillery. 

Which  here  contracts  itselfj  and  oomes  to  fie 

Close  couched  in  your  white  bosom,  and  ftom  thewM. 

As  fiom  a  snowy  fortress  of  defence. 

Against  the  ghostly  foe  to  take  your  part, 

And  ibrtify  ti^e  hold  of  your  chaste  heart 

It  is  the  armory  of  light: 

Let  constant  use  but  keep  it  bright, 

Yoa'U  find  it  yields 
To  holy  hands  and  humble  hearts. 

More  swords  and  shields 
Than  sin  hath  snares  or  hell  hath  daits. 

Only  be  sare 

The  hands  be  pure 
That  hold  these  weapons,  and  the  eyes 

Those  of  turtles,  chaste  and  tnw^ 
Wakeful  and  wise. 

Here  is  a  friend  shall  fight  S>r  yoq. 
Hold  but  this  book  before  your  hmrt. 
Let  prayer  alone  to  play  bis  part 
But  oh !  the  heart 
That  studies  this  high  art 
Must  be  a  sure  housekeeper. 
And  yet  no  sleeper. 

Dear  soul,  be  strong, 

Mercy  wUl  come  ere  long. 
And  bring  her  bosom  full  of  blessings — 

Flowers  of  never-fading  graces, 
To  make  immortal  dressings. 

For  worthy  souk  whose  wise  embraces 
Store  up  themselves  for  Him  who  is  atone 
The  spoaie-«f  virgins,  and  the  virgin's  son. 

But  if  the  qoble  Bridegroom,  when  He  come, 
Shall  find  tl^e  wandering  heart  fh>m  home. 

Leaving  her  chaste  abode 

To  gad  abroad 
Amongst  the  gay  mates  of  the  god  of  flies  ;> 

To  ttike  her  pleasure  and  to  play, 

And  keep  the  devil's  holiday ; 

To  dazkce  in  fhe  sunshine  of  some  smiling 

But  beguiling 
Sphere  of  sweet  and  sugar*d  lies ; 
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or  all  this  hidden  store 

Of  bleflongs,  and  ten  thouwmd  more 

Doubtless  he  will  unload 
Himself  some  other  where; 

And  pour  afacoad 
His  precious  sweets, 
On  the  fiur  soul  whom  first  ha  meets. 

O  fiurl  O  ibrtunatel  O  richi  O  dear!     ^ 

O!  happ]r>  and  dirioe  happy  she. 
Dear  silTer4>rea8ted  dore, 

Whoever  she  be, 
Wboee  early  love, 
With  winged  tows. 

Makes  haste  to  meet  her  morning  qxmse^ 
And  close  with  his  inmiortal  kisses  1 
Happy  soul  1  who  nerer  misses 

To  improre  that  precious  hour ; 
And  erery  day 
Seise  her  sweet  prey, 
All  fresh  and  ih^prant  as  ha  risei^ 

Dropping  with  a  balmy  shower, 
A  delicions  dew  of  spices. 
Oh  I  let  that  happy  soul  hold  fitft 
Her  hearenly  armful :  she  shall  turte 

At  once  ten  tfiousand  paradises: 
She  shall  have  power 
To  rifle  and  deflower 

The  rich  and  rosal  spring  of  those  rare  sweets^ 
Which  with  a  swellhig  bosom  there  she  meets. 
Boundless  and  infinite,  bottomless  treasures 
Of  pure  inebriating  pleasures. 
Happy  soul  I  she  shall  discorer 

What  joy,  what  Miss, 

How  many  heavens  at  once  it  is 
To  hare  a  (sod  become  her  lover. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  his  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psahn : "  Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  eviL"  It  v 
highly  spirited  and  beautifiiL 

Come  now  all  ye  terrors,  sally, 
Muster  Ibrfii  into  the  valley 
Where  triumpham  darkness  hovers 
With  a  sable  wing,  that  covers 
Brooding  Horror.    Come,  thou  Death, 
Let  the  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 
Overshadow  e'en  the  shade. 
And  make  darkness*  self  afifaid : 
There  my  feet,  e*en  there  shall  find 
Way  for  a  resolved  mind. 
Still  my  Shepherd,  still  my  Gkxl, 
Thou  art  with  me,  still  thy  rod 
And  thy  8tafi|  whose  influence 
Gives  direction,  gives  defence. 


lMMiS600  tUTQHSB,  i»^ 


PHINEAS  FLETCHER.    1584— 169a 

PmrmAS  Flstckui  was  the  brother  of  CSiles  Fletcher,  And  bom  aboat  the 
/ear  1584.  He  took  hia  degree  at  Gambridge,  and  after  oompleting  bit 
itndiei  for  the  ministry,  was  presented  with  the  liTing  of  Hilgajr,  in  Norfolk, 
in  1621,  which  he  held  for  twenty-nine  years;  and  it  is  soppoaed  that  he 
died  there  in  1650. 

His  chief  poem  is  entitled  «  The  Purple  Ishmd,**  which  title,  on  being  first 
heard,  would  suggest  ideas  totally  diffisrent  fiom  what  is  its  real  subject 
The  truth  is,  it  is  a  sort  of  anatomical  poem,  the  «  Purple  Island**  being  no- 
thing less  them  the  human  body,  the  veins  and  arteries  of  whieh  are  filled 
with  the  purple  finid  coursing  up  and  down;  ao  that  the  first  part  of  the 
poem,  which  is  anatomically  descriptiye,  is  not  a  little  dry  and  uninteresting. 
But  after  describing  the  body,  he  proceeds  to  personiiy  the  passions  and  intel- 
lectual foculties.  (^  Here,**  says  Headley,  « fatigued  attention  is  not  merely 
relieved,  but  foscinated  and  enraptured ;  there  is  a  boldness  of  outline,  a  ma- 
jesty of  manner,  a  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and  an  air  of  life,  that  we  look  for  in 
Tain  in  modem  productions,  and  that  rival,  if  not  surpass,  what  we  meet  with 
of  the  kind  even  in  Spenser,  fixim  whom  our  author  caught  his  inspimtion.*' 
This  is  rather  extravagant,  and  yet  a  few  passages  can  be  selected  ftom  Phi- 
neas  Fletcher,  that,  for  beauty,  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  poetry  in  the 
language. 

THS  8HBFHSRD*8  UFB.^ 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happy,  shepherd's  life  and  state, 
When  courts  are  happiness*  unhappy  pawns! 
His  cottage  low,  and  safely  humble  gate 
Shuts  out  proud  Fortune,  vrith  her  scorns  and  fiiwns : 

No  feared  treason  breaks  hb  quiet  sleep : 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 
Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 

No  Serian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  tfiread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives ;  nor  silken  pride : 
His  lambs*  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 

No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright; 

Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fomme  bite : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

Instead  of  orasio  and  base  fiattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord*s  uprise; 
The  cheerfiil  lark  wakes  him  with  early  songs, 
And  birds*  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes: 

In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses. 

Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses; 
And,  but  in  musie*s  sports,  all  difierenee  refiuea. 


iTtoMtaMiUftdliaMMMitoteTvragiMtedUMpluiorttataMatcsqiDlaitelttto  ptee*  oUtoi 
TV  Bamltt  hif  TtemM  Warton,  whidi  eontaliM  a  Mtoeaon  of  b«uiUAll  raita  imaget,  swdi  m  peitay* 
oC  aqwl  length  la  oar  laoriias*  fnmntM  oa  witk.  Itoe  It  tn  tba  ■oiwtloin  i 


Wm  oertain  life,  that  nerer  can  deceiye  him, 
Is  ihU  of  thoannd  sweets  and  rioh  oootentc 
The  smooth-leayed  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  oooleac  sbadas,  till  noemide^s  lage  is  spent: 

His  life  is  neither  tost  in  boisterous  seas 

Of  trouUous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease: 
Pksased  and  ihll  bless'd  ha  liyes,  when  he  his  God  can  please 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 

While  bf  his  rfde  his  fldthful  spouse  hath  plaoe: 

His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps,- 

The  lively  picttare  of  Us  ikther's  face: 

rtOTer  his  Innnule  house  or  state  tonnent  faun  ^ 
Lesri  he  cdmld  like,  if  less  his  God  had  tent  him; 

And  when  he  dSeSi  gieen  tnorft  with  gimssy  tDoib  eoMBnt  hkn 

Envy  the  next,  Envy  with  squinted  eyes ; 

Skk  of  a  strange  disease,  his  neigbbor*s  health ; 
Best  lires  he  then,  when  any  better  dies ; 
-fa  never  poor,  out  in  ano&er^s  wealth : 

On  best  men*s  harms  and  grie&  he  feeds  his  flit; 
Else  his  own  maw  doth  eat  with  spkeinl  will: 
111  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ilL 

Each  eye  throngh  divers  (pities  slyly  leers, 

Which  both  Ms  sight  and  oliject's  self  belie ; 
So  greatest  virtue  as  a  moat  appears^ 
And  molehill  ftalts  to  moontains  mnlti|)ly. 
When  needs  he  nmst,  yet  ftuntly,  then  he  praisea; 
Somewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  means  he  raises . 
So  marreth  what  ha  makes^  and  praising,  moat  di^praiees^ 

DXOAT  or  HUMAN  matATKwm 

Fond  man,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happiness. 
And  here  long  seeks  what  here  is  never  ibund  1 

For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  Heaven  by  lea«je^ 
With  many  ibrfeilB  and  conditions  bound  > 

Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due ; 

Though  now  but  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  given  aneWi 

Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Why  shouldst  thou  here  look  Ibr  perpetual  good. 
At  every  loss  againft  Heaven's  ftuie  repining  f 

Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood, 
With  gilded  tops  and  silver  turrets  shining; 

There  now  the  hitft  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 

And  loving  pelioan  in  safety  breeds: 

There  soreeehing  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  steads.* 

Where  is  fh*  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide. 
That  all  the  East  once  grasp'd  in  kndly  pawf 

to  i)peBMr.'^JMM«wiiM  Jinira  ILStt. 
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Where  that  great  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 

The  lion^s  self  tore  out  with  ravenous  jaw  I 
Or  ha^  which,  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard, 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  fkred, 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  oonquer'd  kingdoms  shared. 

Hardly  the  plaoe  of  such  antiquity. 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find : 
Only  a  ftding  verbal  memory, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind : 
But  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fiides, 
And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shad^es, 
A  second  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nursed  in  Tiber's  fen, 

Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affiray ; 
That  fiird  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den. 

And  trod  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay : 
His  battering  horns,  pull'd  out  by  civil  hands, 
And  iron  teeth,  lie  scattered  on  the  sands ; 
Backed,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked  stands. 

And  that  black  vnltare,^  which,  with  deathful  wing, 
Overshadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 

Frighted  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring. 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight: 

Who  then  shall  hope  fbr  happiness  beneath  t 

Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and  death. 

And  life  itselTs  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 


WILLIAM  HABINGTON.    1605—1654. 

WiLLiAV  Habivstov  was  bom  at  the  country  seat  of  his  ancestors  in 

Worcestershire,  called  Hindlip,  in  1605,  the  year  of  the  fiuned  gunpowder 

plot,  the  discovery  of  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  his  mother.    Tliey 

were  a  wealthy  &mily,  and  were  Papists.     William  was  educated  in  the 

Jesuits*  College  in  St  Omers,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  he 

might  enter  into  that  society.    But  he  preferred  a  wiser  and  happier  course 

of  life,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  William 

Herbert.    In  1635  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  «  Castara,"  under 

which  name  he  celebrates  his  wife,  a  kind  o^  title  fiishionable  in  that  day. 

He  died  when  he  had  just  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 

fiimily  vault  at  Hindlip. 

But  little  is  known  of  Habington's  history.  He  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  connubial  felicity,  lor  a  love  of  retirement  and  study,  and  for 
the  dignity  and  moral  beauty  of  his  sentiments.  "  His  poems  possess  much 
elegance,  much  poetical  &ncy,  and  are  almost  everywhere  tinged  with  a  deep 
moral  cast,  which  ought  to  have  made  their  fiune  more  permanent"' 
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m  HABiMMoir*  [mnuatol 

TO  CAffTABA, 

Do  not  their  profiuia  oirgies  hear 
Who  but  to  wealth  no  altars  rear : 
The  soul's  oft  poison'd  tiiron^  the  eax. 

Caatara,  rather  seek  to  dwell 
In  th'  silence  of  a  private  cell : 
Bioh  discontent's  a  glorious  Hell. 

Yet  Hindlip  doih  not  want  extent 
Of  room  (though  not  magnifloent) 
To  give  free  welcome  to  content 

There  shalt  thou  see  the  early  Spring, 
That  wealthy  slook  of  Nature  bring, 
Of  which  the  Sybils'  books  did  sing. 

From  finidess  palms  shall  hooey  flow, 
And  barren  Winter  banrest  show, 
Whfle  lilies  in  his  bosom  grow. 

No  north  wind  rimU  the  oom  infest, 

But  the  soft  spirit  of  the  east, 

Our  scent  widi  peiftmied  banquets  fbast 

A  Sa^  here  And  there  shall  trip. 
In  hope  to  purchase  leave  to  sip 
Sweet  nectar  fiom  a  Fairy's  lip. 

The  Nymphs  with  quivers  shall  adorn 
Their  active  sides,  and  rouse  the  mom 
With  the  shrill  music  of  their  hom. 

Waken*d  with  which,  and  viewmg  thee, 
Fair  Dttphne,  her  ftir  self  shall  free 
From  the  chaste  prison  of  a  tree; 

And  with  Narcissus  (to  thy  fiu» 
Who  hambly  will  ascribe  all  grace) 
Shall  once  again  pursue  the  chase. 

So  they  whose  wisdom  did  discuss 
Of  these  as  fictions,  shall  in  us 
Find  they  were  more  than  fiibulous. 

THX   VANITT   Or   AVARICB. 

Hark  I  how  the  traitor  wind  doth  court 

The  sailors  to  the  main ; 
To  make  their  avarioe  his  sport: 

A  tempest  checks  the  Ibnd  disdain ; 
They  bear  a  safe  though  humble  port 

Well  sit,  my  love,  upon  the  shore, 

And  while  proud  billows  rise 
To  war  against  the  sky,  speak  o'er 

Onr  love'e  so  saand  myslsfias; 
And  oharm  the  ssa  to  th'  calm  it  had  betea 


Whereas  now  my  pride  f  expand  my  fiune 

Whererer  statues  arel 
And  purchase  glory  to  my  name 

In  the  smooth  court  or  rugged  war? 
My  kxre  hath  laid  the  deyil,  I  am  lame. 

rd  rather,  like  the  violet,  grow 

Unmarked  in  th'  shaded  vale. 
Than  on  the  hill  those  itrton  know 

Are  breathed  forth  by  an  angry  gale ; 
There  is  more  pomp  above,  more  sweet  below. 


Castara,  what  is  there  above 
The  treasures  we  possess? 

We  two  are  all  and  one,  we  move 
Like  stars  in  th'  orb  of  happiness. 

All  blessings  are  epitomized  in  love. 


JOSEPH  HALL.    1574—1656. 


Fxw  names  in  our  language  have  united  in  a  greater  degree'  the  character 
of  an  instructive  prose  writer  and  a  vigorous  poet,  than  Joseph  HaU.  He  was 
bom  at  Briston  Park,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1574,  and  after  taking  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  he  rose  through  various  church  preferments  to  be  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  subeequontly,  in  1641,  to  be  Bishop  of  Norwieh.  In  the  same 
year  he  joined  with  the  twelve  prelates  in  the  protestation  of  all  laws  made 
during  their  forced  absence  fh>m  P&rliament  In  consequence  of  this,  he, 
with  the  rest,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  released  only  on  giving  JS5000 
baiL  Two  years  after,  he  was  among  the  number  marked  out  for  sequestra- 
tion. After  suffering  extreme  hardships,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  small 
pittance,  to  Higham,  near  Norwich,  where  he  continued,  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity, but  with  inde&tigable  zeal  and  intrepidity,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a 
pastor,  till  he  closed  his  days,  in  the  year  1656,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-twa 

As  a  poet,  Bishop  HaU  is  known  by  his  **  Bookes  of  byting  Sattyres."  These 
were  published  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  They  are  marked,  sajrs 
Warton,!  with  a  classical  precision  to  which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely 
attained.  They  are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  sentiment  The 
characters  are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  coloring,  and  their  discrimina- 
tions are  touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humor.  His  chief  f9*iU 
is  obscurity,  arising  fiom  a  remote  phraseolo^,  constrained  combination.!,  vn 
&miliar  allusions,  and  abruptness  of  expression.  But  it  roust  be  borne  ic 
mind  that  he  was  the  first  English  satirist  Pope,  on  presenting  Mr.  West 
with  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works,  observed  that  he  esteemed  them  the  best 
poetry  and  the  truest  satire  in  the  language. 

THX   ANXIOUS   CLIENT  AND   RAPACIOUS  LAWTBR. 

The  crouching  client,  with  low-bended  knee. 
And  many  worships,  and  fair  flattery. 


1  I  ■■■iiity  MwUrti  »r  nmu  tsUrw  wiy  be  ftnmd  In  Warton**  •*HI«toryor  Bii«lteli  ffMtry 
fiL  Ir,  ncttMH  SS,  ts^  ind  14. 


HALL.  [iNTuauwrai^ 


Tells  on  his  tale  as  smoothly  as  him  list; 
But  still  the  lawyer^s  eye  squints  on  his  fist: 
If  that  seem  lined  with  a  larger  fee, 
**  Doubt  not  the  suit,  the  law  is  plain  for  thee.*' 
Tho*  must  he  buy  his  vainer  hopes  with  price, 
Disclout  his  crowns,'  and  thank  him  for  advice. 

THS   DOMSSna  TUTOR* 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 

Into  his  house  some  trencher-ohapelain  f 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 

And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions.^ 

First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 

While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head.* 

Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  defitult. 

Ever  presume  to  sit  abOTe  the  sailt* 

Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twioe. 

Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies ; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait 

Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat; 

But  he  must  as)  his  mother  to  define 

How  many  jerks''^  she  would  his  back  should  line. 

AU  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be 

To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery. 

THB   RU8TI0  WUHOfO  TO  TURN  flOLDIRR. 

The  sturdy  ploughman  doth  the  soldier  see 
All  scarTd  with  pied  colors  to  the  knee, 
Whom  Indian  pillage  hath  made  fortunate ; 
And  now  he  'gins  to  loathe  his  former  state : 
Now  doth  he  inly  scorn  his  Kendal-green,* 
And  his  patch'd  cockers*  now  despised  been ; 
Nor  list  he  now  go  whistling  to  the  car. 
But  sells  his  team,  and  settleth  to  the  war. 
Oh  war!  to  them  that  never  tried  thee,  sweet: 
Wheni<^  his  dead  mate  fkils  grovelling  at  his  foet; 
And  angry  bullets  whistle  at  his  ear. 
And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  dread  and  drear. 

iTMeven.  t  pnu  Uwn  oat  of  lila  pvwb 

fl  Or,  atabto-etapiyii.  In  tbe  Mune  Mnae  w«  iMiTe  ••traMker^algMf*  In  **hann^n  Lihor  Lott" 
W*  i«8ltM  oOoi  mtt,m4ld  All,  ttw  deprMMd  gtate  of  modMt,  b«t  traa  fSBtaii  we  atfD  at*  **tln 
^Minwil  pate dndt to tkt  golden  Ibol,^  we  tUU  we  **peeton  and  teeelwri"  oonct  and  flattar  nan 
wbo  hate  little  elM  ttian  tlMlr  money  to  reomniBend  Uiem. 

4  Prononnoed  at  In  Smr  ayUablai,  oon-dHl^na. 

ft  Thli  Indolgenee  allowed  to  tbe  pnpfl  to  ttie  iwene  of  a  more  anelent  nde  at  Oxlbcd,  by  wbMi  tbe 
Mrbolanareordered**toeleeprMpeeUvcIyandertbebedeof  tbeFanowiptaatmeUebed,  {Ttrntga 
toddic  Tulgartter  nnnenpaU.)  or  nnaU  bed  ■blfted  about  upon  wbeeli.** 

•  In  Hall'a  day  tbe  table  wai  dhrkied  Into  tbe  upper  and  lower  meaMe.  by  a  irate  Mlt«rilar,  and 
the  rank  and  oonM^nenoe  oftbe  ▼tollore  were  marked  by  tbe  tlCnatlon  oftbelr  aeaU  above  or  below 
the  MltHceUar.  T  Laabee. 

•  A  kind  orfbreitcf*t  green  dotb,  to  called  finon  Kendal,  Weatmoraland  eonnty,  wbleb 
•araiwuH*rtmv  •«*AbkidornMllehlgbi 

^Tkar  at  !•  tbam  who  ham  aevwr  ataa  tbe  I 


THft    rAtHIONABLB  BOT  TAnSBXD  BEAV. 

Seest  dion  how  goyly  ni]r  young'  master  gooS) 

Vnmting  hhnBetf  upon  his  rising  toes; 

And  pranks  hit  hfeuul  apob  his  dagger's  side; 

And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  sinfQe  late  noontide? 

lis  Ruffio:  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day? 

In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Bake  Humfray.> 

Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 

He  toooh'd  no  meat  of  all  this  lirelong  day. 

For  sure  metfaougfav  yet  that  was  but  a  guess, 

His  eyes  seemed  sunk  ibr  very  hollo wness; 

But  couki  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 

So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back? 

So  nothing  in  Ms  maw?  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 

That  his  gaunt  bulk  not  too  much  stuffing  ihlt 

Seest  thou  how  side^  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip? 
I  Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Tet  for  all  that,  how  stiifly  struto  he  by, 
i  All  trapped  in  the  new-ibund  brayery. 

His  hiJr,  French-like,  stares  on  his  ftigfated  head. 

One  lock  amazon-like  disheyelled, 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  aativo  coid. 

If  chance  his  &tes  should  him  that  bane  afibrd. 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin, 

Close  notched  is  lus  beard  both  lip  and  chin; 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met: 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings, 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below, 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  show? 

So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin, 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  coi^joia. 

Lik'st  a  straw  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

RMr'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield. 

Or  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal, 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steeL 

As  a  proee  writer,  Hall  was  known  in  his  day  as  a  most  able  champkm  in 
oootroversial  theology,  being  one  of  the  antagonists  of  Milton,  and  writing  With 
great  learning,  as  well  as  with  a  most  excellent  spirit,  in  fiivor  of  the  est» 
bhsfaed  church.  But  Ids  numerous  tracts  on  diis  subject  are  now  but  little 
lead.  Not  so^  however,  with  his  "Contemplatioas  on  the  principal  Passages 
of  the  Holy  Stay,"  and  his  « Occasional  Meditations."  These  are  replete 
with  fine  thoughts,  esbcellent  morality,  and  sterling  piety.  He  has  been  styled 
the  Christian  Seneca,  firom  his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  and  from  the 
peculiar  resemblance  of  his  **  Meditations^  to  "  Seneca^s  Morals."* 

1  ▲  9ff<yreiMal  plBSM  Sir  foliic  wtUMut  a  dinner,  uialiif  flrtmi  Um 
Dak*  Bumplirey**  tomb  wu  mppoMd  to  itend,  being  tbe  eomiMm  rasort  of  loaagen  wbo  bad  no: 
dined.  s  Long  or  tow. 

•  Mpoolrir  WW  tba  oocMpoMon  sMnly  of  Ua  yooUi,  Uie  Tlfor  and  daoUao  of  bla  day*  btias  o«* 
floyed  tn  ttoooopOitUon  of  |iralBaiional  worka,  fflalnnlated,  by  ttaetr  piety,  eloqiienocbandorltlniilliy. 
to  pramolib  In  tbe  swat  powarM  nniMBr,  tto  best  tBtawto  of  annllty  ad : 


UPON  OCCASION   OF  A  RBD-BIUEAST  COMING   INTO  BIB  CBAICBBR. 

Pretty  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing,  and  yet 
knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy  next 
meal;  and  at  night  *nust  shrowd  thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodfifing! 
What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  L'beral  provisioiis 
of  my  Grod,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  roof,  yet  am 
rnady  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  unthankiful  dulness.  Had 
I  so  little  certainty  of  my  harbor  and  purveyance,  how  heartless 
should  I  be,  how  careful ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself.  Surely  thou  comest  not  hither  without 
a  Providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so  much  to  delifi^ht,  as  to  shame 
me,  but  all  in  a  conviction  of  my  sullen  unbeUef,  who,  under 
more  apparent  means,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident ;  reason  and 
&ith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere  instinct  ct 
nature ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not  more 
happy  here,  than  the  foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. 

O  Qodf  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers  thou 
hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things ;  let  not  my  greater 
helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  security,  and  comfortable  reliance 
on  thee. 

UPON   HVARINO  MUSIC   BT  NIGHT. 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead  season !  In 
the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so  much  afl^t  the  ear. 
All  harmonious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus 
it  is  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation :  the  gospel  never  sounds 
80  sweet  as  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private 
affliction :  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference  is  in  our  disposition 
to  receive  it.  O  Grod,  whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night, 
make  my  prosperity  conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 

CrPON   THE    SIGHT  OF   A   GREAT  LIBRARY. 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together !  I  know  not 
whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  comfort  me ;  it  dismays 
me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts 
me  to  think  that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon— there  is 
no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this  sight  verifies  it ;  there  is  no 
end ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there  should :  Grod  hath  given  to  man 
a  busy  soul ;  the  agitation  whereof  caimot  but,  through  time  and 
experience,  work  out  many  hidden  truths:  to  suppress  these 
would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind ;  whose  minds,  like 
unto  so  many  candles,  should  be  kindled  by  each  other:  the 
thou^ts  of  our  deliberation  are  most  accurate ;  these  we  vent  into 
our  papers.    What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  oflence  of 
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Hecfomeacy,  I  iiiay  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of 
kaminff*  whether  human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all 
my  doobts !  that  I  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  re- 
'veiend  fitthers,  and  acute  doctors  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth, 
to  gire  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of  question  which 
I  bfcpose !  Neither  can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these 
sifeiit  masters,  but  I  must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to 
complain  at  choice. 

THE  HAPPT  MAN  IS  HI 

That  hath  learned  to  read  himself  more  than  all  books ;  and 
hath  so  taken  out  this  lesson  that  he  can  never  forget  it;  that 
knows  the  world,  and  cares  not  for  it ;  that  after  many  traverses 
of  thoughts,  is  grown  to  know  what  he  may  trust  to,  and  stands 
DOW  equally  armed  for  all  events ;  that  hath  got  the  mastery  at 
home,  so  as  he  can  cross  his  will  without  a  mutiny,  and  so  please 
it  that  he  makes  it  not  a  wanton ;  that  in  earthly  things  wishes 
no  more  than  nature ;  in  spiritual,  is  ever  graciously  ambitious ; 
that  for  his  condition,  stands  on  his  own  feet,  not  needing  to  lean 
upon  the  great ;  and  so  can  frame  his  thoughts  to  his  estate,  that 
when  he  hath  least,  he  cannot  want,  because  he  is  as  free  from 
desire  as  superfluity ;  that  he  hath  seasonably  broken  the  head- 
strong restiness  of  prosperity,  and  can  now  manage  it  at  pleasure : 
upon  whom  all  smaller  crosses  light  as  hailstones  upon  a  roof; 
and  for  the  greater  calamities,  he  can  take  them  as  tributes  of  life, 
and  tokens  of  love ;  and  if  his  ship  be  tossed,  yet  is  he  sure  his 
anchor  is  fiist.  If  all  the  world  were  his,  he  could  be  no  other 
than  he  is,  no  whit  gladder  of  himself,  no  whit  higher  in  his  car- 
riage, because  he  knows  contentment  is  not  in  the  things  he  hath, 
but  in  the  mind  that  values  them.'  The  powers  of  his  resolution 
can  either  muhiply,  or  subtract  at  pleasure.  He  can  make  his 
cottage  a  manor  or  a  palace  when  he  lists ;  and  his  homeclose  a 
large  dominion ;  his  stained  cloth,  arras ;  his  earth,  plate ;  and 
can  see  state  in  the  attendance  of  one  servant :  as  one  that  hath 

1  IfinotntMlesBorliiimiik, 
It*a  DO  In  wedkh,  Bke  Loa'on  tank. 

To  poTChtM  p«Mt  lad  rMt; 
nf  •  BO  iB  BMikloff  mockte  iMlr, 
W»  no  In  books,  ttf  ■  no  In  tear, 

To  bmUm  nt  trnly  blest; 
irbapptaMM  bae  not  ber  oent 

And  oentre  In  the  braMt, 
Wt  moy  be  wiae,  or  rlcb,  or  grmt. 
But  nercr  enn  be  btoot: 
Km  trananrea,  nor  pleooare*, 
Ooold  BAke  na  bnppy  teng ; 
Tbe  AaaH  oya^a  tbe  put  •!% 

na  rtgbt  or  wmw .— ; 
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learned  a  man's  greatness  or  baseness  is  in  himself;  and  in  tUi 
he  may  even  contest  with  the  proud,  that  he  thinks  iuB  .own  the 
best  Or  if  he  most  be  outwardly  great,  he  can  bat  turn  the  other 
end  of  the  glass,  and  make  his  stately  manor  a  k>w  and  stnit 
cottage ;  and  in  all  his  costly  furniture  he  can  see  not  richness  bol 
use*  He  can  see  dross  in  the  best  metal,  and  earth  throogh  the 
best  clothes :  and  in  fdl  his  troop  he  can  see  himself  hia  own  aer- 
▼ant.  He  lives  quietly  at  home,  out  of  the  noise  of  the  worUU  >nd 
loves  to  enjoy  himself  always,  and  sometimes  his  friend,  and  hath 
as  full  scope  to  his  thou^ts  as  to  his  eyes.  He  walks  ever  even 
in  the  mioway  betwixt  hopes  and  fears,  resolved  to  fear  nothing 
but  God,  to  hope  for  nothing  but  that  which  he  must  have.  His 
strife  is  ever  to  redeem  .and  not^'tb  spend  time.  It  is  his  trade  to 
do  good,  and  to  think  of  it  as  his  recreation.  He  haith  hands 
enough  for  himself  and  others,  which  are  ever  stretched  forth  for 
beneficence,  not  for  need.  He  walks  cheerfully  the  way  that  Ood 
hath  chalked,  and  never  wishes  it  more  wide,  or  more  smooth. 
Thoae  very  temptations  whereby  he  is  foiled^ strengthen  him;  he 
comes  foith  crowned,  and  triumphing  out  of  the  spiritual  baUies, 
•and  those  scars  that  he  hath,  make  him  beautifuL  His  soul  is 
every  day  dilated  to  receive  that  Ood  in  whom  he  is,  and  hi.th 
attained  to  love  himself  for  God,  and  God  for  his  own  sake.  His 
eyes  stick  so  fast  in  heaven,  that  no  earthly  object  can  remove 
them;  yea,  his  whole  self  is  there  before  his  tjme;  and  sees 
Stephen,  and  hears  with  Paul,  and  enjoys  with  LiaaaTus,  the 
glory  that  he  shall  have ;  and  takes  possession  beforehand  of  h» 
room  amongst  the  saints ;  and  these  heavenly'  contentments  have 
so  taken  him  up,  that  now  he  looks  down  displeasedly  upon  the 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  his  sorrow  and  banishment ;  yet  joying 
more  in  hope  than  troubled  with  the  sense  of  evil,  he  holds  it  no 
great  matter  to  live,  and  greatest  business  to  die :  and  is  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  last  guest,  that  he  fears  no  unkindoess  from 
him ;  neither  makes  he  any  other  of  dying,  than  of  walking  home 
when  he  is  abroad,  or  of  going  to  bed  when  he  is  weary  of  the 
day.  He  is  well  provided  for  both  worlds,  and  is  sure  of  peace 
here,  of  glory  hereafter ;  and  therefore  hath  a  light  heart  and  a 
cheerful  face.  All  his  fellow  creatures  rejoice  to  serve  him  ;  his 
betters,  the  angels,  love  to  observe  him  ;  God  himself  takes  plea- 
sure to  converse  with  him  ;  and  hath  sainted  him  before  his  death, 
and  in  his  death  crowned  him. 

THK   PLEASURB   OF   STUnV   ANO   OOiniBMPLATION. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ;  but 
ot  ail  others,  a  scholar ;  in  so  many  improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  variety  of  studies,  in  such 
imj)ortunity  of  thoughts :  oUier  artisans  do  but  practise,  we  still 
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hun ;  others  run  still  in  the  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety ; 
our  choice  is  infinite ;  other  labors  require  recreation ;  onr  very 
kbor  recreates  our  sports ;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  How  numberless  are  the 
Yoiames  which  men  have  written  of  arts,  of  tongues !  How  end- 
less is  that  volume  which  Qod  hath  written  of  the  world !  wherein 
every  creature  is  a  letter ;  every  day  a  new  page.  Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  ?  To  find  wit  in  poetry ;  in  philosophy, 
prdbanAness ;  in  mathematics,  acuteness ;  in  lustory,  wonder  of 
events;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
liffht  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  rich  metals  in  their  proper 
nunes ;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight  ?  After  all  these, 
let  ns  hut  open  our  eyes,  we  cannot  look  beside  a  lesson,  in  this 
imiverBal  book  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking 
oat*  What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle  ?  what  event  doth  not 
challenge  his  observation  ?  How  manv  busy  tongues  chase  away 
good  h^rs  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  ot  the  haste  of  night ! 
What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of  talking  with  learned 
authoiB,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  companions  ?  Let  the 
world  cootenm  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  cannot  envy 
them;  we  cannot  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome ;  the  only  recom- 
pense IS  in  the  end.  But  very  search  of  knowledge  is  delight- 
some* Study  itself  is  our  life ;  from  which  we  would  not  be 
baned  for  a  world.  How  much  sweeter  then  is  the  fruit  of  study, 
the  conscience  of  knowledp^e  T  In  comparison  whereof  the  soul 
that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns  all  human  comforts.* 


BICKiRD  LOVELACE.    1618—1658. 

3ieKiBB  L0VSKAOX,  ton  of  Sir  William  LoveUoe,  of  Woolwich,  in  Kent, 
wai  bom  in  1618,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Wood  says  of  him,  that  «  he  waa 
aocounted  the  most  amiable  andTbeautiAil  person  that  ejre  oyer  beheld :  a  per- 
•on  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtne,  and  courtly  deportment**  On  leaving  the 
vniTersity  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  being  a  very  firm  lojralist 
After  the  min  of  the  king's  cause,  and  of  his  own  fortune,  he  r>ommanded  a 
regiment  in  the  French  service,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  The  lady  10 
whom  he  was.  engaged,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  much  of  his  poetry,  sup* 
posing  him  dead  of  his  wounds,  married  another.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1648,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  king's  death.  After 
this,  he  suffered  extreme  poverty,  having  spent  all  his  fortune  in  the  service 


1  How  dMurmlng  to  dlTlne  phUosopby  I 
Not  Imnh  and  crabbed  aa  doll  tooto  sappoM; 
But  miislcal  aa  la  ApoDo**  late, 
And  a  pcrpetaal  fleaat  of  neolar'd  •weeCa, 
Wbera  no  craii  MurMt  ralgiM.— JMKon'c 
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nd  liogwed  out  a  wieloh«d.  lift  tlU  1658^  whan  he  diei 
jced  hf  miaeiy  and  want 

TO  ALTHSA. 
WritUn  in  PritOH. 

When  love  with  nnoonfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates : 
And  my  divine  AHhea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates: 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fettered  to  her  eye ; 

The  gods  that  wanton  in  die  air, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

filoae  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Hinds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  henaitage ; 
If  I  hare  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  sool  am  nee ; 
Angels  akme  that  soar  above 

Ejojqj  sooh  libaror* 

TKB   OBA88B0PPXR. 
7b  my  noUiJriind,  Mr.  Chadu  CatUm, 

Ok  thoa  that  swing'st  upon  the  waving  hair 

Of  some  well-filled  oaten  beard, 
Dmnk  eveiy  night  with  a  detieions  tear 

Dropped  thee  ttom  heaven,  where  now  tho«*rt  rear*d{ 

The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire, 
That  wifli  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly; 

And  when  thy  poppy  works,  thou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carved  aoom-bed  to  lieu 

Up  with  the  day;  the  sun  thou  wekxMn'st  then; 

SpGst'st  in  the  gilt-plats  of  his  beams,  • 
And  all  these  merry  days  mak^st  merry  men, 

lliysel^  and  melancholy  streams. 

But  ahl  the  s&okle!  golden  ears  tte  cropp'd ; 

Ceres  and  Baoohus  bid  good  night: 
Sharp  firosty  fingers  all  your  flowers  have  topped, 

And  what  scythes  spared,  winds  shave  off  quite. 

Poor  verdant  fool  I  and  now  green  ice,  thy  joys 

Large  and  as  lasting  as  thy  perch  of  grass, 
Bid  us  lay  in  'gainst  winter,  rain,  and  poise 

Their  floods  with  an  overflowing  glass. 

Thou  best  of  men  and  friends !  we  will  create 

A  genuine  summer  in  each  other's  breast ; 
And  spite  of  this  cold  time  and  frozen  ikte 

Thaw  us  a  warm  seat  to  our  rest 

Our  sacrod  hearths  shall  bum  eternally 
As  vestal  flames,  the  north-wind,  he 
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°^   r  Shall  strike  his  firost^tretch'd  wingSi  dis80lYe,aiid  fljr 

This  Etna  hi  epitome. 

'  Urns  richer  than  nntempted  kings  are  we, 

That  asking  nothirg,  nothing  need; 
TlioDgh  Knd  of  all  what  seas  erahiaee;  fet  he 
That  vrants  himself  is  poor  indeed. 


THOMAS  FULLER.    1608—1661. 


A  cojrancuoirs  place  in  the  prose  literature  of  our  language  ii  due  to  Am 
huttnian  and  divine,  Thomas  Fuller.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  du 
arae  name,  and  was  bom  in  1608  at  Aldwinkle  in  Northamptonshire,  thi 
natiTe  place  of  Bryden.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Qneen'i 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  ibr  his  attainments,  anc 
OB  entering  life  as  a  preacher  in  tiuit  city,  he  acquired  the  greatest  popularity 
He  afterwards  passed  through  a  rapid  succession  of  promotions,  until  he  m 
quired  (1641)  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  Church  in  liondop.  To  show  hii 
fidelity  tt>  the  loyal  cause,  he  procured,  in  1643,  a  nomination  as  chaplain  t< 
the  Toysl  army.  When  the  heat  of  the  war  was  passed  he  returned  to  Lon 
don,  and  became  lecturer  at  St.  Bride's  church.  Subsequently  he  oooupiec 
odier  litoations  in  the  church  of  England,  and  at  the  Restoration  (1660)  ku 
was  chosen  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king.  The  next  year  he  was  pn 
matnrely  eat  offby  ibver  at  the  age  of  fifty-tiiree. 

The  works  of  Fuller  are  very  numerous:  the  chief  of  which  are  the  follow 
ing:  1.  •^  Hiaioiy  of  the  Worthies  of  England,'*  one  of  the  earliest  biograpiiioa 
works  in  tibe  language;  a  strange  mixture  of  topography,  biography,  anc 
popular  antiquities.  2.  **  The  Holy  and  Profane  State,"  the  former  proposing 
examples  fiv  imitation ;  the  latter  their  opposites,  for  our  abhorrence.  Eacl 
oontahis  characters  in  every  department  of  life,  as,  « the  fitther,**  «  husband,' 

*  soldier,"  « divine,**  &c. ;  lives  of  eminent  persons,  as  illustrative  of  thes4 
ebaiaoters;  and  general  essays.    3.  ^The  History  of  the  Holy  War,'*  anc 

•  The  Chnroh  History  of  Britain.'*  There  are  specimens  of  historical  paiutini 
in  these  works  that  have  perhaps  never  been  excelled.  4.  ••Good  Thought 
in  Bad  lunes.**  5.  « A  Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  thereof 
with  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  acted  thereon."  Beside 
these  he  published  a  large  number  of  tracts  ^and  sermons  on  various  subjecti 

Fuller  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  num.  *<  If  ever  there  was  an  amnmnj 
writer  in  diis  world,  Thomas  Fuller  was  one.  There  was  in  him  a  oombi 
nation  of  those  qualities  which  minister  to  our  entertainment,  such  as  fev 
have  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree.  He  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  multl 
fkrions  reading ;  of  great  and  digested  knowledge,  which  an  extraordinar 
retentiveness  of  memory  preserved  ever  ready  fbr  use,  and  considerable  an 
comoy  of  judgment  enabled  him  suocessfblly  to  apply.  So  well  does  he  vavj 
his  treasures  of  memoiy  and  observation,  so  judicionsly  does  he  interweavi 
his  anecdotes,  quotations,  and  remarks,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  i 
more  deli^tfiil  oheeker-work  of  acute  thought  and  apposite  illustration,  U 
original  and  extracted  sentiment,  than  is  presented  in  his  worics.-'  > 


OB  roller  IB  the  «  BctnMpMttw  Bwtow,**  fl.se 
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MISCELLANEOUS   APHORISMS. 

Know,  next  to  religion,  there  is  nothing  accomplisheth  a  man 
more  thim  learning.     Learning  in  a  lord  is  as  a  diamond  in  sold. 

He  must  rise  early,  yea,  not  at  all  go  to  bed,  who  will  have 
every  one's  good  word. 

He  needs  strong  arms  who  is  to  swim  against  the  stream. 

It  is  hard  for  one  of  base  parentage  to  personate  a  king  without 
overacting  his  part. 

The  pope  knows  he  can  catch  no  fish  if  the  waters  are  clear. 

The  cardinals'  eyes  in  the  court  of  Rome  were  old  and  dim ; 
and  therefore  the  glass,  wherein  they  see  any  thing,  must  be  well 
silvered. 

Many  wish  that  the  tree  /nay  be  felled,  who  hope  to  gather 
chips  by  the  ialL 

'rhe  Holy  Ghost  came  down,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Gravity  is  the  ballast  of  the  soul. 

Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which  the  printers 
have  lost. 

He  shall  be  immortal  who  liveth  till  he  be  stoned  by  one  with- 
out &ult. 

It  is  the  worst  clandestine  marriage  when  Grod  is  not  invited 
to  it. 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in  the  married 
state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment  greater  than  Qod  will 
ffive,  or  a  creature  in  this  world  can  receive,  namely',  to  be  free 
nrom  all  inconveniences.  Marriage  is  not  like  the  hiU  Olympus, 
wholly  clear,  without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly  are  silent 
when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if  their  mirth  were  turned 
into  care  for  their  young  ones. 

THE    GOdD   SCHOOLMASTER.* 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  ne- 
cessary, which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I 
conceive  to  be  these : — First,  young  scholars  make  this  calling 
their  refuge ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree 
in  the  university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if 
nothing  else  were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod 
and  a  ferula.     Secondly,  others  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a 


1  Tbe  rentrk*  of  roller  on  this  rafejaot  ara  moat  MdmlnUe.  B^w  UCtte  dlaeffntaMtloo 
often  ertnoe  In  pladnf  tbdr  etaOdivn  at  sdiool}  mid  how  muij  are  there  who  •«aetnp  adMol,*  M 
the  phraae  Is,  without  any  enttable  preparation  or  qoalUleattont  for  the  reaponiftle  duty.  R  to  hn> 
milfartng  to  reflect  bow  often  that  profrMton,  tor  which  aa  mueh  tralnlnf  and  atndjr  are  reqniatte  aa 
ft*i  anj  otter,  haa  bean  aaonaad  avretyaatha  hMtraaort.   Boi  a  baltar  day  la  ai  ] 
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passage  to  better  prefermeDt,  to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present 
fortane,  till  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to 
some  more  rainiul  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from 
ddng  their  best  with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places 
they  receiye,  being  masters  to  their  children  and  slaves  to  their 
parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich  they  now  negKgent,  and 
scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see 
how  well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Gbd, 
of  his  goodness,  hath  fitted  several  men  for  several  calling,  that 
the  necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  pro- 
vided for.  And  thus  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  schoolmaster's  life, 
undertaking  it  with  desire  and  deHght,  and  discharging  it  with 
dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their 
books;  and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And 
though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend 
to  alfparticuhurs,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may  quickly  make 
a  grammar  of  boys'  natures. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teaching ;  not  lead- 
ing them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  pre- 
cepts for  children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of 
hit  own  sonL  that  his  scholara  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a 
schoobnaster  better  answereth  the  name  vaidotribes^  than  fmid" 
awogoMf  rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesn  with  whipping  dian 
giving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  bis  scholara  hate  the 
muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mara  more  scholara  than  he  makes.  Their 
tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain 
by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  firat  was  nothing  else  but  feara 
quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence ;  and  whose 
mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quick- 
ness  exceeded  their  master. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmas- 
ten  careful  in  their  place— that  the  eminences  of  their  scholara 
have  commended  the  memories  of  their  schoolmastera  to  poste- 
rity.* 


1 

I  Ha  neuw  '^boy-teacter,'*  bnt  the  pM»§otm  {wmtimywrfi)  *«  pcdafogiw**  of  Um  OtmIu,  wm  tL« 
•crvmnt  who  condncted  the  ehOdren  from  their  hooMM  to  the  acheola,  and  net  the  laatmetor. 

a  Bow  haantJAilly  the  htitortaui  Olbboa  azpreeaes  the  oMitatioaa  doe  fk«B  a  acholar  to  «  MthOil 
aadi  competent  teacher ;  **The  expression  of  gratltiide  la  «  vlrtv«  and  apianwire;  a  liberal  odnd  wjUI 
dUlighl  la  ehefiak  aad  artebmte  the  aaeoiory  of  tta  farcnta,  aho  ma  vftAOuna  ov  sciaxca  aum  tns 
WkUMMtn  o9  rmM  mbb.**   Mamolr^  eh.  UL 

O  !«• 
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TBE   GOOD   WIFE. 

• 

She  commandeth  her  husband  in  any  equal  matter,  by  constaat 
obeying  him. 

She  never  crosseth  her  husband  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  anger, 
but  stays  till  it  be  ebbing-water.  Surely  men«  contrary  to  iron, 
are  worst  to  be  wrought  upon  when  they  are  hot. 

Her  clothes  are  rather  comely  than  costly,  and  she  makes  pJam 
cloth  to  be  velvet  by  her  handsome  wearing  it. 

Her  husband's  secrets  she  will  not  divulge :  especially  she  is 
careful  to  conceal  his  infirmities. 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  is  wife  and  deputy  husband, 
which  makes  her  double  the  files  of  her  diligence.  At  his  return 
he  finds  all  things  so  well,  that  he  wonders  to  see  himself  at  home 
when  he  was  abroad.^ 

Her  children,  though  many  in  number,  are  none  in  noise,  steer- 
ing them  with  a  look  whither  she  Hsteth. 

The  heaviest  work  of  her  servants  she  maketh  light,  by  orderly 
and  seasonably  enjoining  it. 

In  her  husband's  sickness  she  feels  more  grief  than  she  shows 

THE   GOOD   SEA-CAPTAIN. 

Conceive  him  now  in  a  man-of-war,  with  his  letters  of  raaique, 
victualled,  and  appointed. 

The  more  power  he  hath,  the  more  careful  he  is  not  to  abuse 
it  Indeed  a  sea-captain  is  a  king  in  the  island  of  a  ship,  supreme 
judge,  above  all  appeal,  in  causes  civil  and  criminal,  and  is  seldom 
brought  to  an  account  on  land  for  injuries  done  to  his  own  men 
at  sea. 

He  is  careful  in  observing  the  Lord's  day.  He  hath  a  watch 
in  his  heart,  though  no  bells  in  a  steeple  to  proclaim  that  day  by 
ringing  to  prayers. 

He  IS  as  pious  and  thankful  when  a  tempest  is  past,  as  devout 
when  'tis  present ;  not  clamorous  to  receive  mercies,  and  tongue- 
tied  to  return  thanks.  Escaping  many  dangers  makes  him  not 
presumptuous  to  run  into  them. 

In  taking  a  prize  he  most  prizeth  the  men's  lives  whom  he 
takes ;  though  some  of  them  may  chance  to  be  negroes  or  savages. 

1  In  Burton',  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  tbera  are  twehre  reaaone  tn  flivor  of  marrtacc^  of  wUeh  Uw 
flm  six  are  aa  ftdlow,  :— 

1.  Hast  thoa  means  r   Tbon  hast  one  to  keep  and  tnereaae  tt. 

1.  Hast  Boner   Thou  hast  one  to  hdp  to  fet  It 

t.  Art  In  prospeiltyf   Thine  happlnesa  la  doahled. 

•.  Art  In  adTenlty  f   Bbem  eomlhrt,  aaalat,  bear  a  part  of  thy  burden,  to  make  It  mora  folawbla 

S.  Art  at  homer   Sheni  drtre  away  mdanctady. 

A  Alt  abroad  r  She  looks  after  thee  gotng  flrmn  bomc^  wtitea  tor  thea  la  thine  aboano^  aai  Jof 
*Wy  wrWMDO*  thy  return. 
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"Hs  the  custom  of  some  to  cast  them  overboard,  and  there's  an 
end  of  them:  for  the  dumb  fishes  will  tell  no  tales.  But  the 
mttrderer  is  not  so  soon  drowned  as  the  man.  What,  is  a  brother 
of  iaiae  blood  no  kin  T  a  savage  hath  Grod  to  his  father  by  crea- 
tioDt  though  not  the  church  to  his  mother,  and  Grod  will  revenge 
bis  innocent  blood*  But  our  captain  counts  the  image  of  Q^p 
nevertheless  his  ima^  cut  in  ebony  as  if  done  in  ivory.^ 

In  diriding  the  gams,  he  wrongs  no  one  who  took  pains  to  get 
them :  not  shifting  off  his  poor  mariners  with  nothing. 

In  time  oi  peace  he  quietly  returns  home. 

His  voyages  are  not  only  for  profit,  but  some  for  honor  and 
knowledge.* 

He  daily  sees,  and  duly  considers  Qod*8  wonders  in  the  deep. 

ON  TRAVELLINO. 

Travel  not  early  before  thy  judgment  be  risen;  lest  thoa  observ- 
est  rather  shows  than  sub^ance. 

G^t  the  language  (in  part),  without  which  key  thou  shaft  imlock 
little  of  moment. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest 
over  the  threshold  thereof. 

Travel  not  beyond  the  Alps.  Mr.  Roger  Ascham  did  thank 
God  that  he  was  but  nine  days  in  Italy,  wherein  he  saw  in  one 
city  (Venice)  more  Hberty  to  sin  than  in  London  he  ever  heard 
of  in  nine  years. 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking,  careful  in 
remembering  of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  own 
humors.  One  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the 
court,  what  he  saw  there  T  "  O,"  said  he,  *'  the  king  was  excel- 
lently well  trimmed !" 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered  perfections 
of  several  nations.  Many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing  home 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  French  wantonness,  and  Ita- 
lian atheism ;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loy- 
alty, French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugality,  these  they  leave 
behind  them  ;  others  bring  home  just  nothing ;  and,  because  they 
singled  not  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some  year.) 
beyond  sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 


1  "lanottMsoneof  theeaillectlntereenifcmsonb^Mjf  of  thepoorslaTMr^JMIJMH^  2faj 
tor  a  biglicr  tkan  an  hamAn  antborlty  prochlimw,  fifteen  taandrad  yean  beture^  *•  AU  things  wbatai^ 
ever  ye  would  that  own  •taonld  do  to  yon,  do  y«  eren  so  to  them;"  whkh,  If  obeyed,  would  breaa 
crery  bond  of  oppreerion  throaghont  the  world.  Light  and  darkncas,  tIiUm  aad  rloe^  heavui  ana 
tBth.  picacnt  no  greater  eontraet  than  the  code  of  Chrlatlan  ethloe  aad  tha  elaT«  code. 

t  This  to  eoauBon  to  all  profeMlons:  •*!  hold,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  **that  evary  man  Is  a  debtor  to 
Ms  ptotosaten,  tnm  the  which,  as  nen  do  of  course  seek  to  recelTa  eonntaranoe  aad  proUt,  so  ought 
thty  of  doty  to  MtdeaTor  themselves^  by  way  of  amrndi^  to  bt  a  help  aad  ornaawat  UNfreBa'ak* 
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OF   MEMORY. 

It  is  the  tieaBure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  monuments 
thereof  sore  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Phik)so- 
phers  place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scmtch- 
ing  it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.  This  again  is  two-fdd ;  one,  the 
simple  retention  of  things;  the  other,  a  regaining  them  when 
forgotten. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof, 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  oflen  used  by  wandering  soldiers, 
as  an  introductbn  to  be^.  Understand  it  of  the  arti&ial  rules 
which  at  this  day  are  deliyered  by  memory  mountebanks;  for 
sure  an  art  thereof  may  be  made,  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is 
defective,)  and  that  no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than 
spectacles  are  to  eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these 
plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head 
which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  ?  It  is  best  Imock- 
ing  in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  maKe  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.  Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a  purse, 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it ;  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion  thereof. 

Manhal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it 
lies  untoward,  nappincr  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things 
orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  h^i  divide  it  be- 
twixt thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared 
and  bankrupt,  if  a  violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-place  against  common- 
place-books, and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what 
they  publicly  declaim  against.  A  common-place-book  contains 
many  notions  in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an 
army  into  the  field  on  competent  warning. 
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RORERT  HERRICK.    1591^1662. 

On  of  iStke  most  exquisite  of  die  early  English  lyric  poets,  was  Robert 
Herrick.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  &ther  was  a  goldsmith  of 
London,  and  he  was  bom  in  that  citj  in  1591.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  took  orders  in  the  established  church,  and  obtained  a  place  to  preach  in, 
in  DeTonshire,  which  he  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  z^appointed  to  his  vicarage,  but  died  soon  afterwards,  in 
1663. 

Abating  some  of  the  impurities  of  Herrick,  we  can  fully  join  with  an 
able  critic  in  die  Retrospective  Review'  in  prononnoing  him  one  of  the  best 
of  EUigUsh  lyric  poets.  *(He  is  the  most  jojrons  and  gladsome  of  bards;  sing- 
ing like  die  grasshopper,  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old.  He  is  as  firesh  as 
the  Spring,  as  blithe  as  the  Summer,  and  as  ripe  as  the  Autumn.  .  .  •  His 
poems  resemble  a  luxuriant  meadow,  fiill  of  king-cups  and  wild  flowers,  or  a 
July  firmament,  sparkling  with  a  myriad  of  stars.  His  fimcy  fed  upon  all  the 
fiur  and  sweet  diings  of  nature :  it  is  redolent  of  roses  and  jessamine;  it  is  as 
light  and  airy  as  the  thistle  down,  or  the  bubbles  which  laughing  bc^B  blow 
into  die  air,  where  they  float  in  a  waving  line  of  beauty.*' 

TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daflbdils,  we  weep  to  see 

Ton  haste  away  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon : 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hastening  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  evensong; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along! 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  yon; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  groMrth  to  meet  decay, 
As  you,  or  any  thing: 
We  die. 
As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 

Away 
Like  to  die  summer's  rain. 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

TO  PU1IR06B8,   FILLED   WITH   MORNING   DBW. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  f    Can  tears 
Speidc  grief  in  yoa, 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  moiu 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew? 
Alas!  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower; 
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Nor  felt  th'  nnldDd 
Sbeath  of  a  blastuag  w'md; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years; 

Or  warp'd,  at  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Sofih  pretty  flowen^  like  to  orphans  ybcing^ 
To  spieak  by  tears  befinre  ye  haye  a  toognei 

Speak,  wfaiiBgegiiig  yonnglkigi;  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop,  and  weepu 
Is  it  ibr  want  of  sleep; 
OrohikUshlullatqrf 
Or,  that  ye  haye  not  seen  as  yei 
The  violet? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this? 
No,  no;  this  sorrow,  shown 

^y  your  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  read, 
"That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth.** 


TO  1ILO80O1I8. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  ftnMbl  tvee^ 

Why  do  ye  fiOl  so  Atftf 

Tour  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you.  nuqr  stay  jret  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last 

What,  were  ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  halTs  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good-nightf 

Tis  pity  nalBM  btoogiit  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
lake  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


HOW  THB   HSART's-BASB   FIRflT  GAME. 

Frolic  virgins  onoe  these  were, 
Over-loving,  living  here; 
Being  here  their  ends  denied. 
Ran  for  sweethearts  mad,  and  died. 
Love,  in  piqr  of  their  tean, 
And  their  loss  of  bkx>ming  years, 
For  their  restless  here-spent  hours, 
teve  then  heaxt?^«Me  tomUto  &nrai& 
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THS  OAPmn  BBl,  OB,  THS  LTTTUI  FILOHIR. 

• 

A*  Jnlia  once  a  slumbering  lajr. 

It  chanoed  a  bee  did  if  thM  waj, 

After  a  dew^  or  dew-like  ahower, 

To  tipple  freeljr  in  a  flower; 

For  mna  ikh  flower  he  looii  llw  Up 

Of  Jnlia,  and  began  to  aip: 

Bat  when  he  ftlt  he  niok'd  ftom  tenoe 

aoo0ff  wooL  in  tfie  qidiiteteciioei 

He  drank  m  mnoh  he  Mavoe  etmld  edr; 

So  Jnlia  took  the  pilftrer: 

And  dins  nrpriied,  as  fildhers  nse, 

He  dins  began  himself  t*  eiODBe: 

Sweet  ladgr-Oowert  I  never  braaghft 

ffither  die  least  one  thieTing  thought; 

Bat  taking  those  mse  Dpseffaurt 

For  some  ftesh,  ftagrant,  Insoioiis  flowerfi 

I  dioa^  I  mii^t  there  tiUie  a  taste, 

Where  so  much  qrmp  ran  al  waste: 

Besides,  know  thiSi  I  nerar  sting 

The  flower  that  gives  me  nouxiidung} 

Bat  with  a  kiss,  or  thanks,  do  pajr 

For  honey  that  I  bear  awaj. 

This  said,  he  hOd  hialillifB  fe^p 

Of  honey  'Ibre  her  ladydiip ; 

And  told  her,  as  so&e  tears  did  fldl, 

Tliat^  that  he  took,  and  that  was  all. 

At  which  she  miled;  and  bade  Imn  go 

And  take  his  bag;  bat  thns  mooh  know 

When  next  he  oune  a  pilfering  so^ 

He  should  from  her  full  lips  derive 

Honey  enough  to  fill  his  hive. 


THB   HIOHT  nXCS.— VO  /UUA. 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee. 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee^ 

And  the  elves  also^ 

Whose  little  eyes  gk>w 
Like  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  theel 

No  will-o*-th*-wisp  mislight  due, 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  diee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Sinoe  ghost  there^s  none  to  affiright  thee  I 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  ourabert 
Whit  diougfa  the  moon  does  slnniber, 
The  lie  IB  of  the  nigfct 
WiU  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  topers  olear  without  number! 

Then  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
TfaoS)  thus  to  come  onto  me : 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  sUvery  &et 
M§  tool  I'tt  pear  into  thaa! 
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Aak  me  whj  I  send  yoo  here 

This  sweet  inftnta  of  the  yearl 

Aak  me  why  I  eend  to  yoo 

This  primzoee,  thvs  bepearUd  with  dewf 

I  will  whisper  to  your  ears, 

The  tweets  of  love  are  miz'd  with  tears. 

Ask  me  why  this  flower  does  show 
So  yellow  green,  and  sickly  tool 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  breakf 
I  will  answer,  these  disoorer 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lorer. 

UPON   A  CHILD  THAT  DISD* 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bod, 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
Who  as  soon  fell  fitft  asleep 
As  her  litde  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  bat  not  stir 
The  earth  that  li^tly  oorers  her  t 

IPITAra  VPON  A  CHILD. 

Virgins  promised,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  each  primrosiMidie. 
Duly  mom  and  evening  oome, 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb : 
Haying  promised,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  end  here  strew  violets. 

UPON  A  MAID. 

Here  she  lies,  in  beds  of  spice. 
Fair  as  Eve  in  paradise ; 
For  her  beauty  it  was  such, 
Poets  could  not  praise  too  much. 
Virgins,  come,  and  in  a  ring 
Her  supremest  requiem  sing; 
Then  depart,  but  see  ye  tread 
Lightly,  lightly  o'er  the  dead. 


CATHERINE  PHILIPS.    1031^1664. 

Mas.  CATBiaura  Philips  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  a  London 
merchant,  and  married,  when  quite  young,  James  Philips,  a  gentleman  of 
Cardiganshire.  Her  devotion  to  the  Muses  showed  itself  at  a  voiy  early  age, 
and  she  wrote  under  the  fiotitions  name  of  Orinda.  She  oontinued  to  write 
after  her  marriage ;  though  diis  did  not  prevent  her  from  discharging^  in  a 
most  exemplary  manner,  the  duties  of  domestio  life.  Her  poems,  which 
had  been  dispersed  among  her  friends  in  manuscript,  were  first  printed  with- 
viit  her  knowledge  or  consent.    She  was  veiy  mooh  esteemed  by  her  con- 
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ponuries :  Jesemy^  Taylor  addressed  to  her  his  "Measiiree  and  Offices  oT 
ndship,"  and  G)wley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death.  She  died  of  the  small 
,  Jnno  22,  1664,  aged  thirty-three. 

AGAINST  VLEASURB. 

lliere^s  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  here, 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat, 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls, 
Which  first  betrays,  and  then  controls. 

Tis  true,  it  looks  at  distance  fidr, 

But  if  we  do  approach, 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair. 

And  perish  at  a  touch; 
It  being  than  in  £mcy  less. 
And  we  expect  more  than  possess. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  oloy'd, 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rirers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run : 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys. 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily, 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be. 

But  one  may  make  it  less. 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  it, 
Twould  be  consumed  by  fear  to  lose  it 

What  art  thou  then,  thou  winged  air^ 

More  weak^and  swift  than  fame  ? 
Whose  next  successor  is  despair. 

And  its  attendant  shame. 
The  experienced  prince  then  reason  had. 
Who  said  of  pleasure,  **  It  is  mad." 

^     TO  MY  ANTSNOR.* 

My  dear  Antenor,  now  give  o*er,^ 

For  my  sake  talk  of  graves  no  more , 

Death  is  not  in  our  power  to  gain. 

And  is  both  wished  and  fear'd  in  vain. 

Let's  be  as  angry  as  we  will. 

Grief  sooner  may  distract  than  kill. 

And  the  unhappy  often  prove 

Death  is  as  coy  a  thing  as  love. 

Those  whose  own  sword  their  death  did  give^ 

Afraid  were,  or  ashamed,  to  live ; 
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And  hy  an  act  so  desperate, 
Did  poorly  run  away  from  fate ; 
Tis  braver  much  t'  outride  the  storm, 
Endure  its  rage,  and  shun  its  harm ; 
Affliction  nobly  undergone, 
More  greamess  shows  than  having  none. 
But  yet  the  wheel,  in  taming  round. 
At  last  may  lift  us  from  the  ground. 
And  when  our  fortune's  most  severe. 
The  less  we  have  the  less  we  fear. 
And  why  should  we  that  grief  permit. 
Which  cannot  mend  nor  shorten  it? 
Let's  wait  for  a  succeeding  good, 
Woes  have  their  ebb  as  well  as  flood : 
And  since  the  parliament  have  rescued  yoi^ 
Believe  that  Providence  will  do  so  toa 


JEREMY  TAYLOR     1602—1667. 


JxBXVT  Tatlom,  who,  for  learning,  eloquence,  imagination  and  piety, 
stands  among  the  first  of  EngUsh  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  born  about  the  year  1602,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  place.  A  short  time  afrer  taking  his  degree,  he 
was  elected,  by  the  interest  of  Archbishop  Laud,  fellow  of  All-Souls  College 
Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  Laud,  who  procured  for  him  tha  rectory  of 
Uppington  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he  settled  in  1640.  In  1642,  he  was  cre- 
ated D.  D.  at  Oxford.  In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as  chap- 
lain, he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  fcnrces,  in  the  battle  fought 
before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  Being  soon  released,  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  Wales,  and,  having  established  a  school  in  the  county  of  Caermar- 
then,  he  there  waited  calmly  the  issue  of  events.  In  his  own  felicitous  style, 
he  gives  the  following  picturesque  account  of  his  retirement:  «*In  the 
great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been 
cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that 
rest  and  quiemess  which  in  England,  in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for. 
Here  I  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with 
so  impetuous  violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor:  and,  but 
that  He  that  stilleth  the  ra^ng  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the 
madness  of  the  people,  had  provided  a  plank  fbr  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all 
the  opportunities  of  content  or  study :  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have  been 
preserved  more  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  the  gentleness  and  mercies 
of  a  noble  enemy,"  * 

Afler  continuing  some  years  in  this  solitude,  he  lost  his  three  sons  in  the 
short  sfmce  of  two  or  three  months.  This  most  afflicting  calamity  caused  him 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  administered,  though  in  circumstances  of  great 
danger,  to  a  private  congregation  of  loyalists.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  which  office  he  retained  to  his 
death,  1667. 

The  writings  of  Bishop  Taylor,  which  are  nimierous,  are  all  of  a  theologi- 


esl  character.  His  greatest  work,  perliapi,  U  his  "Liberty  of  Prophesying." 
Bj  prophesying}  he  means  preaching  or  expounding.  The  otgeot  of  this  is  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  prescribing  to  other  men's  fiuth,  and  the  ini- 
quity of  persecuting  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  has  been  justly  described 
as,  *»perliaps  of  all  Taylor's  writings,  ^at  which  shows  him  fiirthest  in  ad- 
tance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  which 
he  had  been  reared;  as  the  first  distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleratioa 
which  had  been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christendom."  The  most 
popular,  however,  of  his  works  is  his  **  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,"  which  contains  numerous  passages  of  singular  beauty  and  truth. 
A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarks,  that  in  one  of  Taylor's  <*  prose 
folios,  there  is  more  fine  fancy  and  original  imagery — more  brilliant  concep- 
tions and  glowing  expressions— more  new  figures  and  new  application  of  old 
figures, — more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  soul  of  poetry,  than  in  all  the  odes 
and  e|»cs  that  have  shiee  been  produced  in  Europe.**  This  is  rather  extra  va* 
gant ;  but  the  encomium  passed  upon  his  writings  by  Dr.  Rust,  in  his  funeral 
sermon,  is  most  richly  deserved :  •^They  will,''  says  he,  «be  &mous  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  for  their  greatness  of  wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgment, 
and  richness  of  &ncy,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  copiousness  of  inven- 
tion, and  general  usefulness  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian."* 

ON   PRATBR. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
sentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  an  imitation  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest 
example ;  and  a  conformity  to  God,  whose  anger  is  alw^s  justi 
and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation,  and  often  hin- 
dered, f^d  never  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy.  Prayer  is  the  peace 
of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recol- 
lection, the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm 
of  our  tempest ;  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts,  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity, and  the  sister  of  meekness; 
and  he  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled 
and  discomposed  spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to 
Keditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army, 
and  chooses  a  frontier  garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect 
alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  contraiy  to 
that  attention,  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God* 
Vor  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soar- 
ing upwards,  sin^g  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
clnnb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  with 
the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregu- 
lar and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tem- 
pest than  it  could  recover  by  me  libration  and  frequent  weighing 
of  his  wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and 
• ^_ 

1  IbtbMtedSiMorktowwIu  to  UHt  by  Bishop  Heber,  •«  wttk  a  LMi  of  tkt  AnUior.  «b4  a  «tUitl 
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pant,  and  stay  till  the  stonn  wa.s  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  pros- 
perous flightf  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  air 
ahout  his  ministries  here  helow :  so  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man : 
when  his  affidrs  have  reauired  husiness,  and  his  business  was 
matter  of  discipUne,  and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning 
person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument,  and  the  instrument 
became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and 
overruled  the  man ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his 
thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud, 
and  his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without 
intention,  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must  be 
content  to  lose  the  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger 
is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of 
Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Qod  ;  and  then  it  ascends  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  Grod, 
till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

ON   TOLERATION. 

Any  zeal  is  proper  for  religion  but  the  zeal  of  the  sword  and 
the  zeal  of  anger :  this  is  the  bitterness  ofzeal^  and  it  is  a  certain 
temptation  to  every  man  against  his  duty ;  for  if  the  sword  turns 
preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by  empire  instead  of  argu- 
ments, and  engraves  them  in  men's  hearts  with  a  poniaii,  that  it 
shall  be  death  to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am 
persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  try  the  spirits,  to  trt/  all 
things,  to  make  inquiry ;  and,  yet,  without  this  liberty,  no  man 
can  justify  himself  before  Gkxl  or  man,  nor  confidently  say  that 
his  religion  is  best.  This  is  inordincUion  of  zetd^  for  Chnst,  by 
reproving  St,  Peter  drawing  his  sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
for  his  sacred  and  yet  injured  person,  teaches  us  not  to  use  the 
sword,  though  in  the  cause  of  Grod,  or  for  Gkxl  himself. 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man,  stooping  and 
leaning  on  his  stafi*,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming  towards 
him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but 
observing  that  the  old  man  eat,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the 
Grod  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the 
fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  Grod.  At  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thnfit  the  old  man  out 
of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night,  and  an 
unguarded  condition.     When  the  old  man  was  gtme,  Qod  cal]^ 
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to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was*  He  re^ 
phedy  I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee.  Grod 
answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although 
he  dishonored  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night  T 

ON   CONTENT. 

Since  all  the  evil  in  the  world  consists  in  the  disagreeing  be^ 
tween  the  object  and  the  appetite,  as  when  a  man  hath  what  he 
desnes  not,  or  desires  what  be  hath  not,  or  desires  amiss,  he  that 
composes  his  spirit  to  the  present  accident  hath  variety  of  instances 
for  bis  virtue,  but  none  to  trouble  him,  because  his  desires  enlam 
not  beyond  his  present  fortune :  and  a  wise  man  is  placed  in  the 
variety  of  chances,  like  the  nave  or  centre  of  a  wheel  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  circumvolutions  and  changes  of  posture,  without  violence 
or  change,  save  that  it  turns  gently  in  compliance  with  its  changed 
parts,  and  is  indifierent  which  part  is  up,  and  which  is  down ;  for 
there  is  some  virtue  or  other  to  be  exercised  whatever  happens—* 
either  patience  or  thanksgiving,  love  or  fear,  moderation  or  hu* 
mility,  charity  or  contentedoess. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by  those  things 
which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  consider  that  which  is  pleasing 
and  prosperous;  that,  by  the  representation  of  the  better,  the  worse 
mi^  be  blotted  out. 

it  may  be  thou  art  entered  into  the  cloud  which  will  bring  a 
gentle  shower  to  refresh  thy  sorrows. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  seauestrators,  and 
they  have  taken  all  from  me :  what  now  ?  let  me  look  about  me« 
They  have  left  me  the  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife, 
and  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to  relieve  me,  and  I  can 
still  discourse ;  and,  unless  I  list,  they  have  not  taken  away  my 
merry  countenance,  and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience ; 
they  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God,  and  all  the  promises 
of  the  Gk>spel,  and  my  religion,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  and  my 
charity  to  them  too :  and  still  I  sleep  and  digest,  I  eat  and  drink, 
I  read  and  meditate,  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbor's  pleasant  fields,* 

1  Tet  natera's  ebArma,  the  hllla  and  woods, 
Tbe  ■wwpbif  Tilet,  and  ftaminff  flood*. 
Are  fk«e  alike  to  alL— Bnura. 

I  care  not  Vortnneb  what  you  me  deny. 

Too  cannot  rob  me  of  free  natnre'i  gnct. 
Ton  cannot  titoA  the  windows  of  the  sky, 

Throofh  whkdi  ▲nrora  shows  her  hrli^itenlng  fkee. 
Tou  cannot  bar  my  constant  flset  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  ere ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  braoe, 
And  I  their  toya  to  the  great  chikiren  leave; 
Orimey,  reason,  vtotoc,  naoght  can  roe  bereave.— Taomon. 

19» 
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and  see  the  Tariedes  of  natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all  that  in 
which  GKxl  delights,  that  is,  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the  whole 
creation,  and  in  Qod  himself. 

ON   COVETOUSNESS. 

Covetousness  swells  the  principal  to  no  purpose,  and  lessens 
the  use  to  all  purposes ;  disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  and  the 
designs  of  God ;  making  money  not  to  be  the  instrument  of  ex- 
change or  charity,  nor  com  to  feed  himself  or  the  poor,  nor  wool 
to  clothe  himself  or  his  brother,  nor  wine  to  refresh  the  sadness  of 
the  afflicted,  nor  oil  to  make  his  own  countenance  cheerful ;  but 
all  these  to  look  upon,  and  to  tell  oyer,  and  to  take  accounts  by, 
and  make  himself  considerable,  and  wondered  at  by  fools,  that 
while  he  lives  he  may  be  called  rich,  and  when  he  dies  may  be 
accounted  miserable.  It  teaches  men  to  be  cruel  and  crafty ;  in- 
dustrious and  evil ;  full  of  care  and  malice ;  and,  after  all  this,  it  is 
for  no  ^^ood  to  itself,  for  it  dares  not  spend  those  heaps  of  treasure 
which  It  snatched. 

ADVERSITY.* 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fair  breath  of 
heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own  purposes.  But  if  you  will 
try  the  excellency,  and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a 
persecution ;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm,  let  his  bones  be  broken  with 
sorrow,  and  his  eyes  loosened  with  sickness,  let  his  bread  be  dipped 
with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be  brought  low ;  let  us 
come  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean 
hard  upon  our  fortunes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  stonn 
arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all  our 
hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hollowness  of  sad  mis- 
fortunes. 

1  In  the  reproof  of  dianoe 

Uesthe  true  proof  of  men.    The  tea  being  amoottai 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boata  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  I 
But  let  the  rulBan  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and  anon,  behold, 
Tlte  atrong-rlbb'd  bark  through  Uquid  mountains  cuta. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elementa, 
Like  Perseus'  horse:  Where's  then  the  saucy  boat, 
Whose  weak'Untimber'd  skies  but  ercn  now 
Co-rivall'd  greatness  r— Tkoilvi  axd  Casssma. 
flee  Bacon's  boantlfUl  ••  Essay  on  Adversity,**  where  he  says— 

•*But  to  apeak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adveraity  is  fbrtl> 
tade,  which  in  morals  Is  the  more  heroical  virtue.  Prosperity  Is  the  blessing  of  the  Okl  TcaUBseot, 
Adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  tlie  clearei  revel» 
Uon  of  Ood's  (kvor.  ^^  v^li  ^^  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David*s  harp,  yon  ahaU  kear  as 
njr  beMfwe4lke  airs  as  oarob.** 
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ON   THE   MI8ERIB8  OF   A   MAN*8  LIFE. 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous !  What  an  infinite 
number  of  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple, fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with  groans,  and  heaven  itself  with 
weeping,  prayers  and  sad  remembrances !  If  we  could,  from  one 
of  the  iMLtUements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at 
this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for  want  of  bread ;  how  many 
young  men  are  hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many 
poor  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by 
ivhose  life  they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek 
out  because  their  keel  dashes  against  a  rock  or  bulges  under  them ; 
how  many  people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant 
infelicity;  in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise 
and  participation  of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and 
tears,  of  so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity :  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least,  in  afilections  and  preparation  of  mind. 

THE   DAWN   AND   PROGRESS   OF   REASON. 

Some  are  called  cU  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty, 
some  never;  but  all  men  late  enough;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 
upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  approaches 
towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  httle  eye  of 
heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light 
to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by-and-by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out 
his  golden  horns,  Hke  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  Grod  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 
one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly ;  so  is  a  man's  reason  and  bis 
life. 

WHAT   IS   LIFE? 

It  is  a  migbty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every  per- 
son, and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but  from  the 
sprightfulness  of  youth  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  child- 
hood, from  the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of 
five-and-twenty,  to  the  hollowness  end  dead  paleness,  to  the  loath- 
someness and  horror  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I 
seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  fimt 
it  wait  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  th6 
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lamVs  fleece;  but  when  the  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its 
virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retire- 
ments, it  began  to  put  on  darkness  and  to  decline  to  softness  and 
the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head  and  broke  its 
stalk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty, 
it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out-worn  faces.  So  does  the 
nurest  beauty  change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  and  me ;  and 
then  what  servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave ! 
What  friends  to  visit  ns  ?  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces  fnm. 
the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers  for 
oar  funerals! 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that 
ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of 
kings.  In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes  live  in 
greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  thiey  have  wisely 
placed  a  cemetery  where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till 
time  shall  be  no  more :  and  where  our  kings  Imve  been  crowned, 
their  ancestors  be  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over  their  grand- 
sire's  head  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  ro3ral 
seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  livmg  like  gods  to  die  like  men. 
There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of 
pride,  to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dafh 
out  the  dissembling  colors  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
beauty.  There  the  warhke  and  the  peaceful,  the  fortunate  and 
the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  despised  princes,  mingle  their 
dust,  and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  worid 
that  when  we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings,  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crimes  shall  be  less.  To  my 
apprehension,  it  is  a  sad  record  which  is  left  by  Athenieus  con- 
cerning Ninus  the  great  Assyrian  monarch,  whose  life  and  death 
is  summed  up  in  these  words :  '*  Ninus  the  Assyrian  had  an  ocean 
of  gold,  and  other  riches  more  than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  sea; 
he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it;  he  never 
stirred  up  the  holy  fire  among  the  Magi,  nor  touched  his  god 
with  the  sacred  rod  according  to  the  laws :  he  never  oflered  sacri- 
fice, nor  worshipped  the  deity,  nor  administered  justice,  nor  spake 
to  the  people ;  nor  numbered  them ;  but  he  was  most  valiant  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  having  mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the  rest 
upon  the  stones.  This  man  is  dead,  behold  his  sepulchre,  and 
now  hear  where  Ninus  is.  Sometime  1  was  Ninus,  and  drew  the 
oreath  of  a  living  man,  but  now  am  nothing  but  clay.  I  have 
nothing  but  what  1  did  eat,  and  what  1  served  to  myself  in  lust  ia 
all  my  portion :  the  wealth  with  which  I  was  blessed,  my  enemies 
meeting  together  shall  carry  away,  as  the  mad  Thyadea  cany  a 
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nw  goat.  I  am  gone  to  hell :  and  when  I  went  thither,  I  neither 
carried  gold,  nor  horse,  nor  silver  chariot.  I,  that  wore  a  mitre, 
am  now  a  little  heap  of  dust."  * 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY,    1618—1667. 

Abbahax  Cowlst  is  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  list  of  English  poets 
whose  works  were  edited,  and  whose  lives  were  written  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
He  was  bom  in  London  in  1618.  His  father,  who  was  a  grocer  by  trade, 
died  before  bis  birth ;  but  his  mother  succeeded  in  procuring  his  admission 
into  Westminster  School  as  a  king's  scholar,  where  he  became  distinguished 
for  correct  classical  scholarship.  He  very  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry — 
it  is  said  firom  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  being  thrown  in  his  way ;  and  in  his 
sixteenth  year  he  published  a  collection  of  verses  under  the  appropriate  title 
of  Potiieal  EUmtonu,  In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  1643,  when  he  removed  to  Ox- 
ford*. From  this  time  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
employed  on  scMne  missions  of  trust ;  and  when,  in  the  progress  of  the  civil 
war,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom,  Cowley  accompanied  her 
to  France,  and  was  of  material  assistance  to  her,  in  managing  the  secret  oor- 
respondenoe  between  herself  and  her  royal  consort. 

In  1656  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  published  an 
editioo  of  bis  poems,  containing  most  of  those  which  now  appear  in  his 
works.  When  the  Restoration  came,  he  naturally  looked  for  some  reward 
lor  his  long  services  in  the  royal  cause.  But  alas !  "  how  wretched  is  that 
poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  fiivors.'^  Cowley  was  destined  to  much  bit- 
ter  disappointment  At  length  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Chertsey, 
by  which  his  income  was  raised  to  about  JS300  a  year.  But  he  did  not  live 
loBg  to  eiqoy  his  retirement ;  for,  taking  a  severe  cold  and  fever  by  exposure, 
he  died  on  July  28,  1667. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Cowley  certainly  ranked  as  the  first  poet  in  Eng- 
land, Plough  the  Comus  of  Milton  and  some  of  his  exquisite  minor  poems 
had  been  published  nearly  thirty  years  before.  But  what  could  be  expected 
of  an  age  that  was  stamped  with  the  licentiousness  of  such  a  court  as  that  of 
Charles  IL?  Still,  though  Cowley  has  nothing  of  the  reputation  he  once  hail, 
he  has  su£Scient  merit  to  give  him  a  considerable  rank  among  British  poets. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  **  It  may  be  affirmed  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labors  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embellished  with  all  the 
ornaments  which  books  could  supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to 
English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayety  of  the  less; 
and  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty  flights." 
His  poetical  works  are  divided  into  four  parts^^*  Miscellanies,"  <*  Love  Verses," 
« Pindaric  Odes,"  and  the  **Davidies,  a  heroical  poem  of  the  Troubles  of 
David."     Of  all  these  his  Anacreontics  are  the  most  natural  and  pleasing.^ 


1  «■«  wbo  wrote  tn  thlamumcr  alM  wora  a  mitre,  end  Is  now  a  heap  of  doit;  but  when  the  name 
of/eranr  TkjVm  to  no  longer  remembered  wtth  wwrvaot,  genlne  wlU  bate  become  a  mockery,  and 
rfKtut  aa  empty  shMle  I"— AwStt. 

t  The  beat  edition  of  Cowley  to  that  by  BUhop  Hard.  In  three  TOtumee:  read  aleo^  Johmoa't  Ufi 
of  0»wley  In  hto  •*Uvee  of  the  BrtUeh  PocU.** 
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GOLD. 

A  mighty  pain  to  love  it  is, 
And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss, 
But,  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  Love  in  vain. 
Virtue  nov/  nor  noble  blood, 
Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 
Gold  alone  does  passion  move  I 
Gold  monopolizes  love  I 
A  curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 
Who  this  traffic  first  began  1 
A  curse  on  him  who  found  the  orel 
A  curse  on  him  who  digged  the  store  1 
A  curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it  1 
A  curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  hi 
A  curse,  all  curses  else  above, 
On  him  who  used  it  first  in  love ! 
Gold  begets  in  l»ethren  hate ; 
Gold,  in  fiunilies,  debate ; 
Gold  does  friendship  separate; 
Gold  does  civil  wars  create. 
These  the  smallest  harms  of  it ; 
Gold,  alasl  does  love  beget 

THB   OBA88HOPFSR. 

Happy  insect!  what  can  be 

In  happiness  compared  to  thee? 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine. 

The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  I 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still. 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fi[ll; 

Tis  fiU'd  wherever  thou  dost  tread. 

Nature's  selTs  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing, 

Happier  than  the  happiest  kingl 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see. 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce. 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  1 

Thou  dost  innocently  joy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  desttoy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee^ 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  haw 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year  1 

Thee  Phosbus  loves,  and  does  inspire; 

Phcebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect!  happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know ; 
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But  when  diOQ^st  dninki  and  danced,  and  sung 

Thj  fill,  the  floweiy  leaves  among, 

(Vohiptuous  and  wise  withal, 

Epicurean  animal !) 

dated  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thon  retir'st  to  endless  rest 

The  following  are  four  stanzas  of  one  of  his  best  pieces,  entitled 

HTKN  TO  LIGHT. 

Hail !  aotiye  Nature's  watchful  life  and  health  I 

Her  joy,  her  ornament,  and  wealth  I 

Hail  to  thy  husband,  Heat,  and  thee  I 

Thou  the  world's  beauteous  bride,  the  lus^  bridegroom  he! 

Say,  firom  what  golden  quivers  of  the  sky 

Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly? 

Swiftness  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine ; 

From  thy  great  Sbe  they  come,  thy  Sire,  the  Word  Divine. 

Thou  in  the  moon's  bright  chariot,  proud  and  gay, 

Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  survey, 

And  all  the  year  dost  with  thee  bring 

Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal  tptixtg. 

Thou,  Scythian-like,  dost  round  thy  lands  above 

The  Sun's  gilt  tent  for  ever  move, 

And  still,  as  thou  in  pomp  dost  go, 

The  shining  pageants  of  the  world  attend  thy  show. 

Cowley's  prose  essays  are  much  better  than  his  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
speaking  of  them,  says,  «*  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth 
and  placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  fiir-sought  or  hard-labored ;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 
fiuniliar  without  grossnees:"  and  Dr.  Drake,  one  of  the  most  judicious  oC 
modem  critics,  remarks,  that  "to  Cowley  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  formation 
of  a  basis  on  which  has  since  been  constructed  ^e  present  correct  and  admi- 
rable fiibric  of  our  language.  Hib  words  are  pure  and  well  chosen,  the 
collocation  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  the  members  of  his  sentences  dis- 
tinct and  harmonious.** 

ON   MYSELF. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of  lumself ;  it 
graiea  Yob  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the 
leader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no 
danger  from  me  of  offending  him  in  this  Icind ;  neither  my  mind, 
nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for  thai 
▼anity.  It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment,  that  they  have 
preserved  me  from  being  scandalous,  or  remarkable  on  the  defec- 
tiTe  side.  As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  past 
life,  before  I  knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natuml  affections  of  my  soul 
gare  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said 
to  tam  away  from  othexs,  by  an  antipnthy  imperceptible  to  them- 
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selves,  and  inscrutable  to  man's  understanding.  Even  when  I 
was  a  very  young  boy  at  school,  instead  of  running  about  on  holi- 
days, and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont  to  steal  from  them, 
and  walk  into  the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book  or  with  some 
one  companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  That  I 
was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now,  (which,  I  confess,  I  won- 
der at  myself,)  may  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I 
made  when  I  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then 
printed,  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down,  (if  a  very  little  were  cor- 
rected,) I  should  hardly  now  be  much  ashamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honor  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known. 

Rumor  can  ope  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  H  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  night 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  &ding  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  &te, 

But  boldly  say  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  lived  tchday. 

You  may  see  by  it  £  was  even  then  acquainted  with  the  poets, 
(for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Horace ;)  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  immature  and  immoderate  love  of  them  which  stamped  first, 
or  rather  engrraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  letters 
cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  still  grow 
proportionably.  But  how  this  love  came  to  be  produced  in  me  so 
early,  is  a  hard  question :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little 
chance  that  fillea  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse  as  have 
never  since  left  ringing  there  :  for  I  remember  when  I  bes^  to 
read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  m  my 
mother's  parlour,  (I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself 
never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion ;)  but  there  was 
won*  to  lie  Spenser's  works;  this  I  happened,  to  &dl  upon,  and 
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infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the  knights,  and  giants* 
and  moDsterSy  and  brave  houses,  which  I  found  everywhere  there* 

S though  my  understanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this  ;)  and  by 
legrees,  with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  tne  num- 
ben ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  With  these  aflfections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly 
set  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  university ;  but  was  soon  torn  from 
thence  by  that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  sufier  nothing 
to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the 
princely  cedars  to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortime  as 
could  have  befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into  the  court  of  one 
of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world.  Now,  though  I  was  here  en- 
gaged in  ways  most  contrary  to  the  original  design  of  my  life ; 
that  is,  into  much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  Doth  militant  and  triumphant,  (for  that  was 
the  state  then  of  the  EngUsh  and  the  French  courts ;)  yet  all  this 
was  80  fiur  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confir- 
mation of  reason  to  that  widch  was  before  but  natural  inclination. 
I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I  came 
to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for 
aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me 
when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  persons 
whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  part  of 
their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would 
be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a  storm,  though  I  saw  many  ships 
which  rid  safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though  I  was  in  a 
crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  though  I 
was  in  business  of  great  and  honorable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the 
best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  subsist- 
ence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my  condition,  in  banish- 
ment and  public  distresses ;  yet  I  could  not  abstain  from  renewing 
my  old  schoolboy's  wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  efiect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

ThiB  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  advantage  from 
his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the  getting  into  some  mode- 
rately convenient  retreat  in  the  country,  which  I  thought  in  that 
case  I  might  easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extra- 
ordinary fortunes. 

THE    PLEASURES   OF   A   COUNTRY   LIFE. 

The  firet  wish  of  Virgil  was,  to  be  a  good  philosopher ;  the 
second,  a  good  husbandman;   and  Gkxl  (whom  he  seemed  ti* 

yo 


I  ••  Cowley*!  diaracCer  ofOUver  CromwcU,  which  ta  Inlended  m  a  ntliA  (though  It  Mftatalj  pro 
dnon  a  vrry  dtiftrrnt  Unpreukm  on  the  Brind,)  may  vie  flbr  txuth  of  outltae  and  ft>raa  of 
*ftb  tnm  wMsU't -pUxt:)'  of  the  Orrck  and  Latin  hUtortanft.'*— AHUI. 
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ind  better  than  most  of  the  most  learned  hcatliens)  dealt 

[hiiu  just  as  he  did  with  Solomon;  because  he  prayed  for 

m  the  first  place,  he  added  all  things  else  which  were 

linately  to  be  desired.     He  made  him  one  of  the  best  philo- 

(rs  and  best  husbandmen ;  and  to  adorn  both  those  faculties^ 

>st  poet :  he  made  him,  besides  all  this,  a  rich  man,  and  a  man 

desired  to  be  no  richer.   To  be  a  husbandman  is  but  a  retreat 

the  city ;  to  be  a  philosopher,  from  the  world ;  or  rather,  a 

Lt  from  the  world  as  it  is  man's,  into  the  world  as  it  is  Gkxl's. 

since  nature  denies  to  most  men  the  capacity  or  appetite,  and 

tnne  allows  but  to  a  very  few  the  opportunities  or  possibility  of 

)lying  themselves  wholly  to  philosophy,  the  best  mixture  of 

afilairs  that  we  can  make  are  the  employments  of  a  country  I  '^ 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we 
there  (alluding  to  courts  and  cities)  among  the  pitiful  shifts  of 

Jicy :  we  walk  here  in  the  h'ght  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 

unty ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of 
buman  malice :  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and 
genuine  taste  of  their  objects,  which  are  all  sophisticated  there, 
Bind  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  their  contraries.  Here 
pleasure  looks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constant,  and  modest 
wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot.  Here 
is  harmless  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  deh'ght  more,  the  most  natural  and 
best  natured  of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husband- 
man ;  and  that  is,  the  satisfaction  of  looking  round  about  him,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  the  efiects  and  improvements  of  his  own  art 
Eind  diligence  :  to  be  always  gathering  of  some  fruits  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others  budding ;  to 
see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creations 
of  his  own  industry  ;  and  to  see,  like  Grod,  that  all  his  works  are 
good. 

CHARACTER   OF    CROMWELL.' 

What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person  of  mean 
birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  some- 
limes,  or  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities, should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  the  earth? 
l*bat  he  should  have  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and 
master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numerous 
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and  stroDgly-allied  family;  to  do  all  this  under  the  name  and 
waffes  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon  them  too  as  he  pleased, 
and  spurn  them  out  of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to 
mise  up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle 
that  in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that 
ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress  all  his  enemies 
by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice ;  to  serve  all 
parties  patiently  for  awhile,  and  to  command  them  victoriously  at 
last ;  to  over-run  each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  overcome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of 
the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes,  and 
adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  eartn ;  to  call  together  parlia- 
ments with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the 
breath  of  his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned  that  he 
would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  miUions  a  year,  to  be 
the  master  of  those  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant ; 
to  have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  dis- 
posal as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble 
and  libera]  in  the  spending  of  them;  and  lastly  (for  there  is  no 
end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glory,)  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one 
word  to  his  posterity;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad ;  to  be  buriea  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal  so- 
lemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind  him,  not  to  be  extinguished, 
but  with  the  whole  world ;  which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his 
praises,  so  might  have  been  too  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line 
of  his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of 
his  immortal  designs! 


SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT.     1605—1608. 

Sim  WiLLLOC  Datxitavt,  though  now  read  chiefly  by  the  antiquary  in 
Kngliah  literature,  had,  in  his  lifetime,  considerable  celebrity  as  a  writer.  He 
was  bom  in  1605  at  (hiford,  where  his  father  kept  an  inn,  and  was  educated 
at  that  university.  He  early  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  on  Ben  Jon- 
son's  death  was  made  Poet-Laureate.*  In  the  civil  wars  he  held  a  consider- 
able  post  in  the  army,  and  was  knighted  by  the  king;  but  on  the  decline  of 
the  loyalists,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  he  sought  refuge  in  France,  where 


1  VramttelJUtBlnMi<H%  **  crowned  with  laoreL**  IJiider  the  Bomaa  emperon,  poeta  contended 
■t  the  poldle  gaaieo,  mnd  the  prtee  was  a  crown  of  oak  or  oUve  leares.  Trom  thla  coitoin.  most  ofthe 
Karepean  eoreretgne  aewnned  the  prtrOege  of  nominating  a  court  poet  with  ▼arlone  tttlea.  «b  Kni* 
<BBd,  traeea  of  thia  oOoe  are  ftrand  as  early  as  the  reisn  of  Henry  IIL,  (Ml^— lt7a,)  but  the  expreae 
lUe, poeMaareate^  doee  not  occmr  UU  the  reign  of  Edward  IV^  (IMl— ittS.)  when  John  Kay  reoelTea 
the  appointment  The  ofllce  was  made  patent  by  Charlee  I^  and  the  ealary  fixed  at  IIM  per  year, 
■ad  a  tieree  of  wine.  In  therelfn  of  Oeortein.  the  ealary  waa  lncreaaed,aad  the  wine  dtopenaed 
wito,  and  alaotheciutoaofreqnlrlng  annual  odea.  The  aucceaaion  of  poeta  laureate  baa  been,  I  b^ 
Hetc^  aiaoa  Savenanf  a  day,  John  Dryden,  Nahum  Tate,  Nkdiolaa  Bowe^  Lanrenoa  EoadeiK  (MUay 
>  Whitehead,  Thn^ii  Warton.  Henry  Jamaa  Pye^  aad  Bohait 
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he  wide  two  books  of  his  poem  for  which  he  is  most  knownr— his  «  Gondi- 
bert*'— Hinder  the  patronage  of  Henrietta  Maria,  that  « ill-fated,  ill<«dyiflea 
qneeo^  of  Charles  L  By  her  he  was  despatched  with  a  colony  of  artifioeis 
for  Virginia.  He  had  scarcely  cleared  the  French  coast  when  his  vessel  was 
taken  by  a  parliamentary  ship,  and  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  Cowes  Castle. 
Here,  with  great  composure  and  manliness  of  mmd,  he  continued  his  poem 
till  he  had  carried  through  about  one-half  of  what  he  designed,  when  he  sud- 
denly  broke  off,  expecting  immediately  to  be  led  to  execution.  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  spared,  through  the  intercession  of  two  aldermen  of  York,  (whom 
Davenant  had  rescued  fh>m  great  peril  in  the  civil  wars,)  united  to  the  then 
all-powerful  influence  of  Milton.  Af\er  his  release  he  supported  himself  by 
writing  plays  till  the  Restoration,  when,  beautiful  to  relate,  it  is  believed  that 
Mihon  Imnself  was  spared  at  his  intercession,  in  return  for  his  own  preser- 
vation. 

The  fkme  of  Sir  William  Davenant  rests  principally  on  his  heroic  poem, 
Gondibert;  the  main  story  of  which,  as  far  as  develoi>ed,  is  as  follows.  Duke 
Gondibert  and  Prince  Oswald  were  renowned  knights,  in  the  reign  of  Ari- 
bert,  king  of  Lombardy,  653 — 661.  Oswald  sought  the  hand  of  Rhodalind, 
the  only  daughter  of  Aribert,  and  heiress  to  die  crown :  but  the  king  preferred 
Gondibert^— a  ofaoiee  in  which  Rhodalind  fully  concurred.    It  happened  that 

**  In  a  lair  fbrest,  near  Veronals  plain. 

Fresh,  as  if  Nature's  youth  chose  there  a  shade^ 
The  duke,  with  many  lovers  in  his  train. 
Loyal  and  young,  a  solemn  hunting  made.** 

The  duke,  on  his  return  from  the  chase,  is  surprised  by  an  ambush,  laid  by 
the  jealous  Oswald.  A  parley  succeeds,  and  it  is  finally  agreed  that  Uie  quar 
rel  shall  be  decided  by  the  two  leaders  and  three  of  the  chief  captains  on 
each  side.  The  combat  accordingly  takes  place.  Oswald  and  two  of  his 
friends  are  slain,  and  a  third  wounded  and  disarmed.  Oswald's  men  are 
therefore  so  enraged  that  they  immediately  commence  a  general  attack  upon 
Gondibert,  who  is  victorious,  though  severely  wounded.  He  retires  to  the 
house  of  Astragon,  a  famous  physician,  where  he  is  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  wounds  before  he  receives  others  of  a  more  gentle  kind  from  the  eyes  of 
fiirtha,  the  daughter  of  Astragon,  by  whose  permission  he  becomes  her  pro- 
fessed but  secret  lover.  While  the  friends  of  Oswald  are  forming  schemes  of 
revenge  for  their  recent  defeat,  a  messenger  arrives  fhnn  Aribert  to  signify 
his  intention  of  honoring  Gondibert  with  the  hand  of  Rhodalind ;  and  he  and 
his  daughter  follow  shortly  afterwards.  The  duke  is  therefore  obliged  to  ac- 
company them  back  to  the  court,  and  leave  behind  that  which  is  &r  more  pre- 
cious to  him  than  a  crown  or  Rhodalind.  On  parting  from  Rrtha,  he  gives 
her  an  emenld  ring,  which  had  been  for  ages  the  token  of  his  ancestors  to 
Jieir  betrothed  brides;  and  which,  by  its  change  of  color,  would  indicate  any 
change  in  his  affection.  The  arrival  of  some  of  the  party  at  the  capital  con- 
eludes  this  singular  and  original  fragment  of  a  poem, — fbr  a  firagment  it  must 
be  called,  and  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  the  author  did  not  finish  it' 
*^  In  the  character  and  love  of  Birtha,"  remarks  an  able  critic,  «*  we  have  a 

1  This  poem  du  dlTldad  ttie  eritk*.  Bishop  Hurd,  la  his  ••Letters  on  Chhmlnr  ni4  BoBMaesi,** 
fln4s  bolt  with  DRYcnaot  hecsnse  he  n^etitM  all  machlaenr  and  snpemstarsl  agency.  On  the  ocaer 
tend,  Dr.  Alkln  ably  dcffends  him.  Bead—*'  Miscellanies  in  Prose,  by  John  Alkln,  M.  !>.,  and  LeCitla 
■utanld:**  also,  Uw  prefiitory  remarks  In  the  fbnrUi  volume  of  Anderson's  *•  British  Poets/*  alsOb 
«iomecrtikdKms  ofHeadley  In  his  ••Select  Beauties,"  p.  xlvl.:  also,  '•  BarospcoUve  Brytew,**  tt.  9Ht 
maa  M  jvw  food  renarks  la  *•  Campbell's  Spedmeos,**  Iv.  t7. 
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pictorB  of  most  absolote  loreliness  and  dove-like  simplicity.    Never  was  that 
dflii^tihl  passion  portrayed  with  a  more  chaste  and  exquisite  pencil." ' 

OHARACTBR   AND  LOVB   OF   BIRTHA. 

To  Astragon,  heaven  for  succession  gave 

One  only  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name ; 
Whose  mother  slej^t,  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave, 

And  she  succeeded  her  in  fhce  and  fiune. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 

With  untaught  looks  and  an  unpractised  heart; 
Her  nets,  the  most  prepared  could  never  shun ; 

For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been, 

Ne*er  warm'd  with  hopes,  nor  e*er  allayed  vnth  fears; 
Not  seeing  ptmishment,  could  guess  no  sin ; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  fitther's  precepts  gave  her  skill. 

Which  with  incessant  business  fiU'd  the  hours ; 
In  Spring,  she  gathered  blossoms  for  the  still; 

In  Autunm,  berries ;  and  in  Summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature  with  calm  diligence 

Her  own  free  virtue  silently  employs, 
Whilst  she,  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress.  Nature,  thus  she  tends. 

The  busy  household  waits  no  less  on  her; 
Bjy  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends ; 

Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

The  just  historians  Birtha  thus  express, 

And  tell  how,  by  her  sire's  example  taught, 
She  served  the  wounded  duke  in  life's  distress. 

And  his  fled  spirits  back  by  cordials  brought ; 

Black  melancholy  mists,  that  fed  despair 

Through  wounds'  long  rage,  with  sprinkled  vervain  clear'd; 
Strew'd  leaves  of  willow  to  refresh  the  air. 

And  with  rich  fumes  his  sullen  senses  cheered. 

He  that  had  served  great  Love  with  reverend  heart, 
In  these  old  wounds  worse  wounds  from  him  endures ; 

For  Love  makes  Birtha  shift  with  Death  his  dart, 
And  she  kills  fiister  than  her  &ther  cures. 

Her  heedless  innocence  as  little  knew 

The  wounds  she  gave,  as  those  from  Love  she  tooK ; 

I  **Tlw  toofar  w«  dwdl  ivon  Uris  noble  bnt  nnintihtfd  monmncnt  of  the  genliw  of  Sir  William 
Dewenuit,  Uw  more  doee  our  adrntnitlon  of  it  incr«ese,  and  we  regret  Uiat  the  n^Joat  attack*  which 
We  nmSe  againat  tt  at  the  time,  (or  whafceTcr  dlae  waa  the  oanae,)  prerented  tta  oomplctlon.  It 
ftliht  then,  notwtthatandlnt  the  prephetleal  ohUvlon  to  which  Blahop  Hard  hae,  with  some  acrimony, 
mniempea  a,  haTO  baea  eoUlled  to  a  patent  of  DOhUlty,  and  had  tta  sane  tnacnbed  npon  the  roU  of 
•ftearMoeracj.**— Af.  Ett.  U  tu. 

2U» 
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And  Love  Hfb  high  each  secret  shaft  he  drew ; 
Which  at  their  stars  he  first  in  triumph  shook ! 

Lore  he  had  lik'd,  jet  never  lodg'd  befixre; 

Bat  finds  him  now  a  bold  unquiet  guest; 
Who  climbs  to  windows  when  we  shut  the  door ; 

And,  enter'di  never  lets  the  master  rest 

So  strange  disorder^  now  he  pines  for  health, 
Makes  him  conceal  this  reveller  with  shame; 

She  not  the  robber  knows,  yet  feels  the  stealth. 
And  never  but  in  songs  had  heard  his  name. 

She,  full  of  inward  questions,  walks  alone, 

To  take  her  heart  aside  in  secret  shade ; 
But  knocking  at  her  breast,  it  seem'd  or  gone 

Or  bj  oonfederaoj  was  useless  made ; 

Or  else  some  stranger  did  usurp  its  room ; 

One  so  remote,  and  new  in  every  thought. 
As  his  behavior  shows  him  not  at  home. 

Nor  the  guide  sober  that  him  thither  brought 


With  open  ears,  and  ever-waking  eyes, 

And  flying  feiet,  Love's  fire  she  ftom  the  sight 

Of  all  her  maids  does  carry,  as  firom  spies ; 
Jealous,  that  what  bums  her,  might  give  them  light 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  now  does  spend 
In  maids'  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought ; 

Fond  maids!  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stnfi' would  mend 
Which  Nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought 

She  fiwhions  him  she  loved  of  angels  kind. 

Such  as  in  holy  story  were  employ'd 
To  the  first  fathers  from  th'  Eternal  Mind. 

And  in  short  visions  only  are  ei^oifd. 

As  eagles  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly. 

Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow ; 
Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high, 

And  thereibre  perch  on  earthly  things  below : 

So  now  she  yields ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear ; 

Tet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart, 

Afiection  turns  to  faith ;  and  dien  love's  fire 

To  heaven,  though  bashfully,  she  does  impart ; 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  choir. 

If  I  do  love,  (said  she,)  that  love,  O  Heaven  I 

Tour  own  disciple.  Nature,  bred  in  me ; 
Why  should  I  hide  the  passion  ytm  have  given, 

0^  bhirii  to  show  efiboti  wfaidi  you  deOTee^ 
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And  yon,  my  altered  mother,  (grown  above 
Gf  eat  natiunv  which  joa  read  and  reyarenoed  here,) 

Chide  not  such  kindness,  as  you  once  caird  lore, 
When  yon  as  mortal  as  my  fiitfaer  were. 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires; 

With  LoTe's  yain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires, 

And  trusts  unandior'd  hope  in  fleeting  streams: 

Already  diinks  the  duke  her  own  spoused  lord, 
Cured,  and  again  from  bloody  battle  brought 

Where  all  ftlse  lorers  perish'd  by  his  sword. 
The  true  to  her  for  his  protection  sought 

She  thinks  how  her  imagined  spouse  and  she 
So  much  irom  heaven  may  by  her  virtues  gain, 

That  they  by  time  tAiaii  ne'er  overtaken  be, 
No  more  than  Time  himself  is  overtaken. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 
In  their  pacific  sea  sluill  wrinkles  make ; 

That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind. 
Her  cares  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake.. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  anger  in  him  sway, 
(The  youthful  warrior's  most  excused  disease,} 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 

Thus  to  herself  in  day-dreams  Birtha  talks: 
The  duke,  (whose  wounds  of  war  are  healtfafhl  grown,) 

To  cure  Love's  wounds,  seeks  Birtha  where  she  walks: 
Whose  wandering  soul  seeks  him  to  cure  her  own. 

Tet  when  her  solitude  he  did  invade, 

Shame  (which  in  maids  is  unexperienced  fear) 

Taught  her  to  Mrish  night's  help  to  make  more  shade, 
That  love  (which  maids  think  guilt)  might  not  appear. 

And  she  had  fled  him  now,  but  that  he  came 

So  like  an  awed  and  conquered  enemy, 
That  he  did  seem  ofienoeless,  as  her  shame; 

As  if  he  but  advanced  for  leave  to  fly. 

0/  his  minor  pieces,  we  have  room  but  fbr  the  following  beantilid 

BONO. 

The  lark  now  leaves  his  watery  nest. 
And,  climbing,  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 

He  takes  this  window  for  flie  east; 
And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings,— 

Awake,  awake,  the  mom  will  never  rise. 

Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star^ 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes . 

But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn, 

Then  draw  your  curtains,  and  begin  the  dawn. 
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MARGARET,  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE.    Died  1678. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lnoas,  and  was  bom  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  She  early  manifested  a  fondness  for 
literaiy  pursuits,  and  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  her  education. 
Haying  been  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Bfaria,  the 
queen  of  Charles  the  First,  she  attended  her  when  she  fled  to  France,  dur- 
ing the  ciTil  commotions ;  and  having  met  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
at  Paris,  she  there  became  his  wife  in  1646.  Her  lord,  soon  after  their 
marriage,  went  to  Antwerp  to  reside,  and  found  her  a  most  fidthftd  and 
affectionate  companion  of  his  long  and  honorable  exile.  At  the  Restora- 
tion they  returned  to  England. 

**  The  labors  of  no  modem  authoress  can  be  compared,  as  to  quantity, 
with  those  of  our  indefatigable  duchess,  who  has  filled  nearly  twelve  vol- 
umes, folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  discourses,  Ac. 
Her  writings  show  that  she  possessed  a  mind  of  considerable  power  and  ac- 
tivity, with  much  imagination,  but  not  one  particle  of  judgment  or  taste."' 

MIRTH  AND  MELANOHOLT. 

As  I  was  musing  by  myself  alone, 

My  thoughts  brou^t  several  things  to  work  upon : 

At  last  came  two,  which  diversely  were  drest, 

One  Melancholy,  t'other  Mirth  exprest ; 

Here  Melancholy  stood  in  black  anray, 

And  Mirth  was  all  in  colors  firesh  and  gay. 

Mirth. 

Miith  laughing  came,  and  nmning  u>  me,  flung 

Her  fat  white  arms  about  my  neck,  there  hung. 

Embraced  and  IdssM  me  oft,  and  stroked  my  cheek, 

Saying,  she  would  no  other  lover  seek : 

I'll  sing  you  songs,  and  please  you  every  day. 

Invent  new  sports  to  pass  the  time  away ; 

I'll  keep  your  heart,  and  guard  it  &om  that  thie^ 

Dull  Melancholy,  Care,  or  sadder  Grief; 

And  make  your  eyes  with  Mirth  to  overflow ; 

With  springing  blood  your  cheeks  soon  fitt  shall  grow; 

Your  legs  shall  nimble  be,  your  body  light, 

And  all  your  spirits,  like  to  birds  in  flight 

Mirth  shall  digest  your  meat,  and  make  you  strong. 

Shall  give  you  health,  and  your  short  days  prolong ; 

Refuse  me  not,  but  take  me  to  yoax  wife ; 

For  I  shall  make  you  happy  ail  your  life. 

But  Melancholy,  she  will  make  you  lean. 

Your  cheeks  shall  hollow  grow,  your  jaws  be  seen; 

Your  eyes  shall  buried  be  within  your  head, 

And  look  as  pale  as  if  you  were  quite  dead; 


1  Ber.  AlezAnder  Djree*^  "Bpcctanens  of  BrtUsli  ItoetcMM.**  BMid,  bImh,  a  ▼uy  esoeBrat  notlea 
•r her  In  Sir  Kfcrton  BrydfM't  **biMictiwtive  Btoffrapliy,'*  In  wUdi  te  remarkB,  "that  flonslderabto 
•a  la  the  alloy  of  abanrd  pMMgnln  many  of  her  grace's  oompoatttona,  there  are  tew  of  then  In  whirh 
Umtb  are  not  prooCi  of  an  active,  thlaklng,  orlflnal  mind.  Her  tanaflnatlon  wm  quick,  eoploua,  and 
rwnetimea  evet.  beaottftd,  yet  Iw  taate  appears  Ia  have  be)*n  not  only  uaciUtlvated,  hot,  perhaps 
■rtr*iially  defk-cUvc 
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Shell  make  yoa  start  at  eTery  noise  you  hear, 
And  Tisions  stzange  shall  to  jrour  ejree  appear, 
9  Thus  would  it  be,  if  you  to  her  were  wed: 

Nay,  better  §u  it  were  that  you  were  dead. 
Her  voice  is  kw,  and  gires  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 
Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small. 
Which  various  shadows  maike  against  the  walL 
She  loves  nosii^t  else  but  noise  which  discoid  makes 
As  croaking  fiogs^  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes; 
The  mveo's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan, 
And  shrieking  owls,  which  fly  in  th*  night  akme; 
The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out; 
A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  nm  about; 
The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall, 
Plough  iq>  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withaL 
She  loves  to  wvlk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 
And  in  a  thick  dark  grove  she  takes  delight; 
In  hollow  caves,  thatched  houses,  and  low  cells, 
She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells^ 
Then  leave  her  to  herself  alone  to  dwell. 
Let  you  and  I  in  Mirth  and  Pleasure  swell, 
And  drink  long  lusty  draughts  ftom  Bacchus*  bowl, 
Until  our  brains  od  vaporous  waves  do  roU; 
Let's  }oy  ourselves  in  amorous  delights ; 
There's  none  so  happy  as  the  carpet  kni|^tSL 

Mdancholy, 
Then  Melancholy,  with  sad  and  sober  ihce, 
Complexion  pale,  but  of  a  comely  grace. 
With  modest  countenance  thus  softly  spake 
May  I  so  happy  be  your  love  to  take  ? 
True,  I  am  dull,  yet  by  me  yoa  shall  know 
More  of  yourseUj  and  so  much  wiser  grow; 
I  search  the  depth  and  bottom  of  maidund, 
Open  the  eye  cf  ignorance  that's  blind ; 
All  dangers  to  avoid  I  watch  with  care. 
And  do  'gainst  evils  that  may  come  prepare; 
I  hang  not  on  inconstant  fortune's  wheel. 
Nor  yet  with  unresolving  doubts  do  reel ; 
I  shake  not  with  the  terrors  of  vain  fears. 
Nor  is  my  mind  fill'd  with  unuseiul  cares ; 
I  do  not  spend  my  time,  like  idle  Mirth, 
Which  only  happy  is  just  at  her  birth ; 
And  seldom  lives  so  long  as  to  be  old, 
But  if  she  doth,  can  no  affections  hold ; 
Mirth  good  ibr  nothing  is,  like  weeds  dodi  grow, 
Or  such  plants  as  cause  madness,  reason's  foe. 
Her  foce  with  laughter  crumples  on  a  heap. 
Which  makes  great  wrinkles,  and  ploughs  ftirrows  deep ; 
Her  eje»  do  water,  and  her  skin  turns  red. 
Her  mouth  doth  gape,  teeth  bare,  like  one  that*s  dead , 
She  fulsome  is,  and  gluts  the  senses  all, 
Ofiers  herselfl  and  comes  before  a  call ; 
Her  house  is  built  upon  the  golden  sands, 
Yet  no  fbnndatkm  has,  whereon  it  stands; 
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A  palace  Ma,  and  of  a  great  resort, 

It  makes  a  noise,  and  gives  a  loud  report, 

Tet  underneath  the  roof  disasters  ]ie, 

Beat  down  die  house,  and  many  kiU'd  thereby: 

I  dwell  in  groves  that  gilt  are  with  the  sun, 

Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run; 

In  summers  hot,  down  in  a  shade  I  lie, 

My  musio  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly; 

I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  ftesh  green  grassi 

In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 

Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see, 

Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be; 

Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go. 

To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low; 

In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on, 

Then  I  do  lire  in  a  small  house  alone : 

Although  His  plain,  yet  cleanly  'tis  within. 

Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure  and  clear  from  sin ; 

And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace. 

Not  fiird  with  caret  how  riches  to  increase; 

I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures^ 

No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intzeanires. 

Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone, 

Tet  better  loved  like  more  that  I  am  known ; 

And  though  my  face  ill-&vor'd  at  first  sight. 

After  acquaintance  it  will  give  deli{^ 

Refiise  me  not,  fbr  I  shall  constant  be. 

Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

or  THE   THEIOB  OT  LOYB 

0  Love,  how  thou  art  tired  out  with  rhyme ! 
Thou  art  a  tree  whereon  all  poets  climb; 
And  from  thy  branches  every  one  takes  soma 
Of  thy  sweet  ftruit,  which  Fancy  feeds  upon. 
But  now  thy  tree  is  left  so  bare  and  poor. 
That  they  can  hardly  gather  one  plum  more. 

THB  FUNERAL  OF  OALAHITT. 

Calamity  was  laid  on  Sorrow's  hearse. 
And  coverings  had  of  melancholy  verse  ; 
Compassion,  a  kind  friend  did  mourning  go, 
And  tears  about  the  corpse,  as  flowers,  strow, 
A  garland  of  deep  sighs,  by  Pity  made. 
Upon  Calamitv's  sad  corpse  was  laid ; 
Bells  of  oomplalnts  did  ring  it  to  the  grave, 
Poets  of  monument  of  fame  it  gaTe. 
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!•  not  CMh  greBt, 

or  dMalB  agca,  in  tlqr  Mfttom  aMtt 

▲  fcotiis  nntraml  m  liis  thenes 

Artonlahing  —  Chaw ;  Mtheblooa 

oruowlnf  BdenMr;  m  Bntm  •abUflM. 


Vor  Meond  wm,  ttai  rod*  miblliM 

Upon  tbm  Mmpb-wlnfa  of  KootMji 

Tbo  Mcroto  of  th*  abyn  to  apy. 

Bto  poo^d  tho  ftanlnff  bomkU  of  plaoe  and  i 

Iko  IMar  Tteone^  tho  aapphlre-blMi^ 

When  uiids  tzemhlo  white  they  gaaa^ 

lb  MW :  but,  hhMted  with  exoeH  of  light, 

Ctaid  hia  ejea  In  ondloM  night.  OnAT. 

Thgr  Mnil  ^nw  Uho  a  itar,  and  dwelt  apaiti 

Thoa  badit  a  toIob^  whoM  aoond  was  Uke  the  aaai 

Fnre aa  the  naked  heayeni,  majeatio,  free; 

80  dldat  thoa  tiwel  on  Ufe*!  oomnon  wayi 

In  iihMjfftffl  godhnrsa;  and  yet  thy  heart 

Ihe  towlleet  dnUea  on  heraOlf  did  lay. 


Fam  ab0T6  all  the  poets  of  his  own  age,  and,  in  learning,  inyention,  and 
sublimity,  withoat  an  equal  in  the  whole  range  oi  English  lifemture,  stands 
Jour  MiLTov.  He  was  born  in  London,  December  9,  1608.  His  fiither, 
who  was  a  scrivener,  and  who  had  suffered  much  for  conscience'  sake,  doubt- 
less infused  into  his  son  those  principles  of  religious  freedom  which  made 
him,  in  subsequent  years,  the  bulwark  of  that  holy  cause  in  England.  He 
was  also  early  instructed  in  music,  to  which  may  doubtless  be  attributed  that 
richness  and  harmony  of  his  versification  which  distinguished  him  as  much 
as  his  learning  and  imagination.  His  early  education  was  conducted  with 
great  care.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  leav- 
ing the  university,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  scholarship,  he  retired 
to  the  house  of  Ub  &ther,  who  had  relinquished  business,  ard  had  purchased 
a  small  property  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he  lived  five  years, 
devoting  his  time  most  assiduously  to  classical  literature,  making  the  well- 
known  remark  that  he  **  CAmsD  vox  how  lati  hs  gamm  ihto  utx,  oitli 
TBAT  ■>  OAXx  FIT.'*  While  in  the  university  he  had  written  his  grand 
•I  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  any  one  verse  of  whic^  was  sufl&»em  to  show  that 
a  new  and  great  light  was  about  to  rise  on  English  poetry  :^  and  there,  at  his 
lather's,  he  wrote  his  "  Comus,"  and  «  Lycidas,"  his  «  L'Allegrp,**  and  <«  II  Pen- 
sexoso^"  and  his  **  Anodes." 

In  1638  he  went  to  Italy,  the  most  accomplished  Englishman  that  ever 
visited  her  classical  shores.  Here  his  society  was  courted  by  <*  the  choicest 
Italian  wits,"  and  he  visited  Galileo,^  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition.  On 
bis  retnm  home,  he  opened  a  school  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  the  business  of  instruction.  In  the  mean  time,  he  entered 
into  the  religious  disputes  of  the  day,  engaging  in  the  controversy  smgte 
handed  against  all  the  royalists  and  prelates;  and  though  numbering  among 

>  "The  Tuaciui  arUst.**    RirndlM!  Lost,  book  1.  line  SM. 
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hia  antagonists  soch  men  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Archbishop  Uslier,  proving  him- 
self equal  to  them  aU.  In  1643  he  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell, 
a  high  royalist ;  but  the  connection  did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  his  \(rife  being 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  the  poet^s  charac- 
ter. In  1649  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  under  Cromwell,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  1658. 

For  ten  years  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  failing,  owing  to  the  *<  wearisome 
studies  and  midnight  watchings"  of  his  youth.  The  last  remains  of  it  were 
sacrificed  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Defensio  Populi,"  (Defence  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England;)  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1652  he  was  totally  blind: 
*<  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon."  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  till  the  publication  of  the  act  of  oblivion  released 
him  from  danger.  He  then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  smdy,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  composition  of  *(PaxBdise  Lost"  The  idea  of  this  unequalled 
poem  was  probably  conceived  as  early  as  1642.  It  was  published  in  1667. 
For  the-  first  and  second  editions  the  blind  poet  received  but  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  each  I  In  1671  he  produced  his  «  Paradise  Regained,"  and  «*  Samson 
Agonistes."  A  long  sufiferer  from  an  hereditary  disease,  his  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  dose.  His  mind  was  calm  and  bright  to  the  last,  and  he  died 
without  a  struggle,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  November,  1674. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  make  any  criticisms  upon  the  works  of  this 
*(  greatest  of  great  men,"  as  essays  almost  numberless  may  be  found  upon  his 
life  and  writings.^  His  chief  poetical  works  are— 1.  His  «  Paradise  Lost,"  in 
twelve  -books,  which  is  an  account  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  first 
parents.  2.  «  Paradise  Regained,"  in  four  books,  depicting  the  ten^ptation  and 
triumph  of  **  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven."  3.  **  Samson  Ago- 
nistes,"' a  dramatic  poem,  relating  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Israelites,  from  the  period  of  his  blindness  to  the  catastrophe  that 
ended  in  his  death.    4.  **Lycida8,"  a  monody  on  the  death  of  a  beloved 

1  Tto  belt  eMlMi«rilIltoii*apoetiTtathMt  or  Todd :  Lradon,  IMS,  r  vols.  TUa  oootiiu  tte  Ib- 
^•liable  Total  iBies.  Anothor  ezaBDentedlUonhM  been  edited  by  tb>lgcftonBrydfw,  la  STOla., 
tte  fli^  vvtame  ef  wbleh  ta  taken  op  wttb  bla  lift,  written  wlUi  that  tMto  and  dlMrtndi^^ 
raelfCTktls  of  the  anUior,  to  whom  XnsUah  Utentnre  U  under  taeUng  obUgsUona.  The  beat  edi- 
tion of  hIa  praae  works  Is  by  Synunons,  7  vols.  tro.  His  prose  and  poetry  have  been  published  In 
London  In  one  large  royal  tro.  An  edition  of  his  prose  works  has  been  edited  in  this  country  hy 
the  Xer.  Bofhs  W.  OrlswohL  An  eloquent  Essay  on  MUton  nay  be  Ibund  in  Maeanlay*a  maecDa- 
Blea;  anoChar  tn  the  Bctrospeottre  Eerlew,  stv.  ttt;  and  another  in  the  London  Oanrtarly,  xnnrt 
Si.  Intheagowtegnwabaraef  tha1>aetetec,  Addkonhaawratenaaeriaaof  adiidiahlij  artUcls^s 
M  the  *«Tiu«dlse  Losts**  sta,  MT,  tra,  979,  and  so  on  fbrflfteea  BMra  nuaAers,  at  lalewla  of  ala« 
belBff  poMlshed  ersry  titamiay.  In  JTo.  TSof  the  Obsenrer,  by  Cumberland,  then  are  sohm  remarks 
upon  the  ^^aaaasonAtoBlstea.''  Conaatt,  also,  EsUam's  "LIteratnre  of  Europe;*  and  read  an  admi- 
rable aitkie  on  MUten  in  Dr.  ChanBlng*s  works. 

Of  Johnson's  "lUt,"  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  jnsUy  remarks:  *'Xt  is  written  In  a  bad,  malignant,  and 
rren  rulgar  splrtt.  The  language  is  sometimes  coarse,  and  the  humor  pedantic  and  groaa.  The 
critloism  on  the  Bursdlse  Loat  is  powerftal  and  grand:  the  crttScism  on  the  other  poena  la  mean, 
Mae,  and  exeeraMa  ^Aiftiiiliii  Jlofr^Nlf,  t  14».  Of  AddlMn'a  •*Xssay,**  the  same  witter  a^rai 
"ItoughttebeawadledandalaBeot  got  by  heart  by  every  catttrated  mind  whkh  aaderataada  the 
English  hmgoage.  It  la  la  an  reapecte  a  aaaaterly  perfbrmanoe;  just  la  thought,  fttll  ef  taota  aid 
the  tnoat  aansMltty,  elofuant  and  beautlftal  In  comport  km,  widely  teamed,  and  ao  etoarly  < 
lory  of  the  tma  prtnalpiaa  of  poetry,  that  whoerer  la  maater  of  them  cannot  mlaCake  to  hte  ( 
•r  poctteal  aierlL  It  pnfta  MSton  ahore  all  other  poeU  on  anch  teate  aa  cannot  be 
tifk^  1.  m. 

t  That  la,  **the  champton,"  ••the  combaUnt,'*  fh>iii  the  Orc«k  «y«vi«Tfs;  (■inahfcs.)  ^i 
at  the  publle  games." 
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ftiBod,  (Mr.  Edward  King,)  who  wms  shipwrecked  m  the  Irish  Sea. 
8.  •L'AllegfO,"  an  ode  to  mirth.  6.  (<I1  Penseroso,"  an  ode  to  melancholy. 
7.  «  Gomua,  a  maak,*'  die  purest  and  most  exquisite  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tkn  and  fimcy  in  English  literature.  8.  **Arcade8,"i  a  part  of  a  mask 
9  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity.**     10.  «  Sonnets.*' 

ODE   ON   THB   MORNINO   OF   CHRBT'b  NATITTTT.* 

I. 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  mom, 

Wherein  the  Son  of  Hearen's  eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  Maid  and  Yir^-Mother  bom. 

Our  great  redemption  fhmi  abore  did  bring; 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release. 
And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

XI. 

That  glorious  Ibrm,  that  light  unsufferaUe, 

And  that  fitr-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  counoil-tabla 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal-Unityi 

He  laid  aside ;  and,  here  with  us  to  be, 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day. 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  bouse  of  mortal  clay. 

in. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Affi>rd  a  present  to  the  In&nt  Grod  1 

Hast  diou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain, 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 
Now  while  the  Heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright  t 

IV. 

See  how  ficom  fiur  upon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweet; 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode. 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ; 
Have  diou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet) 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  quire, 

From  out  his  secret  altar  touched  Mrith  hallow'd  fire. 


I  "AwsiM." Omt^thb AwiriMMi «beplmtUi  oToowm* Rta«rapaaloi«l( 
t**WkaittterMollMladt]atthlSFlM»wms  pradooed  tofUie  aoOMrat  tlwa|»«rtweiit]r-oiM,  an 
>  CklDkOTB,  of  fciii  I  wmt  ■■niiiiHf,  aunt  pora  owr  It  with  daUfUtoA  woclg.  The  Tlfor.  tbe 
tlwtaMfliMtlVHMMOftteeoiMqptlon}  ttefbreeaadimturttyofluitaiise*  tbeboaiid»tte 
•tnoitkitlwttaBdarlBffrollor  tlMmetn:  thetarieiMH  of  tlwTtews;  tbe  eiEtaBt  a  ttm 
i ,  tke  enl«M  aad  awfU  toaee  j  tbe  entbwlaHB,  aad  a  eertatn  epell  la  Che  epMMCi^  wbleh  pvta 
tbe  reader  Into  a  state  of  mTetertoiu  exdtemwitr- 11  these  tutf  be  better  Mt  tiaii  dessrlhed.'*— A> 
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BTMlf. 

I. 
It  iTM.  the.  wmtor  wild, 
While  die  heayen-bom  ohild 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  mde  manger  ties ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 
Had  doffM  bear  gau^  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  fbr  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lost/  paramour. 

IT. 

No  war,  or  battla's  eomid 
Was  heard  the  world  aromdt 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  himg; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostUe  blood; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  spverei^  Lord  wai.bgr. 

T. 

But  peacefhl  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  ear&  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist. 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ooean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  raTe, 
While  birds  of  calm  tit  brooding  on  the  ohpimad  waTai 

TI. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fij^'d  in  s^eadAst  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence; 
And  will  not  take  their  flighty 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer,  that  oilen  warned  them  thence; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  diem  goc 

Tin. 

The  shepheids  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e*er  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rostie  row ; 
Full  little  thoo^t  they  than, 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Waa  kindly  come  to  Uva  with  them  below; 
Peiha^  tlieir  knres,  ob  else  their  sheep^ 
Waa  ail  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  kaapw 

XX. 

When  snob  muaio  swec$t 
Thatr  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 
As  never  wag  by  mortal  finger  strook* 
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DiyineljT-wsrbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noista, 

As  ail  tlieir  souls  in  blissfUi  rapture  took: 
The  air,  such  pleasures  loath  to  lose, 
With  thousand  eclKMs  ttili  protoqgs  each  heavenijr  close. 

XIX. 

The  oracles  are  dumb^ 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-ejred  priest  fiom  the  piophatio  celL 

XX. 

The  lonely  mountains  o^er 
And  the  resouuding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heaird  and  loud  lament; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent : 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torf^ 
The  Nymphs,  in  twilight  shade  <lf  tangled  thickets,  moom 

XXI. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  ho^  hearth. 

The  Lais  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  eCu^b  peculiar  Power  fbrtgoHs  his  tronted  ieilt 

xxvix. 
But  see,  the  Virgin  blessed 
Hath  Isid  her  Babe  to  rest; 

Time  10,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  coding: 
Heaven's  youngest4eemed  star 
Hath  flK'd  her  poHsh'd  car. 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  limp  attendttig^ 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bri£^^hamess'd  Imgels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

LTCIDAS.^ 

In  fll£i  Mmodify  thk  Mhor  bnowStM  a  homed  Mtnd,  wnfarhmtitdji  dr&tomd,  m  Au 
pauagt  from  ChaUr  on  the  JHth  teoi,  1637 ;  ami  bff  oceathH  JbnteOt  JAc  ntht 
cf  omr  €omipitd  clergy  ^  then  in  their  highth, 

Tet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  onee  more, 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere. 


1  mi  pooli  w«a  iwid«  vpoB  tbeanfbrtuiiate  mad  ontliiMlr  desUi  «f  MT.  Bdwart  Xtnr,  tSa  af  flu 
/«lm  XlDf,  Seeretary  lor  Xrtlttd,  a  fleUow  ooXteflni  and  Intinnto  firWnd  of  MDUm,  WbOt  «•  te  wsa 
ftit  to rUit lito niiitloni  In Irelmd,  HWM droWaet,  Aiarat n, IKT, tntjmwthtmeoihm ■!>.   Ur 

OMt  LfcHtt  11  w«h  tM*  JbdKanatBMis  sr  d»  fftttaftf  Ub«,  ha  Mm 
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I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude; 

And.  with  forced  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  befiure  the  mellowing  year :  5 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Toung  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  leil  his  peer : 

Who  would  not  sing  ibr  Lycidas?  he  knew  10 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  thyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well,  15 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring! 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse: 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn ;  20 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  selfsame  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared  25 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom, 
We  drove  afield ;  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fiy  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  firesh  dews  of  night. 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose  at  evening,  bright,  30 

Toward  Heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheeL 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 

Kloff  and  MQton  had  keen  dealfned  tar  hoij  ofdcn  and  tbe  paatonl  ou«^  wiridi  gHee  a  peculltr  pr»> 
pilety  to  aeTenl  pasMges  in  It. 

Addlaon  laya,  ^tiMt  he  who  detbree  to  know  whether  hehaa  a  tmetaite  Ibr  history  or  no^  ahoaU 
eontider  whether  he  is  pkaaed  with  UTy*s  manner  of  ttittng  a  itorf;  mh  pettepe  It  may  be  eald, 
that  he  who  wUihee  to  know  wheUier  he  has  a  tme  taate  Ibr  poetry  (m*  not,  tfMold  otwiaider  whether 
he  is  highly  dellghfeed  or  not  with  Uw  perusal  of  Mltton's  Lyddas."— J.  Wmrtmu 

**  Whafcerer  stem  grandenr  Milton's  two  epica  and  his  drama,  written  in  iiia  laiiar  days,  exhiUti 
by  whatever  diTlne  InrenUon  they  are  created;  Lycidas  and  Oomos  have  a  tneney,  a  sweetness,  a 
mekMly,  a  yonthfbl  flreslmees,  a  dewy  brig btneas  of  description,  mhkh  those  gigantte  poems  have  not 

The  prime  charm  of  poetry,  the  rapidity  and  the  novelty,  yet  the  natural  aaaoelatlon  of  bean* 

tifbl  ideas,  is  pre-eminently  oKhiMted  in  Lycidas;  and  tt  strikes  me,  that  there  la  no  poem  of  MtBon, 
in  whk^  Uw  pastoral  and  mral  imagery  is  so  breathing,  so  brilliant,  and  so  new  aa  thts.**— SI 


•*!  Shan  never  oease  to  consider  this  monody  as  tbe  sweet  efltaslon  of  a  most  poetio  and  tender 
Blind;  entitled  as  well  by  Ha  beaatlftil  melody  as  by  tbe  fteqnant  gmadeor  af  Ita  awittmimta  and 
langnage^  to  the  utmost  enthnalaam  of  admiration."— TWd. 

Lines.  This  is  a  beantlftilallosion  to  the  unripe  age  of  his  fHand,  In  which  death  "otaattai^  Us 
leaves  belbre  the  mellowing  year.** 

L.  If.    ««The  sacred  weU,**  HeUoon. 

L.  ss.    •^From  the  regulartty  of  hia  pnrsulta,  the  purity  of  hla  pleasures,  Ua  tfinrann^  and 
gmeral  sfanpMdty  of  lifc,  MOton  haWtnany  became  an  early  riser;  henoehe  gained  an 
with  the  beauties  of  the  morning,  which  he  so  frequently  contemplated  with  dtilghl,  and 
•we  so  repeatedly  described  In  all  their  various  appearanoee.**— 7.  ITs 

L.S7.    •«  We  drove  afleld,**  thai  Is,  wa  drove  our  flocks  afleid. 

L  M,  Tha  **sultryhQr%'*  latteakMvhnaiortMalBaMtati 
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Rough  SaXfn  danced,  and  Fanns  with  eloren  heel 

From  the  glad  sonnd  would  not  he  ahaent  long;  35 

And  old  DamcBtas  loved  to  hear  oar  aong. 

But,  O,  the  heavy  change,  now  flioa  art  gone^ 
Now  thou  ait  gone,  and  never  muBt  return  f 
Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  cavlM, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o*ergroW^  40 

And  all  their  echoes  monm: 
The  willows,  and  hacel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  he  seen, 
Fanning  their  }Cff<mB  leaves  to  thy  soft  lajrs. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  45 

Or  tain^wonn  to  the  weanling  herds  that  gmze. 
Or  firost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  weCur, 
When  first  the  white-diom  blows;— 
Such,  Lyohlas,  thy  loss  tb  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nyn^)hi,  when  the  i^eraorseleis  de^  50 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidiu? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  stoep. 
Where  your  old  batds,  the  fhraous  Dmid^  U^ 
Nor  on  the  sliaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Devil  spreads  her  wizard  mreanL  35 

Ay  me  1  I  fondly  dream ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  cotdd  that  hav^  donef 
What  could  the  Mnse  herflTelf  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  hersel£fbr  her  enchanting  son. 

Whom  universal  Nature  did  lament,  60 

When  by  the  rout  chit  made  the  hideons  roar, 
His  gory  visaig^  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swill  Hebnis  to  the  Lesbian  shore  f 

Alas!  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shf^herd's  trade,  q5 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thiuikless  Muse? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  otliers  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesmra's  hairi 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  rai#e,  70 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborioos  days ; 
But  the  ^uT  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 

And  slits  the  thin-^un  life.    **  But  not  the  praise," 


yf    "Ttala  bant  la  M  nagnlfloent  M  tt  la  aflbeUof ."— Mr «.  Adi#m. 
Lit.   Bafcriffirw li twri  iwrtntn  TTrrTinH.  tnni  in  pif nri tiy fhn  llinrli«nnWana  irliiriTi  mnrflnli  ■ 
MOwrouL'*    •*LyciiiM,Mmp<Mt,^  iMratacttlfooaipMadwltliOrpbeaai  they  wtnbotb 
IS  of  tlM  wi^tcr-'-^r.  Wtrttm, 
UTS.  fee.   "Volliiea  1MT« been  non  often cilsd, sad mMvpopidwtlMa these;  DOT ttoiw  4ai^ 
latniethrc  end  Insplrttlnt.'*— Mr  M§n4am  Mrydftt. 

L7S.  ••Bntnotttaepraiae^  tbattafbatthe  pmeeli  BOtlBtaraepled.  "Wldle  the  poet,la  tl« 
of  a  dMpberd,  la  niertlhtnff  on  the  nnoertafaitj  of  bionen  lUb,  RMrima  iaterpeeee  itVk  • 
etntavebore  the  tone  of  peafeonl  poetry:  he  then.  In  en  ibnipC  sad  eD^tkel  epoabbphrv  ijt 
'O  femtelB  AreChoae/  beetSf  reeolketa  blinaeU;  end  epologliM  to  bia  nml  Mnae^  «r  In  other  wvwie 
le  Anthnan  and  Minetaa,  the  eefeHnted  etraoM  of  hmollB  aoit»  ftr  bavlnff  eo  eaddcnlyi 

and  tbo  turn  af  b>  lumn*— T. 

21» 
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Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  emn ; 

*^  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  ibil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  nunor  lies;  80 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 

And  perfect  wimess  of  all-judging  Jove : 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  oo  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fiime  in  Heaven  expeot  thy  meed." 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honor'd  flood,  85 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 

That  came  in  Neptune's  plea :  90 

He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swaUi? 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  fhim  off  each  beaked  promontory : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ;  95 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  fix>m  his  dungeon  stray'd ; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd ; 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark,  100 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  saored  head  of  thine. 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge. 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge  105 

Like  to  that  sanguine  fiower  inscribed  with  woe. 
Ah !  who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge  ? 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go^ 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain,  1 10 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain,) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake : 
How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  sit'ain. 
Enow  of  such,  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fbldf  lid 

line  91.    ••TheMonwl]ida,'*tiiatla.thecnidwtiMl*. 

L.M.    Mx^0|jiedpit»BOiitory"  lamwprqJecUiitlilMtlwbaAkormblrd. 

L.  M.    *'Hlppotadei,'*  a  pfttronyaale  Booa,  the  eon  of  Hlppotaa,  thU  la.  .Sotae. 

L.  ML  The  shipwreck  wea  oecealoned  not  by  a  atorm,  hot  by  the  ahlp'a  being  imftt  far  atMh  ft 
naTigatlon. 

L.  IM.  •*Camiis.'*  This  la  the  rtrer  Cam,  on  the  bozden  of  whloh  waa  the  VnlTeralty  of  Ce»> 
brtdie^  where  Lyddaa  waa  edncated. 

L.  IM.  The  •*  hairy  manOe**  )<rtned  with  the"  aedgelfennei'*  may  uMUi  the  mahj  or  reedy  banka 
or  the  Cam ;  and  the  ''flgnrea  dim**  relfer,  It  b  thoocht,  to  Uw  Indlitlnet  and  dusky  aCreoka  on  aedge 
leOTas  or  flags  when  dried. 

UiM.    «•  The  pUot  Of  UwOalltoanleke,'*  the  apostle  Peter. 

L.  114.   He  here  animadverts  on  the  endowments  of  the  chnroh,  at  the  aaae  time  laatnaadag 
t9«t  they  were  ahared  by  those  only  who  sooght  the  emolnmenta  of  the  sacred  oOoe,  to  the  < 
of  a  learned  and  oonsdentlouBcdergy.   Thus  In  Paradise  Lost,  It.  its,  aUodlng  to  Satan*  he  aeya  i 

So  ctanb  Uda  flrat  grand  thief  lato  Ood'a  Ibid ; 
Soalneelalvl 
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Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast^ 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest  f 

Blind  mouths  I  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  leam'd  aught  else  the  least  120 

That  to  the  fiuthful  herdsman's  art  belongs  1 

What  recks  it  themf    What  need  they?    They  are  sped; 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed ;  125 

But,  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  fbuil  contagion  spread : 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  sed : 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  1 30 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 

Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues.  135 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enameU'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers,  1  ^0 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet,  145 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  heail, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,  150 


•o^  In  Ms  •tzfeMUthlaiUM^  wrtttoi  tn  ISU^  he  mippllaitea  C  omwdl 

To  nv»  flTM  conMtenos  firam  Uw  paw 

or  talniinc  wolvw,  whoM  gospel  la  thair  mew. 

Ltnelfi.  •'aomuMriathlii.lnaimeesre.  ^AeerBiiaelplpeofatnwlst 
TlTfirs  *teirali  eTene.***— r.  ITerfee. 

L.1S9.  '•NoCliliisMld.'*  BytUslimmicleertjellniee  to  thoooFnlstee  eiidetei7«'tke«rt»> 
bttshed  cboreh  wbo  ciUoyed  ftt  ealeilea  wtthoot  pefAknalnf  maj  dntiae:  who  •••keend  the  viieep  Im: 
did  not  feed  them.** 

L.  isa  191.  "In  theae  ttnca  oar  entlior  ewttdpetea  tba  execBtton  of  ArdMahop  Land  by  a  *tw** 
banded  emidne»' that  la,  the  axe;  tautmiBttBV  that  hla  deatk  would  reawre  aU  grieveiicca  In  leUitiok, 
aod  oonplete  Uw  reflonnatlon  of  the  ehtuch.'*-~r.  WtHmi,  The  lenae  of  the  paaMgv  la,  MBai  ther« 
wDl  MMD  be  an  end  of  theae  erfls;  the  axe  la  at  hand,  to  take  off  the  head  of  him  who  haa  baon  the 
gnat  abeUor  of  theae  eorrnptkma  of  the  goapeL    TMs  wffl  be  done  by  one  atixtkA." 

L.US.  «•  TlMtahninfc  thy  atxeama,'*  that  Is,  that  ifleMed  my  paatoral  poetry*  The  ftelUad  moae 
Is  now  to  retnrn  wtth  all  her  store  of  mral  tanagery.    •«The  Imagery  here  la  firom  the 


L.  lat.    '•Vae,**  In  the  sense  of  to  hannt,  to  Inhabit    See  Ba]llwcira**Iiletla«ary  of  Antaalr  and 
PTOTlndal  Words,'*  t  rola.  tvo. 
Utss.    «*iwarr  Is  swarthy,  brown.  The  dog^etar  la  called  the  "swm^  atnr,"  byfnsit  the  eifce* 
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To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For,  80  to  interpose  a  tittle  ease, 

Let  our  frail  tbonglits  dalljr  with  fitlae  sunnise. 

Ayntol  winfet  thee  tiia  shores  and  mounding  aeaf 

Wash  &r  mwaj,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hnrl'd;  1 55 

Whether  beyond  Ifae  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thoa  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 

Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  tows  denied, 

Sleep'st  by  the  fiible  of  Bellerus  old,  160 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 

Looks  toward  Namaneos  and  Bajrona's  hold ; 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth.  1 65 

Weep  no  more,  wofbl  shepherds,  weep  no  mocej 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor : 
So  sinks  the  da^-star  in  the  ooean-bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  wiUi  new*spangled  ore  170 

Flames  in  the  ibrehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  mi|^t  of  Him  that  walk'd  the  waves; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along. 
With  nectar  pore  his  oozy  locks  he  layes,  17j 

And  hears  tlM  nnexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  bless'd  kingdoms  meek  at  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  idiove, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move,  180 

And  wipe  the  tears  Ibr  ever  flnom  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more : 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood.  189 


UnelU.   ••Aynel"    «BeK,^  ttr.Dimitrr  dbMrirn,  "tte  hon*  offrltiriltalalMjl 
when  property  eoaneeted  with  what  praeedee  ft  and  to  wtakh  a  rtftrt.** 

L.i«S.    "MoMteroM  wortd,**  thrt!e,thg  lea,  the  wwtd  f  mam^ttn, 

t.ltl.  «>MBsraB,**awBHHormOonilahilMt  On  the  aooChwettern  ttorea  of  Corawsll  I 
li  a  ■tnpeiMtoiu  pile  of  rock-work  celled  the  •«|1anf  •  chetr  ;^  and  Bot  Ur  tnm  Laad'a  Bad  la  aaother 
ateet  rwnaatle  projertlon  ofiodc  ealiBd  SL  UMmtVa  Monnt.  There  waa  a  tradlttaB  that  the  ^  TWm** 
or  SL  matael,  eenlad  on  this  ens,  appeared  to  aone  henitta.  Theaenaaofthlaltiia  aadtteMlow* 
tnff,  taken  with  the  preoedbts,  la  this  ^-'*Let  every  flower  he  etrewed  on  tbe  hearaa  whan  lyddaa 
He*,  ao  to  flatter  oanaMaa  Ibr  a  Bomeai  with  the  nodon  that  hla  oorpae  la  preaeat;  aDd  thb.  (ah 
aMi)  while  the  aaaa  an  walttag  a  hara  and  tharik  whether  heyond  the  Behridaa  or  Boar  tka  aharaa 
of  OomwaO,  te." 

L.  Its.   olIhaMUMQa^iaaariwd  la  the  earlyedltlona  of  Mercatoi'aAtMa  aa  teOaOlola,  OBiha 
northweat  coast  of  Spain,  Dear  Cape  FtatatMrre.   Bayona  la  the  atroof  castle  of  the  rraack,  la  Iho 
oKtreayty  of  Fraaai^  near  the  Pyrenees.    In  thai  aama  athu  this  castle  oBakoa  a  Tary 


L.  Ifl.    •*  Hera  la  an  apostrophe  to  the  angel  mdiaeU  seated  on  the  vnarded  mooBiL    *0h 
laofc  no  lonver  laawanl  to  Naasaaeoa  and  Bayona'a  hold:  rather  turn  your  eyee  to  another  oldocti 
look  homeward  or  kUMlward;  look  towards  yonr  own  coast  now,  and  Tlew  with  pity  tka 
Of  the  sMpwne^ed  Lyeldaa  floattef  thither.'  "—T.  Wmtm. 

U  Ifl     "  And  wipe  the  team  tar  ever  from  Ms  <*v«>fi.**— /m.  xvv.  t;  Xr*.  vil.  17. 
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Thus  sang  the  imoouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  riils^ 
While  the  stiU  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray ; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  Tarioos  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay : 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretch'd  out  all  the  hills,  190 

And  now  was  dropped  into  the  western  bay : 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blue : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

SCENE   FROM   COMUS.' 

A  vfUd  wood.    The  lady  tnten. 

Lady.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
My  b^  guide  now :  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment, 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds. 
When  ibr  their  teeming  flocks  ^nd  granges  full, 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  iwill'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailera ; '  yet,  0 !  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  1 


L  us.   By  *'atop«''  MUton  ben  meant  what  wa  now  call  tlie  bolea  of  a  flnta  ar  aajr  tpaoln 
ofplpa. 

L.  MS.  Tbia  la  a  Doric  lay,  because  Tbeoerttna  and  lloednn  bad  reapetUfeiy  writtaa  a  bocoUe  <m 
the  deaths  of  Dapbnto  and  Blon. 

iTbeflUileofOoBntitsthia.  A  beaattMlady,  attendadby  ber  two  brolberi,  la  joariieytuitbHw^ 
a  dreary  wood.  The  brothers  beoona  separated  flrom  their  slater,  who  ta  mot  by  Oooma,  the  god  of 
low  pleaaorea,  wbo^  with  bla  ft^towera,  bolda  bia  orglee  In  the  nlgM.  Re  addreaeea  ber  In  the  dla- 
lulaed  charader  of  a  peaaant,  but  aba  reaiata  aU  bla  art%  and  Comas  and  Us  erew  are  pat  to  ffigbt  by 
Um  brothers,  who  come  In  tbne  to  reeene  thair  slatar.  The  object  of  the  poem  Is  ta  show  the  fbll 
power  of  troe  Tlitae  and  chastity  to  trinmph  orer  aUthe  assaults  of  wkkcdaasa;  or.  In  the  langnaga 

That  Tbrtoe  nerer  win  be  moved, 
Tbongb  lewdness  oomt  It  In  a  shape  ofbeaTen. 

says  ar  Bfferton  Brydges,  "Is  the  Invention  of  a  beanUftflflUik^  enxldksd  wtth  shadowy 
i  and  Tialonary  deUgbts:  every  line  and  word  la  pure  poetry,  and  the  senthnanta  ars  aa  ezqnW 
•tte  aa  the  tSBetee.  It  Is  a  composition  which  no  pen  bat  MOton'a  coald  have  prodoosd."  R  seema 
that  an  aecfclenlal  event  which  occorred  to  the  Ikmlly  of  Milton's  patron,  John  Bgcrton,  Earl  of 
Irldgewater,  then  keeping  his  coart  at  Lodlow  castle,  gave  Mrtb  to  this  Ibble.  The  earPs  two  sons 
sad  daogbtrr.  Lady  ABeeb  were  benlgbted,  and  lost  theta*  way  In  BCywood-fbreot;  and  the  two  bro> 
Uiera,ba  the  atteiapttb  explore  thcbr  path,  left  the  alaler  atones  In  a  track  of  eoontry  rudely  In- 
kahMcd.  On  thcae  simpla  Bwta  the  pool  nOsed  a  superstmotnra  of  soeb  ftdry  spells  and  poethal 
ddlgbt  as  has  never  sinoe  been  eqoaUed. 

s  irMHi;  fipom  the  Angkhflaxon  mm  A^  •*be  In  health.'*  It  was  anetently  the  pledge  woni  hi 
drinking,  eqalvalentto  the  modem  "your  health."  The  bowl  In  whkh  the  Uqoor  was  presented 
was  oaUed  the  in— iig  !■■!,  and  as  It  was  pecaUar  to  scenes  of  revelry  and  fesUvtty,  the  term  tasMS 
hi  Uaw  bacaaBa  synonymoaa  with  ftsaattng  and  caroaalng.  Thoa,  In  Shakspearek  Lady  Maebath  d» 
I  that  aha  wDI  "convince  (Uiat  la,  overpower)  the  two  ebamberialna  of  Dnnom  with  wtaa  aad 
I/*  and  Ban  Jonson,  giving  an  aooonnt  of  a  rural  test,  says  x 

The  root  of  rural  fblk  come  thronging  In, 
Thair  mdenese  then  Is  thought  no  stn— 
Tha  joOy  wsMi  walks  the  often  rooad, 
Aad  ha  their  ci^  their  cans  SM  diwwa^ 


muoK  f<niAftia(N 

I  oaimol  halloo  to  my  bidtlMn,  but 
Such  noiia  ••  I  own  make  to  be  heaid  flurthest, 
ru  Tentore;  lor  my  new-enlivened  spirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  fti  oC 

Sweet  Ecbo^  sweetest  nymph,  diat  liTestimseeii 
Within  thy  aeiy  shell, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  Tiolel-embroider'd  vala, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Csjoitt  thou  bot  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  diy  Nardssos  aref 
0  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  Oave, 
Tell  me  but  wh«rre. 
Sweet  qneen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  tpbefet 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding 'ifrfeOb  toaffi  heaven's 


Emirtfmliti, 

CofiMi.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishmenti 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  With  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testlQr  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
'Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven^lown 
Of  darlmess,  till  it  smiled  1    I  have  oft  heard 
iiy  mother  Ciroe  with  the  sirens  three^ 
Amidst  the  flowery->kiitled  Naiades, 
CulUng  tiieir  potent  herbs  and  baleftd  drugs ; 
Who^  as  they  sung^  would  take  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium :  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  buking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause : 
Tet  ifaey  in  imasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 
Attd  in  swbet  madness  lobb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  saored  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  oehain^  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  noww— I'll  speak  to  her, 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen.— -Hail,  fbreign  wonder!* 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'it  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan ;  by  blest  song 


■n  of  s  ilngiilw  Mktty ;  ttaer  an  adteoken  ■traoM  oTcixqaiMi 
(taKrtvCtfVb  wttb  s  daaee  of  mnten  wkkli  Mmnds  like  A6rW ! 


fl  MOMBMfgaddreMtoUietady  IsexeeediiiilylwmtlfaitB  ererjnapMt;  botall 
kBOwtodflatkattlMstfleor  ttto  BMh  ralMdtoytke  Mpreuton  •oniflM  Umgn&dan,*  an  ill 
OTprwInn.  nnnmtl  In  onr  linjuafii.  flmmti  nnwmmi  minnfli  In  Orrwlr  ■ml  f  ■»!!  Batlfwt 
to  on  It  np  and  My,  *nnk—  thou  baett  tlw  t^Ueaa,*  bow  ant  uid  Imtfid  wouU  a  nUM  tkt  • 

;ai 
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Farbtdding  ereix  bleak  nnkiiidlx  ftf 

To  tonch  the  protpavoai  giowtii  otf  tins  till  wood. 

Ladg.  Nay,  goiitlo  ibeplieKi,  iU>  k  loal  that  piaiaa 
That  is  addraw^d  to  unattendiDg  oa»; 
Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  eztntne  sboft 
How  to  regain  mj  seyer'd  oompaajr, 
Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  oonrteons  Echo 
To  give  m»  answer  flora  hei  mossf  oouoh. 

Com.  What  ehanoe^  0ood  lady,  hiath  bereft  yoa  thnsf) 

Ladff.  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leavie  lalqnbith. 

Com.  Could  that  divide  you  £rom  near-u^ering  guides  1 

Ladjf.  They  left  me  weary, o^^^a  imaqr  turf 

Com.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  whyl 

Lady.  To  seek  i'  ti^e  valley  some  oool  ftiendly  spring. 

Com.  And  left  your  ftir  side  all  unguarded,  ladyl 

Ladif,  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quiek  return. 

Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  preTented  them. 

Lad§.  How  easy  my  misfottone  is. to  hit! 

Com.  Imports  titoir  toss,  beside  ihie  present  needf 

Ladlf.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  tose. 

Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  yoothftil  bloom  f 

Lady,  As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazored  Hpa. 

Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labor*d  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  fiom  ihe  ftirrow  came, 
And  the  swink'd  >  hedger  at  his  supper  sat; 
I  saw  tltem  under  a  green  mantling  fine. 
That  crawls  along  the  ride  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  dusters  fiom  the  tender  shoots : 
Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  diey  stood: 
I  took  it  for  a  fiiery  ▼Ssion 
Of  aome  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds.    I  was  awe^tmol^ 
And,  as  I  pass'd,  I  wprahlpp*d;  if  tiiose  yon  seek, 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven. 
To  help  you  find  them. 

Ladjf.  Gentle  villager. 

What  readiest  way  would  brhig  me  to  that  placef 

Com.  Due  west  it  rises  fiom  this  shrubby  point 

Ladjf.  To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose^ 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-Uc^t, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land<i>ik>t's  an, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet 

Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  greeiii 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell- of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  bOum  flora  ride  to  ride. 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neif^iborhood ; 
And  if  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged. 
Or  ahicud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  Iraow 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  luw-roosted  lariE 
From  her  thatoh'd  pallet  lOuse;  if  oihttrwis% 
I  oan  onndMnl  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  ti^ere  you  may  be  safe 
TBI  fiuther  quest 

»**awSik'i,*'L«.tlNd, 
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Lady.  Shepherd^  I  take  thy  word, 

And  troflt  tfiy  hooatt  offer'd  oonrtMjr, 
MThieh  (^  is  Moner  Stand  in  lowlj  ihadt 
With  imokj  nftexa,  than  in  Uipeiuj  halls 
And  courts  of  piinoes,  where  it  first  was  named, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  plaee 
Lees  warranted  than  this,  or  less  seonre, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  ftar  to  change  itr— 
Eye  m^  bless'd  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength  1— Shepherd,  lead  on. 

DfyOCATION  TO  LIGHT.* 

Hail,  hajj  Light!  ofispring  of  heaven  flrst-bora, 
Or  of  Ibe  Eternal  oo-etemal  beam. 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed1>  since  God  is  lifl^ 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  etemi^,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Chr  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream,* 
Whose  ibuntain  who  shall  tell1«    Before  the  son, 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
Tlie  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  fomnless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  wifii  bolder  wing, 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  spioum;  while  in  nny  fiight, 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  home, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  fool  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit^st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  adrop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.    Tet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Mnses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but  ohisf 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  bnxdcs  beneath^ 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  foot,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit:  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equall'd  with  me  in  fote, 
So  were  I  equaird  with  them  in  renown, 


1  «* 

wMeh  1MT»  bMB  fhraa  «."• 


•  Or  ntbtr  doft  tkOB  kcMT  tbto  I 
i  As  In  Job  nzTML  11^ 

•  Kadroa and SDoa.   ''BmttnimBtltMiit9t/tuiftkfhmatkaQi1hB»mi\kn»VO^tM,hatyiBVi^ 

TUa  «i  th«  MMT  ortto  pMMfi  ■tiljiU  or  lU  fOtUoal  • 
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BUnd  Thamyrifl,  and  blind  MiBonides,' 

And  Tiraiiaa,  and  Phinem,  prophets  old: 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  Toluntaiy  more 

Hannomoos  numbers;  as  the  wakefhl  bird 

Sings  darkling^  and  hi  shadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  her  noetnmal  note.    Thus  widi  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  die  sweet  approach  of  eren  or  mom, 

Or  si{^  of  Temal  Uoom,  or  summer's  ros^ 

Or  flooks,  or  herds,  or  hmnan  ftoe  divine ; 

But  cloud  instep  and  everduring  dark 

Surrounds  me,  iW>m  the  oheerfhl  wajrs  of  men 

Cut  <Mt  and  tot  the  book  of  knowledge  ftir, 

Presented  with  a  universa!  blank  . 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out 

So  much  the  radier  diou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes;  all  mist  from  thenoe 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight 

Pmmmt  Imtt  m.  I. 

bye's  account  of  bbr  creation. 

That  day  I  of^  remember,  when  fhxn  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  nqrself  reposed, 
Under  a  shades  on  ifewers,  much  wondering  whara 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  susd  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  ftom  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved, 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven:  I  thither  went  • 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem*d  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appeared. 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  beck. 
It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  returned, 
Pleased  it  rotum*d  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  sjrmpathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix^d 
Mine  ejeB  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire. 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me :  **  What  thou  seast, 
What  there  thou  seest,  ftir  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes ;  but  Ibllow  me, 
And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Toy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  thou  art:  him  thou  shalt  ei\ioy 


Ttamyrte  wm  m  Tbndmn,  and  In^vatod  tto  DailD 
tiM  ftriMr  ft  TMtaa,  tto  kUtar  a  klBf  of  AvnSI^ 
■  tto  woid  Mproplifei**  la  tte  wtam  of  tte  UUa 


thitMviiMd  IntMr  pare  Latin  MBaa^tiw  SwnHea  ofwUofa  bom  tat  a  daaalcal 
fldly afpenlato.   Tbia, of JtooH  !•  a  loSiBlewl aaowor,  If  tlwto wow  aota< 
^ackllon  to  ofton  aaltoii,  «Wliat  bUKiiiooragli1*t*ciidjiiig  LiUaP 
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InBepanbly  thine;  to  him  ■hah  b«r 

Multitudes  like  UqrteU;  and  thenee  be  o&U*d 

Mother  of  human  eboo."    What  ooakL  I  do^ 

But  follow  itiaight,  invisibly  thus  ledf. 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fiur  indeed,  and  taU, 

Under  a  platuie;  jet,  methough^  less  iur, 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  mooth  watery  image:  baok  I  tomU; 

Thou,  iblluwing^  oiiedst  akmd,  "Relnni,  ftir  SSve; 

Whom  fliest  thou?  whom  thoo  flieet,  of  him  thon  act^ 

His  flesh,  his  bone ;  to  give  thee  beinf  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  tiiee,  nearest  my  beai^ 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solaoa  dea& 

Part  o^  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  oJain^ 

My  other  hal£'*    With  that,  thy  gaatle  head 

Seized  mine :  I  yielded;  and  ftom  that  time  see 

How  beauty  is  eioell'id  by  manly  giaoe, 

And  wiadono^  which  alone  is  truly  flur. 


BVXNINO  IN   PARADBB. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sobet  livery  all  things  clad: 
Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  dieir  grassy  ooneh,  these  to  their  nests. 
Were  liunk;  all  but  the  w^efhl  nightingale; 
She  all  mf^t  long  her  amorous  descant  sung; 
Silence  was  pleased :  now  gkrw*d  the  firmament 
Wi^  living  sapphires ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  miQesty,  at  length. 
Apparent  queen,  unveil*d  her  peerless  light, 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve :  **  Fair  consort,  die  hou 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Suooessive;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  iklling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids;  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest : 
Abm  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  waya: 
While  other  animals  unaotive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  aooount. 
ToHnonow,  ere  firesh  morning  streak  the  east 
With,  first  approach  of  H^ht,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  pleasant  lab(^,  to  rciform 
Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  g^reen, 
Our  walk  at  noon,  ^th  branches  overgrown, 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  roquire 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  tlisir  wanton  groardi 


Thot^  btdHoniB  «1bo^  mnd  thote  dioppiog  gmoi^ 
That  lie  befOown,  unaiglitly  and  tmamooth, 
Ask  riddanoa,  if  we  meam  to  tread  with  eaaa; 
Meaarwhila,  aa  nature  wiilti  ni^fat  bida  ui  reat" 

To  wliott  thus  Er%  with  perftot  beantj 
**  My  author  and  dispoaeiE^  what  thoa  faidd'M 
Unargued  I  obey;  to  God  ordaina. 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  moia 
Is  woman's  happieat  knowledge  and  her  pnditti 
With  thee  oonTeraing^  I  Ibiget  all  time; 
All  seasons,  and  tlieir  ohange,  all  pleaae  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweety 
With  ohaim  of  earliest  birds;  pleasant  the  mn, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His 'Orient  beama,  on  herb,  tree,  ihdt,  and  flowar. 
Glistering  with  dew ;  fta^ant  the  fiolila  earth 
After  soft  showers;  and  sweet  the  oonung  en 
Of  gnttelUl  eyening  auld :  then  ailant  night, 
With  this  her  soleoan  bird,  and  this  flur  moon, 
And  theaa  the  gems  of  hoaven,  her  stanry  train: 
But  neiAer  breath  of  mom,  when  she  aseenda 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds;  nor  rising  son 
On  this  delightflU  land;  nor  herb^  fruit,  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fingranoe  ailer  ahowwa; 
Nor  grateful  erening  mild;  nor  silent  nigfa^ 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  witboat  thee  is  sweet 
But  wherelbre  all  night  long  shine  these  f    Fot 
fhis  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyaaf* 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied : 
*  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  aooomplish'd  Eto, 
fhose  have  their  ooorae  to  finish  round  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening ;  and  firom  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  arid  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life 
m  nature  and  all  things;  which  these  soft  Area 
Not  ctnly  enlighten,  but,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  reeeive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  my. 
These,  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain.    Nor  think,  though  men  were  none^ 
That  heaven  would  want  spectatora,  Grod  want  praise: 
Millions  of  spiritual  oreamres  walk  the  earA 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep: 
All  tliese  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  dSEy  and  ni|^    How  often,  ftom  the  sleep 
Of  eohoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note. 
Singing  their  Great  Creator!  oft  In  bands 


c 

While  ihfBf  keep  wateh,  or  nif^tly  Rranding  walk. 
With,  heavenly  touch  of  instnunental  eouixlB, 
In  full  hanoonio  number  )oin'd,  their  tongs 
Divide  the  ni|^  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  HeaTen." 

Thus  taUdngi  hand  in  hand  akme  thej  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bower :  it  was  a  plaee 
Chosen  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  framed 
All  things  to  man's  deligfatfiil  use:  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade, 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  oo  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  eac^  beauteous  fk>wei^ 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 

RearM  high  their  flourished  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic;  undei^foot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  ooksr^d  than  with  slima 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creature  here, 
fieast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none, 
Such  was  ^eir  awe  of  man !    In  shadier  bower 
More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept ;  nor  nymph 
Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here,  in  close  recess, 
With  flowen,  garlands,  and  sweet-«meUing  herbs. 
Espoused  Eve  decked  first  her  nuptial  bed; 
And  heavenly  quires  the  hjrmenean  sung^ 
What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her,  in  naked  beau^  more  adom'd. 
More  lovely  than  Pandora;  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts;  and,  0!  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hennes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fidr  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  anthentio  fire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood. 
Both  tum*d,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe. 
And  starry  pole :  "  Thou  also  modest  the  night, 
Maker  Omnipotent  1  and  thou  the  day 
Which  we,  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd, 
Have  finish'd,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  knre,  the  orown  of  all  our  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee;  and  this  delicious  plaoe^ 
For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Ptartakers,  and  unoropt  fidls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promised  fipom  us  two  a  raoe 
To  fill  the  eailh,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sle^^** 


The  crfty  which  tboo  teest  do  other  daftm 
Than  great  end  gk>rion  Rcme^  q^ieen  of  the  earth, 
So  fiur  renown'd,  and  with  the  ipoiii  ennoh'd 
Of  oatkmB:  there  the  Gapltol  thoa  feeit 
Above  the  test  lilting  his  tietelj  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rook,  her  eitadel 
Impregnable ;  and  there  Moiint  Palatine, 
The  imperial  palace,  oompaas  hnge,  and  high 
The  Mtaoiuto^  ddll  of  noMett  arehiteota, 
With  gilded  batUementS)  conepicaons  fiur, 
Turrets  and  tenaoes,  and  glitteriDg  spires. 
Many  a  fiur  edifloe  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  (so  well  I  have  disposed 
My  aeiy  microsoope,)  thoa  maysc  behold 
Outside  and  inskle  both,  pillars  and  B006, 
Canred  work,  the  hand  of  fiooed  aitifleer% 
In  cedar,  marble,  ivory,  or  goUL 
Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  ejre,  and  sea 
What  confiak  issuing  Ibrth,  or  entering  in; 
Prators,  prooonsnls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting^  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  states 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 
Legions  and  cohorts^  turns  of  horse  and  wings: 
Or  embassies  fixMi  regions  fitr  remote 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road. 
Or  on  the  Emilian;  some  from  fiothest  south, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  bodi  way  fidls, 
Meroe  Nilotiek  isle,  and,  more  to  west, 
The  realm  of  Booohus  to  the  Black-moor  sea  { 
From  the  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  among  these ; 
From  India  and  die  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle  Taprobane, 
Diisk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed; 
From  Gallia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west ; 
Germans  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmathians,  north 
Beyond- DtaBubius  to  the  Tauriok  pool. 

,IT.U. 
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Look  oMce  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount. 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west ;  behold 
Where  oa  ttie  JE^nn  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City,  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades ; 


pwilaUiiS  tn  Urn  tempCaUon  of  our  Loffl.  showi  him  bnpOTlBl  Boom  tai  Is  grwtwt  pooip 
r,mii4t«lliUaithitlMmlsMeMllyexpclttae  Bnp«ror  Tberim,  sM  tsk*  poaMMlM  of 
iMwiMtekliiiMKuid  thu  poneu  theworU.  Baffled  In  thia,  he  noftpolBta  oat  t»  Mb  the  ettto- 
niMl  Mat  of  ■iwhnt  laarnlag^  AUicim,  an^  Its  edebrated  Khooto  oTpliOoeoplqr  S  vronoanctof  a 
llkljr  tahliBi  pawfyrte  on  the  Ondan  nnnldaBa,  pacta,  onton.  and  phftUaaylw*  of  tHr  ( 
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aSif  HXUNW;  [cjum 

See  diere  the  oliye  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 

There  flowery-  hill  Hymettus  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream:  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages;  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  vrorld, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next : 

Tliere  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tnnee  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measured  verse^ 

^Bolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  song, 

Blind  Melesigenet,  thence  Homer  call'd, 

Whose  poem  Pho^xis  challenged  for  his  own: 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambio,  teachers  best 

Of  mora]  prudence,  with  dehgfat  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate-,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life ; 

High  actions,  and  hig^  passions  beet  describing ; 

Thence  to  the  ftmous  orators  repair, 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eioquenoe 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fuhnined  over  Greece 

To  M acedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  k)W-roord  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 

Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronouoeed 

Wisest  of  men ;  fhxn  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 

Of  Academies  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe : 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  likest,  at  home, 

mi  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight : 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself;  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

IV.  ass 


•Ambon's  lamentation  for  bib  bundnem. 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  obgects  of  delight 
Annnll'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased, 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me : 
They  creep,  yet  see ;  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  ftaud,  contempt,  abuse,  iod  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool, 
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In  power  of  others,  never  iu  my  own; 

Scuce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  hal£ 

0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,> 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day  1 

O  first-created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

"  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ;" 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  f 

llie  sun  to  me  is  dark. 

And  silent  as  the  moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 

And  almost  life  itself;  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul, 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  this  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'df 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused. 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore? 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  light. 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  iu  light. 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death. 

And  buried ;  but,  0  yet  more  miserable ! 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave ; 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt, 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial, 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs; 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes. 

•r. 


SONNET  ON   HIS  OWN   BLINDNESS." 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent*  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; 

**Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied!" 
I  fbndly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murrLur,  soon  replies,  **  God  doth  nut  need 
Either  man*s  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 

1  ••  Few  iiwMfre  In  poetiy  ara  ao  aBbrtlng  m  tbls;  and  the  tone  of  the  vxfnulon  !•  peculiarly 


i  M  iigum>s  aonneto  ar^  In  aaay  mi^lcaty  aiid  aevere  beaoty,  naeqiMBed  by  any  other  ooaapoettlBM 
«rttoklnrf.'*~Jb*.J4M«a*rD|wt.  «>oralltheMmnaUor  MIBon,  laa  oMMt  lacliiiadtopi«*rthat 
*0a  Bli  Blladaeaa.*  It  haa,  to  my  weak  taaU^  amok  ymtlom  e»cirtltwcee  a«  I  am  mw^ml  ta  pcaiee 
■tfUmUy.  It  breeftbee  dortrlw  at  oaoe  eo  sidillBie  and  oooiolatery,  a«  ta  gild  the  gtoomy  patki 
er  oor  cslateiioe  here  wtth  a  new  and  alnfular  UfbT.**^ J^yi^w. 

tB*  apeak*  here  wtthallaakm  to  the  parable  or  UMtalenta,  Matt,  nr.,  sad  with  great 
«r  hSMriC  as  ir  be  had  net  i««^  er  terob  b«l  only 
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Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  lit  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" 

TO  cmUCK  SKINNSR.^ 

Cyriack,  this  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  ^>ot, 

BereA  of  light,  their  seeing  have  ibrgoC; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope }'  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,*  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  fVom  side  to  aide. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world^s  vain  mask 
G)ntent  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

TO  A  VUITUOUB   TOONO  LADT. 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  you^ 
■  Wisely  hast  shunn'd  the  broad  way  and  the  ^r^'ii, 

And  with  those  few  art  eminendy  sieen, 
That  labour  up  the  hill  'of  heavenly  truth ; 
The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 

Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween. 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fVct  their  spleen. 
No  anger  find  in  thee  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fix'd,  and  zealously  attends 
To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light. 

And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.    Therefore  be  sure, 

Thou,  when  the  Bridegroom  with  his  feastful  friends 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Hast  gaih'd  thy  entrance,  Virgin  wise  and  pure. 

The  prose  works  of  l^lon^  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  thaii  his  poetiy. 
They  are  mostly  of  a  controversial  character  in  Religion  and  Polities,  and,  as 
such,  have  lost  some  of  the  interest  with  which  they  were  invested  in  the 


1  CTyrlMsk  Skinner  wma  Uie  aon  of  wnOua  SlLlaB«r,  Ba^  ft  MTcfcftftt  of  Landfttu  Wood  Mf«  thai 
•  'he  waa  an  Ingenious  yooac  gontkaaan,  and  a  aehoiar  to  Jolka  MUttm." 

•  •«  Of  lieart  or  hope,"  to.    **Ona  of  MUtota's  chantoterlattea  was  a  staffvlu  Ibrtttade  of 
arlalng  flnoni  a  consctonsness  of  superior  abUlUeSf  and  a  oon^kUon  Uiat  his  cause  was  josL**—  Wa 

'  ¥rhen  miton  had  entered  upon  Um  tabor  of  wrttlnc  his  **Detence  of  ttw  Psople  of  BoglaBd,'*  one 
of  hto  eyes  was  SUMMt  gone,  and  the  physldans  predleCed  the  loss  of  both  IT  fas  proeaeded.  Bat  he 
Mys,  **  I  did  not  long  balance  whether  my  duty  should  be  pretared  to  my  eyes.**  And  yet  (jwel 
piMtorO  this  masterly  work  iras.  at  Thr  nn  itnntf trn  Trntrrnrt  trr  tm  tmmt  lirths  nnmmnn  haniiaanl 

« iTIie  enauia  or  Sane  Is  oeeapiod  by  th*  poet,  bat  the  base  of  the  vast  elevallaa  may  Jaatiy  ha  MM 
toreaten  hui  prose  wortis ;  a»d  we  tartta  his  adadrsrs  to  deasaMd  ttam  thet>r 
leckm  that  yen  round  about  the  latter ;— a  teas  explored,  bat  aot  teas : 

•'The  prose  writings  of  Milton  deserra  the  attention  of  every  man  who  wtshas  to 
^aainted  with  the  am  power  of  the  BngUshlangaaga.   Tlirr  nTtTmni  — ITh  riiMfm  mwiwii  bSt 
which  the  Snest  deelaanUons  of  Bortw  i 
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• 

tionny  and  eventfiil  times  in  which  his  lot  was  oast;  but  Ifaay  "braathe 
thnm^hoiit,"  says  Bumetti  "that  sublime,  ethereal  spirit,  pecnliar  only  ti> 
him.  We  are  continually  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  never-fiuling 
abundance  of  sentiments  and  imagery— at  that  majestic  stream  and  swell 
of  thoughts  with  which  his  mind  always  flows.  He  was  a  man  essen- 
tially great;  and  whoever  wishes  to  form  his  language  to  a  lofty  and  noble 
style  his  character  to  a  ferrid  sincerity  of  soul,  will  read  the  works  of 
Milton." 

Bffilton  early  commenced  his  ecclesiastical  controyersies,  and  in  1642 
published  •^llie  Reason  of  Church  Gk>vemment  urged  against  Prelacy." 
The  following  is  a  part  of  the  pre&ce  of  the  second  book,  and  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  as  giving  a  pn^hetic  assurance  of  the  proudest  monu- 
ment of  his  fiune— Paaahisi  Lost. 

MILTOir   (K»N8BCRATB8   HI8   POWERS  TO   TUB   CAU8B  OF  TRUTH— HV 
8TUDIB8  AND   PREPARATION   FOR  HIS   GREAT   WORK. 

Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in.  nature 
needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thou- 
sands; much  better  would  it  like  him  doubtless  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended 
business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
happiness. 

But  when  Qod.  commands  to  take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolo- 
rous or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man*s  will  what  he  shall  say  or 
what  he  shall  conceal.  If  he  shall  think  to  be  silent  as  Jeremiah 
did,  because  of  the  reproach  and  derision  he  met  with  daily,  **and 
all  his  familiar  friends  watched  for  his  halting,"  to  be  revenged 
on  him  for  speaking  the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as 
he  confessed ;  **  his  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  my  bones ;  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  ancf  could  not 
stay." 

Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  condemn  all 
things  that  are  sharply  spoken  or  vehemently  written  as  proceed- 
ing out  of  stomach  virulence  and  ill-nature ;  but  to  consider  rather, 
that  if  the  prelates  have  leave  to  say  the  worst  that  can  be  said, 
cr  do  the  worst  that  can  be  done,  while  they  strive  to  keep  to 
themselves,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  commodity,  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  render  up,  no  man  can  be  justly  ofiended 
with  him  that  shall  endeavor  to  impart  and  bestow,  without  any 
gain  to  himself,  those  sharp  and  saving  words,  which  would  be  a 
terror  and  a  torment  in  him  to  keep  back. 

For  me,  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  up  as  the  best  treasure  and 
soiace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  Qod  vouchsafe  it  me,  the  honest 
HymrtY  of  free  speech  from  my  youth,  where  I  shall  think  it  avail 
abb  m  so  dear  a  concernment  as  the  church's  good.  For,  if  I  be, 
whether  by  disposition,  or  what  other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or 
fospieious  of  myself  and  mine  own  doings,  who  can  help  ii  T 

donceming  therefore  this  wayward  subject  against  prelates,  the 
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toticliiag  ^hetefote  is  so  distasteful  aftid  discraietoos  to  «  namber 
of  mem ;  tA  by  what  hath  been  said  I  may  aesenre  of  eharitablo 
tebdets  to  be  credited,  that  neither  etivy  nor  gall  hath  ent^ted  ine 
upon  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only*  and 
a  preventive  fear  lest  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  wnen  1 
would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provnion  of  peaceJPiil  hours ; 
so,  lest  it  should  be  still  imputed  to  me,  as  I  have  found  it  hath 
been,  that  some  self-pleasing  humors  of  vain-glory  hath  incited  me 
to  contest  tvith  men  of  high  estimation,  now  while  green  years 
are  upon  my  head ;  from  this  needless  surmisal  I  snaU  hope  to 
dissuade  the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  say  success- 
fully that  which  in  this  exigent  behooves  me;  although  i  would  be 
heard  otihr,  if  it  might  be,  by  the  elegant  and  learned  readerv  to 
whom  pmitfipally  for  a  while  I  riiall  bieg  leaye  I  itiay  address 
myself. 

To  him  k  will  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell  him  that  if  I 
hunted  after  praise,  by  the  estimation  of  wit  and  leamiag,  I 
should  not  write  thus  out  of  mine  own  season,  when  I  have  nei- 
ther y^t  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my  jmyate  stu- 
dies, although  I  complain  not  of  any  insufficiency  to  the  matter  in 
hand ;  or  were  I  ready  to  iny  Wishes,  it  were  a  foUy  to  commit 
any  thing  elabomtely  composed  to  the  careless  and  iBteTTupted 
listening  of  these  tumultuous  times.        *        * 

I  must  Say,  therefore,  that  afler  I  had  for  my  first  years,  by  the 
ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  father,  (whom  God  recom* 
pense,)  been  exercised  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences,  as  my 
lige  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers  at  home  and  at 
the  school,  it  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by 
them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
£nglish,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter* 
the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. 

But  much  ktelier  in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I 
was  favored  to  resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout,  (for  the  man- 
ner is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and  read- 
ing there,)  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked  for ;  and 
cthetr  things,  which  I  had  shifled  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conve- 
niences to  pack  up  amongst  them,  were  received  with  written 
encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
this  side  the  Alps ;  I  began  thus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and 
divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  lees  to  an  inward 
prompting,  which  now  grew  daily  upon  me,  that  with  labor  and 
Intense  study,  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,)  joined 
with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  mi^ht  perhaps  leave 
toniuthing  so  written  to  aflertimes,«s  they  shomd  not  wilUngly  let 
'Hdie. 
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TImm  fthoaglits  at  once  possessed  me;  and  these  odieiv  that  if  1 
wave  oaitain  to  write  as  men  buy  kases*  for  three  lives  and  dawn- 
ward,  there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had*  tha»  to  Qod'a  glory, 
by  thia  honor  and  instruction  of  mv  country. 

Foot  which  cuise,  and  not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard 
to  arrive  at  the  second  rank  amon^  the  Latina,  I  applied  myself 
to  that  leaohition  which  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions 
of  Bamboo  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  ccmld  unite  to  the  adom-> 
iog  of  my  native  tcmgue ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  end, 
(tbuEit  were  a  toilsome  vanity,)  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  relater 
of  tba  beft  and  sagest  things,  among  mine  own  citizens  through- 
out tfaia  idand  in  the  mother  dialect :  that,  what  the  ffreatest  and- 
ehoioast  wita  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and  those  He-^ 
brewa  of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  thia 
over  aad  above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  car- 
ing lo  ba  oace  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  oouid  attain  to 
that  I  b«t  content  with  these  British  islands  aa  my  world ;  whoari 
fiMtuna  hath  hitherto  been,  that,  if  the  Athenians,  aa  some  say, 
msde  their  small  deeds  great  and  renowned  by  their  eloquent, 
wiiteia,  England  hath  had  her  noble  achievements  made  small  by 
the  iinakilral  handling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  pnofiiae  to 
give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  spacious 
circuita  of  her  musing,  hath  liberty  to,  propose  to  henelf,^  though 
of  highest  hope  «id  hardest  attempting ;  whether  that  epic  form 
whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil 
and  Tasso,  are  a  difiuse,  and  the  Book  of  Job  a  brief  model ;-— or 
whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or 
nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them  that  show  art,  and  use  judg- 
ment, is  no  transgression,  but  an  enriching  of  art :  or,  lastly,  what 
king,  or  knight,  before  the  Conquest,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to 
lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero. 

And,  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  command  lum  to  write  of  Godfrey'a  expedition  against  the 
infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Gk>ths,  or  Charlemagne  against 
the  Lombaida ;  if  to  t&  instinct  of  nature  and  emboldening  of 
art  aught  ifiav  be  trusted,  and  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  ch- 
OMUe  or  the  rate  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  he  no  rashness,  from 
an  equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  present  the  hke  offer  in 
our  own  ancient  stories ;  or  whether  those  dmmatic  compositions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more  doc- 
trinal and  exemplary  to  a  nation. 

The  Scripture  also  afifords  us  a  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
'^Song  of  Solomon,*'  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  drable  cho* 

1  lUra  to  nvlteim  ot  Itis  lint  ooncepUoas  of  lib  ItuBOirUl  Eplo. 
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ras,  at  Origen  rightly  judges :  and  the  ** Apocalypse"  of  St.  Jokn 
18  the  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up 
and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  aevenfolid 
chorus  of  h^elujahs  and  harping  s3rmphonies;  and  thist  my 
opinion,  the  graye  authority  of  rareus,  commentiDg  that  bodCf  is 
sufficient  to  confirm. 

Or,  if  occasion  shall  lead  to  imitate  those  ma^fie  odes  and 
h3rnins,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are,  m  most  things, 
worthy ;  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most 
an  end  faulty. 

But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the  law  and  propheta,  be- 
yond all  these,  not  in  their  divine  arguments  alone,  but  in  the  Tery 
critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear  orer  all 
lands  of  lyric  poesy  to  be  incomparable. 

These  abilities,*  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  Gk)d,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abosed, 
m  every  nation ;  and  are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit, 
to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
afiections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofly  hymns 
the  throne  and  equipage  of  GkKi*s  aimightiness,  and  what  he 
works,  and  what  he  sufiers  to  be  wrought  with  high  providence 
in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
throuffh  &ith  a^inst  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  gene- 
ral rekipses  of  lungdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  Qod's  true 
WOTship. 

Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime ;  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave ;  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all 
the  chanfi;es  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all 
these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe :  tracking  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue, through  all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to 
those  especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much 
as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed; 
that,  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now 
rugged  and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant, 
they  will  then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
ihey  were  rug^d  and  difficult  indeed. 

And  what  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may 
be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  ana  bane, 
which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libi- 
dmous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce  ever  heard  of 

I  To  nc.  Uris  Im  •««  immA  tlM  MtlMi  paMnvk  IB  Bi^lMi  pff«M  Sterstan 
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ihit  which  is  the  main  consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of 
such  persons  as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one ;  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  ricious  principles 
in  sweet  pills  to  he  swallowed  down,  and  make  the  taste  of  virtu- 
008  documents  harsh  and  sour.        *        * 

Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  my  knowing 
reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet,  I  may  go  on  trust  with  him 
towmrd  the  pajrment  of  what  I  am  now  indehted ;  as  heing  a  work 
not  to  he  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine, 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist, 
or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  he  obtained 
from  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  her  siren  daughters ; 
but  1^  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,^  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases. 

To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
obeenration,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  afl&irs ; 
till  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  my  own  peril  and 
costt  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as  are 
not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  I 
can  give  them, 

ARGUMENT   VOR  THE   LIBERTY   OF   THE   PRSSS. 

Lest  some  should  persuade  ye,  Lords  and  Commons,  that  these 
arguments  of  learned  men's  discouragement  at  this  your  order 
are  mere  flourishes,  and  not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannizes ;  when  I  have  sat  among  their  learned  men,  (for  that 
honor  I  had,)  and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such  a  place 
of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  supposed  England  was,  while 
themselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  which 
learning  amongst  them  was  brought;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had  been  there 
written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it 
was  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Gralileo,  grown  old,  a  pri- 
soner to  the  inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  I 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaning  loudest  under  the  prelatical 
yoke,  nevertheless  I  took  it  as  a  pledge  of  future  happiness  that 
other  nations  were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  was  be 
yond  my  hope  that  those  worthies  were  then  breathing  in  her  air, 

1  *' And  chiefly  thou,  O  Bptrlt  ttiat  dort  preisr 
Betofc  all  tamplet  th'  nprfgbt  hnit  and  pure, 
f^bt  Lmtt  I*  IT. 
23 
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who  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as  shall  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that  this  world  hath  to  finish. 

ENGLAND   AND   LONDON. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England !  consider  what  nation  it  is 
whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors :  a  nation  not 
slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit;  acute 
to  invent,  subtle  and  smewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach 
of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to. 
Therefore  the  studies  of  learning  in  her  deepest  sciences  have 
been  so  ancient  and  so  eminent  among  us,  that  writers  of  good 
antiquity  and  able  judgment  have  been  persuaded  that  even  the 
school  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Persian  wisdom  took  beginning  from 
the  old  philosopny  of  this  island.  And  that  wise  and  civil  lUnnan, 
Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  once  here  for  CsBsar,  preferred  the 
natural  wits  of  Britain,  before  the  labored  studies  of  the  French. 
Behold  now  this  vast  city ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection;  the 
shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to 
fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence 
of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting 
by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their 
fealty,  the  approaching  reformation  ;  others  as  fast  reading,  trying 
all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  What 
could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to 
seek  aAer  knowledge  ?  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly 
and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  laborers,  to  make  a  know- 
ing people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  t  we 
reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest ;  there  need  not  be 
five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up ;  the  fields  are  white  already. 

REFORM. 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  muinfi^  her  mighty  youth, 
and  kindling  her  dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam ;  purging 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  hea- 
venly radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking 
birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosti- 
cate a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

Error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances  error :  and  these 
two  between  them  would  persecute  and  chase  away  all  truth  and 
solid  wisdom  out  of  human  life,  were  it  not  that  Grod,  rather  than 
'nan.  once  in  many  ages  calls  together  the  prudent  and  religious 
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counsels  of  men,  deputed  to  repress  the  encroachments,  and  to 
work  off  the  inveterate  blots  and  obscurities  wrought  upon  our 
minds  by  the  subtle  insinuating  of  error  and  custom ;  who,  with 
the  numerous  and  vulgar  train  of  their  followers,  make  it  their 
chief  design  to  envy  and  cry  down  the  industry  of  free  reasoning 
uder  the  terms  of  humor  and  innovation;  as  if  the  womb  oi 
teeming  Truth  were  to  be  closed  up,  if  she  presumed  to  bring 
forth  aught  that  sorts  not  with  their  unchewed  notions  and  sup* 
positions. 

THK   ALL-CONQUERING   POWKR  OF  TRUTH. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensinfir 
and  prxdiibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple ;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter  ?  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppress- 
ing. He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clear 
knowledge  to  be  sent  down  amoncr  us,  would  think  of  other  mat- 
ters to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and 
labricked  already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  life  which  we 
beg  for  shines  m  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose,  if  it 
eome  not  first  in  at  their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this, 
when  as  we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  **  to 
seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,"  early  and  late,  that  an- 
other order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  but  by  statute !  When 
a  man  hath  been  laboring  the  hardest  labor  in  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equipage, 
drawn  forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  scattered  and 
defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his  adversary  into  the 
plain,  ofiers  him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument ;  for  his  oppo- 
nents then  to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though  it  be  valor 
enough  in  soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars 
of  Truth.  For  who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the 
Almighty  ?  She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings* 
to  midce  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that 
error  uses  against  her  power ;  give  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind 
her  when  she  sleeps.^ 

1  Were  liair  the  power  Uiat  fllla  the  world  with  term. 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestow*d  on  eampa  and  courta, 
Oiven  to  redeem  the  human  mind  flrom  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  araenala  nor  fbital 

The  warrior**  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  I 

And  every  nation  that  Nhould  lift  again 
[ta  hand  agalnat  Ita  brother,  on  Its  forehead 

Would  wear  (brevurmore  the  curae  of  Cain<— Lovofbuxiw. 
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THB   post's  morning. 


My  morning  haunts  are,  where  they  should  be,  at  home ;  not 
sleeping,  or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,*  but  up 
and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake 
men  to  labor  or  to  devotion ;  in  summer,  as  oh  with  the  bird  that 
first  rises,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cauae  them 
to  be  read  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  hare  its  full 
freight. 

I  cannot  but  liere  give  the  oonolusion  of  the  Life  of  Milton  by  Br.  Sjm- 
mons,  the  learned  editor  of  his  prose  works : — "  We  have  now  completed  the 
history  of  John  Milton, — a  man  in  whom  were  illustriously  combined  all  the 
qualities  that  could  adorn,  or  could  ele-vate  the  nature  to  which  he  belonged; 
--a  man,  who  at  once  possessed  beauty  of  countenance,  symmetry  of  ionn, 
elegance  of  manners,  benevolence  of  temper,  magnanimity  and  loftiness  of 
soul,  the  brightest  illumination  of  intellect,  knowledge  the  most  various  and 
extended,  virtue  that  never  loitered  in  her  career,  nor  deviated  fiom  her 
course ;— e  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  delegated  as  the  representative  of  his 
species  to  one  of  the  superior  worlds,  would  have  suggested  a  grand  idea  of 
the  human  race,  as  of  beings  affluent  in  moral  and  intellectual  treasure— 
raised  and  distinguished  in  the  universe,  as  the  favorites  and  heirs  of  heaven.*' 

To  these,  I  must  add  the  remarks  of  Sir  I^erton  Biydges,  no  less  beautiftd 
than  just>-^  He  had  not  only  every  requisite  of  the  Muse;  but  every  one  of 
the  highest  order,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  His  invention  of  poetical  fable, 
and  poetical  imagery,  was  exhaustless,  and  always  grand,  and  always  con- 
sistent with  the  &ith  of  a  cultivated  and  sensitive  mind.  Sublimity  was  his 
primary  and  unfailing  power.  His  characters  were  new,  surprising,  gigantic, 
or  beautifiil ;  and  full  of  instruction,  such  as  high  wisdom  sanctioned.  His 
sentiments  were  lofly,  comprehensive,  eloquent,  consistent,  holy,  original; 
and  an  amalgamation  of  spirit,  religion,  intellect,  and  marvellous  learning. 
His  language  was  his  own:  sometimes  a  little  rough  and  unvemaculai;  bat 
as  magnificent  as  his  mind :  of  pregnant  thought ;  naked  in  its  strength ;  rich 
and  picturesque,  where  imagery  was  required ;  ofVen  exquisitely  hannooious, 
where  the  occasion  permitted,  but  sometimes  strong,  mighty,  and  speaking 
with  the  voice  of  thunder." 

When  to  these  lofty  and  most  richly  deserved  encomiums,  we  add  that  in 
moral  character  he  stands  among  the  noblest  and  the  best;  that  his  spirit  was 
as  holy,  and  his  heart  as  sanctified  as  his  writings ;  and  that  he  so  spent  his 
migh^  strength  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  for  the  best  good  of  man, 
that  he  sat  in  darkness  <*  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,"  who  can  hesitate  to  place 

llim  AT  TBS  BXAD  OF  THX  mACXl 

1  Dr.  ijnuDOiMt  In  hli  LUb  of  MUton,  myB,  **  Abstinence  in  diet  wmi  one  of  MOton*s  Ikforlle  ytt» 
*ue«;  which  he  practised  InTmrteblj  through  USe,  and  availed  himaelf  of  every  opportunity  to 
neud  In  his  wrttlnfa.** 

O  madneu  I  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 

And  Btrongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health. 

When  God,  with  these  forbidden,  made  choice  to  rear 

■is  mighty  ehamplon,  strong  above  compare, 

Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  Uqnid  brook.— Sto*«ri  iffoaMss. 
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EDWARD  HYDE,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON.     1608—1674. 

Tax  life  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  eventful  times  of  Charles  L,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  it  in 
the  limits  to  which  these  biographical  sketches  are  necessarily  confined.'  He 
was  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1608,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered 
Ozfind.  After  leaving  the  university  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  but  his  &ther  dying  soon  after,  and  leaving  him  in  the  possession  of  a 
competent  fortune,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  for  support 
in  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  politics, 
and  in  1640  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament  Here  he  took  the  side  of 
the  royalists,  and  had  the  celebrated  Hampden  for  one  of  his  opponents. 
From  tfie  zeal  and  ability  which  he  showed  in  the  ro3ral  cause,  he  soon  b»> 
came  one  of  the  king^s  chief  advisers,  and  in  1643  he^was  made  chanoeUor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 

From  this  time  the  afiairs  of  the  royal  party  became  daily  more  desperate^ 
and  it  being  deemed  best  for  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  XL)  to  fly  fhm 
the  kingdom,  Hyde  accompanied  him  to  the  island  of  Jersey.  Thence,  the 
prince  went  to  France,  but  Hyde  remained,  and  there  commenced  his  cele- 
brated work,  his  <*  History  of  the  Rebellion."  Upon  &e  execution  of  the  king, 
he  went  to  ^e  continent,  living  first  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp. 
Here,  with  other  members  of  the  exiled  court,  he  suflered  much  firom  pecu- 
niary distress,  having,  as  he  said,  "  neither  clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  me 
ftom  die  sharpness  of  the  season."  He  continued  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  exiled  king,  and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  appointment  of  lord 
chancellor ;  an  empty  title,  as  the  king  was  then  situated,  but  soon  to  be  one 
of  substantial  value;  for,  in  June,  1060,  soon  after  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Qtarles  H.  into  London,  Hyde  took  his  seat  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  same  day  he  sat  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

He  continued  to  be  the  principal  conductor  of  public  afiairs;  but  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  politics,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  po- 
verty of  the  exchequer,  the  difiiculty  of  raising  supplies,  the  profligacy  of  the 
court,  and  die  king's  absolute  neglect  of  business  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
relation  of  England  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  Dutch  war,  on  the  other,  that 
he  had  difiiculties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  contend  with.  Discontent 
reigned  through  the  country,  and  the  public  heaped  upon  Clarendon  the  odium 
of  every  measure  and  event  To  such  a  height  did  feelings  of  anger  and  dis- 
gust at  length  reach,  that  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against 
him  by  the  Commons,  and  as  a  compromise  he  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  sfldled  with  his  family  for  Calais,  November  29,  1667,  and  rcE'ded  in 
various  places  in  France.  In  1674  he  took  a  house  at  Rouen,  which  was  his 
last  residence.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  gout  had  enfeebled  his  frame  tmd 
constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  December,  1 674,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  taken  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminstci 
Abbey. 

The  principal  literary  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  is  his  "  History  of  the  Re 

I  For  fan  InfBnnation  concemlnf  Lord  Clarendon,  consult  Lister's  **  Lift  of  Clarendon  ;**  **  Uff 

flf  Lofd  Cku«ndon,  wrttt«n  by  himself;"  Bamet's  "History  of  his  own  Times  f*  Campbell's  **  Liven 

or  Uie  ChAnosDors ;"  HaDam's '•  Const  ttational  History  of  Eng^nd,*"  and  "^pdinhurgb  Bevkw." 

U.  Ji.  i;s. 
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bellkm;^  fbr  such  vms  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  rojralists  upon  that  civil 
war  which  bronght  Charles  I.  to  the  block.'  It  was  commenoed,  as  before 
remarked,  in  1646,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  finished  at  Moulins  (France) 
in  1672-73,  while  the  author  was  in  banishment'  The  Edinburgh  Review 
■ays  « it  is  one  of  the  noblest  historical  works  in  the  English  language."  Soma 
allowance,  however,  must,  in  many  cases,  be  made  ibr  the  strong  pertisia 
feelings  of  the  writer;  though  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that,  considering  his 
position,  and  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  his  work  is  characterized  by  jnstica 
and  impartiality.  Its  distinguishing  excellence  consists  in  its  liTely  and  ac- 
curate delineations  of  character.     Of  these  we  select  the  following  >— 

JOHN  HAMPDKN." 

Mr.  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it  may 
be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest  address  and 
insinuation  to  bring  any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any 
man  of  that  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a 
fifentleman  of  a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fortune ;  who,  from  a 
ufe  of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  ex- 
traordinary sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  usual 
cheerfulness  and  afiability ;  which,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  oppos- 
ing the  ship-money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  but  generally 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and 
rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any 
business  that  was  assumed ;  but  a  very  weierhty  speaker ;  and 
after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  now  the  house  was 


1  The  adrooitM  of  Charles,  like  the  adTOoate*  of  oUier  maldhcton  afadnat  whOB  orerwlKlnlng 
evklcnoe  la  produced,  generally  decline  aU  controversy  abont  the  tecta,  and  content  ttwunanlTiM  wtUi 
eaOlDir  teatimony  to  character.  He  had  ao  many  private  vlrtnea  I  And  had  Jamea  H.  no  prtvata 
vlrtoee  t  And  what,  after  oil,  are  the  vlrtnea  aacrfhed  to  Charlea  r  A  rdlglona  aeal,  not  mora  aln- 
cere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow-minded,  and  a  flew  of  the  ovdinarj  houae 
hold  decendea  whkh  half  the  tombatonea  In  Enffbuod  dalm  for  thoae  who  He  beneath  them.  A  |ood 
Mhar  I    A  good  hoaband  I— Ample  apologiea,  Indeed,  fbr  fifteen  yeara  of  peraeeultoa,  tjraimy,  and 


"For  ooradve^  we  own  that  we  do  not  nnderstand  the  phraae,  a  good  man  bnt  a  bad  kins.  We 
ean  aa  eaaUy  conceive  a  Kood  man  and  an  nnnatnral  father,  or  a  good  man  and  a  treacberona  ftrlend. 
We  cannot,  In  estimating  the  eharacter  of  an  Individual,  leave  outof  onr  conalderatlon  hia  ooadoet  la 
the  moat  Important  of  an  human  relations.  And  \£,  In  that  relation,  we  find  hlro  to  have  been  aelflal^ 
cmel,  and  deeettftal,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man.  In  aplte  of  aU  hIa  teaapewuace  at 
table,  and  an  hla  regularity  at  Chapel.**— fdMavyA  Review,  xUi.  S34. 

t  The  tieat  edition  of  It  la  that  of  Ozlbrd,  1126,  •  vols.  Ivo,  with  the  notes  of  Blahop  Whrbnrion. 

•  Some  village  Rampdcn,  that,  with  dauntleaa  breast. 
The  little  tyrant  of  hU  flekis  wtthatood.— Gkat. 

It  muat  be  remembered  that  thla  charaetar  of  the  heroic  and  venerated  champion  of  BngHah  Bberty 
«raa  given  by  one  of  the  oppoalte  party ;  yet  even  by  him  his  nnrlvaUed  anpertorfty  la  nnqoeatloned. 
Clarendon  had  measured  strenfrth  with  htm  In  parliament,  and  therelbre  apeaka  tram  personal 
knowledge.  It  will  be  mueniberud  that  Hampden  was  mortaUy  wounded  in  a  sktrmlah  with  Prince 
Kupcrt.at  Chalgrovo,  Oxfordshire,  June  II,  1Q«3,  in  bis  forty-ninth  year,  and  In  thedawnoThlapwblle 
n%  and  character.  Clnrendon  says  that  his  death  was  as  great  a  conatemation  to  aU  hla  party 
aa  If  their  whole  army  had  been  defeated. 
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like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortly,  and  dearly, 
and  craflily  so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly  conducted  it  to  the  con- 
dusion  he  desired ;  and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was 
never  without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time, 
and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  thing  in  the  negative,  which 
might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future.  He  made  so  great  a 
show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  of  mis- 
trusting his  own  judgment,  and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred for  the  present,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or 
resolutions,  but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  information  and 
instruction  he  received  upon  the  discourses  of  others ;  whom  he 
bad  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading  into  his  principles 
and  inclinations,  whilst  they  believed  that  he  wholly  depended 
QpOQ  their  counsel  and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater 
power  over  himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be ; 
which  shortly  afler  appeared  to  everybody,  when  he  cared  less  to 
keep  on  the  mask.  •  *  *  »  • 

He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of  public 
discourse,  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship- 
money  ;  but  then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man 
inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  his  own  charge, 
snpport  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his 
country,  as  he  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court. 
His  carriage,  throughout  this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper 
and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some 
advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his 
cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony.  He  was  of 
that  rare  afiability  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  hu- 
mility and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of 
his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ; 
yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own  opi- 
nions into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them« 
And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve  themselves  from 
his  infusions,  and  discerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with 
which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  and  conscientious  person.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise 
man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the  com* 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  colonel, 
upon  all  occasions,  most  punctually.  He  was  very  temperate  in 
diet,  and  a  supreme  governor  over  all  his  passions  and  afiections 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  men's.  He  was  of  an 
industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or  wearied  by  the  most 
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laborious ;  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  subtle  or 
sharp ;  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts :  so  that 
he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished,  wherever  he  might  haye  been 
made  a  friend ;  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  so, 
as  any  man  could  deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was  no 
less  pleasing  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  condoled  in  the  other. 

LORD  FALKLAND.^ 

In  this  unhappy  battle  was  slain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland ;  a 
person  of  such  prodigious  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that 
mimitable  sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 
single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good  parts,  in 
any  man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a 
most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  his 
fortune ;  of  which,  in  those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dis- 
penser, as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might  have  been 
thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  what- 
soever he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that 
were  necessary  to  that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved 
not  to  see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had 
perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  house  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  indefatigable  industry,  that 
it  will  not  be  believed  in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it, 
and  accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more  than  ten  miles 
of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  most 
polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  university ;  who  found  such  an 
immenseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  hin),  so 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such  a 
vast  knowleds^e,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  such 
an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that  they  fre- 
quently resorted  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a 
purer  air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversation        •         •         » 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  aflections  which  at- 
tend vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no  other  ambition  than  of 
knowledge,  and  to  be  reputed  a  lover  of  all  good  men  ;  and  that 

1  H«  wM  kilted  September  M,  IMS,  at  Newbury,  tn  the  battte  between  the  puttaiueui  IbrcM 
t9¥  Kan  <*r  iTwn,  mad  the  roTalMa  oonmanded  by  Prinoe  Rupert. 
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made  him  too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts,  which  must  be  in« 
dulged  in  the  transactions  of  human  affiurs. 

Tlie  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
those  persons  who  appeared  most  active,  especially  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, kept  him  longer  from  suspecting  any  design  against  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  he  diflSered  from  them  com- 
monly in  conclusion,  he  believed  long  their  purposes  were  honest. 
When  he  grew  better  informed  what  was  law,  and  discerned  in 
them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houses, 
no  man  more  opposed  those  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party 
more  trouble  by  reason  and  argumentation  ;  insomuch  as  he  was, 
by  degrees,  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to  which 
he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those  addresses,  and  even 
those  invitations  which  he  was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  enter- 
tain. And  he  was  so  jealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he 
should  incline  to  preferment,  that  he  afiected  even  a  moroseness 
to  the  court,  and  to  the  courtiers ;  and  left  nothing  undone  which 
might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favor  towards  him, 
hat  the  deserving  it.        ♦        •        ♦ 

When  there  was  any  overture,  or  hope  of  pe^ice,  he  would  be 
more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any 
thing  which  he  thouc^ht  micrht  promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his 
friends,  often  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with 
a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ;  and 
would  passionately  profess,  "  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and 
the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and 
must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly  break 
his  heart.*'  This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  **  that  he 
was  80  much  enamored  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad 
the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;"  which  was  a  most 
unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man  that  was  himself  the  most 
punctual  and  precise  m  every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon 
conscience  or  honor,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  either.         *        •        • 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he  was 
very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord 
Byron's  regiment,  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he 
was  shot  with  a  musket,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next 
morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a 
prisoner ;  though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re- 
ceived small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  in- 
comparable young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  so  much  dispatched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest 
mrely  attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter 
S 
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not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency.  Whosoever  leads  such  a 
life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE.     1609—1676. 

Sib  Matthxw  Halx,  one  of  the  most  upright  judges  that  ever  ant  npoo 
the  English  bench,  was  born  at  Alderly,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  1609. 
fiis  parents  dying  when  he  was  quite  young,  he  was  educated  by  a  Puritan 
dlergynum,  and  entered  Oxford  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Ailer  leaving  the 
oniversity  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  with  great  assiduity, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  a  few  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  die 
civil  war.  In  tlie  subsequent  contests  that  shook  the  nation.  Hale  preserved 
a  perfect  neutrality,  which  was  certainly  favorable  to  his  interests  as  an  advo> 
cate.  But  how  far  it  is  manly  and  right,  in  times  of  great  political  agitation, 
Sat  a  citizen  to  study  his  own  individual  quiet  and  interests,  instead  cf  throw- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  upon  that  cause  which  he  deems  the 
most  just,  is  very  questionable. 

Hale  received  a  commission  from  Charles  L,  and  afler  the  execution  of 
that  monarch,  he  was  made,  under  Cromwell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Bench,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  (X>nsuminate  akill 
and  the  strictest  impartiality.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  member 
of  the  parliament  which  recalled  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  knighted.  In  1671  he  was  raised  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench,  where  he  presided  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  advantage 
10  the  public  till  1675,  when  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He 
died  from  dropsy  on  Christmas  day  of  the  following  year,  1676. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  more  fully  of  his  character  here,  as  in  a  sulv 
sequent  page  will  be  found  Baxter's  admirable  sketch  of  it'  The  only  spot 
upon  his  judicial  reputation,  is  his  having  condemned  two  old  women  for 
witchcraft  This  he  did  with  the  most  sincere  belief  that  he  was  doing  right 
And  how  many  other  men,  eminent  for  their  piety,  were  also  carried  away 
by  that  delusion  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  this  country  !< 


1  Lord  Enklne,  In  an  eloquent  apeecfa  In  the  Court  ottbe  King's  Bench,  npon  the  trWof  Wnttama, 
i>r  publtohinf  Tatcu^u  **  Age  of  ReMon,**  I7t7,  thus  addrntet  the  jury  ^-*' OenClemeii,  In  the  ylirt 
where  we  now  sit  to  adaolnlster  the  jnstloe  of  tbla  great  country,  d»ov«  a  century  ago  the  never4^ 
hB  torgotten  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presided;  whose  fitlth  In  Christianity  Is  an  exalted  oonuncDtary  upon 
:ts  truth  and  reason,  and  whose  Ilfls  was  a  prions  example  of  Ka  frniU  in  man,  admtnistertng 
Human  Justice  with  a  wisdom  and  purtty  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Christian  dtapMUM. 
iMm,  which  baa  been,  and  will  be  in  an  aires,  a  auhJect  of  the  hijchest  rcTerence  and  admkatfon.** 
Cuwper.  taa,  In  the  third  book  of  the  Task,  thus  beautiTuUy  wpeaks  of  him,  as  one 

*In  whom 
Our  British  fhemls  rloried  with  Just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale  i  for  deep  discernment  praised. 
And  sound  IntegrRy  not  more,  than  ftuned 
For  sancUty  of  mannera  undeflled." 

I  The  ikct  of  witcncran  waj  admttti^  by  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Addison.  Dr.  Johnson  more  than 
Inclined  to  the  same  side  of  the  quesition ;  and  Sir  William  Bbickstone  quite  fTowns  on  oppoaera  of 
Oils  doctrine.  The  severe  charges,  therefore,  which  have  been  brought  against  the  peopk*  of 
IbMa.,  Me  eqnaUf  asabiat  the  noet  learaed.  ptona.  ttad  eailaent  of  mankUML 
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fir  Mat&ew  HJeile  wrote  a  number  of  works  of  a  legal  character,  bat  that 
b^  which  be  is  best  known  is  his  **  Contemplations,  moral  and  diTine,  and 
Letters  to  his  Children."  An  edition  of  this,  with  his  life,  was  published  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  three  yolumes.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  give  the 
bUowing  admirable  letter  of  advice  to  his  children 

UPON    REOULATINO   THEIR  CONVERSATION. 

Dbar  Children — ^I  thank  Grod  I  came  well  to  FarringtOD  this 
day,  about  five  o'clock.  And  as  I  have  some  leisure  time  at  my 
inn,  1  cannot  spend  it  more  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  your  bene- 
fit, than,  by  a  letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counsel.  The  subject 
■hall  be  concerning  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the  good  or 
eril  that  befalls  persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  managing  of 
their  conyersation.  When  I  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall 
give  you  my  directions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  any  thing  for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe 
to  be  false.  Lying  is  a  great  sin  against  God,  who  gave  us  a 
tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  ofience 
igiinst  humanity  itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth, 
there  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And  it  is 
m  injury  to  the  speaker ;  for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it  brings 
upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much  baseness  of  mind,  that  he  can 
icarcely  tell  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  color  of 
necessity  for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  he  himself  scarcely 
knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must  avoid  coming 
near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor  speak  any  thing  positively 
fe?  which  you  have  no  authority  but  report,  or  conjecture,  or 
opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  superiors  or 
strangers  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your  own  weakness,  and 
nb  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise 
hare  had,  to  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing 
those  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conversation.  Silence 
your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking ;  hea** 
him  out,  and  you  will  understand  him  the  better,  and  be  able  to 
give  him  the  better  answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  especiaUy  when  the  business  is  of 
moment ;  weigh  the  sense  of  what  you  mean  to  utter,  and  the 
expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that  they  may  be  significant,  perti- 
nent, and  inofiensive.  Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they 
qpeak  ;  or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening,  some  ir 
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mathematics.  In  conversation,  learn,  as  near  as  you  can,  where 
the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  person  lies ;  put  him  upon  talking 
on  that  subject,  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory, 
or  commit  it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the  worth 
and  knowledge  of  everyboay  you  converse  with ;  and  at  an  easy 
rate  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to  you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  impertinent  per- 
sons, let  the  observing  of  their  fiiilings  make  you  the  more  cautious 
both  in  your  conversation  with  them  and  in  your  general  behayior, 
that  you  may  avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one,  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person  of  truth,  so- 
briety, and  weight,  relates  strange  stories,  be  not  too  ready  to 
believe  or  report  them ;  and  yet  (unless  he  is  one  of  your  flBuniliar 
acquaintances)  be  not  too  forward  to  contradict  him.  If  the  occa- 
sion requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestly  and  gen- 
tly, not  bluntly  nor  coarsely ;  by  this  means  you  will  avoid  giTing 
onence,  or  being  abused  for  too  much  credulity. 

If  a  man,  whose  integrity  you  do  not  very  well  know,  makes 
you  great  and  extraordinary  professions,  do  not  give  much  credit 
to  him.  Probably  you  will  find  that  he  aims  at  something  besides 
kindness  to  you,  and  that  when  he  has  served  his  turn,  or  been 
disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will  grow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  commends  you  to 
your  face,  or  to  one  who  he  thinks  will  teU  you  of  it ;  most  probsr 
bly  he  has  either  deceived  and  abused  you,  or  means  to  do  so. 
Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  commending  the  singing  of  the 
crow,  who  had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign 
that  your  reputation  is  small  and  sinking,  if  your  own  tongue 
must  praise  you ;  and  it  is  fulsome  and  unpleasing  to  others  to 
hear  such  commendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity. Never  speak  iU  of  them,  or  of  anybody,  unless  you  are 
sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  it  is  necessary  for  their  amend- 
ment, or  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  othera. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communications,  not  only  oaths,  but  all 
imprecations  and  earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  condition  or  natural  defects 
of  any  person.  Such  ofiences  leave  a  deep  impression ;  and  they 
often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  menacing,  or 
spiteful  words  to  any  person.  Qood  words  make  friends;  bad 
words  make  enemies.  It  is  great  prudence  to  gain  as  many 
friends  a&  we  honestly  can,  especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  so 
easy  a  rate  as  a  s^ood  word ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  ill  words,  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  party  who  uses 
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tkem.  When  faults  are  committed,  they  may«  and  by  a  superior 
they  must,  be  leproyed :  but  let  it  be  done  without  reproach  or 
bitteniese;  otherwise  it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead 
of  reforming  the  ofience,  it  will  exasperate  the  ofiender,  and  lay 
the  reprorer  justly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  person  be  passionate,  and  give  you  ill  language,  rather  pity 
him  than  be  moved  to  anger.  You  will  find  that  silence,  or  very 
gentle  words,  are  the  most  exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches ;  they 
will  either  cure  the  distemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him  sorry 
for  his  TOssion,  or  they  win  be  a  severe  reproof  and  punishment  to 
him*  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give 
yoa  the  deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep 
up  the  serenity  and  composure  of  your  mind.  Passion  and  anger 
Buike  a  man  unfit  for  every  thing  that  becomes  him  as  a  man  or 
•9  a  Christian. 

Never  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scrip- 
ture expressions.  When  you  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  of 
Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages  or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do 
it  with  reverence  and  seriousness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is 
**  taking  the  name  of  Grod  in  vain." 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in  religious  ex- 
ercises,  do  not  publish  them ;  endeavor  to  forget  them ;  or,  if  yoa 
mention  them  at  all,  let  it  be  with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  deri- 
sion or  reproach. 

Read  these  directions  often ;  think  of  them  seriously ;  and  prac- 
tise them  diligently.  You  will  find  them  useful  in  your  conver- 
sation ;  which  will  be  every  day  the  more  evident  to  you,  as  your 
judgment,  understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  little  further  to  add,  at  this  time,  but  my  wish  and  com- 
mand that  you  will  remember  the  former  counsels  that  I  have  fire 
quently  given  you.  Begin  and  end  the  day  with  private  prayer; 
read  the  Scriptures  often  and  seriously ;  be  attentive  to  the  public 
worahip  of  Qod.  Keep  yourselves  in  some  useful  employment  i 
£ar  idleness  is  the  nursery  of  vain  and  sinful  thoughts,  which  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  and  disorder  the  life.  Be  kind  and  loving  to  one 
another.  Honor  your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  harsh  to  my 
servants.  Be  respectful  to  all.  Bear  my  absence  patiently  and 
cheerfully.  Behave  as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and  saw  you. 
Remember,  you  have  a  greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always, 
and  in  all  places,  beholds  you,  and  knows  your  hearts  and 
thoughts.  Dtudy  to  requite  my  love  and  care  for  you  with  duti- 
fulness,  observance,  and  obedience ;  and  account  it  an  honor  thai 
you  have  an  opportunity,  by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  in- 
dustry, to  pay  some  part  of  that  debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  <k  gratitude,  you  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  in  my  family,  but  let 
there  be  no  want ;  and  provide  conveniently  for  the  poor. 

24 
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I  pray  God  to  fill  your  hearts  with  his  grace,  fear,  and  knre, 
and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him ;  and 
that  his  blessinc^,  and  presence,  and  direction  may  be  with  you, 
and  over  you  aU. — ^I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 


ISAAC  BARROW.     1630—1677. 


Dr.  IfAAO  Babbow,  an  eminent  divine  and  matfaexnatkuan,  was  the  mm  of 
a  linen-draper  of  London,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1630.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge  for  the  ministry;  but  being  a  royalist,  and  seeing  but  little  chance 
of  preferment  for  men  of  his  sentiments  in  church  or  state,  he  tamed  his 
views  to  the  medical  profession,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  botany, 
and  chemistry.  In  1652,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectatSona  of 
obtaining  a  Greek  professorship,  he  determined  to  travel,  and  spent  aoms 
yean  in  visiting  France,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land. He  returned  in  1659,  and  was  elected,  in  the  following  year,  to  the 
professorship  in  Cambridge,  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  candidate^ 
and  in  1662  to  that  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  London.  In  1663  ha 
resigned  both  of  these,  on  being  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cam- 
bridge University.  After  filling  this  professorship  with  distinguished  ability 
for  six  years,  he  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  it  to  his  illustrioos  fKend,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  resolving  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  theological  stndiea. 
In  1670  he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  two  years  after  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Trinity  College,  by  the  king,  who  remarked  on  the  occasion  that  he 
had  given  the  place  to  the  best  scholar  in  England.     He  died  May  4,  1677. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  mind.  IXiring  his  liie, 
he  was  more  known  as  a  mathematician,  being  inferior  only  to  Newton,  and 
the  treatises  he  published  on  his  favorite  science  were  numerous  and  pio- 
fbond.  They  were,  hoM'ever,  mostly  written  in  Latin,  and  designed  fbt  the 
learned :  they  are  therefore  now  but  little  knovtm.  Not  so  with  his  theological 
works.  **  His  sermons,"  says  Hallam,  **  display  a  strength  of  mind,  a  oompre 
hensiveness  and  fertility  which  have  rarely  been  equalled."  Charles  IL  was 
accustomed  facetiously  to  style  him  a  motl  unfair  preacher^  because  he  ex- 
hausted every  subject,  and  left  nothing  to  be  said  by  others.  His  sermons 
were  of  unusual  length,  being  seldom  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  on 
one  occasion,  in  preaching  a  charity  sermon,  he  was  three  hours  and  a  half  in 
the  delivery.  Being  asked,  on  descending  fVom  the  pulpit,  whether  he  was 
not  tired,  he  replied,  <*  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 
long:'*  80  great  was  his  intellectual  fertility,  that  mental  fatigue  seemed  lobe 
out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Dibdin  remarks  of  him,  that  he  **had  the  clearest 
head  with  which  mathematics  ever  endowed  an  individual,  and  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  unsophisticated  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  the  human  breast** 
He  once  uttered  a  most  memorable  observation,  which  characterizes  both  the 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  his  mind, — would  that  it  could  be  en- 
graven on  the  mind  of  every  youth,  as  his  guide  through  life,— «  a  STmAiaiT 

JblirB  IS  TRB  SROKTIST  IIT  IffOKlLS  AS  WILL  AS  IIT  eVOMKTmT.** 

THE    DUTY    AND   REWARD   OF    BOUNTY    TO   THE    POOR. 

He  whose  need  craves  our  bounty,  whose  misery  demands  our 
mercy,  what  is  he  ?     He  is  not  truly  so  mean  and  sorry  a  thing 
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as  the  disguise  of  misfortune,  under  which  he  appears,  doth  re- 
present him.  He  who  looks  so  deformedly  and  dumally,  who  to 
oatward  sight  is  so  ill  bestead,  and  so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath 
latent  in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory.  He  within 
liimself  containeth  a  nature  very  excellent ;  an  immortal  soul,  and 
an  intelligent  mind,  by  which  he  nearly  resembleth  Qod  himself, 
and  is  comparable  to  angels :  he  invisibly  is  owner  of  endowments 
rendering  him  capable  of  the  greatest  and  best  things.  What  are 
money  and  lands ;  what  are  silk  and  fine  linen ;  what  are  horses 
and  hounds,  in  comparison  to  reason,  to  wisdom,  to  virtue,  to  reli- 
gion, which  he  hath,  or  (in  despite  of  all  misfortune)  he  may  have 
if  he  please  ?  He  whom  you  behold  so  dejectedly  sneaking,  in  so 
despicable  a  garb,  so  destitute  of  all  convenience  and  comfort,  Jying 
in  the  dust,  naked  or  clad  with  rags,  meagre  with  hunger  or  pain, 
he  comes  of  a  most  high  and  heavenly  extraction :  he  was  bom  a 
prince,  the  son  of  the  greatest  King  eternal ;  he  can  truly  call  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world  his  father,  having  derived  his 
soul  from  the  mouth,  having  had  his  body  formed  by  the  hands  of 
God  himself.  In  this,  the  rich  and  poor,  as  the  wise  man  saith, 
do  meet  together  $  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  aU.  That  same 
forlorn  wretch,  whom  we  are  so  apt  to  despise  and  trample  upon, 
was  framed  and  constituted  lord  of  the  visible  world ;  had  all  the 
goodly  brightnesses  of  heaven,  and  all  the  costly  furnitures  of 
earth  credited  to  serve  him.  Thou  modest  him  Tsaith  the  Psalmist 
of  man)  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thine  hands  ;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  Yea,  he  was  made  an  in* 
habitanft  of  Paradise,  and  possessor  of  felicities  superlative ;  had 
immorlBl  life  and  endless  joy  in  his  hand,  did  enjoy  the  entire 
favor  and  friendship  of  the  Most  High.  Such  in  worth  of  nature 
and  nobleness  of  birth  he  is,  as  a  man :  and  highly  more  consider- 
able he  is,  as  a  Christian.  For,  as  vile  and  contemptible  as  he 
looks,  Grod  hath  so  regarded  and  prized  him,  as  for  his  sake  to  de- 
scend from  heaven,  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh,  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  servant;  for  his  good  to  undertake  and  unders^o  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences, infirmities,  wants,  and  disgraces,  the  most  grievous 
troubles  and  most  sharp  pains  incident  to  mortal  nature.  God  hath 
adopted  him  to  be  his  child ;  the  Son  of  Grod  hath  deigned  to  call 
him  brother :  he  is  a  member  of  Christ,  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  free  denizen  of  the  heavenly  city,  an  heir  of  salvation, 
and  candidate  of  eternal  glory .^  The  greatest  and  richest  person- 
age is  not  capable  of  better  privileges  than  Grod  hath  granted  him, 
or  of  higher  preferments  than  Grod  hath  designed  him  to.     He. 

I  What  noble  MDUmenUi  How  worthy  of  this  freat  Ukd  good  bbmi  I  That  wfU  Indeed  be  a  glorv 
on  day  when  man  everywhere  shall  not  only  specohUlTely  hellereb  bat  pfafCtlcaUy  act  upon  the 
Iicii  Christian  truth,  that  all  men,  of  whaterer  nation,  color,  or  condition,  are  one  nnlversal  hnf 
thcrhooJ,  as  all  uliliwa  one  oommon  Father.    Then  wUl  every  war  bt  leenicd  a  r'vU  was  -every 
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equally  with  the  mightiest  prince,  is  the  ohject  of  GM's  espedal 
providence  and  grace,  of  his  continual  regard  and  care,  of  bis 
fatherly  love  and  afiection ;  who,  as  good  Elihu  saith,  aceeptdh 
not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  regcrdeth  the  rich  more  than  tht 
poor  ;  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands.  In  fine,  this  poor 
creature  whom  thou  seest  is  a  man,  and  a  Christian,  thine  equal, 
whoever  thou  art,  in  nature,  and  thy  peer  in  condition :  I  say  not, 
in  the  uncertain  and  unstable  gifls  of  fortune,  not  in  this  worldly 
state,  which  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  hut  in  gif^  vastly  more  pre* 
cious,  in  title  to  an  estate  infinitely  more  rich  and  excellent.  Yea, 
if  thou  art  vain  and  proud,  be  sober  and  humble ;  he  is  thy  better, 
in  true  dignity  much  to  be  preferred  before  thee,  far  in  real  wealth 
surpassing  thee :  for,  better  is  the  poor  that  tvalketh  in  his  upright" 
ness^  than  he  that  is  perverse  in  hie  ways,  though  he  be  rich. 

TBS   STRVOTURB    OF   THE   HVKAN   BODY   A   PROOF   OF   DIVHOB 

WISDOM. 

Can  any  man,  endued  with  common  sense,  imagine  that  such  a 
body  as  any  of  us  doth  bear  about  him,  so  neatly  composed,  fitted 
to  so  many  purposes  of  action ;  furnished  with  so  many  goodly 
nnd  proper  organs ;  that  eye  by  which  we  reach  the  stars,  and  in 
a  moment  have,  as  it  were,  all  the  world  present  to  us ;  that  ear 
by  which  we  so  subtly  distinguish  the  diflferences  of  sound,  are 
sensible  of  so  various  harmony,  have  conveyed  unto  our  minds 
the  words  and  thoughts  of  each  other  ;  that  tongue  by  which  we 
io  readily  imitate  those  vast  diversities  of  voice  and  tune,  by  which 
we  communicate  our  minds  with  such  ease  and  advantage ;  that 
hand  by  which  we  perform  so  many  admirable  works,  and  which 
serves  instead  of  a  thousand  instruments  and  weapons  unto  us ; 
to  omit  those  inward  springs  of  motion,  life,  sense,  imagination, 
memory,  passion,  with  so  stupendous  curiosity  contrived;  can 
any  reasonable  man,  I  say,  conceive  that  so  rare  a  piece,  consist- 
ing of  such  parts,  unexpressibly  various,  unconceivably  curious, 
the  want  of  any  of  which  would  discompose  or  destroy  us ;  sub- 
servient to  such  excellent  operations,  incomparably  surpassing  all 
the  works  of  the  most  exquisite  art,  that  we  could  ever  observe  or 

4e<ith^n  die  batt]fr4dd,  a  nurder— the  Midler*!  name  "a  name  abhOTTrd^-^Dd  the 
fwmd  by  ev«nr  one  aa  milon  vtewe  hkn— 

O  xxsomAauB  ao«  I  lo  to  aspire 
Abore  his  breUuren,  to  hUuielf  assuming 
Authority  usurp'd,  flrom  Ood  not  given : 
He  gave  us  only  over  bomit,  fish,  fbwl. 
Dominion  absolute;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation ;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord ;  such  title  to  himself 
Beserving.  hvmav  Larr  raoM  hcman  rxaa. 
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conceive,  be  the  product  of  blind  chance ;  arise  from  fortuitous 
jumblings  of  matter ;  be  effected  without  exceeding  great  wisdom, 
without  most  deep  counsel  and  design  ?  Might  not  the  most  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  human  artifice,  the  fairest  structures,  the  finest 
pictures,  the  most  useful  engines,  such  as  we  are  wont  so  much 
U)  admire  and  praise,  much  more  easily  happen  to  be  without  any 
ikill  or  contrivance  ?  If  we  cannot  allow  these  rude  and  gross 
imitations  of  nature  to  come  of  themselves,  but  will  presently,  so 
soon  as  we  see  them,  acknowledge  them  the  products  of  art, 
though  we  know  not  the  artist,  nor  did  see  him  work ;  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it  that  we  believe  the  works  of  nature,  so  much 
more  fine  and  accurate,  to  proceed  from  the  like  cause,  though  in- 
risible  to  us,  and  performing  its  workmanship  by  a  secret  hand ! 

WHAT  IS  wrr  T 

To  the  question  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  or  what  this 
facetiousness  doth  import  ?  I  might  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  Man,  'Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  know :  any  one  better  apprehends  what  it  is  by  acquaintance 
than  I  can  inform  him  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thmg  so  ver- 
satile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many  pos- 
tures, so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by  several  eyes 
and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clecir  and 
certain  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  the  figure  of  a  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allu« 
sion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  say- 
ing, or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words 
and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense, 
or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
of  humorous  expression :  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simili- 
tude :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  imitation,  in  cunningly  divert- 
ing, or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in 
a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in 
a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions, 
or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical  representation  of  per- 
sons or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture 
passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre 
sumptuous  biuntness,  giveth  it  being :  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a 
lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange,  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wrest- 
ing obvious  matter  to  the  purpose :  often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows 
not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  wavff 
are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable,  beins;  answerable  to  the  num- 
berless rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  language.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  as 
leason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by,)  which,  by  a  pietly  sur 

24* 
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prising  unG0utliD688  in  conceit  or  expression,  doth  afiect  and  amuse 
the  fkncy,  stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  s&me  deiiglrt 
thereto. 

KNOWLEDGE   A   SOURCE   OF   DELIGHT. 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a 
revelation  of  truth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  us.  'Tis  like  lights 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  lustre,  and  diffusing  a  be- 
nign influence  all  about ;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  things 
to  the  eyes  of  our  minds ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes, 
postures,  magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening  our  spirits  with  a 
comfortable  warmth,  and  disposing  our  minus  to  a  cheerful  ac- 
tivity ;  dispelling  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists 
of  doubt ;  driving  away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy ;  mitigating 
the  cold  of  sullen  melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  securing 
progress,  and  making  the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  plea- 
sant. We  are  all  naturally  endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know^ 
to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ;  and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being 
deceived  and  entangled  in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry 
aAer  truth  afllbrds  matter  of  joy  and  triumph  ;  so  being  conscious 
of  error  and  miscarriage  therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  so^ 
TOW.  These  desires  wisdom  in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies, 
not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry,  empty,  fruitless  theories  upon 
mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by  enriching  our  minds  with  ex- 
cellent and  useful  knowledge,  directed  to  the  noblest  objects,  and 
serviceable  to  the  highest  ends.* 


ANDREW  MARVELL.     1620—1678. 

Fxw  men  deserve  more  to  be  remembered  with  admiration  than  Andrew 
Marvell;  not  so  much  for  his  intellectual  powers  and  mental  attainmeuti, 
great  though  they  were,  as  for  his  high  moral  qualities.  Indeed,  a  oharaotei 
in  all  respects,  private,  literary,  and  patriotic,  so  uncommonly  excellent  and 
noble,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Uie  annals  of  history.  He  was  bom  at 
Kingston-upon-HulI,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1620,  and  at  the  age  of  ilfleen  entered 
Cambridge.     After  leaving  the  university  he  travelled  many  years  in  Europe. 

1  Baoon,  In  esonemtlnf  tbe  advantacea  of  kaowledge,  aaya,  1.  It  reUeres  man**  aflUetiOBa.  t.  II 
promotes  public  Tlrtue  and  order.  S.  It  promotes  private  Tlrtnea,  by  hamanlxinf ,  hiunhllQf,  aalll* 
fjrtng  Tdln  admiration,  Improrlng.  4.  It  ia  power,  t.  The  pleasure  of  knowledfe  ftu-  exceedetb  all 
other  pleasures:  fbr,  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  aflhcUons  so  exceed  the  senses,  as  noeh  aa  tha  fl^ 
taininfr  of  de»lre  or  victory  exoeedcth  a  song  or  a  dinner;  and  m«st  not,  of  oonseqnenee^  tha  $la^ 
sores  of  the  Intellect  or  understanding  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  aflbctlons  r  We  see  la  an  oUmt 
pleasures  there  U  sntiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  departeth ;  wbkh  sboweth  wcU  thsf 
he  hot  deeetts  of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures ;  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  irieased,  and  aoC  Ikt 
tialtty :  and  therefbre  we  see  that  volupinoua  aaen  torn  friaio,  and  ambltloaa  prtnces  torn  aMta* 
flholy.  But  of  knowledge  there  Is  no  satiety,  hot  satlsfccthm  and  appetite  are  perpatnall] 
t,  and  tbaraftuv  appcareth  to  he  good  In  Ita^  simply,  wtthont  fkUacy  or  aecM— t. 
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and  on  his  return  he  became  assistant  Latin  secretary  to  Milton,  to  whom  he 
•ter  proved  a  most  fiuthful  friend,  defending  his  reputation  and  rfiieliling 
lum  fiom  danger  after  the  Restoration. 

In  1660  he  was  elected  to  parliament  by  the  city  of  Hull,  and  was  re> 
elected  as  long  as  he  lived*  In  his  parliamentary  duties  he  exliibited  a  zeal 
and  faithfulness  that  were  never  surpassed ;  constantly  corresponding  wfdi 
his  oonstitnents,  and  earnestly  contending  for  their  public  rights  and  local  in* 
lerests.  He  always  voted  on  the  popular  side,  and  so  great  was  his  influenoOi 
that  the  ooort  determined,  if  possible,  to  bribe  him  to  their  interests.  Aooord- 
ingly  itkey  sent  his  old  school-fellow,  the  lord>treasurer  Danby,  to  him,  witk 
an  order  for  JSIOOO  on  the  treasury.  He  found  him  in  a  garret,  writing  to  liift 
constituents.  AAer  some  conversation,  as  he  was  going  out,  he  slipped  the 
order  into  Marvel! *s  hand,  who,  without  looking  at  it,  accompanied  him  to  hia 
oooch.  As  he  was  about  driving  off,  lilarvell,  having  opened  the  paper,  and 
seen  ^xrhat  it  was,  called  him  back,  and  they  returned  to  the  garret  <(  Mj 
kffd,**  said  Marvell,  pointing  to  a  small  shoulder-bone  of  mutton,  *<  Andrew 
Manrell's  dinner  is  provided  for;  there  is  your  piece  of  paper;  I  want  it  not 
I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intend,  but  I  live  here  to  serve  my  oon- 
ttitoeots;  the  ministry  may  seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not  one."  How 
refreshing  it  is  to  the  eye  to  look  upon  a  character  of  such  unsullied  purity, 
especially  if  it  be  in  the  midst  of  political  life,  that  perilous  arena,  firom  which 
so  few  return  without  some  spots  to  disfigure  their  moral  vestments.* 

Bfiarvell,  from  the  stern  integrity  of  his  character,  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  obnoxious  to  a  corrupt  court  His  personal  satire  against  the  king 
himselfl  his  tracts  against  popery  and  the  ministry,  and  bis  desperate  literary 
battles  with  Bishop  Parker,  "  that  venal  apostate  to  bigotry,"  (as  Campbell 
sails  him,)  repeateidly  endangered  his  life.  Among  other  anonymous  letters 
sent  to  him,  was  the  following :  **  If  thou  darest  to  print  or  publish  any  lie  or 
libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  Eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  throau"  But  all 
this  was  to  no  purpose.  He  pursued  the  path  of  duty,  unfaltering,  and  stood 
like  a  rock  amid  the  foaming  ocean.  He,  at  last,  died  tudderdy^  on  the  29th 
of  July,  1678,  while  attending  a  public  meeting  at  Hull:  many  supposed  that 
be  was  poisoned. 

In  his  prose  writings  Marvell  defended  the  principles  of  freedom  widi 
great  vigor  of  eloquence  and  liveliness  of  humor.  He  mingled  a  playfiil  ezu 
benuice  of  fiincy  and  figure  not  unlike  that  of  Burke,  with  a  keenness  of  sar 
oastie  wit  not  surpassed  even  by  Swift 

The  following  spirited  irony,  taken  from  one  of  his  answers  to  Parker,  is 
en  the 

"DOLEFUL   evils"   OF   THE   PRESS.' 

For  the  press  hath  owed  him  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is  but 
now  beginning  to  pay  off  the  debt^— the  press,  (that  vuianaus 
engine,)  invented  about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  that 
kath  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our  church,  than  all 
the  doctrine  can  make  amends  for.     'Twas  a  happy  time  when 


t  Borke  sad  wnbertoret  In  Engbukl,  and  John  Qntney  Adanu  tn  oar  own  ooiiiitry,  aio 
auepdoBs  to  Che  ganend  mle. 
*  Two  weU-wrttieo  •rtidH  on  Manrell  may  be  frand  In  the  ItCh  and  llth  vela,  of  the 

■oTlew.    Adad,  alao,  an  admirable  Wh  In  Bartleir  Oolerld|e*a  «U«aa  of  nMlncnferVad 

It." 
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all  learning  was  in  manuscripts,  and  some  little  officer,  like  oui 
author,  did  keep  the  keys  of  the  library ;  when  the  clergy  needed 
no  more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  Liturgy ;  and  the  laity  no 
more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.  But  now,  since 
printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man 
cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is  answered !  Could  the 
press  at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  only  an  Imprimatur^  our  author 
might  not  ddsdain,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  its  most  zealous  patrons. 
Tl^re  have  been  ways  found  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  not 
<mly  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields  where  they  as- 
sembled in  conventicles.  But  no  art  yet  could  prevent  these 
seditious  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
comer,  with  mere  ink  and  elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  a 
hundred  aystemcUicai  divines,  with  their  sweaty  preaching.*  And, 
which  is  a  strange  thing,  the  very  sponges,  which  one  would 
think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out  the  whole  book,  and  were 
anciently  used  for  that  purpose,  are  now  become  the  instruments 
to  make  things  legible.  Their  ugly  printing-letters,  that  look  but 
like  so  many  rotten  teeth, — how  oh  have  they  been  pulled  out 
by  the  public  tooth-drawers  !  And  yet  these  rascally  operators 
of  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  few  minuteSt 
that  they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  and  talkative  as  ever. 
O  Printing!  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind! 
That  lead,  when  moulded  into  buUets,  is  not  so  mortal,  as  when 
founded  into  letters.  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus^  and  the  serpent's  teeth,  which  he  sowed,  were  nothing 
else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that  was 
made  towards  this  art  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  where- 
with of  old  they  stigmatized  slaves  and  remarkable  ofienders ;  and 
it  was  of  good  use  sometimes  to  brand  a  schismatic.  But  a  buiky 
Dutchman  diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  institution,  and  contrived 
those  innumerable  ayntagmes  of  alphabets.  One  would  have 
thought,  in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  at  least  might  have  contented 
himself  only  with  the  wine-press. 

The  following  is  a  cutting 

PARODY    ON   THE    SPSECHES    OF   CHARLES   II. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  told  you,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  Winter  was  the  fittest  time 
for  business,  and  truly  I  thought  so,  till  my  lord-treasurer  assured 
me  the  Spring  was  the  best  season  for  salads  and  subsidies.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  April  will  not  prove  so  unnatural  a  month,  as 

I  How  unapcttkably  tmporUnt  Is  tt,  conilderiOK  the  mighty  tnfloenoe  of  the  press,  that  R  should 
he,  In  sU  Its  departments,  the  guardian  of  morals— the  handmaid  of  yirtae :  and  yet,  how  many  p«*- 
Ushers  seem  utterly  reckless  of  the  diaracier  of  the  books  they  pablish,  proTided  they  ••  will  seU  :** 
sad  how  fcw  are  the  edttors  of  our  ncwtpnpora  who  do  not  appear  to  conklder  the  trtmnphs  of  party 
<brmiMaaC  to  the  trtmphs  of  troth  and  loetlce. 
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not  to  afford  some  kind  showers  on  my  parched  excheqner,  which 
gapes  for  want  of  them.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  dan- 
g<noa8  to  make  me  too  rich ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it ;  for  I  promise 
jrou  faithfully,  whateyer  you  give  me  I  wiU  always  want ;  and 
although  in  other  things  my  word  jnay  be  thought  a  slender  au- 
thority, yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me,  I  will  never  break  it. 
My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  can  bear  my  straits  with  patience ;  but  my  lord-treasurer  does 
protest  to  me,  that  the  revenue,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not  serve 
him  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for  it,  if  you  do  not  help 
me.  I  must  speak  freely  to  you ;  I  am  under  bad  circumstances. 
Here  is  my  lord-treasurer  can  teU,  that  aU  the  money  designed  foi^ 
next  Summer^s  guards  must  of  necessity  be  applied  to  Uie  next 
year's  cradles  and  swaddling  clothes.  What  shall  we  do  for 
ships  then  ?  I  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being  your  business,  not 
mine.  I  know,  by  experience,  I  can  live  without  ships.  I  lived 
ten  yeaxB  abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  better  in  my 
life ;  but  how  you  will  be  without,  I  leave  to  yourselves  to  judge* 
and  therefore  hint  this  only  by  the  bye :  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 
There  is  another  thing  I  must  press  more  earnestly,  and  that  is 
this :  it  seems  a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will  expire  in  two  or 
three  years,  except  you  will  be  pleased  to  continue  it.  I  have  to 
say  for  it ;  pray,  why  did  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have  done* 
unless  you  resolve  to  give  on  as  fast  as  I  call  for  it  T  The  nation 
hates  you  already  for  giving  so  much,  and  I  will  hate  you  too*  if 
you  do  not  give  me  more.  So  that,  if  you  stick  not  to  me,  you 
must  not  have  a  friend  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yoa 
will  give  me  the  revenue  I  desire,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  thoee 
thmgs  for  your  religion  and  liberty,  that  I  have  had  long  in  my 
thoughts,  but  cannot  efiect  them  without  a  little  more  money  to 
carry  me  through.  Therefore  look  to*t,  and  take  notice,  that  if 
yoa  do  not  make  me  rich  enoug^h  to  undo  you,  it  shall  lie  at  your 
doors.     For  my  part,  I  wash  ipy  hands  on  it. 

If  you  desire  more  instances  of  my  zeal,  I  have  them  for  you. 
For  example,  I  have  converted  my  sons  from  popery,  and  I  may 
say,  without  vanity,  it  was  my  own  work.  'Twould  do  one's 
heart  good  to  hear  how  prettily  Greorge  can  read  already  in  the 
psalter.  They  are  aU  fine  children,  God  bless  'em,  and  so  like 
me  in  their  understandings ! 

I  must  now  acquaint  you,  that,  by  my  lord-treasurer's  advice,  I 
have  made  a  considerable  retrenchment  upon  my  expenses  in  can 
dies  and  charcoal,  and  do  not  intend  to  stop,  but  will,  with  your 
help,  look  into  the  late  embezzlements  of  my  dripping-pans  and 
Idtchen-stuC 

The  fHead»hip  between  Milton  and  Marvell  is  one  of  the  most  interestina 
nl^iects  in  the  biography  of  two  of  the  moit  noble  ohaxacten  of  EnglaniL 
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After  the  Reatomion  he  contrived  various  ways  to  shield  Milton  firom  ^ 
rage  of  the  rei^iui^  powers.  As  a  member  of  parliament  he  made  a  con8ide^ 
able  parQr  toi  Lini ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  humor  contrived  the  prematura 
and  mock  funeral  of  Milton,  which  is  reported,  for  a  time,  to  have  duped  hii 
enemies  into  the  belief  of  his  real  death :  and  to  this  manly  friendship,  in  ood- 
junction  with  the  influence  of  the  poet  Davenant,  is  the  world  probablj  in- 
debted for  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  subsequently  completed  and 
published.  One  of  Marvell's  sarcastic  replies  to  Parker  was  attributed  to 
lililton ;  to  which  Marvell  replies  by  telling  his  antagonist  that  **  he  had  not 
seen  John  Milton  for  two  years  before  he  composed  his  book  ;**  and  then  he 
thus  speaks  of 

MILTON. 

*  John  Milton  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  as  great  learning  and  sharp* 
ness  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in  a  tumul- 
tuous time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  he  wrote,  ySb- 
grante  bdlo^  certain  dangerous  treatises.  At  his  majesty's  happy 
return,  John  Milton  did  partake,  even  as  you  did  yourself,  for  aU 
your  buffing,  of  bis  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since  expiated 
himself  in  a  retired  silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it, 
that  being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  you,  and  acci- 
dentaUy.  What  discourse  you  there  used,  he  is  too  generous  to 
remember.  But  he  never  having  in  the  least  provoked  you,  for 
you  to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to  traduce  him  who  was  bom 
and  hath  hved  much  more  ingenuously  and  liberally  than  your- 
self; to  have  done  all  this,  and  lay,  at  last,  my  simple  book  to  his 
charge,  without  ever  taking  care  to  inform  yourself  better,  which 
you  had  so  easy  opportunity  to  do ;  it  is  inhumanly  and  inhospi- 
tably done,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  a  warning  to  all  others,  as  it  is  to 
me,  to  avoid  (I  will  not  say  such  a  Judas,  but)  a  man  that  creeps 
into  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them. 

Marvell's  poetical  productions  are  few,  but  they  display  a  &ncy  lively, 
lender,  and  elegant ;  "  there  is  much  in  them  that  comes  from  the  heart,  warm, 
pure,  and  affectionate." 

THE   SMIORANT8. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride. 
In  th'  ocean's  bosom  unespied. 
From  a  small  boat  that  row'd  along, 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song. 

What  should  we  do,  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own ! 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs. 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms  and  prelates'  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Wbioh  liaro  aoamaU  every  thing ; 


And  sends  the  fowls  to  ns  in  carOi 

On  dailj  visits  through  the  air. 

He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  brighti 

Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night 

He  makes  the  figs  our  months  to  meet : 

And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet 

He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 

The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 

And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 

A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 

Oh !  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt,  * 

Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault; 

Which  then,  perhaps,  rebounding,  nmy 

Echo  beyond  the  Mezique  Bay  1 

Thus  sung  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime^ 
With  fidling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

THE  mrMPH  COMPLAINING  FOR  THB  DEATH  OF  HSR  FAWN. 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  by 
Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  1  they  cannot  thrive 
Who  kiird  thee.    Thou  ne'er  didst  alive 
Them  any  harm ;  alas  I  nor  could 
Thy  deaUi  yet  do  them  any  good. 
I'm  sure  I  never  wish'd  them  ill ; 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 
Rather  than  faiL    But,  O  my  fears  1 
It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  every  thing, 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain : 
E'en  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 
Thy  love  was  fiir  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 
With  sweetest  miUc  and  sugar  first 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed ; 
And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  1    And  oft 
I  blush'd  to  see  its  fbot  more  soft 
And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  handt 
Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 
It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet 
With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race ; 
And  when't  had  left  me  fiur  away, 
Twould  stay,  and  nm  again,  and  flay . 
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For  it  was  nimbler  mufih  ifaan  hinds, 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  fimr  winds. 
I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 
But  so  with  roses  overgrown, 
And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 
To  be  a  little  wilderness, 
And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 
It  only  loved  to  be  there. 
Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 
Have  sought  it  oil  where  it  should  lie; 
•  Yet  ceuU  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes; 
Fo«  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 
It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 
Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 
Until  its  lips  e'en  seem'd  to  bleed ; 
And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip. 
And  print  those  roses  on  my  Up. 
But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 
And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fbld 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 
Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within. 


OWEN  FELLTHAM.    Died  1678. 


Or  the  personal  histoiy  of  Owen  FeUtham  we  know  bat  very  little.  Even 
the  accomplished  editor  of  his  works,'  after  many  years  of  unwearied  seaioh, 
was  not  able  to  find  any  thing  satis&ctory  relative  to  his  liie.  He  remarks: 
*  There  are  few  English  writers,  perhaps  none,  who  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able  celebrity  in  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  of  whom  less  is  known,  than 
of  the  author  of  the  <  Resolves;'  and  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  though 
this  production  of  his  pen  has  passed  through  no  less  than  twelve  editions,  1 
do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  FeUtham  to  have  been  made  the  sulgect  of  an 
article  in  any  of  our  printed  biographical  ooUections." 

The  chief  work  of  FeUtham  isj  his  «  Resolves,  Divine,  Moral,  and  Politi 
cal,"  consisting  of  two  **  Centuries,'*  as  he  caUs  them*  that  is,  of  two  parts 
containing  each  one  hundred  Essays  or  "■  Resolves."    They  consist  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  sulyects  connected  with  religion,  moraUty,  and  the  conduct  of 
life;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  termed  "Resolves,**  because,  at  the  con 
elusion  of  each  essay,  the  author  generaUy  forms  resolutions  for  his  own  con 
duct  drawn  fVom  his  own  precepts.    In  this  direct,  personal  application,  they 
difier  from  the  **  Essays**  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  which  they  otherwise  bear  a  fine- 
quent  resemblance  in  manner,  and  stUl  more  in  matter.     The  style  of  FeU- 
tham is  not  always  equal ;  but  is  generaUy  strong,  harmonious,  aiMl  weU 

1  **BeMlye«,  DMne,  Moral,  and  PolttloaL'*  ▲  new  adttlon,  fto.,  by  Jamea  Cnmmlnic^  Baq.  London, 
IStS.  ITO.  ]Lnd,alM,an«zoeIleBtartletolnthe]leCn»«pecCtTe  ]leTtew,x.S4a,the  writer  or  whiek 
eoncludea  with  these  renarka :  **WelayaBlde  the*  BeoolTet,'aa  we  part  from  our  dearest  firtead% 
In  Uie  hope  of  freqoenUy  retnmlnf  to  them.  We  recommend  the  whole  of  Uiem  to  the  perusal  of 
our  noders.  They  will  And  therrln  vMn  solid  mnxtans,  aa  mneh  piety,  and  tkv  batter  wrIUnf ,  than 
ofOwpalvltl 
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idapted  to  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  prodigal  of  metaphor  and 
qnoiatioii,  and  on  that  account  has  been  acciised  of  pedantry ;  but  his  figures 
are  always  beautifully  illustratiye  of  his  subject,  and  Ids  quotations  generally 
appropriate.  As  to  his  sentiments,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  sound,  good 
seuse,  as  well  as  for  their  great  purity  of  moral  and  religious  principle. 

WB   ARX    HAPPY   OR  MISERABLE    BY   COMPARISON. 

There  is  not  in  this  world  either  perfect  misery  or  perfect 
happiness.  Comparison,  more  than  reality,  makes  men  nappy, 
and  can  make  them  wretched.  What  should  we  account  mise- 
rable, if  we  did  not  lay  it  in  the  balance  with  something  that  hath 
more  felicity  ?  If  we  saw  not  some  men  vaulting  in  the  gay  trim 
of  honor  and  greatness,  we  should  never  think  a  poor  estate  so 
lamentable.  Were  all  the  world  ugly,  deformity  would  be 
no  monster.  It  is,  without  doubt,  our  eyes  gazing  at  others 
above,  casts  us  into  a  shade,  which,  before  that  time,  we  met  not 
with.  It  is  envy  and  ambition  that  makes  us  far  more  mise- 
rable than  the  constitution  which  our  liberal  nature  hath  allotted 
us.  Many  never  find  themselves  in  want,  till  they  have  dis- 
covered the  abundance  of  some  others.  It  was  comparison 
that  first  kindled  the  fire,  to  bum  Troy  withal.  Give  it  to 
the  fairest  J  was  it,  which  jarred  the  Gkxidesses.  Paris  might 
have  given  the  ball  with  less  offence,  had  it  not  been  so  inscribed. 
Surely  Juno  was  content  with  her  beauty,  till  the  Trojan  youth 
cast  her,  by  advancing  Venus.  While  we  spy  no  joys  above 
our  own,  we  in  quiet  count  them  blessings.  We  see  even 
a  few  companions  can  lighten  our  miseries :  by  which  we  may 
guess  the  efilect  of  a  generality.  Blackness,  a  flat  nose,  thick 
ups,  and  goggled  eyes,  are  beauties,  where  nor  shapes  nor  colors 
differ.  He  is  much  impatient,  that  refuseth  the  general  lot.  For 
myself,  I  will  reckon  that  misery,  which  I  find  hurts  me  in  my- 
self; not  that  which,  coming  from  another,  I  may  avoid,  if  I  will. 
Let  me  examine  whether  that  I  enjoy,  be  not  enough  to  felicitate 
me,  if  I  stay  at  home.  If  it  be,  I  would  not  have  another's  better 
fortune  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  own.  In  outward  things, 
I  will  look  to  those  that  are  beneath  me  ;  that  if  I  must  build  my- 
self out  of  others,  I  may  rather  raise  content  than  murmur.  But 
for  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  I  will  ever  fix  on  those  above 
me ;  that  I  may,  out  of  an  honest  emulation,  mend  myself  by  con- 
tintial  striving  to  imitate  their  nobleness. 

OF    PRAYER. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  amonff  men  of  inferior  rank  to  speak  to  an 
earthly  prince :  no  kin^  keeps  a  court  so  open  as  to  give  admit- 
tance to  all  comers :  and  though  they  have,  they  are  not  sure  to 
speed ;  albeit  there  be  nothing  that  should  make  their  petitious 
T  2i 
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not  gnmtable.  Oh  how  happy,  how  privileged  then  is  a  Chrii- 
tian !  who  though  be  oflen  lives  here  in  &  Blight  esteem,  yet  can 
he  freely  confer  with  the  King  of  Heaven ;  who  not  only  hears 
his  entreaties,  but  delights  in  his  requests  ^  invites  him  to  come, 
and  promiseth  a  happy  welcome ;  which  he  shows  in  fulfilling 
his  desires,  or  better,  fitter  for  him :  in  respect  of  whom,  the 
finreatest  monarch  is  more  base  than  the  basest  vassal  in  regard  of 
tne  most  mighty  and  puissant  emperor.  Man  cannot  so  much  ex- 
ceed a  beast,  as  Qod  doth  him :  what  if  I  be  not  known  to  the 
Nimrods  of  the  world,  and  the  peers  of  the  earth  f  I  can  speak 
to  their  better,  to  their  Master ;  and  by  prayer  be  familiar  with 
him.  Importunity  does  not  anger  him ;  neither  can  any  thing 
but  our  sins  make  us  go  away  empty.  My  comfort  is,  my  access 
to  heaven  is  as  free  as  the  pnnce's ;  my  departure  from  earth  not 
so  grievous :  for  while  the  world  smiles  on  him,  I  am  sure  I  have 
less  reason  to  love  it  than  he.  Gk)d's  favor  I  will  chiefly  seek 
for ;  man's,  but  as  it  falls  in  the  way  to  it :  when  it  proves  a 
hinderance,  I  hate  to  be  loved. 

OF    FAITH   AND    WORKS. 

Works  without  Faith  are  like  a  salamander  without  fire,  or  a 
fish  without  water :  in  which,  though  there  may  seem  to  be  some 
Quick  actions  of  life,  and  symptoms  of  agility,  yet  they  are,  iu- 
aeed,  but  forerunners  of  their  end,  and  the  very  presages  of 
death.  Faith  again  without  Works  is  like  a  bird  without  wings : 
who,  though  she  may  hop  with  her  companions  here  upon  earth, 
yet  if  she  live  till  the  world  ends,  she  will  never  fly  to  heaven. 
]3ut  when  both  are  joined  together,  then  doth  the  soul  mount  up 
to  the  hill  of  eternal  rest :  these  can  bravely  raise  her  to  her  first 
height :  yea  carry  her  beyond  it ;  taking  away  both  the  will  that 
did  betray  her,  and  the  possibility  that  might.  The  former  with- 
out the  latter  is  self-cozena?e ;  the  last  without  the  former  is 
mere  hypocrisy ;  together,  the  excellency  of  religion.  Faith  is 
the  rock ,  while  every  good  action  is  as  a  stone  laid ;  one  the  foun- 
dation, the  other  the  structure.  The  foundation  without  the  waUs 
is  of  slender  value :  the  building  without  a  basis  cannot  stand. 
They  are  so  inseparable,  as  their  conjunction  makes  them  good. 
Chiefly  will  I  labor  for  a  sure  foundation,  saving  FaiUhf  and 
ec|ual]y  I  will  seek  for  strong  walls,  good  Works.  For  as  man 
judgeth  the  house  by  the  edifice,  more  than  by  the  foundation: 
»o,  not  according  to  his  Faith,  but  according  to  his  Works,  shall 
God  judge  man. 

SEDULITY   AND   DILIGENCE. 

There  is  no  such  prevalent  workman  as  sedulity,  and  diligence. 
A  roan  would  wonder  at  the  mighty  thiogs  which  have  been 
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dooe  by  degrees  and  gentle  augmentations.  Diligence  and 
nodeiation  are  the  best  steps,  whereby  to  climb  to  any  excel- 
kncy.  Nay,  it  is  rare  if  there  be  any  other  way.  The  hea- 
vens send  not  down  their  rain  in  floods,  but  by  drops  and  dewy 
distillations.  A  man  is  neither  good,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  at  once : 
jet  softly  creepinfi^  up  these  hills,  he  shall  every  day  better  his 
piDSpect ;  till  at  hst  he  gains  the  top.  Now  he  learns  a  virtue, 
nd  then  he  damns ^  a  vice.  An  hour  in  a  day  may  much  proflt 
a  man  in  has  study,  when  he  makes  it  stint  and  custom.  Every 
▼ear  something  laid  up,  may  in  time  make  a  stock  ffreat.  Nay, 
if  a  man  does  but  save,  he  shall  increase ;  and  though  when 
the  grains  are  scattered,  they  be  next  to  nothing,  yet  together 
fbey  will  swell  the  heap.  He  that  has  the  patience  to  attend 
small  profits,  may  auickly  grow  to  thrive  and  purchase :  they  be 
essier  to  accomplish,  and  come  thicker.  So,  he  that  from  every 
thing  collects  somewhat,  shall  in  time  get  a  treasury  of  wisdom. 
And  when  all  is  done,  for  man,  this  is  the  best  way.  It  is  for 
Gkxl,  and  for  Omni  potency,  to  do  mighty  things  in  a  moment :  but, 
degreeingly  to  grow  to  greatness,  is  the  course  that  he  hath  left 
for  man. 

CONTENT   MAKES   RICH. 

Every  man  either  is  rich,  or  may  be  so ;  though  not  all  in  one 
and  the  same  wealth.  Some  have  abundance,  and  rejoice  in  it ; 
some  a  competency,  and  are  content ;  some  having  nothing,  have 
a  mind  desiring  nothing.  He  that  hath  most,  wants  something ; 
he  that  hath  least,  is  in  something  supplied ;  wherein  the  mind 
iHiich  maketh  rich,  may  well  possess  him  with  the  thought  of 
store.  Who  whistles  out  more  content  than  the  low-fortuned 
ploughman,  or  sings  more  merrily  than  the  abject  cobbler  that  sits 
under  the  stall  ?  Content  dwells  with  those  that  are  out  of  the 
eye  of  the  world,  whom  she  hath  never  trained  with  her  gauds, 
lier  toils,  her  lures.  Wealth  is  like  learning,  wherein  our  greater 
knowledge  is  only  a  larger  sight  of  our  wants.  Desires  fulfilled, 
leach  us  to  desire  more  ;  so  we  that  at  first  were  pleased,  by  re- 
moving from  that,  are  now  grown  insatiable.  Wishes  have  neither 
end ;  nor  end.  So,  in  the  midst  of  afHuency,  we  complain  of 
penury,  which,  not  finding,  we  make.  For  to  possess  the  whole 
world  with  a  grumbling  mind,  is  but  a  little  more  specious  poverty 
If  I  be  not  outwardly  rich,  I  will  labor  to  be  poor  in  craving  de- 
sires ;  but  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  fthe  best  riches,)  I  would 
not  have  a  man  exceed  me.  He  that  nath  a  mind  contentedly 
good,  enjoyeth  in  it  boundless  possessions.  If  I  be  pleased  in 
myself,  who  can  add  to  my  happiness  ?  as  no  man  lives  so  happy. 

1  UMd  In  Vtm  Latin  aauc  oTdMNM^  to  eoa4caa.  to 
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but  to  some  his  life  would  be  burdensome ;  so  we  shall  find  none 
so  miserable,  but  we  shall  hear  of  another  that  would  change 
calamities. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYER. 

Though  prayer  should  be  the  key  of  the  day,  and  the  lock  of 
the  night,  yet  I  hold  it  more  needful  in  the  morning,  than  when 
our  bodies  do  take  their  repose.  For  howsoever  sleep  be  the 
image  or  shadow  of  death, — and  when  the  shadow  is  so  near,  tha 
substance  cannot  be  far, — ^yet  a  man  at  rest  in  his  chamber  is  like 
a  sheep  impenned  in  the  fold ;  subject  only  to  the  unavoidable 
and  more  immediate  hand  of  God :  whereas  in  the  day,  when  he 
roves  abroad  in  the  open  and  wide  pastures,  he  is  then  exposed 
to  many  more  unthought-of  accidents,  that  contingently  and  casu- 
ally occur  in  the  way :  retiredness  is  more  safe  than  business : 
who  believes  not  a  ship  securer  in  the  bay,  than  in  the  midst  of 
the  boiling  ocean  ?  Besides,  the  morning  to  the  day,  is  as  youth 
to  the  Ufe  of  a  man :  if  that  be  begun  well,  commonly  his  age  is 
virtuous :  otherwise,  God  accepts  not  the  latter  service,  when  his 
enemy  joys  in  the  first  dish.  Why  should  God  take  thy  dry  bones, 
when  the  devil  hath  sucked  the  marrow  out  ? 


SAMUEL  BUTLER.     1612—1680. 


Whili  Andrew  Manrell  was  the  leading  prose  wit  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  Samuel  fiutler  was  the  aathor  of  the  best  barlesqae  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  bom  at  Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1612.  It  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  he  enjoyed  a  university  education  or  not;  but  his 
writings  show  that  his  scholarship,  however  acquired,  was  both  varied  and 
profound.  In  early  life  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  to  the  county  magistrate 
of  Worcestershire,  where  he  enjoyed  ample  leisure  for  reading  and  medita- 
tion ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had 
the  use  of  an  ample  library,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve.  Hence,  he 
went  into  the  employment  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  CromweU^s  officers, 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  unfavorable  side  of  the  Puritans;  and  here,  it  is 
supposed,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  his  satirical  epic  upon  them.  The 
first  part  of  the  poem  was  published  three  years  after  the  Restoration ;  and 
though  it  was  the  delight  of  the  court,  and  quoted  everywhere  and  in  all  cir- 
cles, the  poet  reaped  nothing  but  empty  praise.  In  1664,  the  second  part 
was  published,  but  still  no  pecuniary  reward  was  received  from  the  court,  for 
whom  he  chiefly  wrote,  and  to  whose  gratification  he  chiefiy  contributed.  It 
was  not  till  1678  that  the  third  part  appeared,  and  in  1680  he  died,  and  so 
poor  was  he,  that  he  was  buried  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  friend,  in  a  chnich- 
yard.  after  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  had  been  refused.  But  what  gnti* 
tnde,  or  any  noble  feeling  could  be  expected  from  Charles  IL,  or  any  of  hit 
licentious  court  f 

ThH  poem  o^  "  Hudibras"  is  unique  in  European  literatuie.    It  was  evi- 


lently  suggested  by  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  -,  fbr  as  Cervantes  sent 
fcrth  his  hero  upon  a  chivalrous  crusade  to  right  wrongs,  and  redress  griev- 
BDces,  in  order  to  bring  the  institution  of  chivalry,  of  wMcli  he  claims  to  be 
the  personification,  into  contempt ;  so  Sir  Hudibras,  claiming  to  be  a  represen- 
tative of  the  true  Presbyterian  character,  goes  forth  ^  a  colonelling,"  against  all 
Ihoaa  popular  sports,  of  which  the  Puritans  of  the  day  had  such  a  holy  horror, 
to  make  this  sect  appear  in  the  most  ridiculous  light  But  the  Puritan  of  But- 
ler is  an  aggravated  caricature,  rather  than  a  faithful  portrait  ;<  and  tliough  the 
poem  possesses  "  an  excess  of  wit,  rhymes  the  most  original  and  ingenious, 
md  the  most  apt  and  burlesque  metaphors,  couched  in  an  easy,  gossiping, 
ooOoqaiml  metre ;  yet  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  read  Hudibras  to  an  end 
at  ODce,  as  to  dine  on  cayenne  or  pickles.  It  administers  no  food  to  the 
higher  and  more  permanent  feelings  of  the  human  mind.  The  moral  comes 
10  be  felt  to  be  without  dignity,  the  wit  without  gayety  or  relief,  the  story  lag- 
ging and  flat  Even  the  rhymes,  amusing  as  they  are,  become,  after  a  time, 
like  the  repetitions  of  a  mimic,  tiresome  and  stale." 

DESCRIPTION    OF   HXJDIBRilS. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why; 

1  The  toltowInK,  on  the  character  of  the  Puritaos,  to  tftkea  from  an  aitlde  on  MUton  In  the  4ad  toI, 
or  the  SdlnbarKh  Review;  an  article  which,  for  Its  truth  and  eloquenoob  atanda  flnt  amonf  the  wrttr 
tnc*  of  •*  the  sreat  euayUt  of  the  air^*— T.  B.  Maeaulay. 

**Tbe  Purttanii  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar  character  firom  the  dally  contemplar 
tien  oC  mperlor  beins*  and  eternal  intereaU.  Not  content  with  aclmowledflnf,  In  general  terma, 
an  evermllng  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  erery  event  to  the  wUl  of  the  Great  Being,  fbr 
wboee  power  nothing  wan  too  vait,  for  whoae  innpection  nothlnf  waa  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to 
aerwe  htan*  to  enjoy  him,  wan  with  them  the  great  end  of  exiiitenoe.  They  refected  with  contempt  the 
TTTfK******"*  homafe  which  other  aectii  lubaUtuted  for  the  pure  worahlp  of  the  aooL  If  they  were  un- 
BCfoalnted  with  the  worka  of  phUoaophera  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  reed  In  the  oracles  of  God.  If 
their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  fielt  assured  that  they  were  recorded  In 
tbc  Book  of  Lift.  If  their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of 
■iBlaterIng  angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their  paMoea  were  houaes  not  made  with  hands ;  their 
dliricfBs  crowna  of  glory  which  should  never  Aide  away  I  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles 
and  prtea%  they  looked  down  with  contempt:  for  they  esteemed  themsetvea  rich  in  a  more  precious 
traaaure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  subUme  language;  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creaUon,  and 
ycleets  by  tbe  Imposition  of  a  mightier  hand. 

**Tbe  Purllan,  indeed,  was  made  up  of  two  dlObrent  men;  the  one  aU  self-«basement,  penitence, 
gndtode^  passion  i  the  other,  proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagadoos.  He  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust 
hatere  hto  Maker :  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  reUrenient,  he 
fnyed  wKb  conruLiions,  and  groans,  and  tears.  People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their 
•aoootb  visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  them  bat  their  groans  and  their  whining  hymns,  might 
kuigh  «t  them.  But  those  had  little  reason  to  langh  who  enooontered  them  in  tbe  hall  of  debat<-  ur 
In  tka  Held  of  battle.  These  Omatice  brongbt  to  civil  and  mOitAry  iifllUrs  a  coolness  of  judguient, 
and  an  launotablllty  of  purjMae,  whieh  aome  writera  have  tbooght  inconsistent  with  their  religious 
■eal,  bat  which  were,  in  Csct,  the  necessary  eflbcts  of  it.  The  Intensity  of  their  Ibelings  on  one  subject 
made  then  tranquil  on  every  other.  One  orerpowertnc  sentiment  had  sub}ceted  to  itself  piiy  and 
Iwtrad,  ambition  and  foar.  Death  had  lost  Its  terrors,  and  pleasure  Its  charms.  They  had  their 
imilrs  and  their  tears,  their  raptorea  and  their  sorrows,  but  not  for  the  things  of  this  world. 

**  aneh  we  believe  to  have  been  tbe  character  of  the  Purttana.  We  perceive  the  abtordlty  of  their 
wmmn.  We  dislike  the  aollen  gloom  of  tbatr  domoetle  habits.  We  acknowtedge  that  the  tone  of 
thdr  minds  was  often  injured  by  straining  after  thtnga  too  high  for  mortal  raach:  and  w«  Knew  that 
In  spHe  of  tkeir  haired  of  popery,  they  too  often  fell  into  the  wont  Tloes  of  that  had  eyaten,  tntole- 

■BoaandcxtniTacaniMaterlty.    Yet,  when  att  cUwuMtoaoaa  •»  tmwa  ♦■to  innHiwuo^  wsJo 

M  hurttstii  ti  rmrtmnrr  TTmn  i  ^-'tt.  n  irte^  aa  iMsealt  aad  a  uaiM  boaft** 
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When  bard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears ; 

When  gospel-tmmpeter,  surrounded 

With  long-ear 'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick  ;> 

Then  did  Sir  Enight>  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 

Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighdiood. 

That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee* 

To  any  thing  but  chivalry, 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 

Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade. 

But  here  some  authors  make  a  doubt 

Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other, 

But,  howsoever  they  make  a  pother. 

The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 

Outweighed  his  rage  but  half  a  grain ; 

Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 

That  knaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a  fbol : 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it. 

As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 

Unless  on  holidays  or  so. 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 

That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile^ 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 

HIS  LOGIC. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic : 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confhte,  change  hands,  and  still  confhte : 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  fbrce 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  diat  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 


1  The  spcaklnf  of  m  iHeA  m  om  word,  with  the  tttem  npon  m,  helghtoBs  the  bmHnqme,  and  conr*- 
qoenUy  la  raUwr  an  esctOmef  than  a  ftralL 

•  Bauer's  hera^  Wtr  aamoel  Lukc^  waa  not  only  a  eotoad  In  the  parllamei^  vmy,  but  alao  8ooa^ 
■MateMleiMnl  In  the  eonntles  of  Bedlbrd,  Sonvy,  fto. 

<  That  la,  he  kneeled  to  the  klnr  when  he  knlgMed  htan,  hot  eeUooi  upon  any  other  «r«»"«i«r 

«  Sanc^  fKom  aaya  of  Don  Oolxote,  **that  he  to  a  laaln  aoolard,  leMit  II  bavaly,  aad  taUta  Mi 
o  wn  iMChar  tomin  aa  1MB  M  MM  of 
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All  this  hf  syllogism  true, 

In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope : 

And  when  he  happened  to  break  off 

In  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 

H'  had  hard  words  rmuly  to  show  why, 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by; 

Else  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 

You'd  think  he  talked  like  other  folk; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But  when  he  pleased  to  show't,  his  speech, 

In  loAiness  of  sound,  was  rich ; 

A  Babylonish  dialect. 

Which  learned  pedants  much  aflfeot; 

It  was  a  party-coior'd  dress 

Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages; 

Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin ; 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 

As  if  h'  had  talked  three  parts  in  one ; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gaLr'e 

Th*  had  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

HIS  MATHXMATIOS. 

In  Mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe^  or  Erra  Pater  ;> 
For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale  ;* 
Resolved  by  sines  and  tangents  straight 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  th'  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

HI8   METAPHYSICS. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  oyer ; 
Whate  er  the  crabbed *st  author  hath. 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith : 
Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  every  why  he  had  a  wherefore; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do, 
As  for  as  words  and  terms  could  go; 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote, 
And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote ; 
No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 


ho  Brmlie  wm  an  eminent  Danish  maUienuitleian. 

Fiter,  E  to  ttaooflit  that  Batter  allndad  to  one  Wflnam  UBy,  a  iunovi  aotrolapv  of 

of  ttao  pcMMi  he  ted  a  rtfM  to  I 
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His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 

That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell, 

But  oflentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  knew  what's  what,*  and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly : 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 

And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice ; 

As  if  divinity  had  catch'd 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  he  scratch'd ; 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound, 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 

Only  to  show  witli  bow  small  pain 

The  sores  of  Faith  are  cured  again; 

Although  by  woful  proof  we  find 

They  always  leave  a  scar  behind. 

HI8   APPAREL. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  bufl*, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof| 
Whereby  'twas  fitter  for  his  use, 
Who  feared  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen;' 
To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known, 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own : 
Though  they  were  lined  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fat  black-puddings,  proper  fbod 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood : 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victuals  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'other  magazine. 
They  stoutly  on  defence  onH  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  Butler's  wit  as  displayed  in  his  poetry.  The 
tame  vein  runs  through  his  prose  works,  which  were  not  published  till  a  oon- 
siderable  time  after  his  death.     We  can  give  but  one  specimen : — 

A   SMALL   POET 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  which  nature  never 
meant  him ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspires  himself  with  his  own 
whimsies.  He  sets  up  haberdasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  very 
small  stock,  and  no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to 
find  out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  h'ghts  upon,  either 
in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  as  his  own.     This  he 


*  A  rtdlcnte  on  the  leoMlnB  qnntlona  In  the  common  lyttema  of  logle,  as,  fHW  mT  f«|«  r  wlienot 
wmt  the  rommon  prorerbtal  czpraaelon  otki  k»mm  wUtt  what,  to  denote  a  thrcwd  man. 
^MoaioriM  wae  besieged  by  Ktar  Henry  Vflt,  JUy  14. 1M4.  and  eat readewd  In  Bepiteaiber. 
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puts  together  so  untowardly,  that  you  may  perceive  his  own  wit 
lias  the  rickets,  by  the  swelling  disproportion  of  the  joints.     You 
may  know  his  wit  not  to  be  naturaly  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  seldom  are  always 
shaking  their  pockets  when  they  have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  got  something  that  wiU  make  him  appear.     He  is 
«i  perpetual  talker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his 
discourse  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend  freely  what 
they  get.    He  is  like  an  ItaHan  thief,  that  never  robs  but  he  mur- 
ders, to  prevent  discovery ;  so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man 
from  whom  he  purloins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass 
unsuspected.    He  appears  so  over-concerned  in  all  men's  wits,  as 
if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own  ;  and  cries  down  all 
they  do,  as  if  they  were  encroachments  upon  him.     He  takes 
jests  from  the  owners  and  breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false 
weights,  and  pots  that  want  measure.     When  he  meets  with  any 
thing  that  is  very  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  money,  like  three 
groats  for  a  shilHng,  to  serve  several  occasions.     He  disclaims 
study,  pretends  to  take  things  in  rilotion,  and  to  shoot  flying, 
which  appears  to  be  very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark. 
As  for  epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin  to  the 
sense.     Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit  to  be  made  by  a 
Christian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his  care  is  to  choose  out  such  as 
will  serve,  like  a  wooden  leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that 
wants  a  foot  or  two,  and  if  they  wiU  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
For  similitudes  he  likes  the  hardest  and  most  obscure  best ;  for 
as  ladies  wear  black  patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem 
fairer  than  they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity  make  it  appear 
clearer  than  it  did ;  for  contraries  are  best  sort  ofl'with  contraries. 
He  has  found  out  a  new  set  of  poetical  Greorgics — a  trick  of  sow- 
ing wit  like  clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
nothing  before.    This  is  very  useful  for  the  times,  wherein,  some 
men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new  invention.     He  will  take 
three  grains  of  wit,  like  the  elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron 
age,  turn  it  immediately  into  gold.     All  tne  business  of  mankind 
h^  presently  vanished,  the  whole  world  has  kept  holiday ;  there 
has  been  no  men  but  heroes  and  poets,  no  women  but  nymplui 
and  shepherdesses ;  trees  have  borne  fritters,  and  rivers  flowed 
plum-porridge.     When  he  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  senso 
of  his  lines  by  the  rhyme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers 
do  calves  by  the  tail.     For  when  he  has  made  one  line,  which  is 
easy  enougn,  and  has  found  out  some  sturdy  hard  word  that  will 
but  rhyme,  he  will  hammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot 
iron  upon  an  anvil,  into  what  form  he  pleases.    There  is  no  art 
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in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry ;  a  whole  dicticmarj  is 
scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep- 
walk,  or  a  grarel-pit  in  all  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is 
become  a  term  of  art  in  poetry.  By  this  means,  small  poets  hay^ 
such  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  them,  as  dryaaes,  hama 
dryades,  aonides,  fauni,  nymphae,  sylvani,  dbc.,  that  signify  no- 
thing at  all;  and  such  a  world  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same 
kind,  as  may  serve  to  furnish  all  the  new  inventions  and  **  the* 
rough  reformations"  that  can  happen  between  thirand  Plato's 
pqreat  year. 


Sm  THOMAS  BROWNE.     1605—1682. 

Ohi  of  the  most  original  as  well  as  learned  men  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
Q.,  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1605,  and  in  1623 
ae  entered  Oxfbrd,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
Having  taken  his  degree,  he  practised  phjrsic  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  then  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland ;  and  at 
Leyden  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  Returning  to  England  in 
1634,  he  settled  at  Norwich,  and  on  account  of  his  great  reputaticm  as  a  pby* 
tioian,  he  was,  a  few  years  after,  made  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUage 
of  Physicians  in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Charles  U.,  in  his 
progress  through  Norwich,  with  singular  marks  of  consideration ;  and  died 
in  1682. 

The  following  are  the  principal  productions  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  >^ 
1.  ■  The  JteHgio  JlfiM&t,  or  the  Religion  of  a  Physician."  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  first  containing  his  ccmfession  of  faith,  that  is,  all  his  curiooa  reli* 
gious  opinions  and  feelings ;  the  second,  a  confession  of  charity ;  that  is,  all 
his  human  feelings.*  2.  His  ^  Puudodoxia  Epidendca^^''  more  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  **  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors."  This  is  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works.  He  treats  his  subject  very  methodically,  dividing  the  whole 
into  seven  books,  considering  the  various  errors  as  they  arise  from  minerals 
and  vegetables,  animals,  man,  pictures,  geography,  philosophy,  and  histoiy. 
Notwithstanding  the  singularity  and  quaintness  which  pervade  this  wc»k,  it 
is  one  that  displays  great  learning  and  penetration,  and  is  very  interesting; 
3.  Another  production  was  entitled  «  Hydnoiaphia^  Urn-Burial;  or  a  Diaooarse 
of  the  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk."  *<  In  this  work,"  laya  an 
able  critic,'  **  Sir  Thomas  Browne  hath  dared  to  take  the  grave  itself  for  his 
theme.  He  deals  not  with  death  as  a  shadow,  but  as  a  substantial  reality. 
He  dwells  not  on  it  as  a  mere  cessation  of  life — ^he  treats  it  not  as  a  terrible 
negation—but  enters  on  its  discussion  as  a  state  with  its  own  solemnities  and 
pomps." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  described  Browne's  style  with  much  critical  aonmen.  *>  It 
IS,"  says  he,  "vigorous,  but  rugged;  it  is  learned,  but  pedantic;  it  is  deep,  but 

1  or  this,  Dr.  Johnton,  In  his  life  of  Browne,  thu  remark*  i  **The  ReUglo  Medici  wu  n«  tooner 
publlabed,  Umn  It  exelted  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  novelty  of  paraaoxe*.  the  dlfntty  of  aes- 
tmient,  the  quick  raoceMlon  of  bnagee,  the  muJtttude  of  mbatruae  alluslona,  the  aniittoty  of  dlaqolil- 
!SiMi,  and  the  atreaicth  of  tuiguace.** 

t  Pbr  an  intereatinr  noUoe  of  this  alnfular  work,  aee  Retn>«peotiT»  Bertew,  L  S4.  TUmA,  alM. 
■o»t  rrmarka  on  ottr  author  In  Bulttt'a  «  Afe  of  SUahcdk** 
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otoon;  it  ttiikati  but  does  not  please;  it  commands,  but  does  not  alhire :  hit 
ttcpca  are  banh,  and  his  oombiaations  uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  which 
oar  langaage  began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth;  and  was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  sutyect  on  which  he 
mi^t  try  his  plastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  his  own  fancy.  His 
ityle  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages ;  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words, 
broogbt  together  ttom  distant  regions,  with  terms  originally  appropriate  to  one 
nt,  and  drawn  by  vk)lence  into  the  service  of  another." ' 

THOUGHTS   ON   DEATH   AND   IBfMORTALITT. 

In  a  field  of  Old  Walsingham,  not  many  months  past,  were 
digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  deposited  in  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep,  not  far  from  one  another :  not  all 
strictly  of  one  figure,  but  most  answering  these  described ;  some 
containing  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in  skulls,  ribs* 
jiW8,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  impressions  of  their  com- 
bustjoa  ;  besides,  the  extraneous  substances,  like  pieces  of  small 
boxeSf  or  combs  handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  in- 
struments, brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal. 

That  these  were  the  urns  of  Romans,  from  the  common  cust(»n 
and  place  where  they  were  found,  is  no  obscure  conjecture ;  not 
ftr  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  five  miles  from  Brancaster* 
•et  down  by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Brannodunum ; 
aad  where  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven  parishes,  in  no 
very  different  sound,  but  Saxon  termination,  sti  J  retains  the  name 
of  6iimham ;  which  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbaUe  the 
neighbor  parts  were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Romans  them- 
selves, or  Britons  Romanised,  which  observed  the  Roman  cus- 
toms.       •        *        * 

What  song  the  sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed 
when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puzzling  questions, 
aie  not  beyond  all  conjecture.  What  time  the  persons  of  these 
ovuaries  entered  the  famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with 
princes  and  counsellors,  might  admit  a  wide  solution.  But  who 
were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes 
made  up,  were  a  question  above  antiquarianism :  not  to  be  resolved 
by  man,  not  easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  pro- 
vincial guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.  Had  they  made  as 
good  provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their  relics, 

1  Bat  Dr.  Jolnaon  htau^  did  not  icmple  to  trmaafer  to  his  owa  pacrc  nuoiy  of  Browno^  poadoi 
•H  worda;  fbr,  ■■  CmnberlBiid  truly  my  of  him, 

**![•  (breed  Latlnlsms  into  hit  Unet, 
Uke  mw,  undriird  rocmtts.'* 

"■r  Ttaomaa  Browne  is  among  my  flrtt  fkrorite*.  Blch  In  varloos  knowledn^  exoberuit  la  cob* 
•qMsne  and  eonceto ;  cmremplattveb  ImaginatlTet  often  truly  gnat  and  magnlifl«Bt  la  Ua  iftyle  a»o 
tellMH  tbovcb.  do«Mloaa»  too  often  Mg.  atlfl;  aod  AaMHMInMK''-CMrrM^. 
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they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  the  art  of  perpetuation.  But  to 
subsist  in  bones,  and  he  but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  du- 
ration.       •        •        • 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy,  and 
deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  per- 
petuity. Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  ?  He- 
rostratus  lives,  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana !  he  is  almost  lost 
that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse, 
confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  our  felicities  by 
the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations; 
ind  Thersites  is  Uke  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the 
fttvor  of  the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable  per- 
sons forgot,  than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  account 
of  time  ?  The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and 
Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immortality.  Whatever 
hath  no  beginning,  may  be  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  have 
a  dependent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  itself, 
and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency,  to  be  so  powerfully  consti- 
tuted, as  not  to  suffer  even  from  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christian  immortality  frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and 
the  quality  of  either  state  afler  death  makes  a  foUy  of  posthumous 
memory. 

Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave ;  solemnizing  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal  lustre. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to 
exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament  of  chimeras,  was  large  satis- 
faction unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one  part  of  their  Elysiums. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To  live 
indeed  is  to  be  again  ourselves,  which  being  not  only  a  hope,  but 
an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  it  is  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's  ^ 
churchyard,  as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  any  thing  in 
the  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moles 
of  Adrianus.' 

PRIDE. 

I  thank  Qoi  amongst  those  millions  of  vices  I  do  inherit  and 
noid  from  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one,  and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to 
charity,  the  first  ana  father  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  devil,— 
pride;  a  vice  whose  name  is  comprehended  in  a  monosyllable, 
but  in  it&  nature  not  circumscribed  with  a  world  ;  I  have  escaped 

1  In  Puis,  wbcre  bodies  soon  oonsum* 

t  ▲  stalely  b«iiso1diiib,  or  sepolelum  pile,  built  by  ▲drtenas  in  Bonic,  viliere  now  stsnirth  IIm 
casUeorSL 
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it  in  a  condition  that  can  hardly  avoid  it ;  those  petty  acquisitions 
and  reputed  perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits  of 
other  men,  add  no  feathers  into  mine.  I  have  seen  a  grammarian 
tour  and  plume  himself  over  a  single  line  in  Horace,  and  show 
more  pride  in  the  construction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the 
composure  of  the  whole  hook.  For  my  own  part,  besides  the  jar* 
gon  and  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six 
hnguages ;  yet  I  protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself,  than 
had  our  fathers  before  the  confusion  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but 
one  language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself  either  lin- 
guist or  critic.  I  have  not  only  seen  several  countries,  beheld  the 
nature  of  their  climes,  the  chorography  of  their  provinces,  topo- 
graphy of  their  cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws,  customs, 
and  policies ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade  the  dulness  of  my  spirit 
unto  such  an  opinion  of  myself,  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  con- 
ceited heads,  that  never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I 
know  the  names,  and  somewhat  more,  of  all  the  constellations  in  my 
horizon ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  prating  mariner  that  could  only  name 
the  pointers  and  the  North  star,  out-talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
a  whole  sphere  above  me.  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  coun- 
try, and  of  those  about  me ;  yet  methinks  I  do  not  know  so  many 
as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  sim- 
pled  further  than  Cheapside ;  for  indeed  headn  of  capacity,  and 
such  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge, 
think  they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ;  which  being  impos- 
sible, they  fall  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they 
know  not  any  thing.  ^ 

>  SOUXAQiriXS  OF  TBB  OLD  PUZrOBOPHXK  AITS  THB  TOVXO  LADT. 

■■Alnl"  exdahmd  a  tUrer-beaded  mgCy  «*how  narroir  la  the  otmoit  extent  of  human  knowtodgsl 
how  dicmnacrfbed  the  apliere  of  InteDectnal  exertion  I  I  haye  spent  my  lllb  In  aoqolrlnK  knowledga^ 
bat  bow  little  do  I  know  I  The  futher  I  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Mcreta  of  nature,  Che  more  I  am- 
bewiU«r«d  and  benighted.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  aU  la  bnt  confbalon  or  ooQjectore :  ao  that  the 
adTBntagc  of  the  teamed  over  Uie  ignorant  oonalata  greatly  in  having  ascertained  how  Utile  la  to  ba 


**It  li  true  that  I  can  measure  the  aas,  and  compute  the  dlstanoea  of  the  planets ;  I  can  cakulata 
their  periodical  movements ;  and  even  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  they  perlbrm  their  sublime  rrvo* 
lotlona:  bnt  with  regard  to  their  construction,  to  the  beings  which  Inhabit  tbem,  of  their  oonditkm 
and  drcomatancwis,  whether  natural  or  moral,  what  do  I  know  more  than  the  down  r 

**I  remark  that  aU  bodies,  unsupported,  IkU  to  the  ground :  and  I  am  taught  to  account  fbr  this  by 
the  tew  of  gravitation.  Bnt  what  have  I  gained  here  more  than  a  term  r  Does  It  convey  to  my  mind 
any  Idea  of  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  and  Invisible  chain  whleh  draws  all  things  to  a  commoa 
•enCraf   I  obaerred  the  eflbet,  I  gave  a  name  to  the  eausa;  bnt  can  I  cxptein  or  oomprehend  Itr 

••Pursobig  the  tract  of  Uie  naturalist,  I  have  teamed  to  distinguish  the  anbnal,  vegetabteb  uid  aoft- 
aeral  kingdoms :  and  to  divide  them  into  their  distinct  tribes  and  ikmlllea :— but  can  I  tell,  after  aU 
thlatoH,  whence  a  singto  bbide  of  grass  derives  Its  vitality  f— could  the  moat  minute  researdies  ena- 
Ms  an  to  diaoover  the  exquisite  pencil  that  palnta  and  fMnges  the  flower  of  tl^  Held  f— have  I  ever 
detected  the  secret  that  gives  their  briniant  dye  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald,  Jr  the  art  that  emunela 
the  delicate  shell  r 
*Alul  than,  what  have  I  gained  by  my  laborious  reaearehes  bnt  an  hmvqiating  oonvtatlMi  W  »« 

26 
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Aj  8  ipeeimen  of  hit  wont  Latinized  English,  we  give  the  folkywing  fton 
Ids  **  Vulgar  Errors."  He  notices  the  custom  of  foretelling  ereats  bj  spolt 
upon  the  nails  in  this  curious  manner  >— 

That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of  preTalent 
humorsv  may  be  collected  from  spots  in  our  nails,  we  are  not 
averse  to  concede.  Bat  yet  not  ready  to  admit  sundry  diyina* 
tions,  vulgarly  raised  upon  them. 

And  again : — 

Of  lower  consideration  is  the  common  foretelling  of  strangers 
from  the  fungous  parcel  about  the  wicks  of  candles ;  which  only 
signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  ayr  about  them,  hindering  the  avo- 
lation  of  the  light  and  favillous  particles. 


IZAAK  WALTON.     1593—1683. 


IxAAK  Waltof,  the  "  Father  of  Angling,"  was  bom  at  StafEhrd,  in  1593. 
Of  his  early  education  little  is  known ;  but  having  acquired  a  moderate  com* 
potency  in  business  in  London,  as  a  linen-draper,  he  retired  ftom  business  in 
1643,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  aild  lived  forty  years  after,  in  uninterrupted  leisure, 
dying  in  1683,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  hoir 
much  calm  ptirsuits,  with  a  mind  pure  and  at  ease,  contribute  to  prolong  ^ 
period  of  human  existence. 

Walton  is  celebrated  as  a  biographer,  and  particularly  as  an  angler.  His 
first  work  was  the  **  Life  of  Dr.  John  Donne,"  published  in  1640.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he  published  a  collection  of  his  works,  with  a  life 
prefixed.  His  next  life  was  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  «  E(y 
clesiastical  Polity ;''  and  soon  after  he  wrote  the  life  of  George  Herbert     AU 

weaknem  and  Ignorance  t  of  bow  UtUa  haa  man,  at  hla  bat  estate,  to  boaatt  wbat  Mly  In  hta  to 
fflory  In  bla  contracted  powers,  or  to  valoe  hloueir  upon  his  Imperltat  aoqalaltions  I** 

**  Well  I"  exclaimed  a  young  lady,  Jost  returned  firom  school,  *'my  edneation  is  at  last  flaislMd :  In- 
deed It  would  be  strange,  U,  after  five  years'  hard  application,  any  thing  were  left  IwwwplaUi. 
pUy  that  Is  all  over  now ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  exercise  my  varloas  aeoompUahmtal 

**  Let  me  see  l~as  to  French,  I  am  mistress  of  that,  and  speak  It,  If  possible,  with  more 
loan  English.  Italian  I  can  read  with  ease,  and  pronounce  very  weU ;  as  well,  at  teaat,  and  bettcc^ 
than  any  of  my  friends;  and  that  Is  all  one  need  wish  fbr  In  Italian.  Music  I  have  learned  till  I  aai 
perflBctly  sick  of  It.  But,  now  that  we  have  a  grand  piano.  It  will  be  dellghtftil  to  play  when  wa  have 
company.  I  must  still  conUnue  to  practise  a  little  ^-the  only  thing,  I  think,  that  I  need  now  to  Im- 
prove myself  in.  And  then  there  ara  my  Italian  songs  I  which  everybody  aUows  I  abng  wttb  taal% 
an.i,  Hs  It  Is  what  so  frw  people  can  pretend  to,  I  am  particularly  glad  that  I  can. 

*<Hy  drawings  are  universally  admired;  especially  the  shells  and  flowers;  wbkii  ara  baaotttdi 
eertainly;  besides  this,  I  have  a  deckled  taste  In  all  kinds  of  ihncy  ornaments. 

"And  then  my  dancing  and  waltsingi  in  which  our  maater  himself  owned  that  h«  eovld  taka  ■• 
no  Airtherl— Juiit  the  figure  fbr  it,  certainly;  tt  would  be  unpardonable  If  I  did  not  excel. 

•*  Aft  to  common  things,  geography,  and  history,  and  poetry,  and  philosophy,  thank  ay  ■tany  I 
have  goi  jirongh  them  alll  so  that  I  may  conskier  myself  not  only  perlfectly  aooomptlsbcd,  baft 
thoroughly  well  InJbrmed. 

'•  Well,  to  be  sure  bow  much  hMTe  I  fiigged  through ;  the  only  wonder  U,  that  one  head  can 
tamltsui" 
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Mrere  collected  in  IC70,  and  publiflhed  in  one  Tolume.*    It  wbm  obob.  of 
Dfe.  Johnflon't  most  fitvorite  books. 

But  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  is,  **  The  Complete  Angler,  or 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,"  a  work,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
Ihtis  Nicolas,  «  whether  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  angling,  or  a 
lemtifttl  pastoral,  abounding  in  exquisite  descriptions  of  rural  soenerj,  in 
entiroents  of  the  purest  morality,  and  iu  unaffected  love  of  the  Creator  and 
lit  works,  has  long  been  ranked  among  the  most  popular  compositions  in  oui 
anguage."  In  writing  it,  he  says,  he  made  a  **  recreation  of  a  recreation,** 
knd,  by  mingling  innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver  parts 
if  bis  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of  his  own  disposition.  The  work 
S|  indeed,  essentially  autobiographi<»l  in  spirit  and  execution.  It  is  in  the 
bna  of  a  dialogue;  a  Hunter  and  a  Falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  it, 
lot  the  whole  interest  of  the  piece  centres  in  the  venerable  and  oomi^aoent 
Piicator.  The  three  meet  accidentally  near  London,  on  a  **  fine  fresh  Majr** 
Doming,  and  they  agree  each  to  *<  commend  his  recreation"  or  fiivorita  pux^ 
nit  Piscator  allows  the  Ftiloonei*  to  take  the  lead,  who  thus  commends  the  • 
ipc»t  of  his  choice  >— 

And  first  for  the  element  that  I  use  to  trade  in,  which  is  the  air  ; 
in  element  of  more  worth  than  weight,  an  element  that  doubtleos 
sxceeda  hoth  the  earth  and  water :  for  though  I  sometimes  deal 
in  both,  yet  the  air  is  most  properly  mine ;  I  and  my  hawks  use 
:hat,  and  it  yields  us  most  recreation :  it  stops  not  the  high  soar- 
ing of  my  noble,  generous  falcon :  in  it  she  ascends  to  such  an 
tieight  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are  not  able  to  reach  to ; 
iieir  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air,  my 
troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when  they  are  lost  in  the 
iiffht  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and  converse  with  the  gods. 
rEerefore  I  think  my  eagle  is  so  justly  styled  Jove's  servant  in 
ordinary :  and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see,  de- 
serves no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her  flight  endangers 
herself,  like  the  son  of  Daedalus,  to  have  her  wings  scorched  by 

1  **Tlw  LIm  of  Dr.  Jolm  Donne j  Sir  Henry  WoUon ;  Mr.  Rlchftrd  Hooker;  Mr.  Oeorve  Herbert 
tad  Dr.  Bobert  Sanderson,  by  Iiaak  Walton ;  with  Notes  and  Cbe  LMb  of  Uw  AnChoi^  by  Thomas 
lMKh,D.DL'*    Beat  odttion  of  a  most  admirable  book. 

I  rialfoory,  or  the  art  of  training  bawka  ao  tbat  tbey  would  catch  other  blrda,  wu  a  (hTortte  ipoit 
vllh  the  Bnfllsh  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leventeentb  century.    Dnrinf  the  relfns  of  BUaabelh 
wA-James  L,  the  rase  for  ft  was  ao  nnhreraal,  that  no  one  oonld  haTa  the  waiknt  pratewrtone  to  the 
tmm^batoi%teaUaaMM  who  kept  not  a  ••oast'*  of  hawks;  whleh  term  was  appUed  to  any  num- 
Mr  of  hawks  kept  by  one  person,  and  was  no  more  definite  than  the  term  **  pock**  applied  tn  t'^im  k 
II  was  a  very  expensive  diversion,  and  frequently  Involved  those  who  were  not  opulent  In  nttei 
ruin.  For  Instance,  tn  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  person  gave  one  thousand  pounds  for  a  oast  of  tafi^'kk 
Chs  tralnlns  of  hAwka,  as  mtskt  well  be  supposed,  was  a  work  of  great  labor  and  dllllenlty,  and  Ik. 
»to  possessed  great  skill  In  the  art  was  highly  prlaod.    They  were  taught  to  render  perftct  ob« 
Haaea  to  the  vokick  and  this  was  called  "manning,"  or  **lurlng;**  and  to  fly  after  dlflhrent  birdk, 
whleh  was  called  "flying.**    When  not  flying  at  their  game  they  were  ** hooded,**  having  a  little  eaf 
Imm  over  their  head.    When  taken  upon  the  *'flst,*' the  term  used  for  carrying  them  in  the  hand. 
thqr  had  etrapo  of  leather,  called  ••  Jesses,**  put  about  their  legs,  to  whleh  bells  were  also  attached- 
V*  one  of  the  *' jesses**  was  tied  a  long  thread,  by  wlUch  the  bird  was  drawn  back,  afirr  being  pei^ 
IttiA  la  Mft  whloh  was  eallad  the  **refthilming**  of  the  hawk.  FOraaMffvAinaecoui»  of  Ihia  diver 
rioa,  read  Drake's  **amksp«areaiid  hUTlmea,"  voL  L  p.  tSi— ttt. 
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the  8un*8  heat,  she  flies  so  near  it ;  but  her  mettle  makes  her 
careless  of  danger ;  for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  but  makes  her 
nimble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her  highway  over 
the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in  her  glorious 
career  looks  with  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples  and  magnifi- 
cent palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from  which  height 
I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my  mouth,  which  she 
both  knovirs  and  obeys,  to  accept  of  meat  from  my  hand,  to  own 
me  for  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  willing  the  next 
day  to  afibrd  me  the  like  recreation. 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that  be  not  hawks, 
are  both  so  many,  and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I 
must  not  let  them  pass  without  some  observations.  •  •  « 
As  first,  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice  ;  to  cheer  herself  and 
those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  as* 
cends  higher  into  the  air;  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  em- 
ployment, grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend  to 
the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  from  necessity.^ 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their  melodious  voices 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months 
warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  sea- 
sons, as  namely,  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the 
honest  robin,  that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,'  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes 
such  sweet  loud  music,  out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it 
might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that 
at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should  hear 
as  I  have,  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural 
rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might 
well  be  hfled  above  earth,  and  say,  Lord,  what  music  hiist  thou 
provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  aflbrdest  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth  1 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much  more  mif  ht 
be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of  politiod  use :  I  think  tis 
not  to  be  doubted  that  swallows  have  been  taught  to  carry  letters 
between  two  armies.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  Turks  be- 
lieged  Malta  or  Rhodes,  I  now  remember  not  which  it  was, 


1  **  What  can  be  more  dellghtAd  than  this  deicrtptlon  of  the  lark  I  In  all  the  pocte  tbeM  to  notMng 
Mdd  of  the  lark  or  of  the  nightingale  comparable  to  thla  eKqnlstte  pasiage  of  oor  ploiu  anthor.  T1« 
UuaMel  ia  the  Mnr-thnuih;  leverock  la  a  name  «tUl  oaed  tn  Bootland  ft>r  the  akylailK ;  and  tha 
XMn  of  the  rohln  fbr  cburchyardi  ia  well  known.**^Aiittfkmn  Sdltor  pf  WwMtm, 

•  What  a  fkvorite  the  nightingale  haa  beiia  wtth  the  beat  poeCa,  ancient  and  modem  I   HOmcr, ' 
rrttna.  VlnrlL  and  Horace  have  aung  tta  praises;  MUton  haa  shown  his  regard  Ibr  ft  In  bui 
paasagea,  and  In  a  sonnet  dedicated  to  It;  Thomson,  the  poet  of  nature,  haa  celebrated  It;  and  Oray 
««a  remembered  It  In  hia  ode  to  Spring.  Bat  which  of  theae  haa  any  thing  saperlor  to  this 
tiM  dmehflOoxi  of  d  by  our  author  r 
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pigectts  are  then  related  to  carry  and  recarry  letten*  And  Mr. 
G.  Sandys,^  in  his  travels,  rektes  it  to  be  done  between  Aleppo 
and  Babylon*  But  if  that  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  to  give  him  notice 
of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be  sea,  and  the  dove  proved 
a  faithful  and  comfortable  messenger^  And  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  were  as  well  ac- 
cepted aa  costly  bulls  and  rams.  And  when  Qod  would  feed  the 
prophet  Elijah,  afler  a  kind  of  miraculoua  manner,  he  did  it  by 
ravens,  who  brought  him  meat  morning  and  evening.  Lastly,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  he  descended  visibly  upon,  our  Saviour,  did  it 
by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove.'  And  to  conclude  this  part  of 
my  discourse,  pray  remember  these  wonders  were  done  by  birds 
of  the  air,  the  element  in  which  they  and  I  take  so  much  pleasure. 
There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creature,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  my  aerial  element,  namely,  the  laborious  bee,  of  whose  pru- 
dence, policy,  and  regular  government  of  their  own  commonwealth, 
I  might  say  much,  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and  how  useful 
their  honey  and  wax  is,  both  for  meat  and  medicines  to  mankind ; 
but  I  will  leave  them  to  their  sweet  labor,  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance, believing  them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time 
amongst  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth  this 
May-morning. 

Venator  then  takes  his  turn— disoouning  largely  upon  the  rich  bounty  of 
the  earth  on  which  he  hunts,  as  (*  bringing  forth  herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
both  fi>r  physic  and  the  pleasure  of  mankind,"  and  concludes  by  **  enlarging 
himself  in  the  commendation  of  hunting,  and  of  the  noble  hound  especially, 
u  also  of  the  docibleness  of  dogs  in  general."  After  a  few  preliminary  te- 
marks,  the  **  honest  angler"  thus  breaks  forth  >— 

And  now  for  the  water,  the  element  that  I  trade  in.  The  water 
fs  the  elaest  daughter  of  the  creation,  the  element  upon  which  the 
spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  the  element  which  Grod  commanded 
to  bring  forth  living  creatures  abundantly ;  and  without  which, 
those  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures  that  have  breath  in 
their  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return  to  putrefaction.  Moses,  the 
great  lawgiver,  and  chief  philosopher,  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  called  the  friend  of  Gkxl,  and  knew  the 
mind  of  tbe  Almighty,  names  this  element  the  first  in  the  crea- 
tion ;  this  is  the  element  upon  which  the  spirit  of  Grod  did  first 
move,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  creation :  many  philoso- 
phers have  made  it  to  comprehend  all  the  other  elements,  and 
must  allow  it  the  chiefest  in  the  mixtion  of  all  living  creatures. 
The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.     Nay,  the  earth 

1  Am anoUoe of  Madjtf  Trarrla,  p.  IM. 
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hath  no  fniitfuhiess  without  showers  or  dews ;  for  all  the  herbs, 
and  flowers,  and  fruits  are  produced  and  thrive  by  the  water. 
Then  how  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  traffic :  without 
which  we  could  not  now  subsist !  How  does  it  not  only  furnish 
us  with  food  and  physic  for  the  bodies,  but  with  such  observations 
for  the  mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want ! 

Piscator  then  discourses  most  interestingly  upon  the  variety  of  the  fish,  wad 
of  its  use  to  man ;  not  forgetting,  in  speaking  of  the  honesty  of  his  calling,  to 
mention  that  **  the  Apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  all  fishers."  So  ez« 
cellent  and  convincing  is  his  discourse,  that  Venator  is  fiurly  won  over,  and 
says  to  him,  « If  you  will  but  meet  me  to-morrow,  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, and  bestow  one  day  with  me  in  hunting  the  otter,  I  will  dedicate 
the  next  two  days  to  wait  upon  you,  and  we  two,  for  that  time,  will  do  no- 
tliiug  but  angle,  and  talk  of  fish  and  fishing."  This  is  agreed  to,  and  in  the 
fourth  dialogue  or  chapter,  while  they  are  engaged  ecunestly  in  angling  (or 
trout,  Piscator  thus  speaks : — 

Look !  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a-fishing^,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed 
to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose 
hill :  there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards 
their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rug- 
ged roots  and  pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  turned 
them  into  foam  :  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade,  whilst 
others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others 
cravinc^  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.* 
As  I  tnus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my 
soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  ex- 
pressed it, 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 

And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place  and  entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second 
pleasure  entertained  me  ;  it  was  a  handsome  milk-maid,  that  had 
not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with 
any  fears  of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  too 
often  do ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightingale ; 
her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it :  it  was  that  smooth 
song,  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,'  now  at  least  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  the  milk-maid's  mother  sung  an  answer  to  it,  which  wafe 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Ptaleigh,'  in  his  younger  days. 

They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good ;  I  think 
much  better  than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  m  fashion  in  this 
critical  age.     Look  yonder !  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  bo 

t1MibM«!!fUdewrfptlonbalmortwonltorwoidfron81rFhUlpMiiey*i"AicftdlK.»  lr«f.SI 
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•rmilkiDg  again.     I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them  to 
sing  those  two  songs  to  us. 

Qod  speed  yoa»  good  woman !  I  have  been  a-fishing,  and  am 
ffoing  to  Bleak-hafi,  to  my  bed;  and  having  caught  more  fish 
uum  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  uus  upon  you 
and  your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

Jmlk-woman,  Marry,  Grod  requite  you,  sir,  and  we'll  eat  it 
cheerfully ;  and  if  you  come  this  way  a-fishing  two  months  hence, 
a  grace  of  Giod,  I'll  give  you  a  syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new- 
made  haycock  for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her 
best  ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they  be  such 
honest,  civil,  quiet  men :  in  the  mean  time  will  you  drink  a  draught 
of  red  cow's  milk  ?  You  shall  have  it  freely. 

Piteator,  No,  I  thank  you;  but  I  pray  do  us  a  courtesy, 
that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we 
will  think  ourselves  still  something  in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  sing 
us  a  song  that  was  sung  by  your  daughter  when  I  last  past  over 
this  meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

MUk-waman,  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was  it  Come,  ahejh 
herds^  deck  your  herds?  or,  ^8  at  noon  Dtdcina  rested?  or, 
PMIUdaJlotUe  me?  or,  Chevy-chase?  or,  Johnny  Armstrong? 
or,  TVoy-toum? 

Piseator.  No,  it  is  none  of  those ;  it  is  a  song  that  your  daugh 
ter  sung  the  firat  part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

MUk'Woman.  Oh,  I  know  it  now ;  I  learned  the  first  part  in  my 
golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  daughter,  and 
3ie  latter  part,  which  indeed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of  me : 
but  you  shall,  Gk>d  willing,  hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well  as 
we  can ;  for  we  both  love  anglere.  Come,  Maudlin,  sin^  the  first 
part  to  the  gentleman  with  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second 
when  you  have  done. 

Here  follows  the  milk-maid's  song,  **  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,** 
after  which  Venator  speaks: 

Venator.  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and  sweetly 
sung  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause 
that  our  good  queen  EUzabeth  did  so  oAen  wish  herself  a  milk- 
maid all  the  month  of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with 
fears  and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  securely 
all  the  night ;  and  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin 
does  so.  I'll  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  milk-maid's  wish^ 
upon  her,  '*  That  she  may  die  in  the  spnng,  and,  being  dead, 
may  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding- 
sheet." 
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Tlion  oomes  the  milk-maid's  mother's  answer,  <*  If  all  the  world  aodla?e 
were  young,"  which  done,  the  mother  adds : 

Well,  1  have  done  my  song ;  but  stay,  honest  anglers,  for  I  will 
make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more^  Maudlin,  sing 
that  song  that  you  sung  last  night  when  young  Coridon  the  shep- 
herd played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Betty. 

AfaudHn.  I  will,  mother. 

I  married  a  wife  of  late — 

The  more's  my  unhappy  fate,  See. 

Pucalor^  Well  sung,  good  woman ;.  I  thank  you.  1*11  give  you 
another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days,  and  then  beg  another  acmg 
of  you.  Come,  scholar,  let  Maudlin  alone :  do  not  you  oShr  to 
spoil  her  voice.  Look,  yonder  comes  mine  hostess  to  call  us  to 
supper*     How  now !  is  my  brother  Peter  come  ? 

JBosUms,  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are  both  fflad  to 
hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and  long  to  see  you,  and  lang  to 
be  at  supper,  for  they  be  very  hungry. 

The  following  most  beautiful  exhortation  to  contentment,  which  oomet  ftom 
the  month  of  Piscator,  is  a  perfect  gem.  Who  would  not  be  wiser  and  better 
(or  reading  it  every  day  ?  Walton's  own  life  seems  to  have  iUttttratBd,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  character  be  here  describes*-^  Xhe .  meek,  who  shall 
inherit  the  earth.'* 

CONTENTMEirr. 

I  knew  a  man  that  had  hecdth  and  riches,  and  several  hooBes, 
all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often  trouble  himself 
and  &mily  to  be  removing  from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being 
asked  by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house  to 
another,  replied,  "  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  of  them.'*  But 
his  friend,  knowinc;  his  temper,  told  him,  *'  If  he  would  find  con* 
tent  in  any  of  his  nouses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for 
content  wdl  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul."  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says  in  6t. 
Matthew's  Gk)spel,  for  he  there  says,  '<  Blessed  be  the  mercifuU  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  Grod.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
)>ossess  the  earth.**  Not  that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain 
mercy,  and  see  Grod,  and.  be  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  he  only,  pos- 
sesfess  the  earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good  God 
has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repim'ng,  vexatious 
thoughts  that  he  deserves  better;  nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees 
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others  possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  Grod 
has  allotted  for  his««hare ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  a 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very 
dreams  pleasing,  both  to  Grod  and  himself.* 


ROBERT  LEIOHTON.     1613—1684. 

This  eminent  divine  was  bom  in  London  in  1613,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  first  settled  as  a  Presbjterian  clergyman 
in  a  small  church  near  Edinburgh ;  but  being  disapproved  of  by  his  bretfa* 
ren,  because  he  did  not  sufficiently  **  preach  to  the  times,"  he  resigned  his 
living,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
When  Charles  IL  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  introduce  episcopacy  into 
Snotiand,  Leightoa  was  induced  to  accept  a  bishopric,  but  he  chose  the  hum* 
blest  of  the  whole,  that  of  Dumblane,  and  would  not  join  in  the  pompous 
entry  of  his  brethren  into  Edinburgh.  On  the  contrary,  he  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  moderation  and  humility,  that  he  won  the  affections  of  even  the 
most  rigid  Presbyterians.  Subsequently,  when  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  fiuling 
to  attain  their  object  by  cruelty  and  butchery,  resolved  to  aooomplish  it 
more  in  the  way  of  persuasiveness  and  gentlenuis,  Leighton  was  induced  to 
•ocsepc  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  Still  he  found  it  an  mffiur  of  contention 
little  suited  to  his  habits  or  turn  of  mind ;  accordingly  he  resigned  his  situation, 
and  retired  to  the  county  of  Sussex  in  England,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
1684.S 

The  following  character  of  this  most  excellent  man  is  given  by  Kshop  Bur* 
net,  in  his  «  History  of  His  Own  Times."  **  He  had  great  quickness  of  parts, 
a  lively  apprehension,  with  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression. 
He  had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  I  knew  in  any 
man.  He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  com- 
pass of  theological  learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that 
which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  no- 
blest sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  hfvi  no  regard 
to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low  diet,  ttiat  was  like 
a  perpetual  fast  He  had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all 
other  persons  should  think  as  meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.  He  bore  all 
sorts  of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  pleasure  in  it.  Ht  had 
so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents^ 
and  in  a  course  of  twenty-two  years'  intimate  conversation  with  him,  I  never 
observed  the  least  sign  of  passion  but  upon  one  single  occasion.  He  brought 
himself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  sel* 
dom  snule.    And  he  kept  himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  du 


I  Ite  edttions  of  W«ltoii*a  **Anfflar**  are  almost  InnaneraUes  but  the  most  eTJeiidld  le  that  by  Sir 
BuTiB  Wleolaa,  pobttebed  bj  Flckertng,  London,  liss,  In  one  tan,  tmpertal  octavo^  with  ntunerons 
piatee.  BottheAmertean  reader  haa  nothing  m(»«  to  deetre  than  the  beautiftal  edition  reeevUrpub- 
lahed  by  Wiley  a  Putnam,  prepared  with  great  taamlng  and  taate  by  the  •*Amcrlaan  XdMor,**  wHI 
andenCood  to  be  the  Ber.  George  W.  Bethnneb  D.  O. 
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not  remember  that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  There  was  a  viiibla 
tendenoy  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  and  those  be  conversed  with| 
to  serious  reflections.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation.  His 
preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it  Tlie  grace 
and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  very 
sensible  emotion :  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too  fine ;  bat 
there  was  a  msgesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  leA  so  deep  an  impression,  that  I 
cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him  preach  thirty  years  aga  And  yet 
with  this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  a3  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  that  while 
he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  otliers.  And  when  he  was  a 
biriiop,  he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  give  notice 
belbrehand :  he  had,  indeed,  a  very  low  voice,  and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a 
great  crowd." 

DESPISE   NOT  THE   LEAST. 

We  are  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  smallest  good  th^t  is  in 
any.  Although  a  Christian  be  never  so  base  in  his  outward  con- 
dition in  body  or  mind,  of  very  mean  intellectual  and  natural  en- 
dowments ;  yet  they  that  know  the  worth  of  spiritual  thinfi;s  will 
esteem  the  grace  of  God  that  is  in  him,  in  the  midst  of  aJi  those 
disadvantages,  as  men  esteem  a  pearl,  though  in  a  rough  ahell, 
Grace  carries  still  its  own  worth,  though  under  a  deformed  body 
and  ragged  garments ;  yea,  though  they  have  but  a  small  measure 
of  that  either ;  yea,  the  very  lowest  degree  of  grace,  as  a  pearl  of 
the  least  size,  or  a  small  piece  of  gold,  yet  men  will  not  throw  it 
away.  But,  as  they  say,  the  least  shavings  of  gold  are  worth  the 
keeping.  The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the  smallest 
piece  of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up ;  for  possibly,  say  they» 
the  name  of  Grod  may  be  on  it.  Though  there  was  a  little  super- 
stition in  that,  yet  truly  there  is  nothing  but  good  religion  in  it,  if 
we  apply  it  to  men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may  be  some 
work,  of  grace  there  that  thou  knowest  not  of.  The  name  of  God 
may  be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadcst  on. 

TUB   BEASTS   WITHIN    US. 

What,  you  will  say,  have  I  beasts  within  me  ?  Yes ;  you  have 
beasts,  and  a  vast  number  of  them.  And  that  you  may  not  think 
I  intend  to  insult  you,  is  anger  an  inconsiderable  beast,  when  it 
barks  in  your  heart  ?  What  is  deceit,  when  it  lies  hid  in  a  cun- 
ning mind  ;  is  it  not  a  fox  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  is  furiously  bent 
upon  calumny,  d  scorpion  ?  Is  not  the  person  who  is  eagerly  set 
on  resentment  and  revenge,  a  most  venomous  viper?  What 
do  you  say  of  a  covetous  man ;  is  he  not  a  ravenous  wolf?  And 
is  not  the  luxurious  maa,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  a  neighing 
horse  ?  Nay,  there  is  no  wild  beast  but  is  found  within  ua.  And 
do  you  consider  yourself  as  lord  and  prince  of  the  wild  beastSy  be- 
cause you  command  those  that  are  without,  though  you  nerer 
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of  Bobchiiiig  or  setting  bounds  to  those  that  are  within  you  7 
^hat  advantage  have  you  by  your  reason,  which  enables  you  to 
overcome  lions,  if,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  overcome  by  anger? 
To  what  purpose  do  you  rule  over  the  birds,  and  catch  them  with 

S'ds,  if  you  yourself,  with  the  inconstancy  of  a  bird,  or  hurried 
that  and  thither,  and  sometimes  flying  high,  are  ensnared  by 
pride,  sometimes  brought  down  and  caught  by  pleasure  T  But,  as 
it  is  shameful  for  him  who  rules  over  nations  to  be  a  slave  at 
home,  will  it  not  be,  in  like  manner,  disgraceful  for  you,  who  ex- 
ercise dominion  over  the  beasts  that  are  without  you,  to  be  subject 
to  a  great  many,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort,  that  roar  and  domi- 
neer in  your  distempered  mind  T 

ALL  CHRISTIANS,   PREACHERS. 

What  the  apostles  were  in  an  extraordinary  way  befitting  the 
first  annunciation  of  a  religion  for  all  mankind,  this  all  teachers  of 
moral  truth,  who  aim  to  prepare  for  its  reception  by  calling  the 
attention  of  men  to  the  law  in  their  own  hearts,  may,  without  pre- 
somption,  consider  themselves  to  be,  under  ordinary  ^fts  and  cir- 
cumstances :  namely,  ambassadors  for  the  Greatest  of  Kings,  and 
upon  no  mean  employment,  the  great  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Recon- 
cilement betwixt  Him  and  Manlund. 

TEMPERANCE. 

As  excessive  eating  or  drinking  both  makes  the  body  sickly 
and  lazy,  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  besots  the  mind,  as  it  clogs 
up  with  crudities  the  way  through  which  the  spirits  should  pass, 
bemiring  them,  and  making  them  move  heavily,  as  a  coach  in  a 
deep  way ;  thus  doth  all  immoderate  use  of  the  world  and  its  de- 
lights wrong  the  soul  in  its  spiritual  condition,  makes  it  sickly  and 
feeble,  full  of  spiritual  distempers  and  inactivity,  benumbs  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  fills  the  soul  with  sleepy  vapors,  makes  it 
grow  secure  and  heavy  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  obstructs  the 
way  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  in  the  soul.  Therefore,  if 
you  would  be  spiritual,  healthful,  and  vigorous,  and  enjoy  much 
of  the  consolations  of  Heaven,  be  sparing  and  sober  in  those  of  the 
earth ;  and  what  you  abate  of  the  one,  shall  be  certainly  made  up 
in  the  other. 

THE  HEART  THE  0RBAT  REGULATOR. 

To  set  the  outward  actions  right,  though  with  an  honest  inten- 
tion, and  not  so  to  regard  and  find  out  the  inward  disorder  of  the 
heart,  whence  that  in  the  actions  flows,  is  but  to  be  still  putting 
the  index  of  a  clock  right  with  your  finger,  while  it  is  foul,  or  out 
of  order  within,  which  is  a  contmual  business,  and  does  no  good. 
Oh !  but  a  purified  conscience,  a  soul  renewed  and  refined  m  its 
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tc'mper  and  aflTecdons,  will  make  things  go  right  without*  in  aD 
the  duties  and  acts  of  our  callings. 

A   CONTRACTED  SPHERE   NO   SECURITY  AGAINST   W0RLDLINE8S. 

The  heart  may  be  engaged  in  a  little  business  as  much,  if  thoQ 
watch  it  not,  as  in  many  and  great  afiairs.  A  man  may  drown 
in  a  little  brook  or  pool,  as  well  as  in  a  great  river,  if  he  be  down 
and  plunge  himself  into  it,  and  put  his  head  under  water.  Some 
care  thou  must  have,  that  thou  mayest  not  care.  Those  things  that 
are  thorns  indeed,  thou  must  make  a  hedge  of  them,  to  keep  oat 
those  temptations  that  accompany  sloth,  and  extreme  want  that 
waits  on  it ;  but  let  them  be  the  hedge :  sufier  them  not  to  grow 
within  the  garden. 


ANNE  KILLEGREW.    Died  1685. 


This  very  accomplished  young  woman,  whom  Dryden  has  immortalized 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Killegrew,  one  of  the  prebendariei 
of  Westminster.  She  gave  strong  indications  of  genius  at  a  yeiy  early  age 
and  became  equally  eminent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting,  as  welJ 
as  distinguished  for  her  unblemished  virtue  and  exemplary  pie^,  amid  the 
seductions  of  a  licentious  court  She  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  to  the 
Duchess  of  York^  but  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness  and  fame 
flailing  a  victim  to  the  small-pox  in  the  siunmer  of  1685,  in  her  twenty-flfUi 
year. 

THE   DISCONTENT. 

I. 

Hsms  take  no  care,  take  here  no  care,  my  Muse, 

Nor  aught  of  art  or  labor  use : 
But  let  thy  lines  rude  and  unpolish'd  go. 

Nor  equal  be  their  feet,  nor  numerous  let  them  flow. 

The  ruggeder  my  measures  run  when  read, 
They'll  livelier  paint  th'  unequal  paths  fond  mortals  tread. 
"Who  when  th'  are  tempted  by  the  smooth  ascents 

Which  flattering  hope  presents. 
Briskly  they  climb,  and  great  things  undertake ; 
But  fatal  voyages,  alas !  they  make : 

For  'tis  not  long  before  their  feet 

Inextricable  mazes  meet ; 

Perplexing  doubts  obstruct  their  way ;  , 

Mountains  withstand  them  of  dismay; 

Or  to  the  brink  of  black  despair  them  lead. 
Where  s  nought  their  ruin  to  impede : 

In  vain  for  aid  they  then  to  reason  call. 

Their  senses  dazzle,  and  their  heads  turn  round. 
The  sight  does  all  their  powers  confound. 
And  headlong  down  the  horrid  precipice  they  fall : 

Where  storms  of  sighs  for  ever  blow. 

Where  lapid  ftreams  of  tears  do  flow, 
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Which  drown  them  in  a  briny  flood. 
Mj  Mnse,  pronoonce  aload,  there's  nodiing  good. 
Nought  that  the  world  can  show, 
Nought  that  it  can  bestow. 

II. 

Not  boundless  heaps  of  its  admired  claj, 

Ahl  too  suocessfiil  to betraj, 

When  spread  in  our  fiail  yirtne's  way : 
For  few  do  run  with  so  resolved  a  paoe, 
That  for  the  golden  apple  will  not  lose  the  race. 
And  yet  not  all  the  gold  the  vain  would  spend. 

Or  greedy  avarice  would  wish  to  save, 
Which  on  the  earth  refulgent  beams  doth  send. 

Or  in  the  sea  has  found  a  grave, 
Join'd  in  one  mass,  can  bribe  sufficient  be. 
The  body  from  a  stem  disease  to  free, 

Or  purchase  for  the  mind^s  relief 
One  moment's  sweet  repose,  when  restless  made  by  grifl^ 
But  what  may  laughter  more  than  pity  move : 

When  some  the  price  of  what  they  dearest  love 

Are  masters  oC,  and  hold  it  in  their  hand. 

To  part  with  it  their  hearts  they  can't  command : 

But  choose  to  miss,  what  miss'd  does  them  torment, 

And  that  to  hug  affords  them  no  content 

Wise  fools,  to  do  them  right,  we  these  must  hold, 

Who  Love  depose,  and  homage  pay  to  Gold. 

IV. 

But,  oh,  the  laurell'd  fool !  that  doats  on  fkme, 

Whose  hope 's  applause,  whose  fear 's  to  want  a  name, 

Who  can  accept  for  pay 

Of  what  he  does,  what  others  say. 
Exposes  now  to  hostile  arms  his  breast, 
To  toilsome  study  then  betrays  his  rest ; 
Now  to  his  soul  denies  a  just  content. 
Then  forces  on  it  what  it  does  resent ; 
And  all  for  praise  of  fools  I  for  such  are  those, 
Which  most  of  the  admiring  crowd  compose. 
O  fiimish'd  soul,  which  such  thin  food  can  foed  I 
O  wretched  labor,  erown'd  with  such  a  meed  I 
Too  loud,  O  Fame  I  thy  trumpet  is,  too  shrill 

To  lull  a  mind  to  rest. 

Or  calm  a  stormy  breast, 

Which  asks  a  music  soft  and  stiU. 

Twas  not  Amalek's  vanquished  cry. 
Nor  Israel's  shouts  of  victory. 
That  could  in  Saul  the  rising  passkxi  lay; 
eTwas  the  soft  strains  of  David's  lyre  the  evil  spirit  chased  away 

VI. 

Is  there  that  earth  by  human  foot  ne'er  press'd  t 
That  air  which  never  yet  by  hmnan  breast 

Respired,  did  life  supply? 

Oh  I  thither  let  me  fly  I 
Where  ftom  the  world  at  such  a  distsnoe  set, 
All  that*s  past,  present,  and  to  come,  I  may  forget  f-* 
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The  lover^s  sighs,  and.  the  afflicted*8  tears, 
Whate'er  may  wound  my  eyes  or  ears; 

The  grating  noise  of  private  jars. 

The  horrid  sound  of  public  wars. 

Of  babbling  fame  the  idle  stories, 

The  short-lived  triumph's  noisy  glories. 

The  curious  nets  the  subtle  weave, 

The  word,  the  look  that  may  deceive. 
No  mundane  care  shall  more  aflbct  my  breast, 

My  profound  peace  shake  or  molest : 
But  ttvpoTf  like  to  death,  my  senses  bind, 

That  so  I  may  anticipate  that  rest 
Which  only  in  my  grave  I  hope  to  And. 


EDMUND  WALLER.     1605—1687. 


Edmuvd  Walvem  hardly  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  names  in  Eng 
lish  literature,  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man ;  and  in  giving  him  a  Binall  space 
here,  I  yield  my  own  judgment  to  that  of  Dryden  and  Pbpe.  He  was  bom 
in  1605,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  into  parliament  as  early  ar 
his  eighteenth  year.  In  political  life  he  was  a  mere  time-server,  veering  from 
the  king  to  the  parliament,  and  from  the  parliament  to  the  Ung,  as  each 
might  happen  for  the  time  to  possess  the  ascendency.  As  a  member  of  par^ 
liament  he  at  first  took  the  popular  side,  but  soon  aller  he  joined  in  a  plot  to 
let  the  king's  forces  into  the  city,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  and  it  is  said  that  he  spent 
three  times  that  sum  in  bribes.  He  acquired  the  means  to  do  this  f^om  hav- 
ing married  in  163D  a  rich  heiress  of  London,  who  died  the  same  yisar.  Aftei 
his  release  from  prison  he  went  to  France,  where  it  is  said  ^e  lived  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  wife's  jewels  which  he  took  with  him.  At  the  Restoration  he 
returned,  and  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  IL,  as  he  had  before 
done  to  Cromwell ;  and  when  thd  monarch  frankly  told  him  how  inferior  thr 
verses  in  his  own  praise  were  to  those  addressed  to  his  predecessor,  the  hol- 
low-hearted, selfish  sycophant  replied,  **  Poets,  sire,  succeed  better  in  fiction 
than  in  truth.*' 

Of  his  conduct  when  in  parliament,  Bishop  Burnet  says,  « He  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though  a  witty 
man."  On  the  accession  of  James  IL,  though  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  Cornwall ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness  the  glorious  Revolution,  having  died  the  year  before,  October  21,  1687. 

As  a  poet.  Waller  is  certainly  «  smooth,"  as  Pope  styles  him^  and  oompara 
tively  destitute  of  that  affectation  which  charactorisws  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. "If  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never  rises  very  high;  and  we  ttnd much  good 
sense  and  selection,  much  skill  in  the  mechanistn  of  language  and  metre, 
without  ardor  and  without  imagination.  In  his  amorous  poetry  he  has  litUe 
passion  or  sensibility;  but  he  is  never  free  and  petulant,  never  tedious,  and 
never  absurd.  His  praise  consists  much  in  negations."  ^  The  li:dk>wing  is 
«  portion  of  what  I  deem  his  best  piece,  his  Eulogy  on  Cromwell.  **0f 
therte  lines,''  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  some  are  grand,  some  are  graceful,  and  all 
are  musical." 
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A  PANKOTRIC  TO  MT  LORD  PROTECTOR 

While  with  a  strong,  and  yet  a  gentle  hand. 
You  bridle  Action,  and  our  hearts  command ; 
Protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe, 
Make  U3  unite,  and  make  us  conquer  too: 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain ; 
Think  themselves  injured  that  they  cannot  reign; 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  show'd  hia  &06 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  die  Trepan  race. 
So  has  your  HighneiM,  raised  above  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us,  represt 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  civH  hate, 
Restored  by  you,  is  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  unwilling  Soots,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

The  sea  8  our  own :  and  now,  all  nations  greet. 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Your  power  extends  as  &r  as  winds  can  blow. 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

Heaven  (that  hath  placed  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her  states  tp  awe) 
In  this  coi^junction  doth  on  Britain  smile ; 
The  greatest  Loader,  and  the  greatest  Isle  I 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succor,  at  your  G)urt ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  ours  alone. 
But  lor  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 

•  ••••• 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breeds ; 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds : 
Rome,  though  her  eagle  through  the  world  had  flown. 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own. 

•  ••••• 

Your  never-failing  sword  made  vtbx  to  cease ; 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace : 
Our  minds  with  bounty  and  with  awe  engage, 
Invite  afiection,  and  restrain  our  rage. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won, 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear, 
But  man  alone  can  'vhom  he  conquers,  spare. 

To  pardon,  willing ;  and  to  punish,  loath ; 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  bodi. 
LiAing  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to'uve. 


•  ••••• 

OA  have  we  wondered,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportion VI  to  such  things  as  these ; 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  could  restrain, 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 


Yoni  private  life  did  a  just  pattern  give. 
How  fiithera,  husbands,  pious  sons,  dioald  five ; 
Bom  to  command,  your  Princely  virtues  slept, 
Lake  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  3rou  forth, 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  wordi, 
Dazzling  the  eyes  of  all  that  did  pretend, 
The  fleroe  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  His  changed  by  yon ; 

Changed  Uke  the  world's  great  scene  I  when,  without  noise, 

The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story : 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past, 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse, 

And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 

Here  in  low  strains  your  milder  deeds  we  sing ; 

But  there,  my  Lord  I  well  bays  and  oUve  bring 

To  crown  your  head :  while  you  in  triumph  ride 
O'er  vanquish 'd  nations,  and  the  sea  beside : 
While  all  your  neighbor-princes  unto  yoa, 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves,  pay  reverence  and  bow. 

Of  his  shorter  pieces,  the  following  has  been  pronounced  ^  one  of  the  most 
graceful  poems  of  an  age  from  which  a  taste  for  the  higheat  poeUy  was  fitft 
vanishing." 

Go,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fidr  she  seems  to  be> 

Tell  her  that's  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 
That  hadst  thou  sprung 

In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  unoonunended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired: 
Bid  her  come  forth, 

Sufier  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  adxnired. 

Then  die  1  that  she 

The  common  fitte  of  all  things  rare 
May  read  in  thee, 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 

That  are  to  wondrous  sweet  and  fiur. 
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JOHN  BUNTAN.    1628—1688. 


Zafntou  dreaaar,  la  wkOM  wcfrtold  tate 

SwwtflcMoB  and  •w«et  trath  aUka  pravaa; 

Wkoaa  hOBoroas  Tein,  itronf  wenat,  and  alinple  ityH 

Mfef  taadi  Cht  fayaati  mafca  tte  ffrateak  MMOa; 

Witty,  and  weU  employ'd,  and,  Ukm  thj  Lord, 

Hpaafctog  In  parables  hla  aUgMed  word; 

I  naaae  thee  not,  leet  so  deaplaed  a  name 

Should  moTe  a  aneer  at  thf  deeenred  fluae; 

Tet  e'en  In  transitory  lUk's  late  day, 

That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 

Bevere  (he  omo,  whose  pUgrtm  marks  the  road« 

▲nd  gnldes  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  God.— Cowram. 

Wm  what  pleasure  do  we  turn  from  the  character  of  Waller,  to  that  nevei 
to4>e-lbrgotten  and  ever-to-be-revered  name— John  Bunyan,  |be  poor  **  tinker 
of  Bedford."  If  there  was  danger  in  Giwper's  time  of  **  moving  a  sneer''  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  there  is  none  now ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  more  editions  have  been  published  of  any  one  book  in  the 
£nglish  language,  tlie  Bible  excepted,  than  of  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

John  Bunjran  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Elston,  near  Bedford,  in  the  year 
1628.  His  father  was  a  brazier  or  tinker,  and  the  son  was  brought  up  to  the 
same  trade.  Though  his  parents  were  extremely  poor,  they  put  him  to  the 
best  school  they  could  afford,  and  thus  he  learned  to  tbad  and  write.  He  says 
of  himself^  that  he  was  early  thrown  among  vile  companions,  and  initiated 
into  proianeness,  lying,  and  all  sorts  of  boyish  vice  and  ungodliness.  Thus 
plainly  he  speaks  of  himself  in  view  of  his  early  sins,  but  it  is  just  to  say  that 
to  drinking  and  lb  licentiousness  in  its  grossest  forms,  he  was  never  addicted. 
He  married  very  early,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  **  My  mercy  was,"  he  says, 
**  10  light  upon  a  wife  whose  father  was  counted  godly."  Who  can  tell  die 
liappy  influence  that  this  connection  exerted  over  him?  And  how  vastly 
would  the  sum  of  human  happiness  be  increased,  if^  in  choosing  a  companion 
lor  life,  moral  and  religious  cliaracter  were  regarded  more,  and  worldly  cir^ 
cnmstances  less.  Soon  ader  this,  Bun3ran  left  off  his  profanity,  and  began  to 
think  more  seriously.  "  My  neighbors  were  amassed,"  he  says,  **  at  this  my 
gr«a  conversion  from  prodigious  profaneness  to  something  like  a  moral  life: 
they  began  to  pnuse,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me."  Flattered  by 
these  commendations,  and  proud  of  his  imagined  godliness,  he  concluded  that 
the  Almighty  **  could  not  choose  but  be  now  pleased  with  him.  Yea,  to  re* 
late  it  in  mine  own  way,  I  thought  no  man  in  England  could  please  God  bet 
ter  than  L" 

He  was  awakened  fVom  this  self-righteous  delusion  by  accidentally  ovei- 
hearing  the  discourse  of  three  or  four  poor  women,  who  were  sitting  at  a  door 
in  the  son,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Bedford, « talking  about  the  things  of  God  " 
What  especially  struck  him  was,  that  they  conversed  about  matters  of  reli- 
gkm  « as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak,"  and  <«  as  if  they  had  fbund  a  new 
world.'*  He  was  most  deeply  impressed  by  this,  and  carried  the  words  of 
these  poor  women  with  him  wherever  he  went  His  spiritual  conflict  was 
long,  and  attended  with  many  and  sore  temptations;  but  God  heard  his 
pmyer ; '  his  views  of  truth  became  clecu,  and  in  1653,  when  twen^^flve  years 


1  HQ  l^qrd,  I  «i^  a  fbol.  and  n<^  able  to  know  the  troth  firom  error;  Lord,  leaTo  me  not  to  my  own 
mpdJtess.  popit }  lay  my  sonl  only  at  thy  fleet ;  let  me  m^  1^  deoetTed,  |  humbly  heseeoh  thee.** 
Iqch  n  pmyer  was  Ofjer  made  tn  Tain. 
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of  age,  he  joined  the  Baptist  church  at  Bedford.  He  occasioDally  addreswd 
small  meetings  of  the  chnrch,  and  at  their  urgent  request,  so  full  of  power  and 
unction  did  they  deem  his  preaching,  when  their  pastor  died  in  1655.  he  wu 
desired  by  them  to  fill,  for  a  time,  his  place.  He  did  so,  and  also  preached  in 
other  places,  and  attinoted  great  attention.  But  **  bonds  and  imprisonmenta 
awaited  him."  He  had,  for  five  or  six  years,  without  any  interruption,  freely 
preached  the  gospel;  but,  in  November,  1660,  he  was  taken  up  by  a  warrant 
from  a  justice,  who  resolved,  as  he  said,  **  to  break  the  neck  of  such  meetings.*' 
Such  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Restoration.  The  bill  of  indictment 
af!:aiii8t  him  ran  to  this  efiect:  "That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
laborer,  bath  devilishly  and  perniciously  abstained  from  coming  to  church '  to 
bear  divine  service,  and  is  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetings 
and  conventicles,"  &c. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  that  he  was  convicted ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
sent  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  long  years,  lest,  like 
the  great  apostl*  of  the  Gentiles,  he  should  persuade  and  "  turn  away  much 
people.**  But  how  impotent  is  die  rage  of  man  1  <<  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."  In  the  inscruta* 
ble  purposes  of  Providence,  this  was  the  very  vrtLy  designed  for  this  hiunble 
individual  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  It  was  there,  in  the  damps  of 
his  prison-house,  that  he,  ignorant  of  classic  tore,  but  deeply  read  in  the  word 
of  God,  composed  a  work  full  of  tlie  purest  spirit  of  poetry ;  caught  indeed 
fVom  no  eartiily  muse,  but  fVom  the  sacred  volume  of  inspiration  ."—a  work 
which  is  read  with  delight  by  all, — ^by  the  man  of  the  world,  who  has  no 
83rmpathy  with  its  religious  spirit,  and  by  the  Christian,  who  has  the  key  to  it 
in  his  own  heart;  a  work  which  has  been  the  delight  of  youth,  and  the  solace 
of  age ;  a  work  which  has  given  comfort  to  many  a  wounded  spirit,  which 
has  raised  many  a  heart  to  the  throne  of  God.  What  an  illustrious  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  (goodness  over  learning !  Who  now  reads  the  learned 
wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  die  Second  1  Who,  comparatively,  reads  even 
Dryden,  or  Tillotson,  or  Barrow,  or  Boyle,  or  Sir  William  Temple  ?  Who  has 
not  read,  who  will  not  read  the  immortal  epic  of  John  Bunyan f  Who  does 
not,  who  will  not  ever,  with  Cowper, 

* 

"  Revere  the  man  whose  pOgrUa  marki  the  road, 
And  guides  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  Ood  I** 

What  an  affecting  account  he  gives  of  his  feelings  during  his  impriaoo- 
ment!  **I  foimd  myself  a  man  encompassed  with  infirmities:  thepMlii^ 
with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hatii  often  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the 
pulling  the  flesh  from  the  bones;  and  that  not  only  because  I  am  somewhat 
too  fond  of  these  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should  have  afrer  brou^t 
to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants  that  my  poor  frmily 
was  likely  to  meet  with,  should  I  be  taken  from  Uiem,  especially  my  pool 
blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  than  all  beside.  Oh!  the  thoughts  of 
the  hardship  I  thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  undergo,  would  break  my 
heart  to  pieces.  Poor  child)  thought  I^  what  sorrow  thgu  art  like  to  have  Cm 
thy  portion  in  this  world !  Thou  must  be  beaten,  mus^  beg,  suffer  hunger, 
cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  thpugh  I  cc^nnpt  now  endure 
the  wind  sho^d  \^y  upon  thee.  But  yet  recalling  myself,  thought  I,  I 
must  venture  you  all  with  Qod,  though  it  goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you.'* 
What  a  heavenly  spirit  I  what  true  sublimity  of  character  does  such  languaga 
display } 

\  Hwatug,  9f  flOTWi  the  **eatahnshed'*  *»""Trh 
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The  only  booki  that  Bunyan  had  with  him  in  priflon,  were  the  Bible  and 
Foz*t  Book  of  Martyrs.  What  use  he  made  of  the  former  the  wide  world 
knows,  in  that  immortal  fruit  of  his  imprisonment — the  « Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress.** Well  is  it  that  wicked  men,  persecutors,  and  oppressors  canxxx  chain 
the  mind: 

**  The  opprenor  hokU 
His  body  bound;  bat  knows  not  what  a  nuica 
Hla  spirit  takes,  anooosdons  of  s  cbain ; 
And,  tbst  to  bind  him  la  a  Tain  attempt. 
Whom  Ood  deUghts  In,  and  tn  whom  he  dwdls.** 


He  was  not  released  from  prison  till  1672.  But  no  sooner  was  he  out  than, 
like  the  earlj  apostles  after  their  imprisonment,  he  entered  at  once  on  his 
Great  Master^s  work,  preaching  his  word  not  only  to  his  former  congregation, 
but  wherever  he  went  Every  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  London, 
where  bis  reputation  was  so  great  that  tliousands  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and  if 
but  a  day*8  notice  were  given,  the  meeting-house  could  not  hold  half  the  peo- 
ple Aat  aStendect  It  is  said  tliat  Dr.  Owen  was  among  his  occasional  audi- 
lois;  and  an  anecdote  is  on  record,  that,  being  asked  by  Charles  II.  how  a 
learned  man,  such  as  he  was,  could  "  sit  and  hear  an  illiterate  tinker  prate,** 
he  xeplied :  *  May  it  please  your  mcgesty,  could  I  possess  that  tinker's  abilities 
tat  preaching,  I  would  most  gladly  relinquish  all  my  learning."  He  continued 
his  labors  until  1688,  when,  having  taken  a  violent  cold  in  a  rainstorm, 
while  on  a  journey  to  preach,  he  died  August  12th,  in  the  Gist  year  of 
his  age. 

Btanyan  was  a  voluminous  writer,  having  written,  it  is  said,  as  many  1xK>ks 
as  he  was  years  old.  Of  tliese,  the  Holy  War  would  have  immortalized  him, 
had  he  written  nothing  else.  The  title  of  Uiis  is,  *«The  Holy  War  nuule  by 
King  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,  for  the  Regaining  Uio  Metropolis  of  the  World, 
or  die  Losing  and  Retaking  of  Mansoul."  Here  tlie  fall  of  man  is  Rifled  by 
the  capture  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Mansoul  by  Diabolus,  die  euemy  of  its 
rightfiil  sovereign,  Shaddai  or  Jehovah ;  whoso  son  Immanuel  recovers  it  after 
a  tedious  siege.  Some  of  liis  other  works  are,  »  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief 
of  Sinners,"  being  an  account  of  his  own  life :  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and 
Grace  unfolded :"  «  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badraan,"  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
bgiMi,  giving  an  account  of  the  different  stages  of  a  wicked  man^s  life,  and 
of  his  miserable  deatii :  **  The  Barren  Fig  Tree,  or  the  Doom  and  Down&ll 
of  the  frohletti  Professor :"  **  One  Thing  is  Needful :"  «  A  Discourse  touching 
Prayer,*'  kc. 

But  his  great  work,  and  tliat  by  which  he  will  ever  best  be  known,  is  **  The 
Pilgrim*s  Progress,"  an  allegorical  view,  of  the  life  of  a  Christian,  his  difficul- 
ties, temptations,  encouragements,  and  ultimate  triumph.  This  work  is  so 
universally  known  as  to  render  all  comment  unnecessary.  No  iKwk  has  re 
eeived  such  general  commendation.  As  to  the  number  of  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture.  Mr.  Southey  flunks 
it  probable  that  **  no  other  book  in  the  English  language*  has  obtained  so  con- 
stant and  so  wide  a  sale,"  and  Uiat  "there  is  no  European  language  iiitft 
which  it  ha;*  not  been  translated/'  Dr.  Johnson,  Cowper.  Scott,  Byroti,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Montgomery,  have  united  to  extol  this  truly  original  work : 
indeed,  pages  might  be  occupied  with  the  encomiimis  with  which  poets  and 
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critics  have  delighted  to  honor  this  once  obscure  and  despised  reUgioiii 
writer.' 

Wo  will  make  but  one  extract  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  as  it  is  in  die 
hands  of  almost  every  one,  and  that  will  be  the  case  of 

CHRISTIAN   IN   DOUBTING   CA8TLB. 

Now  there  was,  not  fkr  from  the  place  where  they  lay,  a  castle, 
called  Douhting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof  was  Giant  Despair, 
and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  now  were  sleeping ;  wherefore  he, 
getting  up  in  the  rooming  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  his 
fields,  caught  Christian  and  Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  hid  them  awake,  and  asked 
them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did  in  his  munds? 
They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims,  and  that  they  had  lost  their 
way.  Then  said  the  giant.  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on 
me,  hy  trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  you  must 
go  along  with  me.  So  thev  were  forced  to  go,  hecause  he  was 
stronger  than  they.  They  also  had  but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew 
themselves  in  fault.  The  giant,  therefore,  drove  tnem  before  him, 
and  put  them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty,  and 
stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here  they  lay  from 
Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  without  one  bit  ot  bread, 
or  drop  of  drink,  or  Tight,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were 
therefore  here  in  evu  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and  ac^ 
quaintance.  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow,  be« 
cause  it  was  through  his  unadvised  haste  that  they  were  brought 
into  this  distress." 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Diffidence : 
80  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done, 

1  Tbe  poet  Sonthey  baa  wrttten  hki  life;  but  he  was  not  quaUfled  for  it,  haTtnf  Utile  sirmiMthj  with 
Banyan  aa  a  Reformer.  Bead  an  excellent  artlde  in  the  79tli  nunriier  ofthe  Votih  ABMrtaaa  Brvtewt 
sbo»  another  in  Macanlaif*!  Mlsoellaniet,  L  4it.  From  the  tetter  I  cannot  but  estmel  tte  Mkmtatt 
— **Tbo  style  of  Banyan  la  deUgbtftai  to  erery  reader,  and  Invaluable  aa  a  atndy  lo  every  p«no»  who 
wlabes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the  Eofrliah  langaage.  Tbe  vocabulary  la  ||»  a»)«>iilii|  of 
tbe  common  people.  There  la  not  an  ezpresalon,  if  we  except  a  few  te^nloal  tcnns  of  ttwoiiy, 
wbl^  would  pnsxle  tbe  mdeat  peaaant.  We  have  observed  aeveral  pageo  which  do  not  OMrtala  a 
single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  oMant  to  say. 
For  raapiifloence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisltJon,  for  every  yrpose  of 
tbe  poet,  tlte  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  liomely  dbdect,  the  dialect  of  plain  vrorklnv^sea,  was  per* 
foctly  sulBoltfDt.  There  is  no  booli  In  our  Uteratnre  on  whidi  we  would  so  readOy  state  tte  Boat  of 
the  unpoBaled  KnsUsh  langaage,  no  booh  wtaleh  shows  so  weU  how  rkli  that  langnaga  is  ia  Bo  9W 
proper  wcntth,  and  how  little  it  baa  been  improved  by  aU  that  it  baa  borrowed.**  Aadi^Bla:  oWe 
are  not  aflraid  to  aay,  that,  though  there  were  many  clever  men  In  England  during  tha  ktler  half  of 
the  aeventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two  minda  which  poaaeaaed  the  hnaginativ  BwoKy  la  a 
Very  eminent  degree.   One  of  thoae  minda  produced  tbe  '  Iluradlae  Lost,*  tbe  other  tha  *  Fflgi1ai*s 


■  •*  What  1  tlicoe  hIgUy  fovored  Christians  in  Doubting  Castle  I  Is  it  possibls^  after  havlatg  travaOsd 
ao  for  In  the  way  of  salvation,  seen  so  many  glorlona  things  In  the  way,  experienced  so  orach  of  Iha 
fTRce  and  love  of  their  Lord,  and  having  so  often  proved  his  fidtbfUlness,  yet  after  all  this  to  get 
Into  Itoubtiny  Castle  I    Is  not  tbbi  strange  r    No,  it  is  commonH  the  strongest  Chrtstiaas  are  Ihible  ta 

r,  and  giit  out  of  the  way,  aad  then  to  he  heeK  with  wry  great  aad  dtstrcMtat  doahCa-** 
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to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a  couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into 
his  dungeon,  for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her 
abo  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she  asked  him 
what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were  bound, 
and  he  told  her.  Then  she  counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose 
in  the  morning,  he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  gprievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first  falls  to  rating  them  as  if 
diey  were  dogs,  although  they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste : 
then  he  falls  upon  them,  and  beats  them  fearfully,  in  such  sort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  themselves,  or  turn  them  upon  the 
floor.  This  done,  he  withdraws,  and  leaves  them  there  to  condole 
their  misery,  and  to  mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  day 
they  spent  their  time  in  nothing;  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamentations. 
The  next  night  she  talked  with  her  husband  about  them  further, 
and  understanding  that  they  were  yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to 
eounsel  them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning 
was  come,  he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per- 
cmving  them  to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he  had  given 
them  the  day  before,  he  told  them,  that  since  they  were  never  like 
to  come  out  of  that  place,  their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to 
make  an  end  of  themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison : 
For  why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  attended 
with  so  much  bitterness  ?  But  they  desired  him  to  let  them  go ; 
with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon  them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had 
doubtless  made  an  end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one 
€i  his  fits,  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into  fits,) 
and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  wherefore  he  withdrew, 
and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider  what  to  do.  Then  did  the  pri- 
soners consult  between  themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his 
ooansei  or  no :  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse : — 

Chr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do  ?  The  life  that 
we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out  of  hand.  ''  My  soul  chooseth  strang- 
ling rather  than  life,'*  and  the  ffrave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  this 
donjon !     Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant  ? 

£tape.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and  death  would 
be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus  for  ever  to  abide  ;  but  let 
OS  ccmsider,  the  Lord  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going  hath 
said,  **  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  :**  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ; 
much  more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill  our- 
seWes.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but  commit  murder  on 
bis  own  body  ;  but  for  one  to  kill  himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul 
at  once.  And,  moreover,  my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the 
grave ;  but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain  the 
murderera  go?  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life.  4nd  let 
X 
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us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are  not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  De- 
spair :  others,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him 
as  well  as  we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  Grod,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause  that  Giant 
Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  may  forget 
to  lock  us  in ;  or  that  he  may  in  a  short  time  have  another  of  his 
fits  before  us,  and  may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs  ?  and  if  ever  that 
should  come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to  pluck  up 
the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost  to  get  from  under  his 
hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did  not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  how- 
ever, my  brother,  let  us  be  patient,  and  endure  awhile :  the  time 
may  come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us  not  be 
our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hopeful  at  present  did 
moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ;  so  they  continued  together  (in 
the  dark)  that  day  in  their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down  into  the  dun- 

feon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had  taken  his  counsel ;  but  when 
e  came  there  he  found  them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for 
now,  what  for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
Wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could  do  little  but 
breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them  alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into 
a  grievous  rage,  and  told  them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his 
counsel,  it  should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never  been 
bom. 

At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that  Christian  fell 
into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  to  himself  again,  they  renewed 
their  discourse  about  the  giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they 
had  best  take  it  or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for 
doing  it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  reply  as  foUoweth  :— 

Iwpe.  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest  thou  not  how  valiant 
thou  nast  been  heretofore  T  Apollyon  could  not  crush  thee,  nor 
could  all  that  thou  didst  hear,  or  see,  or  feel  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death :  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amazement  host 
thou  already  gone  through,  and  art  thou  now  nothing  but  fear  ? 
Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dunc^eon  with  thee,  a  far  weaker  roan 
by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also  this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well 
as  thee,  and  hath  also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth, 
and  with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  h'ght.  But  let  us  exercise  a 
little  more  patience :  remember  how  thou  playedst  the  man  at 
Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither  afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage, 
nor  yet  of  bloody  death  ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  Uie 
shame  that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up  with 
patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and  his  wife  being 
a-bed,  she  asked  concerning  the  prisoners,  and  if  they  had  taken 
nis  counsel ;  to  which  he  rephed,  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they 
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choose  nther  to  bear  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves.  Then  said  she,  Take  them  into  the  castle-yard  to-mor- 
row, and  show  them  the  bones  and  skulls  of  those  thou  hast  already 
despatched,  and  make  them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end, 
thoa  wilt  also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  dcme  their  fellows 
before  them. 

Sp  when  the  morning  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to  them  again, 
aikd  takes  them  into  the  castle-yard,  and  shows  them  as  his  wife 
had  bidden  him.  These,  said  he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are, 
once :  and  they  trespassed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done : 
mif  when  I  thought  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  will  do  you ;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  den  again ;  and  with 
that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thither. 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  lamentable  case, 
S8  before.  Now,  when  night  was  come,  and  when  Mrs.  Diffi- 
dence and  her  husband  the  giant  were  got  to  bed,  they  began  to 
reoew  their  discourse  of  their  prisoners ;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant 
wondered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  counsel  bring 
them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wife  replied,  I  fear,  said  she, 
that  they  five  in  hope  that  some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that 
they  have  picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  which  they  hope 
to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  my  dear  ?  said  the  giant ;  I  will 
therefore  search  them  in  the  morning;. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they  began  to  pray,  and 
continued  in  prayer  till  almost  break  of  day.^ 

Now,  a  httie  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as  one  half 
amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech :  What  a  fool  (quoth 
he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinking  dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well 
walk  at  liberty !  I  have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle.  Then 
said  Hopefol,  That's  good  news,  good  brother ;  pmck  it  out  of  thy 
boeom  and  tiy." 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began  to  try  at 
the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave  back, 
and  the  door  flew  open  with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both 
came  out.     Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 


1  «*Wl»il  pny  In  custody  of  Olaut  Despair,  in  the  inldtt  of  IkMiMIiwCMtIt;  umI  when  tlwlr  fcDf 
toonctat  tbem  thiere,  tool  Ye«.  Mind  this,  ye  pUprlms.  Te  are  exhorted,  *I  will  Uiat  men  ^nqr 
efwywhere,  wltboot  donbtinf .'  l  Tim.  IL  8.  We  can  be  in  no  place  but  Ood  can  bear;  nor  in  any 
dieamatanea  bat  Ood  ia  able  to  deliver  firou.  And  be  aaanred,  wbrn  toe  spirit  of  prayer  oonia% 
MNcnnoe  fa  nigh  at  band,    to  it  was  here.** 

■  "FredouB  proalael  Tbe  promises  of  Ood  in  Christ  are  the  lUb  of  fldth,  and  the  qtd^eners  of 
pnyer.  O  how  oft  do  we  neglect  God's  great  and  predoos  promises  in  Christ  Jesus,  while  doubts 
tad  despair  keep  as  prisoners.  8o  It  was  with  these  pilgrims:  they  were  kept  nndar  hard  bondaga 
•r  aoal  fBT  fbnr  days.  Henoe  we  see  what  it  Is  to  grioye  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  ahoohl  dread  It;  lor 
hsattly  is  the  Comfbrter;  and  if  he  withdraws  his  lnflaenoes»  who  or  what  can  comfbrt  as  r* 
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castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also.  After*  he 
went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  too ;  but  that  lock 
went  very  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrust  open 
the  door  to  mske  their  escape  with  speed ;  but  tmit  gate,  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  waked  Giant  Despair,  who, 
hastily  rising  to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  his 
fits  took  him  again,  so  that  he  could  hj  no  means  go  after  them. 
Then  they  went  on,  and  came  to  the  kmg*s  highway,  and  so  were 
safe,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile,  they  began  to  con- 
trive with  themselves  what  they  should  do  at  that  stile  to  prevent 
those  that  should  come  after  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Qiant 
Despair.  So  they  consented  to  erect  tnere  a  pillar,  and  to  en- 
grave upon  the  stile  thereof  this  sentence : — *'  Over  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  who 
despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks  to  destroy 
his  holy  pilgrims.'*  Many,  therefore,  that  followed  after,  read 
what  was  written,  and  escaped  the  danger.* 


ROBERT  BARCLAT.    1648^1690. 

RoBEKT  Bakclat,  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  Sodetj  of  Friends,  wat 
bom  in  Elginshire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,'  soatfa-east  of  the  Moray  ftidi, 
December  23, 1648,  of  a  highly  respectable  fiimily.  After  receiving  die  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  stadies 
under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  8oots*  College  in  that 
capitaL  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  might  have  prored  perma* 
nently  injurious,  had  not  young  Barclay  been  possessed  of  the  stricteet  moral 
principles,  and  the  highest  sense  of  filUd  obligation :  for  he,  by  his  deportment 
and  character,  had  endeared  himself  so  to  his  uncle  that  he  offered  to  make 
him  his  heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  vpon  him,  if  he  would 
remain  in  France.  But  his  fiither,  knowing  that  his  son  was  strongly  inclined 
to  join  the  Papal  church,  directed  him  to  return  home.  He  did  not  hesitate 
between  what  mmted  interest  and  duty,  and  at  once  abandoned  all  his  pro»> 
I)ects  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement,  to  comply  with  his  &ther*s  wishes. 
Such  filial  obedience  is  never  leA  witliout  a  wimess.  In  Barclay^s  case  the 
blessing  that  attended  it  was  most  signal.  Had  he  remained  in  France, 
tlKmgh  his  wealth  might  have  surrounded  him  with  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  in 
all  probability  he  would  never  have  been  known  after  his  death.  But  he  re- 
turned, and  gained  a  world-wide  fame.  He  returned,  and  became  the  ablest 
expounder  of  a  sect,  that  of  a  Md  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  otliers  in  three  great 


I  obMrmtkntt,  and  the  experlenee  we  have  had  In  Ood*!  deaBaf  wHi  otf 
eotils,  are  made  of  apeclid  and  peeollar  nee  to  evr  Mtow-Chrtattauu.** 
t  Not  In  BdliiHnih,  aa  atatad  hj  WDHam  Fenn. 
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«Blgeet%  insepuaUy  oonneoted  wi&  practicai*  Christianity^— Intemp^nnoe, 
filBTeiy,  and  War  > 

.  A  short  time  before  young  Barclay  left  France,  his  father  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  views  and  principles  of  a  sect  which  had  existed  only  ten  years 
— 4he  Quakers.  On  his  return,  Robert,  after  giving  to  the  subject  a  degree  of 
tfiought  and  investigation  almost  beyond  his  years,  followed  the  example  of 
Us  &ther,  though  only  nineteen.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
€f  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
Uttory ;  and  seeing  how  much  the  Friends  were  misunderstood  and  abused, 
)m  wrote  several  works  in  their  defence,  and  in  explanation  of  their  princi- 
plat.  But  the  great  work  on  which  his  Suae  rests  is  entitled  » An  Apology 
tx  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and  practised  by  the 
"Ptople  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers."  The  effect  produced  by  this  able  work 
lOOn  became  visible,  for  it  proved  beyond  dispute  that  this  proscribed  sect 
professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was  capable  of  being  defended  by  strong, 
if  not  unanswerable  arguments.  Some  portions  of  this  work  became  the 
iofajeet  of  very  animated  controversy,  not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  oonti- 
MBt  This  occasioned  Barclay  to  appear  again  in  defence  of  his  principles. 
He  also  wrote  to  vindicate  the  internal  arrangements  and  government  of  the 
FHends.'  He  wrote,  besides,  two  treatises  on  Peace,  declaring  his  opinion  that 
all  war  is  indefensible,  on  account  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of 
universal  benevolence.  One  of  these  he  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
several  princes  of  Europe,  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen. 

M  The  latter  years  of  Robert  Barclay's  life  were  spent  in  die  qidet  of  his 
frmily,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable  virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of 
exercise.  Ho  died  October  3,  1690,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age— the 
prime  of  life— his  death  having  been  occasioned  by  a  vwlent  fever,  which 
came  on  immediately  after  his  return  from  a  religious  visit  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland.  His  moral  character  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and  his  temper 
was  so  well  regulated,  that  he  was  never  scon  in  anger.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life,  and  in  his  intercour8e  witli  tlio  world,  ho  was  conspicuous  for  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  practical  influence.'* 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  Dedication  of  his  great  work,  the  « Apology," 
to  Charles  U.  It  has  been  justly  praised  for  its  high  and  fearless  tone  of 
Christian  fiuthfulness  and  independent  truth ;  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  it 
was  written  and  published  in  times  of  great  licentiousness,  and  servility  to  the 
niguing  monarch. 

DEDICATION  TO  CHARLES   SECOND. 

As  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it  is  far  from  me 
to  use  this  epistle  as  an  engine  to  flatter  thee,  the  usual  design  of 
such  works :  and  therefore  I  can  neither  ledicate  it  to  thee,  nor 

1  ABdwkit  odMnrttaa  practical  is  Of  any  worth  r  «« Ha  abaU  reward  aTerr  man  aoo<Mnlliic  to  hki 
waaxs:"  Matt.  xrL  17.  **Inaainii6h  aa  yv  have  bovs  a  onto  one  of  the  leasts  ye  have  nova  It  onto 
lla:^  Matt.  xxv.  4f.  **  Te  see  Uien  bow  that  by  worka  a  man  la  jnatMed,  and  not  by  adth  only:" 
James  U.  U.  **  What  doth  Uie  Lord  require  of  thee  bat  to  no  JnaOy,  and  to  lore  nmey,  and  to 
>«lk  tamUy  with  thyOodr  MloahTl.8.  *«If  no  MCh  bellTlncnor  yetavallahla  to  jutifleatloB 
wthoot  worka,  then  works  are  necessary  to  Justiflcation.'*— Jardby. 

t  The  three  freafc  seonnes  of  the  haman  raoek  which  have  done  mora  than  eivary  thing  tftae  to 
dap  adi  and  brataMae  man,  and  therefore  are  roost  diametrically  oppoaed  to  the  prindplee  and  I 
lass  of  Htan,  who  came  tobring  **r*Ae*  on  earth  and  aoon-wu.!.  to  i 
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ciaTe  thy  patronage,  as  if  thereby  I  mi^t  hare  more  confidoioe 

to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hopeful  of  its  snceesB.  To 
Qod  alone  I  owe  what  I  have,  and  that  more  immediately  in  mat- 
ters spiritual,  and  therefore  to  Him  alone,  and  to  the  service  of 
His  truth,  I  dedicate  whatever  work  He  brings  forth  in  me,  to 
whom  only  the  praise  and  honor  appertain,  whose  truth  needs  not 
the  patronage  of  worldly  princes.  His  arm  and  power  being  thai, 
alone  by  which  it  is  propagated,  established,  and  confirmed.  *    * 

There  is  no  king  in  the  world,  who  can  so  experimentally  testify 
of  Gkxl's  providence  and  goodness ;  neither  is  there  any,  who  mhoB- 
so  many  free  people,  so  many  true  Christians;  which  thing, 
renders  thy  government  more  honorable,  thvself  more  consider- 
able, than  the  accession  of  many  nations  filled  with  slavish  and 
superstitions  souls. 

Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity;  thou  knowest 
what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country,  to  be  ovenruled,  as 
well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon,  the  throne ;  and  being  oppressed,  thou 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  Qod  and 
man:*  if  after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou  dost 
not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  Him,  who 
remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  follow 
lust  and  vanity ;  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation. 

Against  which  snare,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of  those  that 
may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thee  to  evil ;  the  most  excellent 
and  prevalent  remedy  will  be,  to  apply  thyself  to  that  light  of 
Christ,  which  shineth  in  thy  conscience,  which  neither  can  nor 
will  flatter  thee,  nor  sufler  thee  to  be  at  ease  in  thy  sins ;  but  doth 
and  will  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  thee,  as  those  that  are 
foUowers  thereof  have  also  done. 

Qod  Almighty,  who  hath  so  signally  hitherto  visited  thee  with 
His  love,  so  touch  and  reach  thy  heart,  ere  the  day  of  thy  visitation 
be  expired,  that  thou  may  est  efiectually  turn  to  Him,  so  as  to 
improve  thy  place  and  station  for  His  name.  So  wisheth,  so 
prayeth. 

Thy  faithful  friend  and  subject, 

Robert  BaroljlT. 

AGAINST   TrrLBS  OF   HONOR. 

We  afRrm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  either 
to  jrive  or  receive  these  titles  of  honor,  as  Your  Holiness,  Your 
Majesty,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminency,  &c. 


1  A  BtmllBr  ■cntteient  waa  ninvMeil  by  'Wmtain  Flnckney,  In  the  Maryluad  Kouk  of 
im :  •'  It  will  not  do  tbtu  to  TArz  Nke  pMtoaophen^  mad^  m  wJamholden,  act  lik« 
fyninta ;  to  be  perpctnallf  Mrmonlilnff  It,  with  Mbertj  fbr  o«r  text,  and  Mtaal  oppfweton  tar  am 
oonawntarjr.'*  So,  Mao,  Bdwiird  RuiibtOD,  In  hia  letter  to  GeMwal  WaaMngton :  *•  Mu  is  new  ■• 
truly  odkma  lu  when  he  Infllcia  «|wn  othmthat  which  he  hinaelf  abowt—tae* 
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because  these  titles  aie  no  part  oi  the!  obedieaoe  which 
is  doe  to  magistrates  or  superiors ;  neither  doth  the  giving  them 
«dd  to  or  diminish  from  that  subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which 
oonsists  in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not  in  titltt 
and  desiflnations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any  such  thles  aw 
used,  either  under  the  law  or  the  cospel ;  but  that,  in  spoddng  to 
IdngB,  princes,  or  nobles,  they  used  only  a  simple  conpcUation,  as, 
**0  King  !*'  and  that  without  any  further  designatioo,  «a¥e,  pc;r- 
haps,  the  name  of  the  person,  as,  ''  O  Kinfir  Agrippa,*'  ^. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most  frequently  to 
lie ;  because  the  persons  obtaining  these  titles,  either  by  election 
or  hereditarily,  may  frequently  be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in 
them  deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  whom  it 
it  said,  *«Your  Excellency,**  having  nothing  of  excellency  in 
them ;  and  who  is  called,  **  Your  Grace,*'  appear  to  be  an  enemy 
to  grace  ;  and  he  who  is  called  ''  Tour  Honor,*'  is  known  to  he 
base  and  ignoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent, 
OQght  to  olmge  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
ffood.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in  bo  doing, 
irom  the  just  judgment  of  Qod,  that  will  make  me  count  for  every 
idle  word.  And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians  should 
be  ashamed  that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  God, 
should  be  among  them.  •  •  »  • 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  ^  Holiness,"  ^  Emioency,'*  and 
^Excellency,"  used  among  the  Papists  to  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
Ac.;  and  "Grace,"  "LoiSship,"  and  "Worship,"  used  to  the 
clergy  among  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usurpa- 
tion. For  if  they  use  "  Holiness"  and  "  Grace"  because  these 
things  ought  to  be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to 
usurp  that  peculiarly  to  themselves  ?  Ought  not  holiness  and 
grace  to  be  in  eyery  Christian  ?  And  so  every  Christian  should 
say  *•  Your  Holiness,'*  and  *•  Your  Grace,**  one  to  another.  Next, 
how  can  they  in  reason  claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practisea 
and  receivea  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  whose  suc- 
cessors they  pretend  tney  are ;  and  as  whose  successors  (and  no 
otherwise)  thejnselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  hon  r  they  seek 
is  due  to  them  ?  Now,  if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  ad- 
mitted such  honor  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  ?  If  they 
say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find  no  such  thing 
in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speak  to  the  apostles  without 
any  such  denomination,  neither  saying,  "  If  it  please  your  Grace, ' 
"your  Holiness,"  nor  " your  Worship ;"  they  are  neitner  called 
My  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  noi 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  but  singly  Peter 
and  Paul :  and  that  not  only  in  the  Scripture,  but  for  tome  hu- 
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dieds  of  yean  afler :  so  that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of 
the  apostasy.*  For  if  these  titles  arise  either  from  the  office  or 
worth  of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostles  de- 
served them  better  than  any  now  that  call  for  them.  But  the  case 
is  plain ;  the  apostles  had  tne  holiness,  the  exceUency,  the  grace ; 
and  because  they  were  holy,  excellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither 
used  nor  admitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holinett, 
excellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  satisfy  their  ambi- 
tious and  ostentatious  mind,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  their 
hypocrisy. 

PifUily,  as  to  that  title  of ''  Majesty'*  usually  ascribed  to  princes, 
we  do  not  find  it  c^ven  to  any  such  in  the  Holy  Scripture ;  but  that 
it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  ascribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the 
Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this  title  to 
himself,  who  at  that  time  received  a  sufficient  reproof,  by  a  sudden 
judgment  which  came  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  all  the  compelk- 
tions  used  to  princes  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  round, 
nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives 
him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among  Christians 
in  the  primitive  times. 


ROBERT  BOYLE.     1626—1692. 


RoBXKT  BoTLX,  the  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  was  bom  at  Lis- 
more,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  January  25, 1626.  When  eight  years  of  ago  he 
entered  Eton  School,  and  having  pursued  his  studies  there  with  great  soccess 
for  one  so  young,  he  was  sent  with  his  brother  Francis,  who  had  lately  mar- 
ried, to  travel  upon  the  continent  At  Geneva  he  and  his  brother  remained 
for  some  time,  and  pursued  their  studies,  Robert  resuming  his  mathematics,  in 
which  he  had  been  initiated  at  Eton. 

An  anecdote,  which  explains  the  cause  of  his  first  attention  to  madiematical 
fubjects,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  it  not  only  indicates  the 
early  development  of  his  reasoning  powers,  but  exhibits,  in  a  striking  mamier, 
a  general  and  important  &ct  in  education.  When  at  Eton  School,  and  before 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  while  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  some  io> 
mances  were  put  into  his  hands  to  divert  and  amuse  him.  His  good  habits 
of  study  were  thereby  so  weakened,  that  on  his  restoration  to  health  he  found 
it  difficult  to  fix  his  attention  to  any  one  subject  To  recover  his  former  habits 
he  resorted  to  an  expedient  certainly  remarkable  for  one  so  young.  He  ap 
plied  himself  forcibly  to  "the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots,  and  es- 
pecially those  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra  which  so  entirely  exnctthe 

1  '*TlM  kiU*  of  BabU  ooRMponds  with  tbt  tltt*  * Ooelor  of  Dirlnltj,*  ••  ftppUtd  to  mlniMon  of 
ttko  (oapol;  and  m  ikr  m  I  oan  mo,  tlw  spirit  of  tho  teTiovr*!  oomouad  ii  rioUtod  bj  tho  roooptlva 
of  ra«h  a  tltlo.  ••  it  would  baro  boon  by  tboir  boing  oallod  Rabbi.  It  makoa  a  diatlnetloii  aoMog 
■daiiton,  tosdlag  to  ongondor  prldo  and  a  mom  of  aaporioritj  in  tbooo  who  oblaia  it;  and  odyjt 
and  a  mum  of  inferioritj  in  tbooo  wbo  do  not ;  and  ii  In  ita  whole  spirit  and  toadonej  contrary  to 
tho  *aiBiplioity  that  la  in  Chriat.'  **— itOort  JlonMO.  la  not  tho  samo  argnmeat  aa  strong  agalast 
Mm  litla  of  **BaTtrmi,'*  a  vord  whieh  is  Croad  bnl  onoa  in  Iha  Soriptnrai^  and  thara  appUsd  to 
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rliole  mind,  that  the  smallest  distraction  or  heedlessness  constrains  us  to  le- 
0«r  €mi  trouble,  and  re-begin  the  operation."  This  had  the  desired  eflSsot 
t  gave  also  a  permanent  directicm  to  his  talents,  and  was  the  commencement 
f  that  series  of  phiJo«K>pbical  investigations  and  discoveries  which  have  ren- 
tared  hia  name  inmiortal. 

He  quitted  G^encva  in  1641,  and  spent  the  next  winter  in  Florenoe.  Dur- 
Bg  hit  stajT  in  this  city,  the  famous  astronomer  GalilcH)  died  at  a  village  in 
be  widmty.  He  thence  visited  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  and  in  1644  he 
Mumed  with  hie  brother  to  England.  He  found  that  his  fiuher,  who  had 
■moved  from  Ireland  to  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  recently  died,  and 
bat  he  himself  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  manor  at  Stalbridge,  with 
dier  property.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  been 
ngagied  in  study.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  « Invisible  Col- 
Bge,*^  as  he  calls  it,  which,  after  the  Restoration,  became  the  Royal  Society, 
n  1654  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the  favorableneM  of 
be  place  to  retirement,  study,  and  philosophical  intercourse.  During  his  re- 
idanoe  here  he  made  great  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  though  he  did  not 
Bvent  it,  as  some  have  stated. 

But  Boyle  did  not  devote  all  his  time  to  Natural  Philosophy :  he  gave  a  por- 
ioo  of  it  to  the  smdy  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
leripturos  themselves.  He  also  took  an  interest  in  every  plan  for  the  circula- 
iOD  of  the  Word  of  Trutb,  and  as  a  member  of  the  East  India  Company,  hi 
676,  pressed  upon  that  body  the  duty  of  promoting  Christianity  in  the  East 
le  continued  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
DMjphy,  and  like  Newton  he  will  ever  be  known  as  a 


•flafAdona  tmdtr  of  tba  w«rka  of  Ood, 
And  In  his  woffd  i 


He  died  on  the  30tli  of  December,  (Old  Style,)  1691. 

The  writings  of  Boyle  are  very  voluminous,  the  greater  part  being  on  sob* 
sets  of  mechanical  philosophy ;  though  he  wrote  not  a  few  on  moral  subjects.* 
If  the  latter  are  ^  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  tlie  Holy  Scrii)tures  ;*'  "Os- 
iMAnnl  Reflections  on  several  Subjects  ;*'  «*  Considerations  about  the  Recon- 
flableness  of  Reason  and  Religion;"  *(The  Christian  Virtuoso,"  showing 
bat  **by  being  addicte<l  to  experimental  philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted 
ban  indisposed  to  be  a  good  Cliristian,"  &c.  As  a  man,  it  is  said  of  him  by 
t  biographer,  that  **his  benevolence,  both  in  action  and  sentiment,  distin- 
[oithed  him  from  others  as  much  as  his  acquirements  and  experiments :  and 
bat,  in  an  age  wlien  toleration  was  unknown."  He  has  been  styled  tlie  au- 
bor  of  the  **  New  or  Experimental  Philosophy,"  but  it  shoulrl  always  be  re- 
ollected  that  Bacon  pointed  out  the  way.  "  Tlie  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,"  says 
iCr.  Hughes,'  <*  was  the  person  who  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  nature 
0  succeed  to  the  labors  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  Lonl  Bacon, 
lyiiuiumerable  experiments,  he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  diose  plans  and 
Mlines  of  science  which  his  predecessor  had  sketched  out  His  life  was 
imt  iu  the  pursuit  of  nature,  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  chnng(*s, 
md  in  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  adoration  of  its  divine  Author." 
lifbop  Burnet  sums  up  a  brilliant  eulogium  of  bis  character  in  tlie  following 
train: — "I  will  not  amuse  you  witli  a  list  of  his  astoni8hi..g  knnwlc:!ge,  or 
if  his  great  performances  in  this  way.     They  are  highly  value<l  all  the  world 


1  Bis  eompleCe  works  were  pabllibed  tn  1744,  by  Dr.  Dlrrh,  m  S  vols.  IbiM 
t  ttiMtlar,  Wo.  tM. 
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orer,  and  his  name  is  eyeiywhere  mentioned  with  particular  characteit  of 
respect  Few  men,  if  any,  have  been  known  to  have  made  so  great  a  ooni- 
pass,  and  to  have  been  so  exact  in  all  parts  of  it,  as  Boyle." 

THE   STUDY   OF   NATURAL   PHIL080PHT   FAVORABLK   TO   RKLIOI0N« 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philosopher,  as  such, 
hath  towards  heing  a  Christian,  is,  that  his  course  of  studies  con- 
duceth  much  to  settle  in  his  mind  a  firm  beUef  of  the  existence, 
and  divers  of  the  chief  attributes,  of  Grod ;  which  belief  is,  in  the 
order  of  things,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion  which 
itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  conse- 
quently to  that  in  particular  which  is  embraced  by  Christianii. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and  regular  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  excellent  structure  of  ftnimnli 
and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  subserviency  of  most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him, 
as  a  rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful,  orderly, 
and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system  of  things,  that  we 
call  the  world,  was  framed  by  an  author  supremely  powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
considerer.  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  experience,  which 
witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries  the  generality  of 
philosophers  and  contemplative  men  were  persuaded  of  this  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity,  by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  coiicluded, 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance,  or  to  any 
other  cause  than  a  divine  Being. 

The  works  of  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides 
the  impresses  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were, 
upon  their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and  ex- 
cellent tokens  and  efiects  of  divine  artifice  in  the  hidden  and  in 
nermost  recesses  of  them ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  discovered  by 
the  perfunctory  looks  of  oscitant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  re- 
quire, as  well  as  deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection 
of  inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers.  And  sometmies  in 
one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not  how  many  admirable  things, 
that  escape  a  vulgar  eye,  and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  that 
of  a  true  naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana 
tomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics,  and  chemistry.  But  treat 
ing  elsewhere  purposely  of  this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  saj, 
that  Qod  has  couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  thai 
the  clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of  their 
unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  he 
may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie  more  obvious.  And  the  more 
wonderful  things  he  discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more 
auxiliary  proofs  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  argn 
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ment,  drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts,  to  evince  that  there 
is  a  God ;  which  is  a  proposition  of  that  vast  weight  and  import- 
ance, that  it  ought  to  endear  every  thing  to  us  that  is  ahie  to  con- 
firm it,  and  afioitl  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  things. 

To  he  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  that  this  is  per- 
formed hy  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which,  from  its  function*  is 
called  visive,  will  give  a  man  hut  a  sorry  account  of  the  instru- 
ments and  manner  of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
Opificer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  "  formed  the  eye.'*  And 
he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of  vision,  will  not  think 
it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to  dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor 
study  the  hooks  of  mathematicians,  to  understand  vision ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance  of  the 
ofcan,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  comparison  of  the  ideas  tluit 
wul  be  suggested  of  both  of  them  to  him  that,  being  profoundly 
skilled  in  anatomy  and  optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the 
several  coats,  humors,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop 
tricai  instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  considered  the 
figure,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diaphaneity  or  opacity,  situation, 
and  connection  of  each  of  them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole 
eye,  shall  discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admi- 
rably this  tittle  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident  beams  of 
tight,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  completing 
the  lively  representation  of  the  aknost  infinitely  various  objects 

of  sight. 

•  ••••• 

It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and  skilful  scru- 
tiny of  the  works  of  Qod,  that  a  man  must  be,  by  a  rational  and 
afi£ctive  conviction,  engaged  to  acknowledge  with  the  prophet, 
that  the  Author  of  nature  is  ^*  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
in  working.*' 

DISCRIMINATION   NECESSARY   IN   READING   THE   SCRIPTURES. 

We  should  carefully  distinguish  betwixt  what  the  Scripture 
itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said«n  the  Scripture.  For  we  must 
not  look  upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  God  to  men,  or  as  a  body 
of  laws,  tike  our  EngUsh  statute-book,  wherein  it  is  the  legislrior 
that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the  people  ;  but  as  a  collection  of  com- 
posures of  very  difilering  sorts,  and  written  at  very  distant  times , 
and  of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  Grod  (as  St 
Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  both  excited 
and  assisted  them  in  penning  the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many 
othera,  besides  the  Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  sp«*aking 
there.  For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
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other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evidently  historical,  and  wont  to 
be  80  called,  there  are,  in  the  other  books,  many  passages  that  de- 
serve the  same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  th^y  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  things  done,  many  sayings  atid  expreasloiia 
are  recorded  that  either  belong  not  to  the  Author  of  the  Scriptoi^ 
or  mast  be  looked  upon  as  such  wherein  his  secretaries  penooate 
others.  So  that,  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only 
prophets,  and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  apeatking,  bat 
soldiers,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  such  other  sorts  df  penons, 
from  whom  witty  or  eloquent  things  are  not  (especially  when  they 
speak  ex  tempore)  to  be  expect^,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to 
impute  to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be  noted 
in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Author.  For  though*  not 
only  in  romances,  but  in  many  of  those  that  pass  for  true  historiet, 
the  supposed  speakers  may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  his- 
torian, yet  that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduced  were 
ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  or  other  eminent  men  for  parts  as 
well  as  employments ;  or  because  the  historian  does,  as  it  often 
happens,  give  himself  the  Hberty  to  make  speeches  for  them,  and 
does  not  set  down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said.  Whereas 
the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  them  truly  profesaea,  hav- 
ing not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables  in  what  tney  have  writ^ 
ten,  have  faithfully  set  down  the  sayings,  as  well  as  actions,  they 
record,  without  making  them  rather  congruous  to  the  conditioiis 
of  the  speakers  than  to  the  laws  of  truth. 


RICHARD  BAXTER.    1615^1691. 


Fxw  writers  in  the  English  langruage  have  obtained  a  wider  fame  than  (he 
celebrated  non-conformist'  divine,  Richard  Baxter.  He  was  horn  at  Rowdoti, 
a  small  village  in  Shropshire,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1615.  Being  sen- 
ously  impressed  at  an  early  age,  it  was  his  great  desire  to  enter  one  of  the 
universides,  and  study  for  the  ministry.  But  want  of  means  prevented  the 
£3rmer,  though  he  was  enabled  to  reacli  the  ultimate  object  of  his  wishes,  by 
studying  wi&  a  clei^man,  Mr.  Fraiyis  Garbett,  who  ocuducted  him  through 
a  course  of  theology,  and  gave  him  much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general 
reading.  In  1638  he  received  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England,  having 
at  that  time  no  scruples  on  the  score  of  subscription.  In  1640  he  was  invited 
to  preach  to  a  congregation  at  Kidderminster,  which  invitation  he  aoeeptml, 
and  there  laboretl  many  years  with  signal  suooeas.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  he  sided  with  the  parliament,  and  of  course  after  the  Restoration  he  had 


t  In  the  jmt  iMt,  two  ftmn  after  the  BestoraOon  of  caarlea  U^  a  law  waa  paaaed,  eallad  tha  Aat 
or  UuUbrmity,  which  ei^)oiBed  upon  every  benefleed  person,  not  only  to  use  the  Prayer-book,  baft  to 
declare  his  ailment  and  content  to  erery  part  of  It,  wtth  many  oUier  very  aevere  reatrlctSom.  It  had 
tho  eAct  of  banishing  at  onee  two  thonaand  divtnca  flron  the  pale  of  the  English  eharch,  who  aio 
■allBd**iroi.-eoBfbnBi8Ur  of  thto  miaber  waa 
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Uf  ■hue  of  the  Buffenngs  that  attended  all  the  noD-eoDihrmUt  divines.  On 
IhfB  aooeasion  of  James  IL,  1685,  be  was  arrested  by  a  warrant  from  that  most 
kthxoooB  of  men,  lord  chief  justice  Jeflfriesy.  for  some  passages  in  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,"  'supposed  hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was 
triad  fiv  sedition.  The  brutal  irsolence  and  t3rranny  of  Jeffries  on  this  trial 
IIBT6  Bgnalized  it  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings  on  legal  record. 
He  aoted  the  part  of  prosecutor  as  well  as  judge,  insulting  his  counsel  in  the 
ooanen  manner,  refusing  to  hear  his  witnesses,  and  saying  he  was  «  sony  that 
tho  Act  of  Indemnity  disabled  liim  from  hanging  him."  He  was  fined  five 
handled  marks,  and  sentenced  to  prison  till  it  was  paid.  He  was  confined  in 
prison  nearly  eight^m  months,  when  he  was  pardoned  and  the  fine  remitted. 
The  solitude  of  his  prison  was  enlivened  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
die  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife ;  for  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  many 
one  who  cheerfully  submitted  to,  and  shared  all  his  sufferings  on  the  score  of 
consoience.  He  lived  to  see  that  favorable  change  in  reference  to  reUgioas 
toleration  which  commenced  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  died  on  the  8*^ 
of  Beoember,  1691. 

Baxter  was  a  most  volnminoos  Mrriter,  above  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
treatises  of  his  being  enumerated.  Two  of  them,  the  "  Saint's  Everlasting 
Rest,**  and  the  *<  Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  have  been  extremely  popular,  and 
met  with  a  circulation  which  few  other  books  have  attained.  The  learned 
and  uilearned  have  alike  united  to  extol  them,  fbr  they  are  admirably  adapted 
tE>  persons  of  every  class  and  rank  in  life.  The  reason  is,  they  are  addrened 
t»  die  heart  and  to  the  conscience,  which  are  common  to  alk ;  that  they  ap- 
pertain to  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  are  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all ;  and  that  they  treat  of  those  eternal  things  in  which  the  king  and 
die  peasant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  an  equal  interest' 

Baxter  left  behind  him  a  *<  Narrative  of  tlie  most  Memorable  Passages  of 
his  Life  and  Times,"  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  after  his  deadi. 
It  is  here  we  find  tliat  review  of  his  religious  opinions,  written  in  die  latter 
part  of  his  life,  which  Coleridge*  speaks  of  as  one  of  the  most  remarkablo 
pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
fiivorite  books.    The  following  are  some  extracts  from  it  >— 

EXPBRIENCB   OF   HUMAN   CHARACTER. 

I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  heretofore 
I  did.  I  see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they 
were,  but  have  more  imperfections ;  and  that  nearer  approach  and 
fuller  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and  faulty  than 
their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  And  I  find  that  few  are  so 
bad  as  either  malicious  enemies  or  censorious  separating  profes- 
tors  do  imagine.  In  some,  indeed,  I  find  that  human  nature  is 
corrupted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils  than  I  once  thought  any 
on  earth  had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  there  ib 
more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify  for  Qod 
and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 

I  less  admire  gifts  of  utterance,  and  bare  profession  a(  religion, 


1  Dr.  Xnaa  Bunm  bM  nld,tlMt  •'lili  pfsfltktf  wrldnfi  irare  MTvr  Mended,  sad  Mi  wntiwreNM 
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than  I  once  did ;  and  hare  much  more  chanty  for  many  who,  by 
the  want  of  gifbs,  do  make  an  obscurer  profession  than  they,  l 
once  thought  that  almost  all  that  could  pray  movingly  and  flaentiTt 
and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  samts.  But  experience  hath 
opened  to  me  what  odious  crimes  may  consist  with  high  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  persons,  not  noied  for 
any  extraordinary  profession,  or  forwardness  in  reliffioo,  but  only 
to  live  a  quiet  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after  loand  to  have 
long  lived,  as  ^r  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and  sanctified 
life ;  only,  their  prayers  and  duties  were  by  accideilt  kept  secret 
from  other  men's  observation.  Yet  he  that  upon  this  pretence 
would  confound  the  Rodly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well  go  about 
to  lay  heaven  and  hell  together. 

DESIRE    OF    APPROBATION. 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  of  self- 
denial  and  humility,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  sur- 
feited with  human  applause :  and  all  worldly  things  «ppear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory,  when  we  have  tried  them  most.  Bot 
though  I  feel  that  this  nath  some  hand  in  the  effect,  yet,  as  fiir  as 
I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man's  nothingness,  and  Gted's 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  nave  most  to  dc, 
and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness  of 
eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  enect ;  which  some  have 
imputed  to  self-conceited ness  and  morosity. 

CHARACTER  OF   SIR  MATTHEW  HALS. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with  grtet  rea- 
son. He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomuch  that,  I  believe,  he 
would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than  do  an  onjust 
act :  patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man 
had  to  make  for  himself:  the  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of  the 
subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of 
his  majesty's  government ;  for,  with  some  other  upright  judges, 
he  upheld  the  nonor  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the 
reproach  of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  £veiy 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he  could  but 
bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he  was  judge ;  for  the  other 
judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London ;  for  when 
an  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controversies  that  hindered  it,  hb 
was  the  constant  judge,  who  for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and, 
by  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  im- 
pediments. 
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His  great  advantage  for  inaocency  was,  that  he  was  no  lover 
of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  garb  was  too  pkin ;  he  studiously 
avoided  aU  nnnecessarv  famiHarity  with  great  persons,  and  ail 
diat  manner  of  livmg  which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He 
kept  no  greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small  house, 
which*  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a  mind  to ;  but  caused 
a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know 
of  me  whether  I  were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would 
meddle  with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  any 
pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue  or  visitors ;  but 
not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He  continued  the  study  of  phy- 
sics and  mathematics  still,  as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself 
written  four  volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 
atheism,  Sadduceeism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and 
then  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and  then  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  Holy  Scripture,  answering  the  infidel's  objections 
against  Scripture.  It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious 
for  impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant  hours 
in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding,  that  while  he 
wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept 
close  to  work,  and  kept  in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuaae 
him  to  publish  them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  foundation 
points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did 
help  me  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  who 
take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  meetings,  &c.y 
took  him  for  an  excellently  righteous  moral  man ;  but  I,  who  heard 
and  read  his  serious  expressions  of  the  concernments  of  eternity, 
and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his 
life,  thought  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.  When  the  people 
crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he  openly  showed  me 
so  great  respect  before  them  at  the  door,  and  never  spake  a  word 
against  it,  as  was  no  small  encouragement  to  the  common  peopio 
to  go  on ;  though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 
seem  so  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be  against  the 
law.  He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  tne  time? , 
and  of  the  violence  and  foolishness  of  the  predominant  clerc^y* 
and  a  great  desirer  of  such  abatements  as  might  restore  us  all  to 
servioeableness  and  unity.  He  hod  got  but  a  very  small  estate* 
thoa^h  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  because  he  would  take 
but  little  money,  and  undertake  no  more  business  than  he  could 
well  despatch.  He  oflen  ofiered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign 
his  place,  when  he  was  blamed  for  doing  that  which  ha  supposed 
WHS  justice. 
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THBOLOOICAL   CONTROVERnfiS. 

My  mind  being  these  many  yean  immersed  in  studies  of  tliii 
nature,  and  having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  searching  what 
fiuhers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my 
genius  abhorring  confusion  and  equi  vocals,  I  came,  by  many  yean' 
Emger  study,  to  foresee  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  contiOTenies 
among  Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter; 
and  it  wounded  my  soul  to  perceive  what  work,  both  tynumicil 
and  unskilful,  disputing  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen  han- 
dled years  in  the  world  1  Experience,  since  the  year  1643,  till  this 
year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices, 
sidings,  and  censurings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and 
of  all  the  miscarriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which  have  been 
thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work  to  call  men  that 
are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  afiections,  and 
practices.  And  my  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the 
ministers  of  the  county  where  I  lived,  were  very  many  of  such  a 
peaceable  temper :  and  a  great  number  more  through  the  land,  by 
Gk)d's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavors  of  mine)  are  so  minded. 
But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more  against  me» 
and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 


JOHN  TILLOTSON.     1630—169^ 


JoHir  TiLLOTsoir,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  Sowerby,  in  York* 
shire,  in  1630.  His  father  was  a  strict  Puritan,  and  carefully  instilleil  his  own 
principles  into  the  mind  of  his  son,  and  in  1047  sent  him  to  Cambridge  to  be 
under  the  tuition  of  David  Clarkson,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine.  AAer 
leaving  college  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Edmund  Prideux,  the  attor- 
ney-general of  CromwelL  In  1661,  one  year  after  the  aoce88io&  of  Charlet 
IL,  he  complied  with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  consequently  aeon  received 
a  curacy  in  the  Established  Church ;  after  which  he  rose  suocessiTely,  through 
the  many  gradations,  till  in  1690  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
He  lived  to  ei\joy  his  new  honors  but  four  y^rs,  dying  in  1694^ 

The  sermons  of  Tillotsonare  his  principal  compositions,  and  so  very  popular 
was  he,  in  his  day,  as  a  preacher,  that  a  bookseller  gave  to  his  widow  two 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  copjrright  They  were  proposed  to 
divines  as  *<  models  of  correct  and  elegant  composition,"  but  they  will  not 
quite  bear  such  eulogy.  Perspicuity,  smoothness,  and  verbal  purity  belong  to 
them,  but  tiioy  do  not  possess  much  richness  or  vigor  of  thought.  Still,  how* 
ever,  his  writings  may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.' 


1  "The  aemwiM  orTmoCaoB  were,  tor  half  m  eentnnr,  more  read  then  any  In  our  Iiiiumim  i  fkey 
BOW  bougM  elBKMiai  waete  paper,  aitd  hardly  readataM."— BiMiw 

"■mpUeity  l»  the  great  beauty  of  TUlotMn's  manner.    His  ityle  Is  always  van,  Iniead,  nad  yw> 
n^eanoM,  but  mrelees  and  remiss;  too  often  ffceble  and  languid;  with  Itttle  beaoty  In  the 
tloa  of  Ms  sentenees,  wMek  an  flravMOtly  snArad  to  dntf  onhtvmontoMlyi 
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FALSE    AND   TRUB    PLEA8URB. 

Noihing  is  more  certain  in  reason  and  experience,  than  that 
every  inordinate  appetite  and  aflection  is  a  punishment  to  itself; 
and  is  perpetually  crossing  its  own  pleasure,  and  defeating  its 
oim  satisfaction,  by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at.  For  in- 
stance, intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  instead  of  delighting 
and  satisfying  nature,  doth  but  load  and  clog  it ;  and  instead  of 
quenching  a  natural  thirst,  which  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  do, 
eieales  an  unnatural  one,  which  is  troublesome  and  endless.  The 
pieosure  of  revenge^  as  soon  as  it  is  executed,  turns  into  grief  and 
pity,  groilt  and  remorse,  and  a  thousand  melancholy  wishes  that 
we  had  restrained  ourselves  from  so  unreasonable  an  act.  And 
the  same  is  as  evident  in  other  sensual  excesses,  not  so  fit  to  be 
described.  We  may  trust  Epicurus,  for  this,  that  there  can  be 
no  true  pleasure  without  temperance  in  the  use  of  pleasure.  And 
Qod  and  reason  hath  set  us  no  other  bounds  concerning  the  use 
of  sensual  pleasures,  but  that  we  take  care  not  to  be  injurious  to 
ooTselyes,  or  others,  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  them.  And  it  is 
▼ery  visible,  that  all  sensual  excess  is  naturally  attended  with  a 
doable  inconvenience :  as  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  it 
begets  bodily  pains  and  diseases :  as  it  transgresseth  the  rules  of 
reason  and  religion,  it  breeds  guilt  and  remorse  in  the  mind.  And 
these  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  two  greatest  evils  in  this  world ; 
a  diseased  body,  and  a  discontented  mind ;  and  in  this  I  am  sure 
I  speak  to  the  inward  feeling  and  experience  of  men ;  and  say 
nothing  but  what  every  vicious  man  finds,  and  hath  a  more  lively 
sense  of,  than  is  to  be  expressed  by  words. 

When  all  is  done,  there  is  no  pleasure  comparable  to  that  of 
innocency,  and  freedom  from  the  stings  of  a  s^ilty  conscience ; 
this  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  pleasure,  much  above  any  sensual 
delight.     And  yet  among  all  the  delights  of  sense,  that  of  health 

thich  is  the  natural  consequent  of  a  sober,  and  chaste,  and  regu- 
life^  is  a  sensual  pleasure  far  beyond  that  of  any  vice.  For  it 
is  the  life  of  life,  and  that  which  gives  a  grateful  relish  to  all  our 
other  enjoyments.  It  is  not  indeed  so  violent  and  transporting  a 
pleasure,  but  it  is  pure,  and  even,  and  lasting,  and  hath  no  guilt 
or  refi^ret,  no  sorrow  and  trouble  in  it,  or  afler  it :  which  is  a  worm 
that  in^ibly  breeds  in  ail  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures,  and 
makes  them  to  be  bitterness  in  the  end. 

SVIDSNCB   or   A   CREATOR   IN  THE   STRUCTURE   OF   THE    WORLD. 

How  often  might  a  man,  afler  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in 
a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  into 


■tmnfllk  or  sabUntty.  But  notwiihstaDdliic  Uieae  defecta,  rach  m  fflnrtani  "ntak  of  piety 
aai  pood  oonint  nuM  through  hU  works,  nich  an  earnest  and  scrkras  manacir,  and  ao  noeh  usrtul 
JaotfOUpn  coMrayd  In  a  style  so  pare,  natnral,  and  nnaflbdad,  aa  win  jMdy  ooaoMad  Mm  to  iHgh 
notd."— ■MMr'*  £«clww  OH  Mkrtche  tmd  Btlkt  IHtm,  Led.  six. 
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an  exact  poem,  yea,  ocso  much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose! 
And  may  not  a  little  book  be  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  this 
great  volume  of  the  world !  How  long  might  a  man  be  in  sprink- 
ling colors  upon  a  canvas  with  a  careless  hand,  before  they  could 
happen  to  make  the  exact  picture  of  a  man  ?  And  is  a  man  easier 
made  by  chance  than  this  picture?  How  long  might  twenty 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  several 
remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  would 
all  meet  upon  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file  in  the 
exact  order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be 
ima^ned,  than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter  should 
rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 

EDUCATION.* 

Such  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to  the  particular 
disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind  and  tide  together,  which  will 
make  the  work  go  on  amain :  but  those  ways  which  are  applied 
cioss  to  nature  are  h'ke  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a  stir 
and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  instilled  and 
dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in  such  a  measure,  as 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  them :  for  children  are  narrow- 
mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great  deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at 
once. 

Young  years  are  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon,  apt  to  be 
moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like  moist  and  soft  clay,  which 
is  pliable  to  any  form ;  but  soon  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is 
lo  be  made  of  it. 

Great  severities  do  often  work  an  efl^ect  '^uite  contrary  to  that 
which  was  intended;  and  many  times  those  who  were  bred  up  in 
a  very  severe  school,  hate  learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of  the 
cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So,  likewise,  an  en- 
deavor to  bring  children  to  piety  and  c^oodness  by  unreasonable 
strictness  and  ngor,  docs  oflen  beget  in  them  a  lasting  disgust  and 
prejudice  ac^inst  religion,  and  teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

FORMATION   OF    A    YOUTHFUL   MIND. 

Men  glory  in  raising  great  and  magnificent  structures,  and  find 
a  secret  pleasure  to  see  sets  of  their  own  planting  grow  up  and 


*■  **  Ajm  I  how  many  examples  are  now  presented  to  oar  memory,  of  yoanr  peraons  tba 
anxiously  and  expensively  be-schoolma»tjrred,  be^utored,  be-tectured,  any  toing  Init  BBVoano; 
wlm  Uave  reeefred  arms  and  amnionttton.  Instead  of  skill,  Htrength,  and  courage;  ▼amlsbed  ratber 
foN^  polished;  perlloasly  over^dvilixcd,  and  bbosI  pitiably  uncultivated  I  And  all  from  Inattention 
t«  ibe  method  dictated  by  nature  herself;— to  the  simple  truth,  that,  as  the  Ibrms  In  all  orfantaril 
rx  stenee,  so  mast  aU  tme  and  llvinr  knowledge  proceed  fbom  wmmi;  that  tt  may  be  trminod,  top- 
ported. fed, exdted.  toot eannever be tafond or ImpreMed."— CWriM^  •* JMm<** HL  tM. 
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floarish  ;  but  it  is  a  greater  and  more  glorious  work  to  build  up  a 
man ;  '.o  see  a  youth  of  our  own  planting,  from  the  small  beginnings 
and  advantages  we  have  given  him,  to  grow  up  into  a  considera- 
ble fortune,  to  take  root  in  the  world,  and  to  shoot  up  into  such  a 
height,  and  spread  his  branches  so  wide,  that  we  who  first  planted 
him  may  ourselves  find  comfort  and  shelter  under  his  shadow. 

WORLDLY    INFLUENCES. 

How  easily  are  men  checked  and  diverted  from  a  good  cause 
by  the  temptations  and  advantages  of  this  world !  How  many  are 
cold  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  by  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the 
world !  and  as  their  goods  and  estates  have  grown  greater,  their 
devotion  hath  grown  less.  How  apt  are  they  to  be  terrified  at  the 
apprehension  of  danger  and  suflerings,  and  by  their  fearful  imagi- 
nations to  make  them  greater  than  they  are,  and  with  the  people 
of  Israel  to  be  disheartened  from  all  future  attempts  of  entering 
into  the  land  of  promise,  because  it  is  full  of  giants  and  the  sons 
of  Anak  !  How  easily  was  Peter  frightened  into  the  denial  of  his 
Master!  And  when  our  Saviour  was  apprehended,  how  did  his 
disciples  forsake  him  and  fly  from  him !  and  though  they  were 
constant  afterwards  to  the  death,  yet  it  was  a  great  while  before 
they  were  perfectly  armed  and  steeled  against  the  fear  of  suffering. 


HENRY  VAUGHAN.     1621—1695. 


HsiTBT  Vauohait,  the  "  Silurest,"  as  he  called  himself,  from  thut  imrt  of 
Wales  whose  inhabitants  were  the  ancient  SihtrUy  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  Usk,  in  Brecknockshire,  in  1621,  and  in  1638,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
entered  Oxford.  He  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  retiring 
to  his  home  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  eminent  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  was  esteemed  by  scholars,  says  Wood,  "an  inge 
nioas  person,  but  proud  and  kumorouM.'^    He  died  in  1695. 

Vanghan's  first  publication  was  entitled  «Olor  Iscanus,^  a  Collection  of  some 
Select  Poems  and  Translations."  In  his  latter  days  he  became  very  serious, 
baviug  met  with  the  works  «  of  that  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert"  He 
then  published  his  "  Silcx  Scintillans,*  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  E|jacula- 
tionfl."  Of  the  poems  of  this  author,  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  rather  too  severely, 
w^hen  he  calls  them  the  production  of  "one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  infe- 
rior Older  of  the  school  of  conceit"  True,  he  is  very  c^n  dull  and  obmuie, 
and  qiends  his  strength  on  frigid  and  bombastic  conceits ;  but  occasionally, 
and  especially  in  his  sacred  poems,  he  exhibits  considerable  ori^^inality  and 
picturesque  grace,  and  breathes  forth  a  high  strain  of  morality  and  piety.  Mi* 
best  piece,  I  think,  is  the  following  upon 


1  That  la,  **TlieIaean  Swan,"  the  adjective  xiacanoa*  belnf  formed  tnm  lira,  the  Latin  name  of 
Hi  Siif<arlt«  rtrcr  Vak. 
***Tli0ipttrk-«mltttasfllBt*'    llaad,  an  arttde  on  YaiiftaB*a  portry  te  tka  Batraf|MCt.Ta  lavlrai 
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EARL¥   RISING   AND   PRAYER. 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 
The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  heave 

Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun : 
Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  \tith  the  day :  tliere  are  set  awful  hours 

rTwixt  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  far  day  sullies  flowers : 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.     Not  a  spring 

Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  I  am.    Canst  thou  not  sing  t 

O  leave  tliy  cares  and  follies !     Go  this  way, 

And  tliou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 

Until  tliou  hast  a  blessing ;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 

Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine ; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  first,  world*s  youth, 

Man's  resurrection,  and  the  fiiture's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  crown  of  life,  light,  tmth, 

Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  Ibod : 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — ^they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay ; 

Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 

Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may ; 

Tet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 

Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part 

Vanghan's  prose  writings  are  more  easy  and  natumi  than  his  poetry,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  beautiful  piece  upon 

THE    PLEASURES   OF   THE   COUNTRY. 

This  privilege  also,  above  others,  makes  the  countryman  happy, 
»hat  he  hath  always  something  at  hand  which  is  both  useful  and 
pleasant ;  a  blessing  which  has  never  been  granted,  either  to  a 
courtier  or  a  citizen  :  they  have  enemies  enough,  but  few  friends 
that  deserve  their  love,  or  that  they  dare  trust  to,  either  for  coun- 
sel or  action.  O  who  can  ever  fully  express  the  pleasures  and 
happmess  of  the  country-life ;  with  the  various  and  delightful 
•ports  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling,  with  guns,  greyhounds, 
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ipaniels,  and  several  sorts  of  nets  !  What  oblectalion  and  refresli- 
nent  it  is  to  behold  the  green  shades,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
he  tall  and  ancient  groves  ;  to  be  skilled  in  planting  and  dressing 
)f  orchards,  flowers,  and  pot-herbs ;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
lannless  employments  with  some  innocent,  merry  song;  to  as- 
cend sometimes  to  the  fresh  and  healthful  hills ;  to  descend  into 
he  bosom  of  the  valleys,  and  the  fragrant,  dewy  meadows ;  to  hear 
he  music  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  bees,  the  falling  of  springs,  and 
he  pleasant  discourses  of  the  old  ploughmen.  These  are  the 
ilessings  which  only  a  countr3rman  is  ordained  to,  and  are  in  vain 
irished  for  by  citizens  and  courtiers. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  guilt  of  writing  or  publishing  books  of  an 
ramoral  tendency,  it  would  be  well  for  a  large  number  of  publishers  carefully 

0  read,  and  seriously  to  ponder.  Would  that  they  might  be  governed  by  such 
excellent  sentiments,  rather  than,  as  diey  too  often  seem  to  be,  by  the  mere 
consideration  of  profit  or  loss. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    EDITORS   AND   PUBLISHERS. 

If  every  idle  word  shall  be  accounted  for,  and  if  one  corrupt 
^mmunication  should  proceed  out  of  our  mouths,  how  desperate 

1  beseech  you)  is  their  condition,  who  all  their  lifetime,  and  out 
)f  mere  design,  study  lascivious  fictions ;  then  carefully  record 
md  publish  them,  that  instead  of  grace  and  life,  they  may  minister 
un  and  death  unto  their  readers  !  It  was  wisely  considered,  and 
;>iously  said  by  one,  that  he  would  read  no  idle  books ;  both  in 
regard  of  love  to  his  own  soul,  and  pity  unto  his  that  made  them, 
Tor  (said  he)  if  I  be  corrupted  by  them,  their  composer  is  immedi- 
itely  a  cause  of  my  ill,  and  at  the  day  of  reckoning  (though  now 
lead)  must  give  an  account  for  it,  because  I  am  corrupted  by  his 
3ad  example  which  he  left  behind  him.  I  will  write  none,  lest  1 
tiurt  them  that  come  after  me ;  I  will  read  none,  lest  I  augment 
lis  punishment  that  is  gone  before  me.  I  will  neither  write  nor 
read,  lest  I  prove  a  foe  to  my  own  soul :  while  I  live,  I  sin  too 
nuch  ;  let  me  not  continue  longer  in  wickedness  than  I  do  in  life. 
ft  is  a  sentence  of  sacred  authority,  that  he  that  is  dead,  is  freed 
Iroro  sin,  because  he  cannot,  in  that  state,  which  is  without  the 
body,  sin  any  more ;  but  he  that  writes  idle  books,  makes  for  him- 
self another  body,  in  which  he  always  lives,  and  sins  (after  death) 
IS  fast  and  as  foul  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life ;  which  very  consider- 
ition  deserves  to  be  a  sufficient  antidote  against  thiti  evil  disease. 


29" 
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SIR  WILLIAM  T£MPL£.     1628--I698. 

WuuAH  TiMPLX,  Otherwise  Sir  William  Temple,  an  eminent  8tate«nan 
and  writer  of  his  day,  was  bom  in  London,  1628,  and  at  the  age  of  seventcra 
entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  AAer  spending  about  two  years  at  the 
university,  he  spent  six  years  in  travelling  upon  the  continent,  and  retuminK 
in  1654,  he  married  and  lived  in  privacy  under  the  Protectorate,  declining 
all  office :  but  soon  af)cr  the  Restoration,  Charles  U.  bestowed  a  baronetcy 
upon  him,  and  appointed  him  English  resident  at  the  court  of  Bntssels.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  tlie  Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with  gront 
skill  brought  about,  in  1008,  the  celebrated  « triple  alliance''  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  which  for  a  time  checked  the  ambitious  career  of  Louis 
XrV.  Here,  too,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  young  Prince  of  Orange, 
aAerwards  William  III.  of  England. 

His  subsequent  public  employments  were  numerous;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  Charles  determined  to  govern  without  his  Parliament,  he  quit- 
ted the  court  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Sheen,  near  Richmoml, 
in  Surrey,  whence  he  sent  by  his  son  a  message  to  his  majesty,  stating  diat 
« he  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  as  good  a  subject  as  any  in  his  king- 
doms, but  would  never  more  meddle  with  public  affairs/*  From  this  period 
he  lived  so  retired  a  life,  tliat  the  transactions  which  brought  about  tlie 
Revolution  of  1688  were  unknown  to  him.  AAer  the  alxUcation  of  James 
the  Prince  of  Orange  pressed  him  to  become  secretary  of  state,  but  could  not 
prevail  u|)on  him  to  accept  the  post  He  died  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
nine. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist,  chiefly,  of  short  miscellaneous 
pieces.  His  longest  productions  are, "  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,"  composetl  during  his  first  retirement  at  Sheen ;  and  an 
**  Essay  on  the  Original  and  Nature  of  Government"  Besides  several  political 
tracts  of  temporary  interest,  he  wrote  "Essays"  on  ^^ Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning;"  the  "Gardens  of  Epicurus;"  "Heroic  Virtue;"  "Poetry;"  and 
"  Health  and  Long  Life." 

His  "  Essay  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning"  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  literary  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  Elngland.  In 
it  he  maintained  the  position,  that  the  ancients  were  fiur  superior  to  the 
modems,  not  in  genhis  only,  but  in  learning  and  science.  After  citing  many 
works  of  the  ancients  to  sustain  his  position,  he  adduced  the  *  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,"  ^  which  he  declared  genuine,  and  ventured  to  pronoimoe  them  as 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.  Tliis  led  to  a  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  them  at  Oxford,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle,  as  editor.  Im- 
mediately appeared  "A  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Plialaris,"  by  that 
celebrated  critic  and  profound  Greek  scholar,  Richard  Bentley ;  clearly  show- 
ing them  to  be  a  forgery.  Then  appeare<l "  Bentley's  Dissertation  Examined," 
ostensibly  by  Boyle,  but  really  by  Atterbury,  Smalridge,  Aldrich,  and  otiier 
Oxford  (livines;  which  seemed  to  give  the  Boyle  party  the  advantage,  till 
Bentley  publishe<l  his  rejoinder,  which  showwl  such  depth  and  extent  of  learn- 
ing, and  such  powers  of  reasoning,  as  completely  prostrated  all  his  antago- 
nists.    But  what  could  not  be  done  by  argument  was  attempted  to  l>e  done 


1  Phalarto  wms  m  tyrant  of  AfrUrentam,  tn  MrUy,  who  ilourUhed  mora  Umn  five  taundiwl  ytmn 
beftiro  Christ.  The  EplallM  which  bewr  hts  name,  and  which  are  utterly  worthleks  In  a  lllrrvry  r<Hnt 
•r  view,  were  probably  wrtttcn  hj  aoaM  rhetorician  or  ao^ilat  In  the  time  of  the  Cmmn. 
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hf  ridicule,  and  Pope,*  Swift,  Garth,  Middleton,  and  others  came  into  the  field. 
In  the  uae  of  this  weapon,  Swifl,  of  course,  proved  the  ablest  champion,  and 
in  that  work  of  infinite  humor,  entitled  « The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  he  not 
only  ridiculed  Bentley,  but  also  his  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Wotton,  who  had 
opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise,  entitled  *<  Reflections  ui)on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning.*' 

•Sir  William  Temple,'*  says  Dr.  Blair,  « is  anotluT  remarkable  writer  in  the 
iQrle  of  simplici^.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson ;  though  for  correctness  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  if 
easy  and  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonious;  smoothness,  and 
what  maybe  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  his  manner, 
relaxing  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  <)o,  into  a  prolix  and 
remiss  s^le.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively 
impression  of  his  own  character." 

PLEASURES   OF   A   RURAL   LIFE. 

For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  this  part  of  it  more 
particularly,  (namely,  gardening,)  were  the  inclination  of  my 
youth  itself,  so  they  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age ;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  that  among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my 
share,  I  have  never  asked  or  sought  for  any  one  of  them,  hut  oflen 
endeavored  to  escape  from  them,  into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a 
private  scene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and  his  own 
pace,  in  the  common  paths  or  circles  of  life. 

The  measure  of  choosing  well  is,  whether  a  man  likes  what  he 
has  chosen,  which,  I  thank  Grod,  has  he  fallen  me ;  and  though 
among  the  follies  of  my  life,  huilding  and  planting  have  not  been 
the  least,  and  have  cost  me  more  tlian  I  have  the  confidence  to 
own ;  yei  they  have  been  fully  recompensed  by  the  sweetness 
and  satisfaction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolution  taken 
of  never  entering  again  into  any  public  employments,  I  have 
passed  five  years  witnout  ever  going  once  to  town,  though  I  am 
almost  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a  house  there  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive me.  Nor  has  this  been  any  sort  of  affectation,  as  some  have 
thought  it,  but  a  mere  want  of  desire  or  humor  to  make  so  small 
a  remove. 

COMPARISON    BETWEEN    HOMER   AND   VIROIL. 

Homer  was,  without  dispute,  the  most  universal  genius  that  hah 
been  known  in  the  world,  and  Virgil  the  most  accomplished.  I'o 
the  first,  must  be  allowed  the  most  fertile  invention,  the  richest 
vein,  the  most  general  knowledge,  and  the  most  lively  expres- 
sion :   to  the  last.  The  noblest  ideas,  the  justest  institution,  the 

1  Pope  sayw  tiMt  Buyltt  wroU  only  the  iiarnUTe  of  what  paaaed  between  him  and  the  bookavlkn, 
vMeh,  too,  wa«  vurrecbed  fk>r  him ;  that  Atterbury  and  Frelnd,  the  master  of  WcstmUuiter  achool, 
wrote  the  body  of  the  criUcUma;  ami  that  Dr.  King  wrote  the  droU  arfument  to  prove  that  Dr- 
Bmtkey  wa*  not  the  author  of  tlw  Dlwiertatlon  on  the  Eplatlee. 

TUa  AunoiM  ooittroreny  excited  the  Uterary  world  l»r  years.    Bmtiee  Bndgoll,  the 
trthwtor  to  the  Ipedator,  neat  to  Addlaoa  and  ateel^  pubUahed  an  aesoant  oC  ft. 
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wisest  conduct,  and  the  choicest  elocution.  To  speak  in  the 
painter's  terms,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  most  spirit, 
force,  and  life  ;  in  those  of  Virgil,  the  best  design,  the  truest  pro- 
portions, and  the  greatest  grace ;  the  coloring  in  both  seems  equal, 
and,  indeed,  is  in  both  admirable.  Homer  had  more  fire  and  rap- 
ture, Virgil  more  light  and  swiftness ;  or,  at  least,  the  poetical 
fire  was  more  raging  in  one,  but  clearer  in  the  other,  which  makes 
the  first  more  amazing,  and  the  latter  more  agreeable.  The  ore 
was  heavier  in  one,  but  in  the  other  more  refined,  and  better  al- 
loyed to  make  up  excellent  work.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  Homer  was  of  the  two,  and  perhaps  of  all  others, 
the  vastest,  the  sublimcst,  and  the  most  wonderful  getiius ;  and 
that  he  has  been  generally  so  esteemed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
testimony  given,  than  what  has  been  by  some  observed,  that  not 
only  the  greatest  masters  have  found  in  his  works  the  best  and 
truest  principles  of  all  their  sciences  or  arts,  but  that  the  noblest 
nations  have  derived  from  them  the  original  of  their  several  races, 
though  it  be  hardly  yet  agreed,  whether  his  story  be  true  or  fic- 
tion. In  short,  these  two  immortal  poets  must  be  allowed  to  have 
80  much  excelled  in  their  kinds,  as  to  have  exceeded  all  compari- 
son, to  have  even  extinguished  emulation,  and  in  a  manner  confined 
true  poetry,  not  only  to  their  two  languages,  but  to  their  very  per- 
sons. And  I  am  apt  to  believe  so  much  of  the  true  genius  of 
poetry  in  general,  and  of  its  elevation  in  these  two  particulars,  that 
I  know  not,  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  mankind,  that  lire 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom 
capable  of  making  such  a  poet  as  Homer  or  Virgil,  there  may  not 
be  a  thousand  born  capable  of  making  as  great  generals  of  armies, 
or  ministers  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renowned  in  story. 

AGAINST   EXCESSI\'E    GRIEF.* 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed  on,  nor  more 
justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his 
will  in  all  things  ;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can 
either  please  him  more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being 
satisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes  away. 
None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honor  to  God,  nor  of  more  ease 
to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  consider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot 
contend  with  him ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him : 
so  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended  for 
good ;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret  otherwise,  yet  we 
call  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any  thing  by  resisting. 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  dould  be  lost  in  a 
child  of  that  age  ;  but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are  likely 


'  Fkvm  M  Mier  addreaMd  tothe  OoaiHen  of  Bawx,  In  M74,  afler  tte  deMth  nf  kcr  only  4aj|Mff. 
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to  do  80  long ;  you  have  the  assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes 
of  many  more.  You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  in  employment, 
in  fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have  kept  your 
beauty  and  your  health,  unless  you  have  destroyed  them  yourself, 
or  discouraged  them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You 
hare  friends  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you 
can  ^ve  them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honor  and  esteem  from  ail 
who  Know  you :  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  decree,  it  is  only  upon 
that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen  out  with  G^  and  the  whole 
world,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor  any  thing  else,  after 
what  you  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your 
fondness  of  it  made  you  indifierent  to  every  thing  else.  But  this, 
I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from  justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
your  fault,  as  well  as  your  misfortune.  G^od  Almighty  gave  you 
all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly  upon  one, 
and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is  this  his  fault  or  yours  T 
Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very 
scornful  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you 
have  lost  one  thing  Grod  has  given^you  thank  him  jfor  nothing  he 
has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  ?  is  it  not  to  say,  since 
that  one  thin^  is  gone  out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it 
which  you  thmk  can  deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  ?  A  friend 
makes  me  a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kind- 
ness could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish  alone,  and, 
if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest ;  and 
though  he  sends  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the 
table  in  a  rage,  and  say,  "  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and 
he  has  done  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world."  Have  I  rea- 
son, madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  ?  or  would  it  become  me 
better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more  of 
what  had  happened,  and  could  not  be  remedied  ? 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate  our  pas- 
sions ;  to  temper  our  afiections  towards  all  things  below ;  to  be 
thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient  under  the  loss,  whenever 
He  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness 
was  perhaps  as  displeasing  to  Grod  before,  as  now  your  extreme 
affliction  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment  for  your 
faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying;  what  you  had.  It  is  at  least 
pious  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  that  bemlls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  ra 
ther  than  to  injustice  in  Grod.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore 
the  issues  of  his  providence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire  into 
the  causes ;  for  submission  is  the  only  way  of  reasoning  between 
a  creature  and  its  Maker;  and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the 
greatest  duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  ajv- 
ply  to  all  our  misfortunes. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN.     1630—1700. 

**  Waller  wma  imootli;  but  I>nrden  Unght  to  Join 
Tlie  TArytoiK  Terae,  the  ftiU  reacmndlnf  llne^ 
The  Ibng  m^Jeetic  march,  and  energy  dlrtse.**— Fori. 

JoHir  I>mTDiir,  the  celebrated  English  poet,  vrBa  born  in  Aldwinkle,  vl 
Northamptonshire,  1631.  He  was  educated  in  Westminster  school,  and  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  first  poem  that  attracted  notice  was  his 
stanzas  on  Crom well's  death;  but  so  exceedingly  pliable  was  he,  that,  in  1660, 
he  wrote  a  congratulatory  address  to  Charles  XL,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
thiv>ne  of  his  ancestors.  But  this  did  not  "  put  money  in  his  purse,"  and  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  what  was  then  a  more  profitable  de< 
partment  of  poetry,  and  write  for  the  stage,  which  he  continued  to  do  for 
many  years.  In  these  literary  labors  he  debased  his  genins  to  an  extent  which 
no  «  circumstances  of  the  times"  can  excu!»e,  by  writing  in  a  manner  and  style 
that  entirely  harmonized  with  tlie  licentious  spirit  and  taste  of  the  court  and 
age  of  Charles  H. 

In  1668  he  succeeded  Davenant  as  poet-laureate,  which  excited  the  envy 
of  those  who  aspired  to  the  same  royal  distinction.  The  most  powerful  of  his 
enemies  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  tlie  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  former 
of  whom  ridiculed  the  poet  in  that  well-known  farce  called  "The  Rehearsal."  . 
In  return,  Dryden,  in  1681,  published  his  satire  of  "Absalom  and  AchitopheV* 
perhaps  the  most  vigorous  as  well  as  the  most  popular  of  all  his  poetical 
writings.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  <<  The  Medal,**  a  bitter  lampoon 
on  Shaftesbury,  and  was  followed  up  the  next  year  by  "  Mac  Flecknoe,*' '  and 
the  second  part  of  «  Absalom  and  Achitophel."  These  were  all  most  bitter 
satires  upon  his  personal  enemies,  Buckingham,  Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Set- 
tle, Shadwell,  and  others.  In  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  Monmputli  figures 
tinder  the  former,  and  Shaftesbury  under  the  latter  name. 

After  the  accession  of  James,  (1685,)  when  Popery  became  ti»e  chief  quali- 
fication for  court  favor,  Dryden  renounced  Protestantism  and  turned  Papist 
He  gained  but  little  by  it,  though  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Romish  faith  in 
«The  Hind  and  the  Panther.""  In  1689,  one  year  after  the  abdication  of 
James,  he  would  not  take  the  required  oaths  to  the  government  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  resign  lii.s  office  of  poet-laureate, 
which,  with  a  salary  increased  to  jC300,  was  conforred  on  Thomas  Shadwell, 
whom  Dryden  thus  satirized  in  his  "  Mac  Flecki)0<^  :'* 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadweirs  genuine  night  admits  no  day.* 

1  Jfac  ia  the  Celtle  ft>r  im  ;  aod  Richard  Flecknoe  was  an  Irish  Boman  Catholic  print,  and  a  weO* 
known  hackneyed  poetaater.  The  leading  idea  of  the  poem,  therdbre,  la,  to  repreaent  the  aoienn 
nmognraUon  of  one  Inferior  poet  as  the  sncoessor  ("  ion**)  of  another,  In  the  monarrhy  of  nonamae. 

S  The  Idea  of  two  beasts  discussing  arguments  in  theology,  and  quoting  the  Pathun^  exdtued  dl»> 
fuvt  or  merriment,  so  that,  as  a  work  of  controversy,  it  proved  a  complete  fkdlnre. 

>  That  this  is  the  language  of  bitter  personal  enmity,  no  one  can  doubt,  trom  the  fhet  that  aoch 
a  CTie  as  Dryden  deacribea  would  not  be  honorfd  with  such  a  post.  Aocordingly,  a  naodcra  crfOe 
(BrtrospeoUve  Bcview,  x vi.  16)  says  of  Shadwell.  **  He  was  an  accomplished  observer  of  httmaa  n»> 
tore,  had  a  ready  power  of  setadag  the  rldiculoos  in  the  manners  of  ihu  tlmea,  was  a  naa  oC 
rnnd  inlbrmatlon.  aod  displaved  tn  his  wrttlngs  a  very  consUcrahle  Aind  of  huator.** 
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The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  translation  of  Juvenal  and 
Perseus,  and  of  the  iEneid,  by  which  he  is  more  known  than  by  any  of  hit 
original  poetry,  if  we  except  the  **Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  he 
"  finished  at  one  sitting,"  at  he  himself  said,  while  he  was  engaged  in  tnins 
lating  the  Mantuan  bard.  This  ode  ranks  among  the  best  lyrical  pieces  in  our 
language;  but  it  contains  some  licentiousness  of  imagery  and  description 
which  justly  detracts  from  its  general  popularity.  His  last  work  was  a 
Masque,  composed  about  tliree  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  od 
the  1st  of  May,  1700.     He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  character  jf  Dryden  is  not  such  as  to  command  our  respect  or  esteem 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  sound  principles,  either  in  morals  or  in  religion. 
His  movements  were  those  of  the  weatliercock,  showing  the  current  of  the 
popular  breeze.  He  wrote  for  the  day,  and  he  had  his  reward^ — ^popularity 
fbi  the  time,  but  comparative  neglect  with  posterity.  As  a  poet  he  cannot  take 
rank  iu  the  first  class.  A  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Review^  very  justly  re- 
marks, that  **  it  is  well  that  his  fiime  has  become  a  settled  conviction  in  the 
public  mind,  for  were  a  man  casually  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
pontkm,  though  secure  of  ultimate  victory,  he  would  find  the  task  not  unen- 
cumbered with  difficulty — he  could  not  appeal  to  any  particular  work,  as 
being  miiversally  read,  and  as  universally  admired  and  approved.  His  trans- 
lations,  it  is  true,  are  spirited,  and  convey  all,  and  frequently  more  than  the 
writer's  meaning;  but  tlien,  he  has  taken  improper  liberties  with  his  author^ 
and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  emotions  of  a  difierent  character  than 
would  be  produced  by  the  original.  Then  his  plays  are  bombastic,  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  worthlessness,  it  may  be  alleged  they  are  forgotten.  His  fables, 
hiB  odes,  his  tales,  his  satires  remain;  all  of  which,  it  isoiear,  on  the  reading, 
could  only  be  written  by  a  man  of  gigantic  genius,  but  are,  as  wholes,  from  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  occasional  nature  of  many,  and  from  tlie  imperfectiona 
of  haste  and  caielessness,  far  fix>m  being  among  the  choice  favorites  of  the 
common  reader.** 

To  these  remarks  maybe  added  the  discriminating  cridcism  of  Campbell:* 
**  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
force  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy;  and  his  harmony  is  generally 
the  echo  of  solid  thoughts.  But  he  was  not  gifted  with  intense  or  lofiy  sen- 
sibility ;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seems  to 
expatiate  upon  it  The  transports  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  and  varied 
delineations  of  the  passions,  are  strangers  to  his  poetry.  He  could  describe 
character  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  embody  it  in  the  drama,  for  he  entered 
into  character  more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid  sympathy.  This  great 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Nine  was  not  a  confeotor  to  the  finer  secrets  of  the  hu- 
man breast  Had  the  subject  of  Eloisa  ftllen  into  his  hands,  he  would  have 
lefi  but  a  coarse  draft  of  her  passion." 

Such,  1  think,  is  a  fair  view  of  Dryden*s  poetical  character.  True,  Gray, 
in  his  <«  Progress  of  Poesy,"  alludes  to  "  the  stately  march  and  sounding  energy 
of  his  rhymes ;"  and  th^se  qualities  they  certainly  possess :  and  the  same  fas- 
tidioos  critic  has  justly  immortalized  the  <*  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  bum,"  in  his  celebrated  lyric,  **  Alexander's  Feast"  But  after  all,  he 
poosesieo  in  a  slight  degree,  comparatively,  those  great  qualities  which  make 
the  true  poet — ^imagination — fimcy — invention— pathos— sublimity.  That  he 
mi^t  have  done  better  than  he  has,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  Hence,  his 
ease  reads  a  most  instructive  lesson  to  men  of  intellect    Endowed  with  ab"- 
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tides  of  the  highest  order,  he  was  clearly  capable  of  producing  such  works  ai 
postohtj  would  «noC  willingly  let  die/'  But  instead  of  spending  his  mighty 
strength  upon  those  principles  of  immutable  truth  and  of  universal  human 
nature,  which  will  erer  find  a  response  in  the  human  heart  as  long  as  thers 
are  hearts  to  feel ;  he  wasted  his  time  and  debased  his  genius,  by  writing  too 
much  upon  subjects  of  merely  temporal  interest,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  m  keeping  with  the  corrupt  sentiments  and  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  age. 
When  will  men  of  genius,  capable  of  exerting  a  mighty  influence  for  good, 
for  all  coming  time,  learn  to  trample  under  their  feet  the  fiilse  and  debasing 
sentiments,  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to  man,  that  exist  around  them, 
and  rise  to  immortality  by  the  only  sure  paths, — virtue  and  truth  ? ' 

ODK   TO  THB   MEKORT   OF  MRS.  ANNE   KILLSORBW. 

Thou  jroungest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighboring  star. 
Thou  roirst  above  us,  in  thy  wandering  race. 

Or,  in  procession  fix*d  and  regular, 

Mov'st  with  the  heaven-migestic  pace ; 

Or,  caird  to  more  superior  bliss, 
Thou  tread*st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse. 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thine  own  voice  did  practise  here, 
When  thy  first-fruits  of  poesy  were  given ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  fh>m  a  stock  so  good ; 
Thy  fkther  was  transfUsed  into  thy  blood : 
So  wen  thou  bom  into  a  tuneful  strain, 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  fonn'd  at  first  with  myriads  more. 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  oease  thy  flight,  0  heaven-bom  mind ! 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 
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Than  was  the  beauteous  fiame  she  left  behind. 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 

•  •••••• 

O  gracious  CSod  1  how  fiur  haTe  we 
Profiued  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Musei, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  usei 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  lovef 
O  wretched  we !  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fiit  pollutions  of  our  own,) 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  f 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall) 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  £)r  all ; 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man;  her  innocence  a  child. 

•  •••••• 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  bo6k  of  &te; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound, 
For  they  are  covered  with  the  lightest  ground; 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigor,  on  the  wing, 
I^ike  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go^ 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 

ON   MILTON. 
Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 

TBNI  CRSATOR  SPIRmTSv^ 
Paruq^ated  fnm  the  Latm  Hymn, 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  world^s  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come  visit  every  pious  mind ; 
Come  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind ; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  firee, 
And  make  thy  temples  wordiy  ^ee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light, 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete!* 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire ; 
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Come,  and  thy  ncred  nnotion  bring 
To  sanctify  us,  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high, 

Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy  1 

Thou  strength  of  his  Almighty  hand, 

Whose  power  does  heaven  and  earth  oommand. 

Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence, 

Who  dost  the  gift  of  tongues  dispense, 

And  crown'st  thy  gift  with  eloquence ! 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthly  parts; 
But  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts ! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control, 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown. 
Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chase  from  our  minds  tlie  infernal  foe, 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive, 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe : 
Give  us  thyselfl  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  thee. 

Immortal  honor,  endless  fiune, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name : 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died : 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 

ENJOYMENT   OF   THE   PRESENT   HOUR  RECOMJIXNDED. 

MUUed  from  Horace, 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
The  tide  of  l^iness,  like  the  running  stream, 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 

And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetooas  force ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn ; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd  honors  moom. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  tchday  his  own: 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  fiite,  are  mine. 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power; 
But  what  has  baon,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  boaK. 
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Fortune,  that  with  malicious  J07 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still. 
But  with  an  ixiolination  to  be  ill, 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  ei\)oy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
Bat  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resigned : 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm 

What  is't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 

His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  mo,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar: 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 

The  prose  of  Dryden,  however,  is  superior  to  his  poetry,  and  richly  deserves 
all  the  commendation  it  has  received.  His  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  eloquent 
*  No  writer,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  seems  to  have  studied  the  genius  of 
our  language  with  happier  success.  If  in  elegance  and  grammatical  preci* 
aion  he  has  since  been  exceeded,  to  none  need  he  give  way,  in  point  of  vigor, 
variety,  richness,  and  spirit"  His  chief  prose  compositions  are  his  <•  Essay  on 
Satire,"  his  Prefaces,  and  his  **  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry."  Of  the  latter,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  it  "  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  art  of 
writing.  His  portraits  of  the  English  dramatists  are  wrought  with  great  spirit 
and  diligence.  The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model 
of  encomiastic  criticism ;  being  lofty  without  exaggeradon.  In  a  few  lines  is 
exhibited  a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension  and  so  curious  in  its 
limitations,  that  nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can  tne 
editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  their  emulation  and  reverence, 
boast  of  much  more  than  of  having  diffused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of 
excellence,-— of  having  changed  Dryden's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value 
though  of  greater  bulk."* 


1  The  UghMt  eompttBieDt  erer  paid  to  his  dkstloB  bM  been  reoonled  by  Mr.  MUone;  imnet>, 
ntsAnov  or  Emnwv  Btnuca,  "  who,**  aftya  the  erttle,  **  had  very  dOliMiUy  RMd  aU  Ma 

Kja,  wbteb  be  beld  In  bigb  eatluiafinn,  not  only  *ur  tbe  Inetructlon  wbloh  ttioy  coiUaln,  boi 
of  tke  rIA  and  mnneroos  pnioa  In  wblcb  tbat  laatnioUoii  U  uonvevetL" 
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8HAKSPEARE. 

To  begin,  then,  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  the  man,  who,  of 
all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  soul.  All  the  imager  of  nature  were  still  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily :  when  he 
describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — you  feel  it  too.  Those 
who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found 
her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man* 
kind.  He  is  many  times  Hat,  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerate 
ing  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then 
raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

Quantilkm  lenta  solent  inter  vibuma  oupressii 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  say,  that 
there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would 
produce  it  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare ;  and  however  others 
are  now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he 
lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonson, 
never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem  :  and  in  the  last  king's 
court,  wnen  Ben's  reputation  was  at  highest,  Sir  John  SuckHng, 
and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare 
far  above  him. 

BIN  JONSON. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  arrived,  if  we  look 
U(K)n  him  while  he  was  himself,  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  his 
dotages,)  I  think  him  the  most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
any  theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as 
well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather  that  he 
was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  woiks  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter. 
Wit,  and  language,  and  hunior,  also  in  some  measure,  we  had  be- 
fore him ;  but  something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he 
came.  He  managed  his  strength  to  more  advantage  than  any  who 
preceded  him.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his 
scenes,  or  endeavoring  to  move  the  passions ;  bis  genius  was  too 
sullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully,  especially  when  he  knew 
he  came  after  those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  a  height. 
Humor  was  his  proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to 
represent  mechanic  people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the 
uDcients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from 

1  *•  As  tke  Citntmm  trt  wont  to  *>  Mnsnf  Uw  ilender  akrifts.** 
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them ;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  au- 
thors of  those  times,  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  Sejanus  and 
Catiline.  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly,  that  one  may 
see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  authors  like 
a' monarch ;  and  what  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory 
in  him.  With  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represents  old 
Rome  to  us,  in  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of 
their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen  less 
of  it  tnan  in  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  language,  'twas 
that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  es- 
pecially :  perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our 
tonfi^e,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much 
Latm  as  he  found  them ;  wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed 
their  language,  he  did  not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours. 
If  I  would  compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater  wit. 
Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets :  Jon- 
son  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing:  I  admiro 
him,  but  I  love  Shakspeare. 

CHAUCER  AND   COWLBY. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I 
hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held 
Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.  He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
senae,  learned  in  all  sciences,  and  therefore  speaks  properly  on 
all  sabjects.  As  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when  to 
leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and 
scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  One 
of  our  late  great  poets  ^  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because  he  could 
never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way ;  but  swept,  like 
a  drag-net,  great  and  small.  There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the 
dishes  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats  for  boys 
and  women,  but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men.  All  this  proceeded 
not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judgment.  Neither  did 
he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets, 
but  only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing;  and  perhapJ 
knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  it.  For 
this  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is 
no  longer  esteemed  a  good  writer ;  and  for  ten  impressions,  which 
his  works  have  had  in  so  many  successive  years,  yet  at  present  a 
handred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelve-month  ;  for. 
as  my  last  Lord  Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  profanely,  Not 
being  of  Grod,  he  could  not  stand. 

Chaucer  foUowed  nature  everywhere ;  but  was  never  so  bokl 
to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great  difien^nce  of  being  poeta^ 

1  Cowley. 

7.  nn» 
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and  nimUpoeta,^  if  we  may  believe  Catullus,  as  much  aa  betwixt 
a  modest  behavior  and  affectation.     The  verse  oi  Chaucer,  I  ta^ 
fessy  is  not  harmonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  hke  the  eloquence  of  cnse 
whom  Tacitus  commends — it  was  auribu9  istiua  ternporia  aeeawh 
modata.*    They  who  lived  with  him  and  sometime  aRer  hiiri, 
thought  it  musical,  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  coatem- 
poraries :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which 
is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect.     It  is  true,  I  cannot 
go  so  far  aa  he  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;'  for  he 
would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nioe^  Bat 
this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an 
errcxr,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that  equa- 
lity of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic,  was  either 
not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.    It  were  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are 
lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and 
which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.*     We  can  only  say, 
that  he  hved  in  the  infhncy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  first.     We  must  be  children,  berore 
we  grow  men.     There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a 
Lucilius  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace.     Even  after 
Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
Waller  and  Den  ham  were  in  being;  and  our  numbers  were  in 
their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 

THE    H£ATU£N — ^REASON   AND    REVELATION. 

It  has  always  been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did, 
nor  without  miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in 
a  possibility  of  salvation.  Neither  will  it  enter  easily  into  my  be* 
iief,  that  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  the  whole  world,  ex- 
ceptinc  only  the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of  that  revelation, 
which  was  confined  to  so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Pales- 
tine. Among  the  sons  of  Noah  we  read  of  one  only  who  was  ac- 
cursed ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  time  was  reserved  for 
Japhet,  (of  whose  progeny  we  are,)  it  seems  unaccountable  to  me, 
why  so  many  generations  of  the  same  ofi&pring  as  preceded  our 
Saviour  in  the  flesh,  should  be  all  involved  in  one  common  crai- 

1  **  ▲  poet  BBd  too  much  of  a  poet:'*  by  the  bUter  ezpreaslon  la  meant  coneettand  aifcctatlOB  t^ 
poetrj. 

«••  Adapted  to  tteeara  or  tbettaea.**  •  Ipegtit,  fa  U«r. 

4mB  poattlon,  howerar,  kaa  beaa  eoapletaly  dlspro««d  bj Mr.  TynrkMI,  who,  la hia  •Mtaa  of 
Ifaa  Canteibarj  Talea,  ba«  admlrablx  explained  the  Tcnlflcatlon  and  taasnage  of  Cbanocr*  and 
alwwB  the  fgnacr  to  he  la  genOTal  < 
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demnation,  and  yet  that  their  posterity  should  be  entitled  to  the 
hopes  of  salvation :  as  if  a  bill  of  exclusion  had  passed  only  on 
the  fiitheiSy  which  debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession* 
Oc  that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to  hell,  and  so 
many  reserved  for  heaven,  and  that  the  devil  had  the  first  choice, 
and  Qod  the  next.     Truly,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  revelled 
religion  which  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  his  sons,  might  continue 
fiir  some  ages  in  the  whole  posterity.     That  aAerwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Sem,  is  manifest ;  but  when  the 
progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  swarmed  into  colonies,  and  those 
colonies  were  bubdivided  into  many  others,  in  *^nx;ess  of  time 
their  descendanu  lost  by  little  and  little  the  primitirb  and  purer 
rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of  one  deity ;  to 
which  succeeding  generations  added  others,  for  men  took  their 
degrees  in  those  ages  from  conquerors  to  gods.     Revelation  being 
thus  eclipsed  to  almost  all  mankind,  the  light  of  nature,  as  the  next 
in  dignity,  was  substituted ;   and  that  is  it  which  St.  Paul  con« 
dudes  to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which  they  are  here* 
after  to  be  judged.     If  my  suppositi<m  be  true,  then  the  conse- 
qnence  which  I  have  assumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also  true ; 
namely,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of  natural  worship,  are  only 
die  faint  remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  religion  m  the  pos- 
terity of  No&h :  and  that  our  modem  philosophers,  nay,  and  some 
of  our  philosophizing  divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties 
of  cor  souls,  when  they  have  maintained  that,  by  their  force,  man- 
kind has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is  one  supreme  agent  or 
intellectual  being,  which  we  call  Grod :  that  praise  and  prayer  are 
his  due  worship ;  and  the  rest  of  those  deduccments,  which  I  am 
confident  are  the  remote  effects  of  revelation,  and  unattainable  by 
oar  discourse ;  I  mean  as  simply  considered,  and  without  the  bene- 
fit of  divine  illumination.     So  that  we  have  not  lifted  up  ourselves 
to  God,  by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  reason,  but  he  has  been  pleased 
to  descend  to  us ;  and  what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations,  is  all 
no  more  than  the  twilight  of  revelation,  after  the  sun  of  it  was  set 
in  the  race  of  Noah.     That  there  is  something  above  us,  some 
principle  of  motion,  our  reason  can  apprehend,  though  it  cannot 
discover  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.     And  indeed  it  is  very  im 
probable,  that  we,  who  by  the  strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  any  Being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  own, 
should  be  able  to  find  out,  by  them,  that  supreme  nature,  which 
we  cannot  otherwise  define  than  by  saying  it  is  infinite :  as  if  in- 
finite were  definable,  or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  unaer- 
standing.      They  who  would  prove  religion  by  reasott  do  but 
weaken  the  cause  which  they  endeavor  to  support :  itis  to  take 
sway  the  pillars  from  our  faith,  and  to  prop  it  only  wih  a  twig  * 
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it  IS  to  desigfn  a  tower  like  that  of  Babel»  which,  if  it  were  possible, 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to  nothing  by  the  confn* 
sion  of  the  workmen.  For  every  man  is  building  a  several  way ; 
impotently  conceited  of  his  own  model  and  his  own  materials: 
reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss ;  and  of  necessity 
it  must  so  come  to  pass,  while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is 
not  its  proper  object.  Let  us  be  content  at  list  to  know  Qod  by 
his  own  methods ;  at  least,  so  much  of  him  is  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures :  to  appiehend  them  to  be 
the  word  of  Grod,  is  all  our  reason  has  to  do  ;  for  all  beyond  it  is 
the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal  of  heaven  impressed  upon 
our  human  understanding. 


JOHN  LOCKE.     1632—1704. 


Jonr  Locks,  the  eminent  philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Wrington,  in 
Sooiersetshire,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1632.  Ho  was  educated  at  Westminster 
■chool,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
iqpplied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  and 
to  the  philosophical  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  He  made  (choice  of  medi> 
cine  as  a  profession,  and  aAcr  taking  his  degrees  in  tlie  arts,  he  practised  for 
a  short  time  in  the  university.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  tc  relinquish  it 
from  the  weakness  of  his  constitution. 

In  1664  he  visited  Berlin,  as  secretary  to  the  English  minister ;  but  after 
a  year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Ashley,  afterwards  the  E&tI  of  Shaftesbury,  and  accepted  his  bvitation  to 
reside  in  his  house;  wlicre  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  tlie  most  emi- 
nent  men  of  the  day.  Here  he  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  government  of 
South  Carolina,  which  province  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Aslv 
ley,  with  seven  others.*  In  1670  he  commenced  his  investigations  in  roetm* 
physical  philosophy,  and  laid  the  plan  of  that  great  work,  his  « Ecsay  on  the 
Human  Uiulerstanding.''  In  1675,  being  apprehensive  of  consumption,  Locke 
went  to  Montpelier,  in  France,  and  after  residing  there  fotur  years,  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  &vor 
and  appointed  president  of  the  new  council.  But  this  prosperity  was  iu>t  of 
kmg  duration,  for  in  1682  the  earl  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a 
prosecution  for  high  treason.  Locke  followed  his  patron,  where,  eves  after 
his  death,  he  continued  to  reside,  for  the  hostility  felt  towards  Shafteshurj  vras 
tiansferred  to  Locke.  On  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  returned  with  the  fleet 
«hat  brought  over  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  accepted  the  offer  of  apartments 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masliara,  in  Oates,  in  Essex,  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  it  mostly  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704. 


1  The  nwln  provtelons  of  bla  crairtltntton  were,  that  **a]l  men  are  free  and  eqaal  hy  •uihirck**  «nd 
that  **tbe  olOat  of  fovemaient  fa  Che  ■ecoiity  of  penoaa  and  property.**  What  a  melanclKMy  re> 
fleedon  It  la,  tlal  a  atate  whl^  can  traoe  Ita  oonftttotiDnal  hlatory  to  »wA  a  man  aa  John  Loek% 
•sould  hoid  W09  than  half  of  ita  povvHaUan  aa  '^eiiatleto  peraonal,  to  aU  Intentib  oonatmaUoin,  aai 
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Tb«  great  work  of  Locke,  and  that  which  has  immortalised  hit  imme^  is 
(1.)  bis  <*  Essay  oonoeming  Human  Understanding."  It  applies  the  Baconian 
meiuiod  of  observation  and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  hunan  ki^aow 
ledge,  showing  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas ;  that  the  only  source  of  our 
kooiwladge  is  experience ;  that  this  experience  is  twofold,  either  internal  or 
exiemal,  according  as  it  is  employed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operajtions 
of  oar  minds ;  and  hence  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas, — ^idees  of  sensa- 
tioD,  and  ideas  of  reflection.  These  positions,  with  many  others  collateral  and 
connected,  this  great  work  establishes  on  a  basis  that  can  never  be  shAken.' 

His  other  works,  scarcely  inferior  in  value  and  importance  to  his  **  Essay,'' 
are,  (2.)  **0n  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  published  in  1695,  This 
was  intended  to  aid  the  reigning  monarch,  William  IQ.,  in  his  design  to  recon- 
cile and  unite  all  sects  of  professing  Christians ;  and  accordingly,  the  object  of 
the  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting  views  of  religion, 
wers  the  points  of  belief  common  to  all.  (3.)  **  Letters  on  Tolerafion." 
(4.)  « Two  Treatises  on  Civil  Government,'*  in  defence  of  the  Revolotioii, 
and  in  answer  to  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  king,  who  called  the  existing 
government  a  usurpation.  In  this  he  maintains  conclusively,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on  the  popular  sanction, 
or  the  consent  of  men,  making  use  of  their  reason,  to  unite  and  form  soHeties. 
(5.)  «  Thoughts  on  Education."  (6.)  «  A  Discourse  on  Miracles."  (7.)  ••  j^ara- 
phrases,  with  notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  together  with,  (8.)  an  « Essay 
Ibr  the  Understanding  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  by  consulting  St  Paul  himself" 
To  these  were  added  many  minor  treatises,  with  that  most  useful  book,  enti- 
tled *(A  New  Method  of  a  Common-Place  Book." 

As  to  the  style  of  Locke,  Dr.  Drake  makes  the  following  just  remarks: 
■(  The  diction  he  has  adopted  is,  in  general,  such  as  does  honor  to  his  judg- 
ment Relinquishing  ornament  and  studied  cadences,  he  is  merely  soHqitous 
to  convey  his  ideas  with  perspicuity  and  precision.  No  afiectation,  no  cori- 
ceits,  no  daring  metaphors  or  inverted  periods,  disfigure  his  pages;  all  is  clear, 
easy*  and  natural,  exhibiting  a  plain  and  simple  style  accommodated  to  the 
purposes  of  philosophy." 

As  to  his  personal  character,  it  was  in  complete  hannony  with  the  opioion^, 
political,  moral,  and  religious,  which  he  so  zealously  and  so  ably  advocated. 
A  more  happy  combination  of  the  Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  the  scholar, 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  exhibited  than  in  the  person  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher.  While  his  talents  were  devoted  to  works  which  take  the  highest 
rank  in  English  literature,  his  pure  and  virtuous  life  gave  the  most  satis&ctory 
proof  of  the  practical  efficacy  of  a  piety,  die  sincerity  of  which  was  clearly  proved 
by  his  efforts  to  show  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  system  are  reconcilable 
to  human  reason.' 

PRACTICE    AND   HABIT. 

We  are  bom  with  Acuities  and  powers  capable  almoet  of  any 
thing,  such  at  least  as  would  carry  us  farther  than  can  be  easily 

1  **Few  books,**  My*  Sir  Jaaeo  UmbkinXoah,  -  h»ye  oontrfboted  more  to  rectify  pn;Jadke^  to  ondei* 
■toe  esUbUsbod  erron,  to  dlfftaae  a  jast  mode  of  UUnklnr,  to  exotte  a  feorleM  spirit  of  laqnlrii,  and 
7«i  to  cootatn  It  wltbin  the  boundaries  wbich  natoro  bas  praserfbod  to  the  haman  aAderstandlnf  .* 

t  •>  His  wrttlDfs  bave  dUlbsed  tbrooKbout  the  dTiliaad  wocld  tbe  toira  of  tMX  Iftertj;  tbe  spirit  oif 
tolerstton  and  diartty  In  religious  diflbrenoes;  tbe  disposition  to  reject  wbaterer  is  obsenre,  fluitaa> 
tk^  or  bypotbetloal  in  speculatloa;  to  abandon  problems  wblbb  admit  of  no  solnUoD;  to  dtacni«l 
'  cannot  ba  ctoaHy  sBjirsastd ;  awl  to  prefer  ttaoaa  HadlM  wMcb  aoat  dlradty  ootttrtbuta  to 
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imagined  ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gJTet 
us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  towards  perfectioo. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  the 
carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body  be  as  well 
proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  an) 
way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingers  of  a 
musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains,  into 
regular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and 
they  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  mem- 
bers not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long 
practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  in- 
credible and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and 
tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all 
manual  arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  give 
money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  r^urh 
and  almost  the  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing 
but  the  mere  efiTects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice  makes  i< 
what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excellencies  which  are  looked 
on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into 
more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to 
that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for 
pleasantness  in  raillery,  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  divert- 
ing stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature, 
and  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  thoee  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves  to  the 
study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first 
some  lucky  hit  which  took  with  somebody,  and  chained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and 
endeavors  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in  it 
without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature, 
which  was  much  more  the  efiect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not 
deny  that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ; 
but  that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it 
is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is 
buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of 
improvement.  We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  arc 
very  difiTerent,  even  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in 
the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  difiTerent  genius  and  turn  in  their 
ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in 
the  city  were  born  with  difiTerent  parts  from  those  who  were  bred 
at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
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To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  difference,  so 
3l»enrable  in  men's  understandings  and  parts,  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  natural  faculties  as  acquired  habits  ?  He  would 
be  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
Montry  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have  much  better 
mccess  who  shall  endeavor  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reason  well, 
or  speak  handsomely,  who  has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you 
ihould  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or 
laying  them  up  in  his  memory  ;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of 
doing,  without  reflecting  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope 
to  make  a  fi;ood  painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and 
instruction  mthe  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker, 
or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  right 
reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  understand 
ingSy  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  right  use  of 
theii  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  genenmy  mislaid 
upon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  &ult  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We  see 
men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain^ 
who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  appear 
perfectly  stupid. 

INJUDICIOUS   HASTE   IN   STUDY. 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  knowledge,  if 
not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hinderance  to  it.  It  still  presses 
into  farther  discoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety 
of  knowledge,  and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on  what 
is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is 
yet  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  be 
ftble,  from  the  transient  view,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  he, 
and  may  be  able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  river ;  woodland  in 
one  part  and  savannas  in  another.  Such  superficial  ideas  and 
observations  as  these  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  but  the 
more  useful  observations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inha- 
bitants, with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must  necessarily 
escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover  the  rich  mines 
without  some  dig^ng.  Nature  commonly  lodges  her  treasures 
ind  jewels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the  matter  ^  knotty,  and  the 
sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
apon  it  with  labor  and  thought,  and  close  contemplation,  and  not 
leave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  difficulty  and  got  possession  of 
truth.  But  here,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme ; 
a  man  muft  not  stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  myste- 
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ries  of  science  in  every  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  lie  ttay 
raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  peUm 
that  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  andkdeD 
with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  ate 
not  the  hetter  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  difficuhy,  but 
their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefuhiess  and  tendency. 
Insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes; 
and  those  that  enlarge  our  view,  and  give  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though  they  stop 
^ur  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

IHFORTANCB   OF   MORAL   EUUCATION. 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught  during  the 
tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain ;  it  should  be 
one  who  thinks  Latin  and  languages  the  least  part  of  education ; 
one  who,  knowing  how  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning^  or  language,  makes  it  his 
chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars,  and  give  that  a 
right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  got,  though  all  the  rest  should  be 
neglected,  would  in  due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if 
it  be  not  got,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  vicious  habits- 
languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other  accomplishments  of 
education,  will  be  to  no  purpose  but  to  make  the  worse  or  more 
dangerous  man.* 

THE   RtOHT   IMPROVEMENT   OF   HISTORY. 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  Ca;sar,  farther  than  they  instract 
us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish  us  with  observations  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  his- 
tory of  Robin  Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny 
but  history  is  very  useful,  and  very  instructive  of  human  life ;  but 
if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a 
very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Flutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any  other 
use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  and 
with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas'  tales. 
And,  which  is  worse,  the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up 
of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romans, 
speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue,  we  arc  in 


1  "Ifext  In  laak  and  tn  tOoMjr  to  that  pun  md  holy  waroe  of  monl  tefluwuje  -the 
Itetof  tteKhootaDMttr.  tt  to  powerfyd  alreadT.  Wlwt  would  It  be  u;  ta  vrerr  one  of 
dUtrlcti  whkh  we  now  ooant  by  annually  tocreaslnc  Uxmsand*,  tkere  were  to  be  Ibmid  < 
welMnftnined  wttbout  pedantry,  reUgton*  wttbout  bigotry  or  fluiatldana,  prood  and  fcsd  of  Ma  pfa* 
tentem,  and  benored  a  tbe  dfaetarge  of  Ita  duties  I  Row  wide  wonld  be  the  toteDeelMl,  tiM  ami 
luflaenee  of  eoeh  a  body  of  men.  But  to  ratee  np  a  body  of  tnch  men,  ae  amneroue  aa  tbe  wtate 
«od  dignity  of  the  eoontry  devand,  thdr  labors  nast  be  Wdy  mnnnemted,  and  i 

awl  tenend.'*— MMsam  ^fBtm,  calm  c  FftflnrM,  ^  Mm  rev*. 
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dnnger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current  and  buainen  d  hi*- 
toiy ;  and,  looking  on  Alexander  and  Casar,  and  such-like  heroetf 
as  the  high^t  instances  of  human  matness,  because  they  each 
of  them  caused  the  death  of  several  nundred  thousand  men,  and 
the  min  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a  great  part  of  the 
earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves  of  thehr 
countries— we  are  apt  to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief 
marks  and  very  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  civil  history 
be  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readera  thus  useless,  curious 
and  difficult  inquirings  in  antiquity  are  much  more  so;  and  the 
eiact  dimensions  of  the  Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  cere* 
monies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well  off  in  the 
world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but  set  him  very  little  on  in 
his  way.  •  • 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and  that  is^  that 
whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history  from  our  study  as  a 
useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is  where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  thai 
is  told ;  here,  on  the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath 
well  settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and  knows  how 
to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of  men,  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  studies  he  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  pic- 
ture €i  the  world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  tmnk 
of  men  as  they  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and 
find  from  what  slig^ht  and  sometimes  shameful  occasions  some  of 
them  have  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great 
authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne 
down  all  before  them.  There,  also,  one  may  learn  mat  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats 
and  rogueries  of  the  world,  with  many  more  advantages  which  [ 
shall  not  here  enumerate. 

OaTHODOXT  AND   HSRIST. 

The  great  division  amon?  Christians  is  about  opim'ons.  Every 
sect  has  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is  called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that 
professes  his  assent  to  them,  though  with  an  implicit  fiuth,  and 
without  examining,  is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation.  But 
if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one  of  them,  he  is 
presently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if  he  oppose  them  or  hold  the 
eootrary,  he  is  presently  condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and 
in  the  sure  way  to  perdition.  Of  this,  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines,  and  upon 
a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  duty 
more  than  he  who  embraces  the  profession  (for  the  truths  them- 
selves he  does  not  embrace)  of  the  truth,  without  having  examined 
whether  it  be  true  or  no.    And  he  that  has  done  his  duty  accoid- 
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ing  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly  more  in  the  way  to  hei-. 
yen  than  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to 
search  after  truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  though 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  than  he  that  has  not  searched 
at  all,  but  professes  to  have  found  truth,  when  he  has  neither 
searched  nor  found  it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any 
church  in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly  neither 
searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only  found  those  that  he 
thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so  receives  what  they  say  with  an 
implicit  faith,  and  so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due  only  to 
Gkid,  who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the  seve- 
ral churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opinions  are  pre- 
ferred to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  that  which  they  aye  concerned  for, 
and  not  morals)  put  the  terms  of  salvation  on  that  which  the  Author 
of  our  salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a  collec- 
tion of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called  and  esteemed  funda- 
mental articles,  because  it  has  pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them 
into  their  confession  of  faith,  is  made  the  condition  of  salvation. 

DUTY    or    PRESERVING    HEALTH. 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labor  for  a 
thing  that  will  be  useless  in  our  hands ;  and  if,  by  harassing  our 
bodies,  (though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  more  useful,)  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doing  that 
good  we  might  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  Grod  thought 
sufficient  for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength  to  improve  it 
to  that  pitch  which  men  of  stronger  constitutions  can  attain  to,  we 
rob  Grod  of  so  much  service,  and  our  neighbor  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moderate  knowledc^e,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overload- 
ing it,  though  it  be  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  will 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. 


ROBERT  SOUTH.     1633—1716. 


Da.  RoBiRT  SoiTTB,  a  divine  celebrated  for  his  wit  as  well  as  his  learning 
was  born  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1633,  being  the  son  of  a  London  mer- 
chant He  entered  Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  Busby,  in  1647,  and  on  tb« 
day  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  (January  20, 1649,)  he  read  the  Latin  pimyeit 
in  the  school,  and  prayed  ibr  his  majesty  by  name;  apparently  an  indicatiDD 
that  even  then  he  had  embraced  those  principles  of  attachment  to  the  eatal^ 
libhed  form  of  government,  m  church  and  state,  of  which  he  was  through  all 
liis  life  a  most  strenuous  and  able  champion.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  Ibr  in> 
stance,  he  maintains  that  "kings  are  endowed  with  more  Uian  ordinary  tM* 
ga»3ity  ard  qnickneia  of  utidentaiiding ;  tliey  have  a  sin(;ular  ooiirBge  and 
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of  mind  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and  their  hearts  are  disposed  to  virtu* 
0110  oounes."  One  is  astonished  that  a  man  of  learning  and  sense  could  be 
so  blinded  by  party  feeling  as  to  utter  such  sentiments.  But  he  was  exceed- 
ingly violent  in  his  feelings,  continuing  through  life  to  pour  forth  upon  all  sects 
that  dissented  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  upon  all  who  doubted 
the  «  divine  right"  of  kings  to  rule  their  subjects  with  unrestricted  sway,  his 
inexhaustible  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  contempt.     He  died  in  1716. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  South  is  conspicuous  for  good  practical  sense,  for  a  deep 
insight  into  human  character,  for  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  exuberant  in- 
vention, and  for  a  wit  that  knew  not  always  the  limit  of  propriety.  In  per- 
spicuity, copiousness,  and  force  of  expression,  he  has  few  superiors  among 
English  writers ;  which  qualities  fully  compensate  for  the  *<  forced  conceits, 
unnatural  metaphors,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  occasionally 
disfigure  his  pages."  * 

THE  WILL    FOR  THE   DEED. 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the  will  instead 
of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ;  and  then,  as 
I  showed  before,  that,  in  matters  of  labor,  the  lazy  person  could 
find  no  hands  wherewith  to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can 
the  religious  miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
wonderful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  either 
upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the 
rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every  private  man*s  ex- 
chequer, and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing,  who,  at 
the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instead 
of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  increases  their 
number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars  presently.  For, 
let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and  country  knock  at  their  purses, 
and  call  upon  them  to  contribute  against  a  public  enemy  or  ca- 
lamity, then  immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  upon 
such  occasions  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  fail  to  make  them- 
selves wings,  and  fly  away. 

But  do  men  in  ^ood  earnest  think  that  God  will  be  put  oflT  so  f 
or  can  they  imagine  that  the  law  of  Grod  will  be  baffled  with  a  lie 
clothed  in  a  scon*? 

For  such  pretences  arc  no  better,  as  appears  from  that  notab.'e 
account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this  windy,  insignificant  charity 
of  the  will,  and  of  the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds . 
**  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and 
filled  ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?"  Profit,  does  he  say  ? 
Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  fair  words  command  the  market, 
as  good  wishes  buy  food  and  raiment,  and  pass  for  current  pay- 
ment  in  the  shops. 

article  In  "BctroBpecti-e  atvtew,**  Is.  SSl. 
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Come  we  now  to  a  rich  old  pretender  to  godliness,  and  tdl  him 
that  there  is  such  a  one,  a  man  of  good  family,  good  edacadoB, 
and  who  has  lost  all  his  estate  for  the  king,  now  ready  to  rol  in 
pnson  for  debt ;  come,  what  will  you  give  towards  his  release  ? 
why,  then  answers  the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  as  much  the 
readier  speaker  of  the  two,  **  The  truth  is,  I  always  had  a  respect 
for  such  men ;  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  thouttnd 
pities  that  any  that  had  served  the  king  so  faithfully  shoald  be  in 
such  want."  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more  shame  is  it  for  the  whole 
nation  that  they  should  be  so.  But  still,  what  will  you  give? 
Why,  then,  answers  the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tells 
you  that  **  you  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time ;  that  now-a-dsy? 
money  is  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that  therefore  he  can  sfive 
nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray  for  the  poor  gentleman. 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite  I  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  ever  he 
had,  and  lies  languishing,  and  even  gasping  under  the  utmost 
extremities  of  poverty  and  distress,  dost  thou  think  thus  to  hck  him 
up  again  only  with  thy  tongue  ?  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthing,  and  put  him  off  with  his  blessing. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch  worth  T  what 
will  thy  blessing  go  for  ?  what  will  it  buy  ?  Is  this  the  charity 
that  the  apostle  here,  in  the  text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthiana !  ^ 
This  the  case  in  which  Qod  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  mind 
instead  of  the  liberality  of  the  purse?  No,  assuredly;  but  the 
measures  that  Grod  marks  out  to  thy  charity  are  these :  thy  super* 
fluities  must  give  place  to  thy  neighbor's  great  convenience ;  thy 
convenience  must  veil  thy  neighbor's  necessity;  and,  kstly^thy 
very  necessities  must  yield  to  tny  neighbor's  extremity. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

Of  covetousness  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  makes  both  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  the  devil's  alphabet,  and  that  it  is  the  first  vice  in 
corrupt  nature  which  moves,  and  the  last  which  dies.  For  look 
upon  any  in&nt,  and  a&  ^oon  as  it  can  but  move'  a  hand,  we  shall 
see  it  reaching  out  after  something  or  other  which  it  should  not 
have ;  and  he  who  does  not  know  it  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiar 
sin  of  old  age,  seems  himself  to  have  the  dotage  of  that  age  upon 
him,  whether  he  has  the  years  or  no. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  altogether 
for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world,  to  take  in  every  thing,  and  to 
part  with  nothing.  Charity  is  accounted  no  gmce  with  him,  nor 
gratitude  any  virtue.  The  cries  of  the  poor  never  enter  into  hi;, 
ears ;  er  if  they  do,  he  has  always  one  ear  readier  to  let  them  out 
than  the  other  to  take  them  in.     In  a  word,  by  his  rapines  and 

1  •«Fortf  thei«b«flnt«wlIllBf  aindfltlaaoocplcdaeoocdlnfftoUataaiuitaath  and  not 
hm  to  that  he  hath  boi.**— 1  ehr.  ¥«.  If. 
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iztoitians,  he  is  always  for  making  as  many  poor  as  he  can,  but 
or  reliering  none  whom  he  either  finds  or  makes  so.  So  that  it 
a  a  question,  whether  his  heart  be  harder,  or  his  fist  closer.  In 
I  word,  he  is  a  pest  and  a  monster :  greedier  than  the  sea,  and 
aarrener  than  the  shore. 

THE    OLORT   OF   THE   CLERGY. 

Grod  is  the  fountain  of  honor;  and  the  conduit  by  which  ho 
xjoveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men  are  virtues  and  generous  practices. 
Some,  indeed,  may  please  and  promise  themselves  high  matters 
kaok  full  revenues,  stately  palaces,  court  iuterests,  and  great  de- 
pendences. But  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
Knowing  in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  fives,  active  and 
laborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers, 
ind  daring  to  look  vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and 
lUnstrious.^  And,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassion- 
ite  to  all.  These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheona 
ind  highest  titles  of  honor. 

THK   PLEASURES   OF    AMUSEMENT   AND    INDUSTRY   COMPARED. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to  maintain  a  constant 
tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  continual  pursuit  of  sports  and  recrea- 
tions. The  most  voluptuous  and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he 
tnit  tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  court- 
ihips  every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment  and  calamity 
that  could  oefall  him ;  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  galleys  for 
bis  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion 
from  the  misery  of  a  continual  unintermitted  pleasure.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered  the  course  of 
things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made 
U  the  matter  of  duty  and  of  a  profession,  but  a  man  may  bear  the 
continual  pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  same 
shop  and  trade  that  employs  a  man  in  his  youth,  employs  him  also 
in  nis  age.  Every  morning  he  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  ami 
mvil;  he  passes  the  day  singing;  custom  has  naturalized  his 
labor  to  him ;  his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it. 

THE    EYE   OF   CONSCIENCE. 

That  the  eye  of  conscience  may  be  always  quick  and  lively,  let 
ccKistant  use  be  sure  to  keep  it  constantly  open,  and  thereby  ready 


1  Tkli  la  la  aeoordanoe  with  Baeklel  zsuOtt.  1—6.  Tlie  aodent  propheta,  ftdtbful  and  ft«rteaa  man, 
IMBkiaff  aaore  of  "the  heathen'*  at  home  than  "the  heathen"  ahroad,  did  Pot  ivprove  the  Jewa  tor 
IIm  itea  of  the  people  of  Kamtachatka;  but  It  waa,  •*  waah  tov,  make  tov  clean;  pat  away  *1m* 
•vttof  TOVK  doing*;  aeek  JnsUce;  break  every  yoke;  loose  the  bands  ot  wlckedneaa,  and  let  tho 
f  pitaitiJ  go  fipee,**  ftc.  Whenerer  and  wherever  tbe  pnlptt  ta  aUent  on  great  national  alna,  It  w 
Mm  to  lis  Mfb  and  holy  tmaL    Kven  bad  men  wm  mpcet  fldthtataeaa  mora  ttmn  p  ttaw  aenilin 
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and  prepued  to  admit  and  let  in  those  hearenlT  beama  which  aie 
always  streaming  forth  from  Giod  upon  minds  fitted  to  leceire 
them.  And  to  this  purpose  let  a  man  fly  from  erery  thing  which 
may  leare  either  a  foubess  or  a  bias  upon  it ;  let  him  dread  eferj 
gross  act  of  sin ;  for  one  great  stab  may  as  certainly  and  speedily 
destroy  life  as  forty  lesser  wounds.  Let  him  carry  a  jealous  eye 
0? er  every  growing  habit  of  sin :  let  him  keep  aloof  from  all  com- 
merce and  fellowship  with  any  vicious  and  base  afl^ection,  espe- 
cially from  all  sensuality :  let  him  keep  himself  untouched  with  the 
hellish,  unhallowed  heats  of  lust  and  the  noisome  steams  and  ex- 
halations of  intemperance :  let  him  bear  himself  abore  that  sordid 
and  low  thing,  that  utter  contradiction  to  all  greatness  of  mind — 
coretousness :  let  him  disenslare  himself  from  the  pelf  of  the 
world,  from  that  amor  scelerattu  habendi.*  Lastly,  let  him  learn 
so  to  look  upon  the  honors,  the  pomp,  and  greatness  of  the  world, 
as  to  look  through  them.  Fools  indeed  are  apt  to  be  blown  up  by 
them  and  to  sacrifice  all  for  them :  sometimes  renturing  their 
heads  only  to  get  a  feather  in  their  caps. 


THOMAS  PARNELL.     1079^1717. 

Thovam  PAmviiL  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1C79.     AAer  recelTing  tlie  Ha 
ments  of  education  at  a  giamniar-achool,  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  ol 
Dublin ;  aAer  learing  which  he  was  ordained  a  dearon,  in  1700,  and  in  An 
years  aAerwards,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ciogher.     Up  tr* 
this  time  he  had  sided  with  the  Tory  party,  but  now  found  it  convenient  tr. 
change  his  politics ;  he  therefore  went  over  to  the  Wliigs,  who  receiTcd  him 
witli  open  arms,  deeming  him  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  tlieir  cause.     IHimell 
endeavored  to  recommend  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpits  of  London, 
bat  from  the  new  ministry  he  received  nothing  more  substantial  than  caiessps 
and  empty  protestations.    To  imbitter  his  disappointment,  he  loat,  in  1712,  his 
amiable  wife,  to  whom  he  was  affectionately  devoted.     His  prirate  iiieiids, 
however,  were  not  immii^ful  of  his  interests,  and  obtained  for  him  a  vicarage 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Dublin,  worth  JC400  per  annum :  but  he  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  his  promotion.     He  died  in  1717,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

**The  compass  of  Pamell's  poetry  is  not  extensive,  but  its  tone  is  peculiarly 
delightful :  not  from  mere  correctness  of  expression,  to  which  some  critics 
have  stinted  iu  praises,  but  from  the  graceful  and  reserved  sensibility  that 
accompanied  his  polished  phraseology.  The  studied  happiness  of  his  diction 
does  not  spoil  its  simplicity.  His  poetry  is  like  a  flower  that  has  been  trained 
and  planted  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  but  which  preserves,  in  its  euhm^ 
•inie,  the  natural  fragrance  of  its  wilder  air.*' 

The  poem  by  which  Pamell  is  chiefly  known,  is  «*  Tlic  HermiV  which  has 
always  been  a  favorite  with  every  class  of  readers.  It  is  a  revolving  \mnr.- 
ranria  of  beautiful  picmrcs,  each  perfect  in  itself.  But  the  story  is  not  orijdnal, 
*»  it  appeared  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  in  a  collection  of  tales  entitled 


1  ThMt  wtek«d  love  of  Mqnlsttlon.  t  CampbcU. 
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Oeala  Romananini,'*  and  we  present  die  x  ^er  with  the  snalysiB  of  it 
r,  as  given  by  Warton  in  his  History- of  Engl  sh  Poetry.i  The  poem,howw 
id  too  long  for  our  limits,  and  no  extracts  wouM  do  it  justice ;  but  we  will 
•  few  lines  to  show  its  style.  The  last  instai'ee  of  Uie  angel's  lecming 
tioe,  is  that  of  pushing  the  guide  from  the  bridj^e  into  the  river.  At  this 
lermit  is  unable  to  suppress  his  indignation : 

Wild  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  Father's  eyes ; 
He  bursts  the  bonds  of  fear,  and  madly  ones, 
"  Detested  wretch !''— but  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man : 
His  youthful  &ce  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet; ' 
Fair  roimds  of  radiant  points  invest  bis  hair; 
Celestial  odors  fill  the  purple  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colors  giitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light 

aether  very  interesting  piece  of  Pamells  is  his  ballad,  ** Edwin  of  the 
in,  a  fairy  tale,  in  the  ancient  English  sQrle :"  but  its  lengtli  excludes  it 


devout  hermit  IlTed  tn  a  «Te,  near  whldi  a  theptaenl  folded  Mi  lloek.  lOiny  ofthe  sheep  betnc 
I,  the  shepherd  was  nnjusUy  killed  by  his  master,  as  betng  eonoerDed  tn  the  Uieft.  The  hermit, 
r  SB  Innocent  man  put  to  death,  began  to  suspeet  the  existence  of  a  Dtvine  Provldenoe,  and 
r«d  BO  longer  to  perplex  hlmsdf  wUh  ttie  oaeleM  seTerlUee  of  rrilston,  bat  to  lulx  In  Uie  world. 
(veUinK  firom  his  retirement,  he  was  met  by  an  angd  In  the  flgnre  ofa  man,  who  said,  *'I  am  an 
,  and  am  sent  by  God  to  be  your  companion  on  the  road.**  They  entered  a  dty,  and  begged  Ibr 
«  at  the  house  of  a  knight,  who  enterttaned  them  at  a  aplrodld  supper.  In  the  night,  the  angel 
Droi^hls  bed  and  strangled  the  knight's  only  child,  who  was  asleep  tn  the  cradle.  Tlie  homlt 
flIOMlBhed  at  this  bartiarous  retnm  for  so  much  hospitality,  hot  was  aflrald  to  make  any  remoB- 
M  to  his  companion.  Neat  morning  they  went  to  another  dty.  Here  they  were  Ubeimlly  v»> 
t  la  the  house  of  an  opulent  dtlxen;  but  in  the  night  the  angel  rose,  and  stole  a  goUcn  cnp 
■Iteable  value.  The  hermit  now  concluded  that  his  companion  was  a  bad  angeL  In  travelltng 
ad  the  next  morning,  they  passed  over  a  bridge,  atiout  the  middle  of  which  they  met  a  poor 
of  whom  the  angel  asked  the  way  to  the  next  dty.  Having  recetred  the  desired  information, 
■gel  poshed  the  poor  man  into  the  water,  where  he  was  immediately  drowned.  In  the  eveBing 
urrived  at  the  house  of  a  rich  man,  snd  begging  for  a  lodging,  were  oidered  to  sleep  In  a  shed 
te  cattle.  In  the  morning  tlie  angel  gave  the  rich  man  the  c«p  whkdi  he  bad  stolen.  The 
t,  aaaaed  that  the  cup  which  was  stolen  from  thdr  (Hend  and  banefoctor  should  he  given  to 
rho  reftised  Uiem  a  lodging,  began  to  be  now  convinced  that  his  companion  was  the  devil;  and 
d  to  go  on  alone.  But  the  angel  said,  "Hear  me^  and  depart.  When  yon  lived  tn  your  beml^ 
,  ehepherd  wns  killed  by  bis  master.  He  was  innocent  of  the  supposed  oflhnoei  but  had  he 
sea  then  killed,  he  would  have  committed  crimes  In  which  he  would  have  died  impenitent.  His 
r  eiidcavors  to  atone  for  tlie  murder,  by  dedk:aUng  the  remainder  of  his  daya  to  alms  and 
of  ehartty.  I  strangled  the  chlkl  of  the  kuigkt.  But  know,  that  the  fother  was  so  Intent  on 
■g  ep  riches  for  his  child,  as  to  neglect  thoee  acts  of  public  monlfloence  for  which  he  was  before 
Ungvlshed,  and  to  which  he  has  now  returned.  I  stole  the  golden  cop  of  the  hospHahle  dti- 
Bot  know,  that  from  a  llfo  of  the  stricte»t  temperance,  he  became,  in  consequence  of  possessing 
■Ph  a  perpetual  druukard,  and  is  now  the  most  abstemious  of  men.  I  threw  the  poor  man  Into 
irter.  He  was  then  honest  and  religious.  But  know,  had  he  walked  one  lialf  of  a  mile  ftiither, 
udd  have  murdered  a  man  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin.  I  gave  the  golden  cup  to  the  rich  man,  who 
id  to  take  ns  wlthiu  his  roof.  He  has  therefore  recdved  his  revrard  la  this  world,  and  1b  the 
irffl  radlrr  the  pains  of  lieU  for  lits  inhospitallty.**  The  hermit  fell  prostrate  at  the  aagaTs  foct, 
•laeetlng  forgiveness,  returned  to  his  hermitage,  ftilly  convlBoed  of  ths  wisdon  BBdjMttee  of 
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atom  our  pages.   The  following  very  beautiful  "  Hymn  to  Contentment"*  wil^ 
however,  give  a  veiy  good  idea  of  this  author's  manner  >— 

HTMN   TO   CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind ! 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 
Heavenly  bom,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  fiivorites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek,  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease? 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way. 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea. 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails. 
Treads  soA  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  know 
That  Solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground : 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  Nature  in  its  forms  below ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts  at  last  lor  knowledge  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear  I 
This  world  itself^  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breasL 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke— Go  rule  thy  will, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still, 
Know  God— and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow :  . 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  ril  be  there  to  croMm  the  rest 

Oh  I  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  that  my  soul  employ, 
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With  sense  of  gratitude  and  jo/: 
Kaised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none. 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight, 
With  all  the  colors  of  delight ; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song ; 
I'll  liA  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string, 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrowed  light ; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain. 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  snng  by  me : 
They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can. 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Tour  busy  or  yoiur  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


WILLIAM  PENN.     1644—1718. 


Wb  come  now  to  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  characters  on  the  pag9 
of  history ;— 4o  one  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  state  in  the  strictest  ja»- 
tkse  and  equity ;  established  the  utmost  freedom  of  conscience  in  religion ;  and 
demonstrated  to  the  woirld  that  the  most  potent  weapons  to  subdue  the  savaga 
heart,  are  the  peace  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

William  Penn,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was  bom  in  London,  Octo^ 
ber  14,  1644.  His  early  education  was  very  carefully  attended  to,  and  in 
1660  he  entered  Oxford  University.  His  first  bias  towards  the  doctrines  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  the 
efiect  of  which  was,  that  Penn  and  some  of  his  fellow-students  withdrew  from 
attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the  established  church,  and  held  private 
prayer  meetings.  They  were  fined  by  the  college,  but  this  did  not  deter 
them.  The  principles  which  he  adopted  displeased  his  father  very  muftli, 
who  repeatedly  banished  him  from  his  house;  but  when  it  appeared  that  hii 
son's  opinions  were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  them. 
In  1668,  he  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his  first  work,  <« Truth  Ex. 
alted.**  Like  many  others  of  the  early  Friends,  Penn  was  repeatedly  thiowu 
into  prison ;  and  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  wrme 
his  most  popular  work,  •*  No  Cross,  no  Crown,"— an  able  expof  ition  of  the 
views  of  his  society.  In  1670  the  Conventicle  act  was  passed,  and  Penn  wa« 
one  of  the  first  soflferers  under  it  He  was  tried  lor  preaohing  to  what  was 
called  *<a  riotous  and  seditious  assembly;"  but  the  juiy,  in  qpposifinn  to  the 
2A 
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direction  of  the  bench,  had  the  firmness  and  moral  courage  to  give  a  Terdkt 
of  acquittaL 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  event  of  Penn's  life,—- the  establish- 
ment  of  the  oolrny  of  Penni^ylvania.  In  1681  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  by  Charles  EL  to  Penn  and  his  heiit 
in  consideration  of  a  debt  of  £16,000  due  from  the  Crown  to  Admiral  Penn, 
for  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  He  set  sail  from  England 
in  August,  1682,  in  tlie  ship  Welcome,  and  arrived  at  Newcastle  on  the  27th 
of  October,  where  he  was  hailed  with  acclamations  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch 
already  there.  Thence  the  colony  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  in  the  Utter 
end  of  tlie  year  located  the  town  and  borough  of  Philadelphia,  »  having  a 
high  and  dry  bank  next  to  the  water,  witli  a  shore  ornamented  with  a  fine 
view  of  pine  trees  growing  upon  it"  Penn  solemnly  declared  that  he  "  came 
to  the  charge  of  the  province  for  the  Lord's  sake."  « I  wanted."  saya  he,  *to 
afibrd  an  asylum  to  tlie  good  and  oppressed  of  every  nation.  I  aimed  to  fixm 
a  government  which  might  be  an  example.  I  desired  to  show  men  as  free 
and  happy  as  they  could  be.     I  had  also  kind  views  towards  the  Indians." 

In  about  two  years  Penn  was  called  to  return  back  to  EIngland ;  and  from 
his  intimacy  with  James  II.,  he  was  enabled  to  ))rocure  tlie  release  of  his 
Quaker  brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  ei{;hty  were  in  prison  at  the 
accession  of  that  monarch.  Indeed  he  wa5  peri>etually  engaged  in  deeds  of 
kindness  for  his  people,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  clear  tlie  way  for 
his  return,  and  to  bring  out  his  family  to  abide  for  life.  But  various  obstacles 
hindered  him  from  year  to  year,  so  that  it  was  not  till  1699  that  he  and  his 
family  embarked  for  America.  They  arrived  in  November,  and  were  received 
with  universal  joy,  on  account  of  his  known  intention  to  stay  for  life.  But  in 
this  intention  he  was  overruled,  partly  by  the  ow^ners  of  land  in  Peimsylvania, 
dwelling  ip  England,  who  felt  that  Penn  could  plead  their  interests  with  the 
crown  better  than  any  other  one ;  and  partly  by  the  female  members  of  tlie 
family,  who,  after  the  style  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  oould  not 
well  bear  the  rude  and  unformed  state  of  things  in  the  new  colony.  He  says 
in  a  letter  to  James  Logan,  July,  1701 :  **l  cannot  prevail  on  my  wile  to 
stay,  and  still  less  with  Tiihe.*  1  know  not  what  to  do."  Accordingly  he 
returned  the  latter  part  of  that  year;  and  nAor  experiencing  various  vicissi- 
tudes, and  especially  the  most  heartless  ingratitude  from  those  whom  he  had 
most  served,  he  died  at  his  seat  in  Ruscombe,  in  Berkshire,  July  30, 1718. 

Penn  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1726,  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Besides  the  many  able  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  religious  views  of  his  sect,  he  wrote  others  which  would  be 
eunsidered  of  more  general  interest  Of  these  are  his  "Reflections  and 
Maxims  relating  to  tlie  Conduct  of  Life."  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
work  of  the  size  can  be  found,  containing  so  much  sound,  practical  wisdoro. 
The  following  is  the  preface  to  the  same : — 

PREFACE   TO   HIS   **  MAXIMS.** 

Reader,  this  Enchiridion*  I  present  thee  with,  is  the  fruit  of 
solitude :  a  school  few  cart*  '.o  learn  in,  though  none  instruct  us 
better.     Some  parts  of  it  are  the  result  of  serious  reflection,  other; 

1  Bto  dragMcr  LeCltlA. 

•  A  Oraek  word,  eompo«iid«d  of  «ii  (tv),  >*ln,**  and  cMr  (x**f)«  " *^  hMid,**  and  eorrrfpond*  M 
■-  woMI  **mumri.''   Ise  tlw  Mae  word  In  tte  arieoUoiM  fron*  OiMrtu,  im^p  lis. 
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the  flashings  of  lucid  intervals,  written  for  private  satisfaction,  and 
now  published  for  a  help  to  human  conduct. 

The  s^uthor  blesseth  Grod  for  his  retirement,  and  kisses  that 
gentle  hand  which  led  him  into  it :  for  though  it  should  prove 
barren  to  the  world,  it  can  never  do  so  to  him. 

He  has  now  had  some  time  he  could  call  his  own,  a  property 
he  was  never  so  much  master  of  before :  in  which  he  has  taken 
a  view  of  himself  and  the  world  ;  and  observed  wherein  he  hath 
hit  and  missed  the  mark ;  what  might  have  been  done,  what 
mended,  and  what  avoided  in  his  human  conduct :  together  with 
the  omissions  and  excesses  of  others,  as  well  societies  and  govern- 
ments, as  private  families  and  persons.  And  he  verily  thinks, 
were  he  to  live  over  his  life  again,  he  could  not  only,  with  Qod*a 
grace,  serve  him,  but  his  neighbor  and  himself,  better  than  he 
hath  done,  and  havt^  seven  years  of  his  time  to  spare.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  he  hath  not  been  the  worst  or  the  idlest  man  in  the 
world ;  nor  is  he  the  oldest.  And  this  is  the  rather  said,  that  it 
might  quicken  thee,  reader,  to  lose  none  of  the  time  that  is  yet 
thine. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so  lavish  as  of  time, 
and  about  which  we  ought  to  be  more  solicitous ;  since  without  it 
we  can  do  nothing  in  this  world.  Time  is  what  we  want  most, 
but  what,  alas !  we  use  worst ;  and  for  which  Qod  will  certainly 
meet  strictly  reckon  with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  of  that  moment  to  us  in  reference  to  both  worlds,  that  I  can 
hardly  wish  any  xnnn  better,  than  that  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  he  does  with  his  time ;  how  and  to  what  end  he  employs  it ; 
and  what  returns  he  makes  to  God,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  for 
It.  Will  he  never  have  a  ledger  for  this  ;  this,  the  greatest  wis* 
dom  and  work  of  hfe  ? 

To  come  but  once  into  the  world,  and  trifle  away  our  true  en- 
joyment of  it,  and  of  ourselves  in  it,  is  lamentable  indeed.  This 
one  reflection  would  yield  a  thinking  person  great  instruction. 
And,  since  nothing  below  man  can  so  think,  man  in  being  thought- 
less must  needs  fall  below  himself.  And  that,  to  be  sure,  such  do, 
as  are  unconcerned  in  the  use  of  their  most  precious  time. 

This  is  but  too  evident,  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  consider, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  we  take  by  the  right  end,  or  im- 
prove to  its  just  advantage. 

We  understand  Httle  of  the  works  of  God,  either  in  lature  or 
grace.  We  pursue  false  knowledge,  and  mistake  education  ex* 
tremely.  We  are  violent  in  our  affections  ;  confused  and  imme* 
thodical  in  our  whole  life :  making  that  a  burden  which  was 
given  for  a  blessing ;  and  so  of  little  comfort  to  ourselves  or  others  ? 
miaapprehending  the  true  notion  of  happiness,  and  so  missing  or 
the  right  use  of  fife,  and  way  of  happy  fiving. 
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And  until  we  are  persuaded  to  stop,  and  step  a  little  attde,  ont 
of  the  noisy  crowd  and  encumbering  hurry  of  the  world,  and 
calmly  take  a  prospect  of  things,  it  will  be  unpoesible  we  abtiild 
be  able  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  ourselves,  or  know  our  own 
misery.  But  after  we  have  made  the  just  reckonings,  which  re- 
tirement will  help  us  to,  we  shall  begin  to  think  the  world  in 
great  measure  mad,  and  that  we  have  been  in  a  sort  of  Bedlam 
all  this  while. 

Reader,  whether  young  or  old,  think  it  not  too  soon  or  too  kte 
to  turn  over  thf  leaves  of  thy  past  life  ;  and  be  sure  to  fold  down 
where  any  passage  of  it  may  affect  thee ;  and  bestow  thy  remain- 
der of  time,  to  correct  those  faults  in  thy  future  conduct,  be  it  in 
relation  to  this  or  the  next  life.  What  thou  wouldst  do,  if  what 
thou  hast  done  were  to  do  again,  be  sure  to  do  as  long  as  thou 
livest,  upon  the  like  occasions. 

Our  resolutions  seem  to  be  vigorous  as  often  as  we  reflect  upon 
our  past  errors ;  but,  alas !  they  are  apt  to  flag  again  upon  freah 
temptations  to  the  same  things. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  deliver  thee  an  exact  piece ;  his 
business  not  being  ostentation,  but  charity.  It  is  miscellaneoBS  in 
the  matter  of  it,  and  by  no  means  artificial  in  the  composure.  But 
it  contains  hints,  that  may  serve  thee  for  texts  to  preach  to  thjrself 
upon,  and  which  comprehend  much  of  the  course  of  human  life: 
since  whether  thou  art  parent  or  child,  prince  or  subject,  master 
or  servant,  single  or  married,  public  or  private,  mean  or  honorable, 
rich  or  poor,  prosperous  or  unprosperous,  in  peace  or  controverBy, 
in  business  or  solitude ;  whatever  be  thy  inclination  or  aversion, 
practice  or  duty,  thou  wilt  find  something  not  unsuitably  said  for 
thy  direction  ana  advantage.  Accept  and  improve  what  deserves 
thy  notice  ;  the  rest  excuse,  and  place  to  account  of  good-will  to 
thee  and  the  whole  creation  of  GKxi. 

pbnn's  advicb  to  his  children.* 

Next,  betake  yourself  to  some  honest,  industrious  course  of  life, 
and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousness,  but  for  example,  and  to  avoid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition  and  marry,  choose 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither 
beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this  world,  and  that 
may  make  your  habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  afilectionate,  patient,  and  meek. 
Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  you  and  your  off 
spring.     Be  sure  to  live  within  compass ;  borrow  not,  neither  be 

1  BmuI.  MpMlaUj,  **  Lift  bj  Samvel  M.  Juaaj,**  indooMadlj  tiU  lift  of  Twa.    Abo,  aa  admir*- 
%lA '*l>lNo«m  M  Um  TteiMi  Mimuio  SinlMt«r  WflMMi  VdM,"  Ij  AlkMt : 
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beholden  to  any.  Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others ;  for 
that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a  true 
friend  expea  n..     Small  matters  I  heed  not. 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further  than  for  a  suffi- 
ciency for  Hfe,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  your  children,  and  that 
in  moderatioD,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I  charge  you  help  the 
poor  and  needy ;  let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  in- 
come for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  society  and  others ;  for 
we  are  all  his  creatures ;  remembering  that  **  he  that  giveth  to  the 
poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings  may  be  better 
regulated.  Love  not  money  nor  the  world :  use  them  only,  and 
they  will  serve  you ;  but  if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which 
will  debase  your  spirits  as  weU  as  ofiend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them ;  it 
may  be  jour  case,  and  as  you  mete  to  others,  God  will  mete  to 
you  agam. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation ;  of  few  words  I 
charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  you  speak,  hearing  out 
before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if  you  would 
persuade,  not  impose. 

Affront  none,  neither  revenue  the  affronts  that  are  done  to  you; 
but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  when  you  are  fixed, 
be  true,  not  wavering  by  reports,  nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for 
that  becomes  not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it;  for,  like 
drunkenness,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  and  throws  people  into  des- 
perate inconveniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praise 
is  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  they  bespeak ;  they  are  the 
worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat ;  and« 
which  is  worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you  cheat  yourselves  most 
dangerously.  But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cherish,  and 
prefer.  Remember  David,  who,  asking  the  Lord,  **  Who  shaU 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  who  shall  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hill  ?'* 
answers,  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is 
contemned,  but  honoreth  them  who  fear  the  Lord." 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  things :  in  your  diet, 
for  that  is  physic  by  prevention  ;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people 
healthy,  and  their  generation  sound.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
spiritual  advantage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel  9 
keep  out  that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some ;  let  your 
virtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more  than  food. 
and  the  body  than  raiment.    Let  your  furniture  be  simple  and 
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ckeap.  Aroid  pride,  aTwrice,  and  iaxury.  Read  mj  **  No  CiOMi 
no  Crown."  There  is  instruction.  Make  your  conTemtion  with 
the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked  men 
as  you  hope  for  the  blessing  of  Grod  and  the  comfort  of  jrour  fioher's 
livmg  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you  speak  no  enl  of  any«  no, 
not  ^  the  meanest ;  much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates, 
guardians,  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busybodies ;  meddle  not  w  ith  other  folk's  matters,  but 
when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed  ;  for  it  procures  trouUe,  and 
is  iU  manners,  and  very  unseemly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  their 
integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you  hare  them  for  your  ezamides. 

L^  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  God  be  encouraged  in 
your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all 
things,  as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ;  and  as  I  adyise  3rou, 
my  beloved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give 
you  any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  ray  posterity, 
that  they  loye  and  serve  the  Lord  Qod  with  an  upright  heart,  that 
he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from  generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  goTem> 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East  Jersey,  especiaUy  the 
first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels, 
that  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loring  the 
people,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  impartial 
course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect 
no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law 
above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have 
the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  Grod  sees  you : 
therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertain  no  lurchers,  cherish  no 
informers  for  gain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to 
support  or  cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none 
shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.     1672—1719. 


Joseph  Aodtsov,  ono  of  the  brightest  names  in  £i)gli&h  literature,  wbb  born 
at  Milston,  in  Wilt^ihirc,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector,  on  the  lat  of 
May,  1672.  AAer  the  usual  course  of  study,  he  entered  the  Univenity  of 
'Hford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  great  aasidiiitj 
so  classica  studies,  the  fruits  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  a  small  volume  ol 
Litir  poems,  which  attracted  considemble  attention.  In  his  tweatj^MOond 
rear  he  addressed  some  verses  to  Mr.  Diyden,  which  procuied  him  Ilia  DOtk* 
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unA  approbation  of  that  poet,  ibr  whom  he  atlerwai^te  wvoto  a  prafirtrajr 
*  Eaay  on  die  Oeorgics,"  which  Dryden  prefixed  to  his  txanslation  in  1697. 
Before  this,  however,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  that  distinguished  pation 
of  letters,  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  who,  in  1699,  procured  for  him  a  pension  of 
£300  a  year,  to  enable  him  to  travel  in  Italy  In  this  classic  land  he  oom- 
poeed  hia  Ep*  tie  to  Lord  Halifax,  one  of  his  best  poetical  productions,  hv 
■I^logue  on  Medals,"  and  the  greater  part  of  his  <*GBta"  Soon  after  his 
return  he  published  his  travels  in  Italy,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Lord  Somer% 
iUustrative  chiefly  of  the  classical  associations  of  that  renowned  land. 

The  change  of  the  administration  in  1702  deprived  Addison  of  his  pen 
■km ;  and  he  had  lived  more  than  two  years  in  retirement  when  he  was 
requested  by  one  of  the  ministry  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  die  victory  of 
Blenheim,  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  August,  1704.  He  did  so^ 
Knd  before  the  year  closed,  appeared  the  «  Campaign,"  >  which  proouied  for 
him  the  oflice  of  nnder-secretary  of  state.  In  1709  he  went  to  Irefauid  as 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  while  here,  on  the  13th  of  April  (Q.  S.) 
of  that  year,  appeared  die  first  number  of  "•  Tlie  Tatler."  When  the  sixth 
npmber  of  this  appeared,  Addison  knew  that  the  author  was  his  friend  Sir 
Baohard  Steele,  fVom  a  critical  remark  which  he  had  privately  made  to  him 
ilone,'  and  he  therefore  immediately  took  a  very  active  part  in  die  ooodnot  of 
diis  periodical  * 

The  "Tatler"  had  scarcely  terminated,  when  Addison  formed  the  plan  of 
tbtd  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests— the  *<  Spectator."^  The  essays  in 
it  moet  valuable  for  humor,  invention,  and  precept,  are  the  product  of  his  pen, 
snd  it  soon  became  the  most  popular  work  England  had  produced.  So  great 
was  its  reputation,  that  sometimes  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  number  were 
lold  in  one  day.    It  travelled  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 


1  Wutoa  hss  mC  too  tovoraly  odled  thli  poem  **r  0«aatte  In  Btynm,-  How  Infliillaiy  i 
iteMaonltBMvMiMnMSirttapittKM  aad  poeCrj,  la  Una  toodaliif  telliid of  toottef^  on  tks 
■■•  syhlMft:  Uw  iMt  Tsna  or  wliteli  nsdB  thai  :— 

Aad  ererybody  pnlsed  the  Duk«k 
Who  Uiis  great  flf  ht  did  win : 
"But  what  good  came  of  It  at  bwCf 

Oootb  mtle  FeCerkln. 
"Why,  that  I  cannot  teB,'*  lald  he, 
**  Bat  'twas  a  fhmona  Tlctory.*' 
t  TIM  erttleal  remark  wUeh  Addison  made  to  Slerie  was  upon  the  hero  of  tho  ACneld,  whkh  Stoolo 
|lv«i  as  IbOows  :— 

•■  VbiiFs  common  cpKhet  to  Jlwos  Is  Mat  or  fmter.  I  hare  therefore  eonaklered  wlwi 
there  Is  tn  any  of  his  hero's  actions  where  either  of  these  apprllntkms  woold  hare  been 
proper;  -and  this,  I  think,  is  his  meetlnff  with  Dido  hi  the  care,  where  Mat  Aneaa  WooU  have  been 
ibsurd,  and  fmlet  Xneas  a  burlrsqne :  the  poet  therclbre  wisely  dropped  them  hoth  Air  Au  JY^fmtm; 
whkA  be  has  repeated  twke  In  Jane's  speech  and  Ms  own  numUlon :  Ibr  he  Tcry  well  knew  a  tooae 
Mtlon  might  be  eonslstent  enough  with  the  nsnal  manners  of  a  soldier,  thoogh  tt  hnMmci  nelttaer  the 
ekastity  of  a  ploos  man,  nor  the  gravity  of  the  fiitber  of  a  people.** 

t  The  Tatler  may  be  consMered  as  the  fiither  of  EnglUih  perlodloal  Uteratnre.  It  was  pubnshed 
erery  Tuesday,  Thorsday,  and  Saturday,  flrora  the  Itth  of  April,  1709,  to  the  td  of  January,  1711.  Uf 
Ihe  tri  papen,  Steele  wrote  lit;  Addison,  41;  Steele  and  Addison  JolnUy,  M ;  Swift  and  Addison,  1  • 
■ovhes,  S;  Swift,  1;  Fuller,  1. 

4  The  Spectator  was  eommenoed  on  the  1st  of  Mareh,  I7II,  and  oontlnood  every  day,  Sundays  ex. 
etpted,  tUI  the  Mb  of  December,  171S.  The  plan  Is  Ibonded  npon  the  fiction  of  a  dob  tkmt  asaemUts 
iwry  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  to  carry  on  the  pnbUcatlon.  Of  the  tU  numbers,  Addison  wrote  374 , 
■celB,  t4S;  Bndgell,  S7;  Hughes,  11;  Orove,  4;  Pope,  FsmeD,  Pearoe.  Martyn,  Byrom,  S  each;  8wlft« 
Irowa.  VraiMdiain,  Donlop,  Hhrdwleke,  Fleetwood,  i  rack;  and  IS  were  aaonymoaa.  Addliaii's 
papers  are  dealgiMted  by  the  tetters  of  the  word  Crin. 
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aliks  tiba  reoreatkm  of  the  learned,  the  busy,  and  the  idle.  The  *tSpectMflr" 
was  followed  by  the  «Griiardian,">  which  was  commenced  by  Steele,  hot  to 
which  Addison  largely  contributed.  In  the  mean  time  he  published  hit  tn- 
fedy  of  "Cato,"  which  met  with  unbounded  popularity,  being  represented  on 
liie  atage  thirty-five  nights  successively;  not,  however,  so  much  from  its  meriti 
as  a  tragedy,  as  fVom  the  noble  sentiments  of  liberty  which  it  breathes  thioii^ 
out,  and  which,  in  those  times  of  great  political  excitement,  each  party,  tfaa 
Whig  and  the  Tory,  wished  to  appropriate  to  itself' 

In  1716,  Addison  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  was,  in  ereiy 
respect,  vastly  his  inferior,  except  in  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  fiunily 
raiik,  which  ia.  England  is  of  "  wondrous  potency."  "  In  point  of  intellect," 
Mi3r8  Dr.  Drake,  « there  could  be  no  competition;  and  despicable  must  have 
been  the  ignorance  of  that  woman  who  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
mere  casualty  of  splendid  birth  entitled  her  to  treat  with  contempt,  and  to 
arrogate  a  superiority  over  a  man  of  exquisite  genius  and  unsullied  virtue." 
That  she  was  the  means  of  imbittering  his  life,  and  shortening  his  days,  there 
is  DO  doubt  He  had  long  been  subject  to  an  asthmatic  affection,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  could  not  be  far  distant 
**  The  death-bed  of  Addison  was  the  triumph  of  religion  and  virtue.  Repos* 
ing  on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  and  conscious  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  waited  with  tranquillity  and  resignatioD  the 
moment  of  departure.  The  dying  accents  of  the  virtuous  man  have  fre> 
qaeritly,  when  other  means  have  failed,  produced  the  happiest  efbct;  and 
Addison,  anxious  that  a  scene  so  awful  might  make  its  due  impression,  de- 
manded the  attendance  of  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Warwick.  This  young  noble- 
man was  amiable,  but  dissipated ;  and  Addison  had  often,  though  in  vain, 
endeavored  to  correct  his  principles,  and  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 
sions. He  came,  says  Dr.  Young,  who  first  related  the  affecting  circumstance; 
but  life  was  now  glimmering  in  the  socket,  and  the  dying  fiiend  was  silent 
After  a  decent  and  proper  pause,  the  youth  said,  *  Dear  sir,  yon  sent  Ihr  me; 
I  believe,  I  hope  you  have  some  commands ;  I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.* 
May  distant  ages  not  only  hear  but  feel  the  reply.  Forcibly  grasping  the 
jrouth's  hand,  he  soAly  said,  <  Six  iir  what  pxacs  ▲  CaaisTLAjr  cam  bis  ;- * 
and  soon  after  expired,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719."^ 

Of  the  merits  of  Addison  as  a  writer,  there  never  has  been  but  one  opinicm 
among  the  critics.     Mr.  Melmoth  says  of  him,  "  In  a  word,  one  may  justly 

1  TlM  flnt  nnmber  of  Uie  Onardlaii  wm  pnbUahed  on  the  lath  of  Karch,  and  the  lut  oa  tlw  Ut  of 
Oetober,  171S.  Of  the  17S  nnmbers,  Steele  wrote  tS;  Addtaon,  SS;  Berkeley.  14;  Pope,  t;  Tlekdl,  7; 
Bndgell,  Hughe*,  and  PameD,  i  each;  Gay,  Tonnj^,  PhUlps,  Wotton,  Birch,  BarUett,  l  eaeh. 

t  **  The  tracedy  of  Cato,"  way  Dr.  Warton,  "  is  a  flaring  instance  of  Uie  force  of  party.  So  m»- 
tenUons  and  declamatory  a  drama  would  never  have  met  with  such  rapid  suooeaa,  If  erery  Una  and 
■entlment  had  not  been  partleukirly  tortured  and  applied  to  recent  events.  It  I*  a  flue  dtatogiia  on 
liberty  and  the  love  of  doe's  country,  but  considered  as  a  dramatle  perfbrmance  it  waata  eciisa  and 
paMet.  the  two  hinges  oil  which  a  Just  tragedy  ought  to  turn,  and  without  which  tt  eanoot  ■aMsL" 
Dr.  Johnson  has  censured  K  as  a  •*  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  nnaflbcUng  elegance^  and  eUn  iW> 
losopby,**— Che  very  terms  most  applicable  to  his  own  tragedy  ^'lamira.'* 

*'0  wad  some  power  the  giftle  gle  us 
To  sec  ourscls  as  others  see  us.**— Bvaxa. 
4TlekelltoM  Dr  Voang.  tlmt  in  the  following  couplet  of  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  AddlMa,  kf 
alliided  to  this  Interview  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  :— 

**  He  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  oh,  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die.** 
«  Bead    aa  admirable  sketch  of  Addison's  lift  in  Drake's  Essays,  voL  L    Also  an  article  la  tke 
Kdlaocrffh  Beview,  July  lau,  afi4  in  Macaulay's  MlaoeUanle*,  vol.  v.  p.  u :  also,  Lifb  by  Laey  Aftto. 
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•pply  to  him  what  Plato,  in  his  allegorical  language,  says  of  Aristophanes, 
ibat  the  Graces,  having  searched  all  the  world  for  a  temple  wherein  they 
ndgiit  Ibr  ever  dwell,  settled  at  last  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Addison."' 

Dr.  Young  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his  prai»e.  **  Addison  wrote  little  in  verse, 
Bneh  In  sweet,  elegant,  Virgilian  prose ;  so  let  me  call  it,  since  Longinus  oallt 
HoiodoCuB  roost  Homeric ;  and  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  formed  his  style  on 
Pindar.  Addison's  compositions  are  built  with  the  finest  materials,  in  the 
taate  of  the  ancients.  I  never  read  him,  but  I  am  struck  with  such  a  dis- 
hearteoing  idea  of  perfection,  that  I  drop  my  pen.  And,  indeed,  &r  superior 
writen  flhouhi  forget  his  compositions,  if  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  with 
their  own.***  And  Dr.  Johnson  remarks:  **  Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  Eng- 
lish style,  familiar  but  not  ooarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatioas,  must  giv« 
hiB  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."* 

As  a  writer,  Addison  may  be  considered  as  excelling  in  four  departmental 
namely,  in  Criticism,  in  Humor,  in  Fable  and  Allegory,  and  in  Instructive  Mo- 
mlity.  As  a  critic,  he  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
rfeh  mine  of  wealth  to  be  found  in  Milton.^  His  Essays  on  the  Pleasure  of 
the  Imagination*  are  well  known  as  being  the  foundation  of  Akenside's  fine 
poem  on  the  same  subject  Numerous  single  papers,  also,  on  diflferent  sub- 
jects of  criticism,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Spectator;  such  as,  those  on  tha 
English  Language,'  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  on  Pope's  Essay  on 
Critiaism,''  on  old  English  Ballads,'  &c.  The  concluding  part  of  a  paper  cm  Ir^ 
regular  Genius,'  wc  must  here  insert,  as  being  an  encomium  on  Shakspeare, 
"which,  for  its  singularly  happy  imagery,  may  set  competition  at  defiance." 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  rigid  critics.  Who  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any 

Sroduction  of  a  modem  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  vio- 
Lted  !  Shakspeare  was  indeed  bom  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus's  ring,  which,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  the 
Feins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand  of  nature,  without 
any  help  from  art. 

In  refined  and  delicate  humor,  Addison  has  no  superior,  if  he  has  any 
equal,  in  English  prose  literature.*  The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens: 


1  IMacMborMfs  Letteri,  Letter  XXIX.  t  Obaenmtlona  on  Orlgtnal  Ck>iDpMitlon. 

s  Tkia  cxocUenoe  wu  not  atUlned  wttbovt  great  labor.  **  I  have  been  Intomad  that  Addlaon  waa 
nice  In  poltehlng  hla  proae  oompotlUons,  that,  when  almoat  the  whole  tanpnatlon  of  a 
was  worked  oS;  be  would  stop  the  preH  to  Insert  a  new  preposltkm  or  eoi^anctlon.'*  War* 
iBB'a  •*  Fope^**  L  Itt.  Bisad— Johnson's  Ufe  of  Addison,  in  bis  «« Lives  of  the  Poets  ;'*  also,  Dr.  Bhdr^ 
■Hldsma,  in  the  10th  Lecture;  and  Knox's  Essays,  Nos.  ts  and  106. 

4  Spectator,  Koe.  MS,  M7,  S7S,  and  so  on  (br  sixteen  more  nnmbers,  every  Satnrday.    See  page  9*9^ 
fer  Sir  Sgerton  Brydges's  crlfirtwns  on  these  numbers. 
•  tpeetatora,  Nos.  411— 4ai.  •  No.  ISS.  7  No.  SftS.  •  No.  U.  *  No.  iSS. 

10  **HiM  humor,**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **ts  so  bappOy  diffused  as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  do- 
•oenes  and  dally  oocnrrenoct.    He  never  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor  Wises  merrl- 
,  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.    His  figures  neither  divert  by  distortion,  nor  amose  by 
ivatton.    He  eoples  ttfie  with  so  mndi  fidelity,  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhi- 
ikaw  Ml  air  so  moch  original,  that  tt  Is  dUBcnlt  to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product  of  the 
km^tuaam.'*-UMt  9f  Mr  FoeU. 

3-^» 
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BICKERSTAFr    LEARNING    FENCING. 

I  have  upon  my  chamber-walls  drawn  at  full  length  the  figures 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  eight  feet  to  three   feet  two  inches. 
Within  this  height,  I  take  it  that  all  the  fighting  men  of  Great 
Britain  are  comprehended.     But,  as  I  push,  I  make  allowances 
for  my  being  of  a  lank  and  spare  body,  and  have  chalked  out  in 
every  figure  my  own  dimensions ;  for  I  scorn  to  rob  any  man  of 
his  life  by  taking  advantage  of  his  breadth :  therefore,  I  press 
purely  in  a  line  down  from  his  nose,  and  take  no  more  of  him  to 
assault  than  he  has  of  me :  for,  to  speak  impartially,  if  a  lean 
fellow  wounds  a  fat  one  in  any  part  of  the  right  or  left,  whether 
it  be  in  carte  or  in  tierce,  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  said  lean 
fellow's  own  breadth,  I  take  it  to  be  murder,  and  such  a  murder 
as  is  below  a  gentleman  to  commit.     As  I  am  spare,  I  am  also 
very  tall,  and  behave  myself  with  relation  to  that  advantage  with 
the  same  punctilio ;  and  1  am  ready  to  stoop  or  stand,  according 
to  the  stature  of  my  adversary.     I  must  confess,  I  have  had  great 
success  this  morning,  and  have  hit  every  figure  round  the  room 
in  a  mortal  part  without  receiving  the  least  hurt,  except  a  little 
scratch  by  falling  on  my  face,  in  pushing  at  one,  at  the  jower^end 
of  my  cimmber ;  but  I  recovered  so  quick,  and  jumped  so  nimbly 
into  my  guard,  that,  if  he  had  been  alive,  he  could  not  have  hurt 
me.     It  is   confessed  I  have  written   against  duels  with  some 
warmth ;  but  in  all  my  discourses  I  have  not  ever  said  that  I 
knew  how  a  gentleman  could  avoid  a  duel  if  he  were  provoked 
to  it ;  and  since  that  custom  is  now  become  a  law,  I  know  nothing 
but  the  legislative  power,  with  new  animadversions  upon  it,  can 
put  us  in  a  capacity  of  denying  challenges,  though  we  were  after- 
wards hanged  for  it.     But  no  more  of  this  at  present.     As  things 
stand,  I  shall  put  up  no  more  affronts ;  and  1  shall  be  so  far  from  tak- 
ing ill  words,  that  I  will  not  take  ill  looks.   I,  therefore,  warn  all  hot 
young  fellows  not  to  look  hereafter  more  terrible  than  their  neigh- 
bors :  for,  if  they  stare  at  me  with  their  hats  cocked  higher  than 
other  people,  I  will  not  bear  it.   Nay,  I  give  warning  to  ail  people 
in  general  to  look  kindly  at  me ;  for  I  will  bear  no  frowns,  even 
from  ladies  ;  and  if  any  woman  pretends  to  look  scornfully  at  me, 
I  shall  demand  satisfaction  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  masculine 
gender.  T-irr.Ho.t^ 

ON    THE    USE    OF    THE    FAN. 

1  do  not  know  whether  to  call  the  following  letter  a  satire  upon 
coquettes,  or  a  representation  of  their  several  fantastical  accom- 
plishments, or  what  other  title  to  give  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  pubhc.  It  will  sufficiently  explain  its  own  in- 
tentions, so  that  I  shall  give  it  my  reader  at  length,  without  either 
preface  or  postscript : 
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Mm.  Spectator  : 

Women  are  anned  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  tome- 
tiroes  do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
bdies  may  he  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapon  which  they  hear,  I 
haTe  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  younc^  women  in 
the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most  fashionahle  airs  and 
motions  that  are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry 
fiins  under  me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hall,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  hy  the 
following  words  of  command : — Handle  your  fans.  Unfurl  your 
fans,  Discharge  your  fans,  Qround  your  tans,  Recover  your  fans, 
Flutter  your  fans.  By  the  right  ohsenration  of  these  few  plain 
words  01  command,  a  woman  of  a  tolerahle  genius,  who  will  apply 
herself  dihgrently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  hut  one  half- 
year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly 
enter  into  that  little  modish  machine. 

But  to  the  end  that  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves  a 
right  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  to  them  in 
all  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn  up  in  array, 
with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon  my  giving  the 
word  to  Handle  their  fans,  each  of  them  shakes  her  f  tn  at  me 
with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the 
shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with  the  extremity  of  hei  fan,  then 
lets  her  arms  fcdl  in  easy  motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  next  word  of  command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and 
is  generally  learned  in  the  first  week. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in  which  are  com- 
prehended several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also  gradual  and 
deliberate  openings,  with  many  voluntary  failings  asunder  in  the 
fan  itself,  that  are  seldom  learned  under  a  month's  practice.  This 
part  of  the  exercise  pleases  the  spectatora  more  than  any  other,  as 
it  discovera,  on  a  sudden,  an  infinite  number  of  cupids,  garlands, 
altars,  birds,  beasts,  rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures,  that 
display  themselves  to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds 
a  picture  in  her  hand. 

Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  Discharge  their  fans,  they  give 
one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult  parts 
of  the  exercise,  but  I  have  several  ladies  with  me,  who  at  their 
firet  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  shall  make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have 
likewise  taken  care  (in  order  to  hinder  younff  women  from  letting 
off* their  fans  in  wrong  places,  or  on  unsuitable  occasions)  to  show 
upon  what  subject  the  crack  of  a  fan  may  come  in  proper'y :  1 
have  likewise  invented  a  fan,  with  which  a  girl  of  sixteen,  hy  tue 
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help  of  a  little  wind,  wiuch  is  enclosed  about  one  of  the  laigat 
aticKS,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of  fifty  with  an  mi- 
nary  fim. 

When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of  command,  in 
course,  is  to  Ground  their  fans.  This  teaches  a  lady  to  quit  her 
fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  pack 
of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a  falling  pin,  or  apply  her- 
self to  any  other  matter  of  importance.  This  part  of  the  exercise, 
as  it  only  consists  in  tossing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table, 
(which  stands  by  for  that  purpose,)  may  be  learned  in  two  days* 
time  as  well  as  m  a  twelvemonth. 

When  my  female  regiment  is  thus  disarmed,  I  generally  kl 
them  walk  about  the  room  for  some  time  ;.when,  on  a  sudden,  Hike 
ladies  that  look  upon  their  watches  after  a  long  visit,)  they  all  of 
them  hasten  to  their  arms,  catch  them  up  in  a  hurr}%  and  place 
themselves  in  their  proper  stations  upon  my  ccdiing  oi^t,  Recover 
your  fans.  This  part  of  the  exercise  is  not  difficult,  provided  a 
woman  applies  her  thoughts  to  it. 

The  fluttering  of  the  fan  is  the  last,  and  indeed  the  master-piece 
of  the  whole  exercise ;  but  if  a  lady  does  not  mis-spend  her  time, 
she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in  three  months.  I  generally 
lay  aside  the  dog-days  and  the  hot  time  of  the  summer  for  the 
teaching  this  part  of  the  exercise ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce. 
Flutter  your  fans,  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyrs  and 
gentle  breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of' the  year, 
though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  constitution 
in  any  other. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
flutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the  modest  flutter,  the 
timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  and  the 
amorous  flutter.  Not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  scarce  any  emotion  in 
the  mind  which  does  not  produce  a  suitable  agitation  in  the  &n; 
insomuch,  that  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady,  I  know 
very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a 
fan  so  very  angry,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  ab- 
sent lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it ; 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing,  that  I  have  been  glad  for 
the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it.  I  need 
not  add,  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude  or  coquette,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  who  bears  it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must 
acQuaint  you  that  I  have  from  my  own  observations  compiled  a 
little  treatise  for  the  use  of  my  scholars,  entitled,  The  Passions  of 
the  Fan  ;  which  I  will  communicate  to  you  if  you  think  it  may  be 
of  use  to  the  public.  I  shall  have  a  general  review  on  Thursday 
next ;  to  which  you  shall  be  very  welcome  if  you  will  honor  it 
with  your  presence.  I  am«  Slc, 
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P.  S.  I  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting  a  fan. 
N.  B.  I  have  seyeral  little  plain  fans  made  for  this  use,  to  avoid 
expense.  t^nMm  vo.  us. 

THK   lover's   leap. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  discharge  myself  of  the  promise  I  have 
made  to  the  public,  by  obliging  tliem  with  a  translation  of  the  little 
Greek  manuscript,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  piece  of  those 
records  that  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  upon  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucate.  It  is  a  short  history  of  the  Lover's  Leap» 
and  is  inscribed.  An  account  of  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
offered  up  their  vows  in  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the 
forty-sixth  Olympiad,  and  leaped  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate 
into  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of 
love. 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the  person  he  leaped  for,  and  re- 
Jating,  in  short,  that  he  was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by 
the  fall.  It,  indeed,  gives  the  names  of  so  many  who  died  by  it, 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  bill  of  mortality,  had  I  translated 
it  at  full  length ;  I  have,  therefore,  made  an  abridgment  of  it,  and 
only  extracted  such  particular  passages  as  have  something  extra- 
ordinary, either  in  the  case  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the 
person  who  is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  short  preface,  take  the 
account  as  follows : 

Battus,  the  son  of  Menalc€is  the  Sicilian,  leaped  for  Bombyca 
the  musician :  got  rid  of  his  passion  with  the  loss  of  his  right  leg 
and  arm,  which  were  broken  in  the  fall. 

Melissa,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruised,  but  escaped 
with  life. 

Cynisca,  the  wife  of  ^schines,  being  in  love  with  Lycus ;  and 
.^Bschines  her  husband  being  in  love  with  Eurilla,  (which  had 
made  this  married  couple  verv  uneasy  to  one  another  for  several 
years ;)  both  the  husbsmd  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  consent ; 
they  both  of  them  escaped,  and  have  lived  very  happily  together 
ever  since. 

Larissa,  a  virgin  of  Thessaly,  deserted  by  Plexippus,  afler  a 
courtship  of  three  years ;  she  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  promon- 
tory for  some  time,  and  after  having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  brace- 
let, and  a  little  picture,  with  other  presents  which  she  had  received 
from  Plexippus,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  taken  up 
alive. 

N.  B.  Larissa,  before  she  leaped,  made  an  ofiering  of  a  silver 
Cupid  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

Arideus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love  with  Praxinoe. 
the  wife   of  Thespis;   escaped  without  damage,  saving  on'j 
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that  two  of  his  foreteeth  were  struck  oot  and  kis  nose  a  fitde 
flatted. 

Cleora,  a  widow  of  Ephesus,  being  inconsolable  for  the  deadicf 
her  husband,  was  resolved  to  take  this  leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
her  passion  for  his  memory ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  promoDtovy, 
she  tnere  met  with  Dimmachus  the  Milesian,  and  after  a  short  ooo- 
rersation  with  him,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  her  leap,  and  manied 
him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  still  seen  hangmg  up  in  the 
western  comer  of  the  temple. 

Olphis,  the  fisherman,  having  received  a  box  on  the  ear  from 
ThestyBs  the  day  before,  and  being  determined  to  have  no  move 
to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and  escaped  with  life. 

Atalanta,  an  old  maid,  whose  cruelty  had  several  years  hefoie 
driven  two  or  three  despairing  lovers  to  this  leap,  being  now  in 
the  fifly-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  love  with  an  officer  oif  Sparta, 
broke  her  neck  in  the  fall. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  in  love  with  Olympia,  an  Athenian 
matron,  threw  himself  from  the  rock  with  great  agility,  bat  was 
crippled  in  the  fall. 

Diafi^oras,  the  usurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid ;  he  peeped 
several  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his  heart  misgiving  him,  he 
went  back,  and  married  her  that  evening. 

Eunica,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love  with  £ary« 
bates.     Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  second  time  of  her  leaping. 

Hesperus,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with  his  master's 
daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming  in  soon  enough  to  his 
relief. 

Sappho  the  Lesbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived  at  the  temple 
of  ApoQo  habited  like  a  bride,  in  garments  as  white  as  snow.  She 
wore  a  garland  of  myrtle  on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the 
h'ttle  musical  instrument  of  her  own  invention.  After  having  sung 
a  hymn  to  Apollo,  she  hang  up  her  garland  on  one  side  of  his 
altar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other.  She  then  tucked  up  her  Test- 
aments like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and  amidst  thousands  of  spectators, 
who  were  anxious  for  her  safety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  de- 
liverance, marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost  summit  of  the 
promontor}',  where,  afler  having  repeated  a  stanza  of  her  own 
verses,  which  we  could  not  hear,  she  threw  herself  off  the  rock 
with  such  an  intrepidity  as  was  never  before  observed  in  any  who 
had  attempted  that  dangerous  leap.  Many  who  were  present  re- 
lated, that  they  saw  her  fall  into  the  sea,  from  whence  she  never 
rose  again  ;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed  that  she  never 
"ame  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  she  was  changed  into  a 
■wan  as  she  fell,  and  that  they  saw  her  hovering  in  the  air  under 
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that  shape.  But  whether  or  no  the  whitenew  aiul  dutteriog  of  her 
garments  might  not  deceive  those  who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether 
ike  miffht  not  really  be  metamorphosed  into  that  musical  and  me- 
lanchoty  bird,  is  still  a  doubt  amonp^  the  Lesbians. 

Alcsus,  the  &mous  lyric  poet,  who  had  for  some  time  been  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Leu- 
cate  that  very  evening,  in  order  to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account; 
but  hearing  that  Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  her 
body  could  be  nowhere  found,  he  very  generously  lamented  her 
fall,  and  is  said  to  have  written  his  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  ode 
upon  that  occasion. 

Leaped  in  this  Olympiad,         Males  124       Females  126       Total  200 

Cured,        **  **  "SI  ••  69  «     IQO 

HpnftrtM ,  Wo.  MS. 

DISSECTION   OF  A   BBAu's   HKAD. 

A  very  wild,  eztrava^nt  dream  employed  my  fancy  all  the 
last  night«  I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissection  of  a 
beau's  head  and  a  coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of  them  laid 
on  a  table  before  us.  An  imaginary  operator  opened  the  first  with 
a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view, 
appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but  upon  applying  our 
glasses  to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  discovery,  namely,  that  what 
we  looked  upon  as  brains  were  not  such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of 
stranse  materials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and  packed 
together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull* 
For,  as  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood, 
but  only  something  like  it ;  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a  beau 
is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modern  philosophers 
suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smelt  very  strong  of  essence 
ana  orange-flower  water,  and  was  encomjpassed  with  a  kind  of 
homy  substance,,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors,  which 
were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  insomuch  that  the  soul,  if 
there  had  been  any  here,  must  have  been  always  taken  up  in 
contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sinciput^*  that  was 
filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
most  curious  piece  of  net-work,  the  parts  of  which  were  likewise 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these  antrums  or 
cavities  was  stuffed  with  invisible  billet-doux,  love-letters,  pricked 
dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  same  nature.  In  another  we 
found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company  a  sneez- 
ing, and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be  right  Spanish.  Th*> 
several  other  cells  were  stored  with  commodities  of  the  same  kind, 
of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  inventory. 

1  Hm  Sue  put  or  the  head. 
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There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  oi  the  head,  which  I 
must  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  side  was  filled  with  fietiooBi 
flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  tows,  promises,  and  protestations :  that 
on  the  left,  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  hoth  joined  together,  and  passed  forward  in  one  common 
duct  to  the  tip  of  it.  We  discovered  several  little  roads  or  canab 
running  from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular  care  to 
trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages.  One  of  them  ex- 
tended itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets  and  little  musical  instruments. 
Others  ended  in  several  bladders  which  were  filled  either  witk 
wind  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great  cavity  of 
the  skull,  from  whence  there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue. 
This  great  cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  spongy  substance,  whfch 
the  French  anatomists  call  gallimatias,  and  the  English  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and  thick,  and, 
what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not  in  them  any  single  blood- 
vessel that  we  were  able  to  discover,  either  with  or  without  our 
glasses ;  from  whence  we  concluded  that  the  party,  when  alive, 
must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  blushing. 

The  08  cribriforfne^  was  exceedingly  stufied,  and  in  some 
places  damaged  with  snufi*.  We  could  not  but  take  notice  in  par- 
ticular of  that  small  muscle  which  is  not  often  discovered  in  dis- 
section, and  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when  it  expresses  the  con- 
tempt which  the  owner  of  it  has,  upon  seeing  any  thin?  he  does 
not  like,  or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  understand.  \  I  need  not 
teU  my  learned  reader  this  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  mo- 
tion so  oAen  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  eye,  saving 
only,  that  the  muBcvii  amatoriU  or,  as  we  may  translate  it  into 
English,  the  ogling  muscles,  were  very  much  worn  and  decayed 
with  use ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle 
which  turns  the  eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all. 

We  were  informed,  that  the  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged, 
had  passed  for  a  man  above  five  and  thirty  years  ;  during  which 
time  he  eat  and  drank  like  other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  loud, 
laughed  frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquitted  him- 
f  elf  tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly ;  to  which  one  of  the  com- 
pany added,  that  a  certain  knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He 
was  cut  off*  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring 
shovel,  having  been  surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen,  as  he  was 
tendering  some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

I  Ttet  to,  Uw  "boiM  wwwnhitng  •  sieve,"  throash  which  the  flhm  of  Uw  olteolory  mtvw  pmm  to 
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Our  operator  applied  himself  in  the  next  place  to  the  coquette's 
heart,  which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.  There 
occurred  to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dissection ;  hut  being 
unwilling  to  burden  my  reader's  memory  too  much,  I  shall  re- 
serve this  subject  for  the  speculation  of  another  day. 


>,  Ho.  ITS. 


DISSECTION   OF   A  COQUETTB's  HEART. 


Having  already  given  an  accoimt  of  the  dissection  of  a  beau's 
head,  with  the  several  discoveries  made  on  that  occasion ;  I  shall 
here,  according  to  my  promise,  enter  upon  the  dissection  of  a  co- 
quette's heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public  such  particulars  as 
we  observed  in  that  curious  piece  of  anatomy. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engac^d  in  this  visionary  dissection, 
told  us,  that  there  was  nothing  in  nis  art  more  difficult  than  to  lay 
open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by  reason  of  the  many  labyrinths  and 
recesses  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  heart  of  any  other  animal. 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericardium^  or  outward 
case  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  attentively ;  and  by  the  help 
of  our  glasses  discerned  in  it  millions  of  little  scars,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  points  of  innumerable  darts  and 
arrows,  that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward  coat; 
though  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest  orifice,  by  which  any 
of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the  inward  substance. 

Nor  must  I  here  omit  an  experiment  one  of  the  company  assured 
OS  he  himself  had  made  with  the  thin,  reddish  liquor  contained  in 
the  pericardium^  which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the  heart 
of  a  coquette  whom  he '  had  formerly  dissected.  He  affirmed  to 
us  that  he  had  actually  enclosed  it  in  a  small  tube  made  afler  the 
manner  of  a  weather-glass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him 
with  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  He  af- 
firmed, abo,  that  it  rose  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  an 
embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves ;  and  that  it  fell  as 
soon  as  an  ill-shaped  periwig,  a  clumsy  pair  of  shoes,  or  an  un- 
feshionable  coat  came  into  his  house.  Nay,  he  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  assure  us,  that  upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  stood  by  it, 
the  liquor  mounted  very  sensibly,  and  immediately  sunk  again 
upon  his  looking  serious.  In  short,  he  told  us,  that  he  knew  very 
well,  by  this  invention,  whenever  he  had  a  man  of  sense  or  a  cox- 
comb in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium  or  the  case,  and  liquor 
above  mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itself.  The  outward  sui  ^ 
fcoe  of  it  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  mucro^  or  point,  so  very 
2B  33 
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cold  withal,  that  upon  endeavoring  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  glided 
through  the  fingers  like  a  smooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twisted  in  a  more  intricate  and  per- 
plexed manner  than  they  are  usually  found  in  other  hearts;  inso- 
much that  the  whole  heart  was  wound  up  together  in  a  Giordian 
knot,  and  must  have  had  very  irregular  and  unequal  motions, 
while  it  was  employed  in  its  vital  function. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it  to  be  extremely 
ieht,  and  consequently  very  hollow,  which  I  did  not  wonder  at, 
\vnen,  upon  lookmg  into  the  inside  of  it,  I  saw  multitudes  of  cells 
and  cavities  running  one  within  another,  as  our  historians  describe 
the  apartments  of  Rosamond's  bower.  Several  of  these  little  hol- 
lows were  stuffed  with  innumerable  sorts  of  trifles,  which  I  shall 
forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of,  and  shall  therefore  only 
take  notice  of  what  lay  first  and  uppermost,  which  upon  our  un- 
folding it,  and  applying  our  microscopes  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a 
flame-colored  hood. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when  living,  re- 
ceived the  addresses  of  several  who  made  love  to  her,  and  did  not 
only  give  each  of  them  encouragement,  but  made  every  one  she 
conversed  with  believe  that  she  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of 
kindness ;  for  which  reason  we  expected  to  have  seen  the  impres- 
sions of  multitudes  of  faces  among  the  several  plaits  and  foldings 
of  the  heart :  but  to  our  great  surprise  not  a  single  print  of  this 
nature  discovered  itself  until  we  came  into  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  it.  We  there  observed  a  little  figure,  which,  upon  ap- 
plying our  glasses  to  it,  appeared  dressed  in  a  very  fantastic  man- 
ner. The  more  I  looked  upon  it,  the  more  I  thought  I  had  seen 
the  face  before,  but  could  not  possibly  recollect  either  the  place  or 
time ;  when  at  length,  one  of  the  company,  who  had  examined 
this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  rest,  showed  us  plainly,  by  the 
make  of  its  face,  and  the  several  turns  of  its  features,  that  the  ht- 
tle  idol  which  was  thus  lodged  in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was 
the  deceased  beau,  whose  head  I  gave  some  account  of  in  my  last 
Tuesday's  paper. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  dissection,  we  resolved  to  make 
an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to  determine  among 
ourselves  the  nature  of  its  substance,  which  differed  in  so  many 
particulars  from  that  of  the  heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly 
we  laid  it  in  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  observed  in  it  a 
certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  fire  and  flame,  without  being  consumed,  or  so  much  a* 
singed. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  standing 
round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  most  prodigious  sigh,  or  rathex 
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crack,  and  dispersed  all  at  once  in  smoke  and  vapor.  This  ima- 
ginary noise,  which  methought  was  louder  than  the  burst  of  a 
cannon,  produced  such  a  violent  shake  in  my  brain,  that  it  dissi- 
pated the  fumes  of  sleep,  and  left  me  in  an  instant  broad  awake. 

SIpeetator,  No.  281. 

But  of  all  the  papers  of  Addisoii,  none,  for  pure,  graceful,  delicate,  genuine 
humor,  are  equal  to  the  series  which  portray  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Covcrley.  Of  that  beautiful  specimen  of  tlie  old-fashioned  Engliali  gentleman, 
of  high  honor,  real  benevolence,  great  goodness  of  heart,  mixed  up  with  ec- 
centricities as  amusing  as  they  are  harmless,  Addison  truly  said  **  we  are  bom 
for  each  otlier."  It  is  true  that  Steele  appears  to  have  first  conceived  the 
character,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spectator,  and  gave  some  account  of 
him  in  a  few  other  numbers;  but  Addison  very  soon  took  it  out  of  his  friend's 
hands,  who  was  hardly  able  to  carry  on  the  portraiture  with  that  refinement 
which  belonged  to  Addison^s  conception  of  the  character.  It  is  said  that  Ad- 
dison killed  Sir  Roger,  in  the  fear  that  some  other  hand  would  spoil  him. 

Although  no  justice  can  be  done  to  tliis  rich  scries  of  papers  by  selections, 
yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  two.* 

VISIT   TO   SIR   ROGER   IN   THE   COUNTRY. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  from  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  to  pass  away  a  month  with  him  in  the  country,  I  mst 
week  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some 
time  at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my 
ensuing  speculations.  Sir  Rogfcr,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  my  humor,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please,  dine  at 
his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  no- 
thing without  bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shows  me  at  a  distance.  As 
I  have  been  walking  in  his  fields,  I  have  observed  them  stealing  a 
sight  of  me  over  a  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring  them 
not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  because  it  consists 
of  sober  and  staid  persons ;  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best  master  in 
the  world,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants ;  and  as  he  is  beloved 
by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving  him :  by  this 
means  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown  old  with  theii 
master.  You  would  take  his  valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother,  his 
butler  is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  men  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  his  coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-coun- 
sellor. You  see  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the  old  house 
dog,  and  in  a  gray  pad  that  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care 

1  The  IbllowiDg  ure  the  papers  which  relate  to  thii  charming  character :  No.  a,  la  hla  Character,  by 
neele:— No.  106,  YUlt  to  hit  Country  Seat,  by  Addbon :— No.  107,  his  Conduct  to  his  Servants,  by 
•U<d•^-No.  109,  his  Ancestors,  by  Steele:— No.  IIS,  his  Behavior  at  Church,  by  Addison :— No.  IIS; 
Ma  Disappolntjnrnt  In  Love,  by  Steele ^— No.  llO,  a  Hunting  Scene  with  Sir  Boger,  by  Budgell :-- No. 
Ml,  Sir  Boger'a  Baflectiona  on  the  Widow,  by  Steele  >-and  Noa.  lit,  IM,  <M,  S71,  Sl0,  iU,  ass,  and 
S17  eoDtaintnff  an  account  of  hia  death,  all  by  Addison. 
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and  tenderness  out  of  regard  to  his  past  services,  though  he  hat 
been  useless  for  several  years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  these  ancient  domestics  upon 
my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat.  Some  of  them  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master ;  every  one  of 
them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him,  and  seemed  dis- 
couraged if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the  same  time  the  ffood 
old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father  and  the  master  of  the 
family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his  own  afiairs  with  several 
kind  questions  relating  to  themselves.  This  humanity  and  good 
nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant 
upon  any  of  them,  all  his  family  are  in  good  humor,  and  none  so 
much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts  himself  with :  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy 
for  a  stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his 
servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  his 
butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  because  they 
have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself  in  the 
woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever  with  Sir 
Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature  of  a  chaplain  above 
thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense  and  some 
learning,  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging  conversation:  he 
heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the 
old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  rela- 
tion than  a  dependent. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  something  of  a  humorist; 
and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  as  it  were  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance,  <vhich  makes  them  particularly  his,  and 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  other  men.  This  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders  his  conver- 
sation highly  agreeable,  and  more  delightful  than  the  same  degree 
of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordinary 
colors.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night,  he  asked  me  how 
I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned  ?  and  with- 
out staying  for  my  answer  told  me,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  table ;  for  which  reason 
he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his  at  the  university  to  find  him 
out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much  learning,  of  a 
good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  temper,  and,  if  possible,  a 
man  that  understood  a  httle  of  backgammon.  "  My  friend,"  says 
Bir  Roger,  •<  found  me  out  this  gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endow- 
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ments  required  of  him,  is,  they  tell  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he 
does  not  show  il.  I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish; 
and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon  him  a  good  an- 
nuity for  life.  If  he  outlives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  wa*  higher 
in  my  esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  Me  has  now  been 
with  me  thirty  ye&n  ;  and  though  he  does  not  know  1  have  taken 
notice  of  il,  has  never  in  all  that  time  asked  any  thing  of  me  for 
himself,  though  he  is  every  day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  be- 
half of  one  or  other  of  my  tenants  his  parishioners.  There  has  not 
been  a  lawsuh  in  the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them  ;  if 
uiy  dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision ; 
if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never 
happened  above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.  At  hia 
first  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  ser- 
mons which  have  been  printed  in  Enghsh,  and  only  begged  of 
him  that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  In  the 
pulpit.  Accordingly  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series,  that 
they  follow  one  another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  system 
of  practical  divinity." 

As  SirR)^er  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  were 
talking  of  came  up  to  us  ;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him  who 
preached  lo-morrow,  (for  it  was  Saturday  night,)  told  us,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph'  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  after- 
noon. Ho  then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year, 
where  [  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Bishop  Saunderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  with  several  Hving 
authors  who  have  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity,  I  no 
sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much  ap- 
proved of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
aspect  and  a  clear  voice  ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  his  ligun!  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses  he 
pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  time  more  to  my  satis- 
faction. A  sermon  repeated  af\er  this  manner,  is  like  the  compo- 
sition of  a  poet  in  the  inouth  of  a  graceful  nctor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would  fol- 
low this  example  ;  and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious 
compositions  of  their  own,  would  endeavor  after  a  handsome  elo- 
cution, and  all  thnee  other  talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  whit 
has  been  penned  by  great  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more 
easy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the  people.' 
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SIR   ROGER   AT   CHURCH. 

I  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday,  and 
think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human  insti- 
tution, it  would  he  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought 
of  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the 
country  people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and 
barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stat^  time, 
in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces, 
and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  npoo 
difierent  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 
together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away 
the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  m  their  minds 
the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appear- 
ing in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all  such  qualities 
as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.  A 
country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the  churchyard, 
as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole  parish-politics  be- 
ing generally  discussed  in  that  place  cither  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing. 
He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
communion-table  at  his  own  expense.  He  has  often  told  me,  that 
at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very  irregular; 
and  that  in  order  to  make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  responses, 
he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  common-prayer  book : 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-master,  who 
goes  about  the  country  for  tnat  purpose,  to  instruct  them  right! v 
in  the  tunes  of  the  Psalms ;  upon  which  they  now  very  much 
value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the  country  churches 
that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  be- 
sides himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short 
nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks 
about  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them 
himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old 
knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Some- 
times, he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  Psalms, 
half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it; 
sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he 
pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer ;  and 
sometimes  stands  up  when  eveiybody  else  is  upon  their  Icnees,  to 
count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend,  m 
the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind 
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what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  This  John 
Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at 
that  time  was  kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority 
of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which  accom- 
panies him  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very  good  efiect 
apon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any  thing  ridi- 
culous in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that,  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe  these  httie 
singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  oflf  than  blemish  his  good 
qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir  till 
Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  knight  walks  down 
from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side  :  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  a  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  does, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church ;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising  day, 
when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers  well, 
he  has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his  encou- 
ragement ;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon 
to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  five  pounds  a  year 
to  the  clerk's  place ;  and  that  be  may  encourage  the  young  fel- 
lows to  make  themselves  perfect  in  the  church  service,  has  pro- 
mised upon  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  very  old, 
to  bestow  it  according  to  merit.  ^wcArtor.  no.  m. 

The  moral  tendency  of  Addison's  writings  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
**On  education  and  the  domestic  virtues,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  **on  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  father,  husband,  wife,  and  child,  his  precepts  are  just  and  cogent, 
and  delivered  in  that  sweet,  insinuating  style  and  manner  which  have  ren- 
dered him  beyond  comparison  the  most  useful  moralist  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced." Who  can  set  limits  to  the  inf  uence  wliich  such  a  mind  has  exerted? 
And  what  a  lesson  should  it  read  to  the  conductors  of  our  periodic  press,  from 
the  stately  quarterly  to  the  daily  newspaper!  What  untold  gain  would  it  be 
to  the  world  if  they  would  tliink  less  of  party,  and  more  of  tbuth  :  if  they 
would  ever  be  found  the  firm  advocates  of  every  thing  that  tends  to  elevate 
and  bless  man,  and  the  steadfast,  out-spoken  opponents  of  a^  that  tends  to 
degrade,  debase,  and  brutalize  him. 

OMNIPRESENCE    AND   OMNISCIENCE    OF   THE    DEITY.* 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open  fields,  until 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colors  which  appeared  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  heaven :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 

t  T  oontider  the  paper  on  Omnipresenoe  and  Omnlscienoe  as  one  of  the  most  perfect,  inipc««MT« 
tnd  tnstroetlre  pieces  of  oonpositlon  Uiat  ever  flowed  trmn  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  nortUsL**- 
Dr.  Oral*. 
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out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another,  untfl  the 
whole  firmament  was  in  a  g:low.  The  blueness  of  the  ether  was 
exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it.  The 
galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  complete  the 
scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  majesty  which 
Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of 
nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me 
which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious 
and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that  re- 
flection, "  W  hen  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained :  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  regard- 
est  him  !"  In  the  same  manner  when  I  considered  that  infinite 
host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets 
or  worlds  which  were  moving  round  their  respective  suns ;  when 
I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and 
worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still 
enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are 
planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to  us ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued 
this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure 
which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

If  we  considerGod  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes  through, 
actuates,  and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation, 
and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has 
made  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the  sub- 
stance of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  inti- 
mately present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an 
imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  ])]ace  into 
another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or 
from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused  and  spread  abroad 
to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old 
philosopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his 
circumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent. 
His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his 
omnipresence ;  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that 
H rises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially  per* 
vades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual 
world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  this  intimately  united.   Seve- 
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ral  moralists  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of  Go^^ 
which  he  has  buih  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with 
his  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the  recepta- 
cle, or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Ahnighty ;  but  the  noblest  and 
most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the  Grodhead.  Brutes 
and  men  have  their  sensorioia,  or  httle  sensoriums,  by  which  they 
apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation 
turn  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  Grod  Almighty  cannot 
but  perceive  and  know  every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ 
to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of 
thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation ;  should  it 
for  milUons  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space 
with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of  the 
Godhead.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with 
us  because  he  is  concealed  from  us.  "  O  that  I  knew  where  1 
might  find  him !"  says  Job.  "  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not 
there ;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him ;  on  the  lefl  hand, 
where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him ;  he  hideth  himself 
on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him."  In  short,  reason  as 
well  as  revelation  assures  us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us, 
notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  Grod  Ahnighty^s  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience, every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but 
regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt 
to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion ;  for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavor  to  recommend 
themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 

i^ctator,  No.  *«>&. 
REFLECTIONS   IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inor- 
dinate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
upon  a  tombstone,  tny  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  griev- 
ing for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kingn 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  tliem,  when  I  consider  rival  wits 
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placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When 
I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday, 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  groat  day  when 
we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance 

together.  ^^.efator.Xfatl 
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As  a  poet,  Addison  does  not  take  the  highest  rank,  and  yet  he  has  written 
much  that  would  be  more  valued  had  it  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  comparative  brilliancy  of  his  prose.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  his  poet- 
ical Letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  written  from  Italy  in  1701.  Of  this  Dr.  Drake* 
thus  speaks:  **  Had  he  written  nothing  else,  this  Epistle. ought  to  have  ac- 
quired for  him  the  reputation  of  a  good  poet.  Its  versification  is  remmikably 
sweet  and  polished,  its  vein  of  description  usually  rich  and  clear,  and  its  sen- 
timents  often  pathetic,  and  sometimes  even  sublime.  We  see  Addisoo,  with 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  mind  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  exploring 
with  unwearied  fondness  and  assiduity  the  neglected  relics  of  antiquity,  and 
tracing  every  stream  and  mountain  recorded  in  the  songs  of  the  Bard.  His 
praises  of  liberty  break  forth  with  uncommon  warmth  and  beauty ;  with  that 
energy  of  phrase  and  thought  which  only  genuine  emotion  can  supply.' 


FROM  THE  LETTER  FROM  ITALY. 

For  wheresoever  I  turn  my  ravishM  eyes, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 
How  has  kind  Heaven  adorn'd  the  happy  land, 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand ! 
Bat  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores. 


BtMiTV  on  the  TlaUer,  OnartUAn,  and  SpecAntor,  voL  L  p.  t IS. 
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With  all  the  gifts  that  heayen  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  Talleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  T 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  yain 
The  reddening  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  in  the  myrtle*s  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starres  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

0  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heayenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eased  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak*st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine : 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
'Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile. 

PARAPHRASE  OF  PSALM  XXIH. 

I. 
The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye : 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend^ 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

n. 
When  in  the  sultry  globe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

m. 
Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread. 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  in. 
For  thon,  0  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  fHendly  erook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  tluroug^  the  dreadftd  shade. 
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XT. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devionsi  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile ; 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  green  and  herbage  crown*d, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


ANNE  FINCH,  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA.    Died  1720. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Eingsmill,  of  Sidmonton,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  and  was  married  to  Heneage,  Earl  of  Wincheljea.  A 
collection  of  her  poems  was  printed  in  1713. 

<«It  is  remarkable,"  says  Wordsworth,  « that  excepting  a  passage  or  two  in 
the  Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  and  some  delightM  pictures  in  the  poems  of 
Lady  Winchelsea,  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons,  does  not  contain  a  single  new 
image  of  external  nature.*' 

THE   ATHEIsf  AND  THB  ACOBN. 

Methinks  the  Mrorld  is  oddly  made. 

And  every  thing's  amiss, 
A  dull,  presuming  Atheist  said, 
As  stretch'd  he  lay  beneath  a  shade ; 

And  instanced  it  in  this : 

Behold,  quoth  he,  that  mighty  thing, 

A  Piunpkin  large  and  round. 
Is  held  but  by  a  little  string, 
Which  upwards  cannot  make  it  spring, 

Or  bear  it  irom  the  ground. 

Whilst  on  this  Oak  a  fruit  so  small, 

So  disproportion'd,  grows ; 
That  who  with  sense  surveys  this  ail. 
This  universal  casual  ball, 

Its  ill  contrivance  knows. 

My  better  judgment  would  have  hung 

That  weight  upon  a  tree, 
And  leA  this  mast,  thus  slightly  strung, 
*Mong:t  things  which  on  the  surface  sprung. 

And  small  and  feeble  be. 

No  more  the  caviller  could  say. 

Nor  fiirther  faults  descry ; 
For,  as  he  upwards  gazing  lay. 
An  Acorn,  loosened  Arom  the  stay. 

Fell  down  upon  his  eye. 

Th*  offended  part  with  tears  ran  o*er. 

As  punished  ibr  the  sin; 
Fool !  had  that  bough  a  pumpkin  boro. 
Thy  whimsies  must  have  worked  no  more, 
^  Nor  skull  had  kept  llwai  la. 
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How  gnylf  is  Bt  first  bqpun 

Whilal  Tet  lk>t  sprigbllr  momiiig  nm. 
With,  which  w«  jiut  let  nnt  to  rnn, 

Eolighteos  ail  the  plaoe. 
How  smiling  the  world'a  prospect  lies, 

How  tempdiix  to  go  through  I 
Not  Cbtuuul  to  the  prophet^s  ^f^^ 
Fnxn  Piipih,  with  a  sweet  nirpriBe, 

Did  more  inyiling  show. 
How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove. 

Which  wander  through  our  tniivis  I 
How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love. 
Which  does  thai  early  soaaan  move, 

As  fiowers  the  wostem  Winds! 
Our  siglu  ale  then  but  Teciud  air. 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swiAljr  ptuiag,  all  glows  Ihir, 
Whiln  beau^  cunpensatei  oai  can^ 

And  youth  each  Tapor  dean. 
But,  oh  1  too  soon,  alas  I  we  climb^ 

Scarce  feeling,  wo  aicend 
The  genlly-riiring  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  piims 

Tbe  die  now  cast,  our  Matioa  knowi^ 

Fond  expectstiiHi  past: 
Tho  thorns  whioh  finmer  days  hail  •ow■^ 
To  crops  of  lata  lepentadoa  gnwi^ 

Through  which  we  toil  at  lasL 
Whilst  every  care's  a  driving  harm, 

That  helps  lo  bear  us  down ; 
Which  faded  etnilDS  no  more  can  charm. 
Hut  evciy  Icar'i  a  wintei-atonn, 

AnJ  every  look's  a  fiowu. 


FRIOB.  [OBOMl  t 


MATTHEW  PRIOR.    1665—1721. 

Of  the  parentage  of  Prior  very  little  is  known.  He  was  nephew  of  the 
keeper  of  a  tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  where  he  was  £>und  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  be  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  ob* 
tained  a  fellowship.  By  the  same  nobleman's  influence,  he  went  as  secretary 
to  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  In  1697  he  was  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year  held  the  same  office  at  the 
court  of  France.  At  fifty-three  years  of  age  ho  found  himself^  after  all  his 
important  employments,  with  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  his  fellow- 
ship at  Cambridge ;  but  the  publication  of  his  poems  by  subscription,  and  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Hasley,  restored  him  to  easy  circiunstances  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  1721,  in  the  fifly-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

<* Prior,*'  says  Campbell,  "was  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  of  poets  who  re- 
lied for  ornament  on  scholastic  allusion  and  pagan  machinery ;  but  he  used 
them  like  Swift,  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  and  with  good  efiect"  His  poetiy 
has  the  qualities  of  ease,  fluency,  and  correctness.    We  give  one  specimen :-» 

AN  EPITAPH. 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 
Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run, 
If  human  things  went  ill  or  well, 
If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell, 
The  mfloming  past,  the  evening  oame, 
And  found  this  couple  still  the  same. 
They  walk'd,  and  cat,  good  fblks :  what  then 
Why  then  they  walked  and  eat  again : 
They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 
They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day : 
Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 
They  seem'd  just  tallied  for  each  other. 

Their  moral  and  economy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree : 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  trespassed  on  the  other's  grormd. 
Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded  * 
They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 
Her  maids  she  neither  praised  nor  chid; 
So  every  servant  took  his  course. 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  worse. 
Slothful  disorder  fiird  his  stable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 
Their  beer  was  strong ;  their  wine  was  ]X)rt ; 
Their  meal  was  large ;  their  grace  was  short 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat, 
Just  when  it  grew  not  flt  to  eat 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 
And  took,  but  read  not,  tlie  receipt; 
For  which  they  claim'd  their  Sunday's  due^ 
Of  slumbeiing  in  an  w$Tet  pew. 
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No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know; 
So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 
No  man's  good  deeds  did  tliey  commend ; 
So  never  raised  themselves  a  friend. 
Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor, 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store  j 
Nor  barn  nor  house  did  they  repair, 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 
At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made, 
If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid : 
Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried, 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found. 
Whoever  was  deposed  or  crown'd. 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  nor  fools  nor  ^ise; 
They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise : 
Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear, 
They  led — a  kind  of — as  it  were : 
Nor  wished  nor  cared,  nor  laugh'd  nor  cried: 
And  so  they  lived,  and  so  they  died. 


ESTHER  VANHOMRIGH.    Died  1721. 

This  accomplished  female  is  the  well-known  « Vanessa"  of  ]>een  Swift, 
^hile  the  following  beautiful  ode  will  give  an  idea  of  her  refined  taste  aud 
ighly  cultivated  mind,  tlie  cold,  heartless  manner  in  which  he  treated  her, 
lust  ever  remain  as  a  blot  upon  his  character.' 

ODE    TO    SPRING. 

Hail,  blushing  goddess,  beauteous  Spring ! 
Who,  in  thy  jocund  train,  dost  bring 
Loves  and  graces,  smiling  hours, 
Balmy  breezes,  fragrant  flowers ; 
Come,  with  tints  of  roseate  hue. 
Nature's  faded  charms  renew. 

Tet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hail  1 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Comes  fraught  with  sweets,  no  more  the  rose 
With  such  transcendent  beauty  blows, 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  stsene, 
And  shared  with  me  those  joys  serene. 
When,  unperceived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  friendship  kindled  new  desire; 
Still  listening  to  his  tuneful  tongue. 
The  truths  which  angels  might  have  sung 


1  ConsnltScott'a,  or  DtmlM**,  or  tterldBB*!  LUb  oT  twffL 
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Divine  imprert  their  gentle  sway, 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend ; 
Oh !  still  coi\join'd,  your  incense  rise, 
And  waft  sweet  odors  to  the  skies. 


LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL.    1636^1723. 

This  most  admirable  woman  was  the  wife  of  Lord  William  Russell,  who 
was  judicially  murdered,  on  an  alleged  charge  of  treason,  July  21,  1083.  At 
the  trial  of  her  husband  she  accompanied  him  into  court ;  and  when  he  was 
inhumanly  refused  counsel,  and  allowed  only  an  amanuensis,  she  stood  forth 
as  that  assistant,  and  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  as  well  as  admiration  in 
all  who  beheld  her.  AXter  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  she  pro* 
mised  him  to  take  care  of  her  own  life,  for  the  sake  of  his  children,— a  pro* 
mise  she  religiously  kept,  though  she  surviycd  him  above  forty  years.  ''Her 
letters,"  says  Burnett,  ''are  written  with  an  elegant  simplicity,  with  truth  and 
nature,  which  can  flow  only  fVom  the  heart  The  tenderness  and  constancy 
of  her  affection  for  her  murdered  lord,  present  an  image  to  melt  the  souL"* 

A  collection  of  her  letters  between  herself  and  her  correspondents  was  pub- 
lished in  1773.    The  following  is 

TO   DR.  FITZWILLIAM." 

I  need  not  tell  you,  good  doctor,  how  little  capable  I  have  been 
of  such  an  exercise  as  this.  You  will  soon  find  how  unfit  I  am 
still  for  it,  since  my  yet  disordered  thoughts  can  ofller  me  no  other 
than  such  words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confused  as 
my  yet  amazed  mind  is.  But  such  men  as  you,  and  particularly 
one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know,  bear  with  my  weakness, 
and  compassionate  my  distress,  as  you  have  already  done  by  your 
good  letter  and  excellent  prayer.  I  endeavor  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both ;  but  I  am  so  evil  and  unworthy  a  creature,  that 
though  I  have  desires,  yet  I  have  no  dispositions,  or  worthiness, 
towards  receiving  comfort.  You,  that  knew  us  both,  and  how  we 
lived,  must  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it 
is  common  with  others  to  lose  a  friend ;  but  to  have  lived  with 
such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  how  few  can  glory  in  the  like 
happiness,  so  consequently  lament  the  like  loss.  Who  can  but 
shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till  by  the  mighty  aids  of  his  Holy  Spint, 
we  will  let  the  gift  of  God,  which  he  hath  put  into  our  hearts, 
interpose  ?  That  reason  which  sets  a  measure  to  our  souls  in 
prosperity,  will  then  suggest  many  things  which  we  have  seen 

1  "I  hATe  now  belbre  mc  a  toIubm  of  Ictlera  bj  Um  widow  of  Uae  beheaded  Lord  BneeeU,  whkii 
«r«  ftiU  of  Uie  moit  moTlng  and  Impressire  eloquence."— JEtonuc  WttfoU. 
*  A  dlTlne  tar  whom  Lady  Bnnell  had  a  frcat  esteem  and  fklendahlpi  be  had  been  '''T***r  to  Mr 
M  he  WM  aftinnupit  to  Cka  Dote  of  TMk. 
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and  heard,  to  moderate  us  in  such  sad  circumstances  as  mine. 
But  alas !  my  understanding  is  clouded,  my  faith  weak,  sense 
strong,  and  the  devil  busy  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  false  notions, 

difficulties,  and  doubts  as  of  a  future  condition  * of  prayer : 

but  this  I  hope  to  make  matter  of  humiliation,  not  sin.  Lord,  let 
me  understand  the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding  provi- 
dences, that  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragements  of  my  own 
thoughts :  I  know  I  have  deserved  my  punishment,  and  will  be 
silent  under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  heart  mourns,  too  sadly,  I 
fear,  and  cannot  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  com- 
panion and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I  want  him  to 
talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat  and  sleep  with ;  all  these  things 
are  irksome  to  me  now ;  the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so 
too ;  all  company  and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be ;  yet  all 
this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own  way,  and  this  sure 
hinders  my  comfort ;  when  I  see  my  children  before  me,  I  remem- 
ber the  pleasure  he  took  in  them :  this  makes  my  heart  shrink. 
Can  I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  for  a  bigger  ?  Oh !  if  I 
did  steadfastly  believe,  I  could  not  be  dejected ;  for  I  will  not  injure 
myself  to  say,  I  offer  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to  supply 
this  loss.  No ;  I  most  willingly  forsake  this  world,  this  vexatious, 
troublesome  world,  in  which  I  have  no  other  business,  but  to  rid 
my  soul  from  sin,  secure  by  faith  and  a  good  conscience  my 
eternal  interests,  with  patience  and  courage  bear  my  eminent  mis- 
fortunes, and  ever  hereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  it. 
And  when  I  have  done  the  remnant  of  the  work  appointed  me  on 
earth,  then  joyfully  wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in  God's  good 
time,  when  by  his  infinite  mercy  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  to 
enter  into  the  same  place  of  rest  and  repose  where  he  is  gone,  for 

whom  only  I  grieve  I  do' fear.     From  that  contemplation 

must  come  my  best  support.  Good  doctor,  you  will  think,  as  you 
have  reason,  that  I  set  no  bounds,  when  I  let  myself  loose  to  my 
complaints ;  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fervently  asking  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  prayers  for         Your  infinitely  atflicted. 

But  very  faithful  servant, 

Woborne  Abbey,  R.  RussELL. 

30ih  September,  1684. 


GEORGE  SEWELL.    Died  1726. 

Of  the  life  of  this  ingenious  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer  we  know  but 
little.  He  was  bom  at  Windsor.  After  graduating  at  Cambridge  as  a  bache- 
lor in  medicine,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  completed  his  medical  educa- 
tion nnder  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced 
practice  at  Hampstead,  near  London ;  but  not  succeeding  well  in  his  professioii, 

1  Two  or  time  word*  torp  oir.  t  a  word  torn  off 

2C  34» 
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ne  turned  his  attendon  to  literary  pursuits.  His  chief  productions  are,  "Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,"  a  tragedy,  1719;  "Epistles  to  Mr.  Addison,  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Halifiuc;"  "Cupid's  Proclamation;"  « A  Vindication  of  the  English 
btage,"  &c.     He  died  at  Hampstead,  in  great  poverty,  February  8,  1726. 

Tliough  Dr.  Sewell  did  not  write  much,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  for 
the  following  beautiful  and  touching  verses,  "  said  to  be  written  upon  himself 
when  he  was  in  a  consumption.^ 

VERSES   IN   ANTICIPATION   OF   HIS   OWN   DEATH. 

Why,  Damon,  with  the  forward  day, 

Dost  thou  thy  little  spot  survey, 

From  tree  to  tree,  with  doubtful  cheer, 

Pursue  the  progress  of  the  year, 

What  winds  arise,  what  rains  descend, 
When  thou  before  that  year  shalt  end  ? 

What  do  thy  noontide  walks  avail, 
To  clear  the  leaf,  and  pick  the  snail. 
Then  wantonly  to  death  decree 
An  insect  usefullcr  than  thee  ? 

Thou  and  the  worm  are  brother-kind, 

As  low,  as  earthy,  and  as  blind. 

Vain  wretch !  canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  thee  1 
Or  tliat  thy  sense  shall  ever  meet 
The  bean-flower's  deep  embosom'd  sweet, 

Exhaling  with  an  evening  blast  ? 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past 

Thy  narrow  pride,  thy  fancied  green, 
(For  vanity's  in  little  seen,) 
All  must  be  leA  when  Death  appears, 
In  spite  of  wishes,  groans,  and  tears ; 

Nor  one  of  all  tliy  plants  that  grow, 

But  rosemary,  will  with  thee  go. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.     1671—1729. 

RicHABD  Stislx  was  born  in  Dublin,  1G71.  His  father  sent  him  to  be 
educated  at  the  Charter-house  in  London,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  1091.  Soon  after  leaving  tlie  university,  he  imfortunately  im- 
bibed a  fondness  for  the  army,  and  entered  himself  as  a  private  in  the  horse- 
guards,  from  which  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  office  of  ensign.  Scarcely 
%ny  position  in  life  is  so  dangerous  to  one's  morals,  as  a  situation  in  the  army 
or  navy ;  and  so  it  proved  to  Steele,  who  soon  plunged  into  tlie  vortex  of 
dissipation  and  intemperance;  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  much 
misery  and  remorse  during  his  life.  In  1702  he  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
(lie  public  as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  "The  Funeral,  or  Grief  ^4^ 
Mode,'^  a  comedy  which  was  successfully  acted  in  that  year.  Two  more 
comedies,  "The  Tender  Husband,''  acted  in  1703,  and  "The  Lying  Lover," 
1704,  followed  tliis  first  anenipt.  Tlie  latter  proving  a  failure,  Steele  deter* 
•uined,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  de.*<ert  the  stage,  aiul  projiH:ted  tlie  [mblication  of 
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a  periodical  paper.  The  title  of  tlie  paper,  as  the  author  observes  in  the  first 
number,  was  decided  upon  in  honor  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  Tatlir  was 
therefore  placed  under  tlieir  jurisdiction.  The  name  of  its  conductor,  Isaac 
BicKSBSTAFT,  was  taken  from  a  previous  publication  of  Swift.  It  was  com- 
menced on  the  12th  of  April,  1709.  How,  and  how  early,  Addison  oame  to 
know  the  author,  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  former.  « If  we  consider  the 
invention  of  Steele,  as  discoverable  in  the  scheme  and  conduct  of  the  Tatler , 
if  we  reflect  upon  "the  finely  drawn  and  highly  finished  character  of  Bicker- 
stafi^  in  his  varied  offices  of  philosopher,  humorist,  astrologer,  and  censor,  the 
vast  number  of  his  own  elegant  and  useful  papers,  and  the  beauty  and  value 
of  tliose  which,  through  his  means,  saw  the  light,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  honor* 
ing  him  with  the  appellation  of  ths  pathxr  of  periodical  writiito."! 

In  March,  1711,  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Addison,  *»The  Spectator," 
and  in  1713  "The  Guardian."  After  the  accession  of  Greorge  I.,  Steele  was 
made,  in  1715,  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was 
knighted.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  high  in  favor  with  the  reigning  powers.  But 
his  good  fortune  did  not  last  long,  and  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered 
much  from  poverty,  caused  in  part  from  his  speculating  in  new  projects, 
one  of  which  was,  to  convey  live  salmon  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  Uie  Lon- 
don market  At  a  great  expense  he  had  a  vessel  constructed  for  the  purpose ; 
but,  alas !  the  salmon  so  battered  themselves  in  their  passage,  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  the  market,  and  poor  Steele  lost  nearly  his  all.  **  No  friend  of  hu- 
manity,'*  says  Dr.  Drake,  **  can  contemplate  the  situation  of  Steele,  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  without  sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  frailties,  the 
origin  of  all  his  misfortunes,  were  not  the  offspring  of  vice,  but  merely  owing 
to  habitual  carelessness  and  the  want  of  worldly  prudence.  Compassionate 
in  his  heart,  unbounded  in  his  benevolence,  no  object  of  distress  ever  left  him 
with  a  murmur ;  and  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  he  was  ever  ready,  both  with 
his  influence  and  his  property,  to  promote  the  views  of  literature  and  science, 
and  to  assist  the  efibrts  of  unprotected  genius." 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  resided,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  mort* 
gagee,  at  his  seat  at  Llangunnor,  near  Caermarthen,  Wales,  where  he  died  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1729. 

The  style  of  Steele  is  remarkable  for  its  flowing  ease  and  namralness,  but 
he  is  often  negligent  and  careless,  and  frequently  ungrammatical.  It  is  his 
misfortune  that,  being  a  co-laborer  with  Addison  in  the  same  walks  of  litera- 
ture, he  is  constantly  compared  with  him,  and  of  course  must  generally  suffer 
by  the  comparison ;  though  at  times,  when  he  has  written  with  more  than 
usual  care,  he  seems  evidently  to  have  imbibed  a  portion  of  Addisonian  grace. 
But  compared  with  some  of  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  he  appears  in  a  very 
favorable  light  «  He  will  be  found  in  purity  and  simplicity  inferior  to  Tilloi- 
son;  to  Temple  in  elegance  and  harmony:  to  Dryden  in  richness,  mellow- 
ness, and  variety.  To  the  two  former,  however,  he  is  equal  in  correctness ; 
to  the  latter  in  vivacity ;  and  with  all  he  is  nearly  ou  a  level  as  to  ease  and 
perspicuity."  * 

The  following  extracts  from  his  periodical  papers  will  give  an  idea  of  bin 
best  manner  and  style : — 

1  Drake*!  Enayat  vol.  I.  p.  7f .  t  Ibid.  p.  Ml. 
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THE    DREAM.* 

I  was  once  myself  in  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable,  and 
in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself  even  out 
of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows. When  I  was  a  youth  in  a  part  of  the  army  which  was 
then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with  an  agreeable  young 
woman,  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occasioned  the  per- 
plexity I  am  going  to  relate. 

We  were  in  a  cahn  evening  diverting  ourselves  upon  the  top  of 
a  cliff  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  trifling  away  the  time  in 
such  little  fondnesses  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in  business, 
and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love. 

In  the  midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I  was 
following  her,  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk  under  her, 
and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height  upon  such  a 
range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten  thousand  pieces, 
had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant.  It  is  much  easier  for  my 
reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occasion,  than 
for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  myself.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
heaven  to  relieve  me !  when  I  awaked,  equally  transponed  and 
astonished,  to  see  myself  drawn  out  of  an  affliction  which,  the 
very  moment  before,  appeared  to  me  altogether  inextricable. 

The  impressions  of  grief  and  horror  were  so  lively  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  while  they  lasted  they  made  me  more  miserable  than 
I  was  at  the  real  death  of  this  beloved  person,  which  happened  a 
few  months  after,  at  a  time  when  the  match  between  us  was  con- 
cluded ;  inasmuch  as  the  imaginary  death  was  untimel}^,  and  I 
myself  in  a  sort  an  accessary ;  whereas  her  real  decease  had  at 
least  these  alleviations,  of  being  natural  and  inevitable. 

The  memory  of  the  dream  I  have  related  still  dwells  so  strongly 
upon  me,  that  I  can  never  read  the  description  of  Dover-cliff  in 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  King  Lear,"  without  a  fresh  sense  of  my 

1  "  One  of  the  fli>est  moral  tale*,**  observes  Dr.  Bcattle,  "  I  ever  read,  la  an  account  in  the  Tatlcr, 
which,  though  it  lias  every  appearance  of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  to  fiubUnie  and  so  Inte- 
rmtlnir,  that  I  question  whether  any  man  who  attends  to  It  can  ever  forget  It;  and  If  he  remembens 
wh<'ther  he  can  cease  to  be  the  better  for  It." 

9  ••  Come  on,  sir ;  hcrc*a  the  place :— stand  still  I    How  fearAU 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cost  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
The  crows  and  chouirhii,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire — drendfUl  trade  I 
Methlnks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  flshcrmen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  Uk«  mlee ;  and  yon  tan  anchoring  bark. 
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escape.  The  prospect  from  that  place  is  drawn  with  such  proper 
incidents,  that  whoever  can  read  it  without  growing  giddy  must 
hare  a  good  head,  or  a  very  bad  one.  lYrtkr,  no.  m, 

THE    DEATH    OF    HIS   FATHER. 

The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the  death  of 
my  father,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age ;  but 
was  rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed 
with  a  real  understanding  why  nobody  was  willing  to  play  with 
me.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and 
my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  m  my 
hand,  and  fell  a  beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  papa ;  for,  I  know 
not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there.  My 
mother  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond  all  pa- 
tience of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she  almost  smothered 
me  in  her  embraces ;  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  **  Papa  could 
not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they  were 
going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  never  come  to 
us  again."  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  noble  spirit, 
and  mere  was  a  dignity  in  her  g^ef  amidst  all  the  wildness  of  her 
transport ;  which,  methought,  struck  me  with  an  instinct  of  sor- 
row, that  before  I  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve,  seized  my 
very  soul,  and  has  made  pity  the  weakness  of  my  heart  ever  since. 
The  mind  in  infancy  is,  methinks,  like  the  body  in  embryo ;  and 
receives  impressions  so  forcible,  that  they  are  as  hard  to  be  re- 
moved by  reason,  as  any  mark,  with  which  a  child  is  bom,  is  to 
be  taken  away  by  any  future  apphcation.  Hence  it  is,  that  good 
nature  in  me  is  no  merit ;  but  having  been  so  frequently  over- 
whelmed with  her  tears  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  affliction, 
or  could  draw  defences  from  my  own  judgment,  I  imbibed  com- 
miseration, remorse,  and  an  unmanly  gentleness  of  mind,  which 
has  since  insnared  me  into  ten  thousand  calamities ;  from  whence 
I  can  reap  no  advantage,  except  it  be,  that,  in  such  a  humor  as  I 
am  now  in,  I  can  the  better  indulge  myself  in  the  soilness  of 
humanity,  and  enjoy  that  sweet  anxiety  which  arises  from  the 
memory  of  past  afflictions.  j^tin,  no.  m. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

A  youncf  gentleman  and  lady  of  ancient  and  honorable  houses 
In  Comwsdl  had  from  their  childhood  entertained  for  each  other  a 


DtanlnlthM  to  ber  cock ;  *  bcr  cock«  a  buoy 
Almoii  too  ■mall  ft>r  slffht    The  mnrmnrlng  rarge^ 
Tbat  on  th'  unnumber*d  Idle  pebbles  cbatei 
Cannot  be  beard  »o  high.    Fll  look  no  more^ 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  aifht 
Tlvple  down  beadlonf.** 

•  Hw  eotk-^oA^  tlM  aiMdl  bott  or  A  iMp. 
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generous  and  noble  passion,  which  had  been  long  opposed  by  their 
friends,  by  reason  of  the  inequabty  of  the.r  fortunes  ;  but  iheii 
constancy  to  each  other,  and  obedience  to  those  on  whom  they 
depended,  wrought  so  much  upon  their  relations,  that  these  cele- 
brated lovers  were  at  length  joined  in  marriage.  Soon  after  their 
nuptials,  the  bridegroom  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  foreign  country, 
to  take  care  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  was  left  him  by  a 
relation,  and  came  very  opportunely  to  improve  their  moderate 
circumstances.  They  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  coun- 
try on  this  occasion ;  and  I  remember  it  was  a  common  sentence 
in  every  one's  mouth,  "  You  see  how  faithful  love  is  rewarded." 

He  took  this  agreeable  voyage,  and  sent  home  every  post  fresh 
accounts  of  his  success  in  his  affairs  abroad  ;  but  at  last,  though 
he  designed  to  return  with  the  next  ship,  he  lamented  in  his  let- 
ters, that  "business  would  detain  him  some  time  longer  from 
home,"  because  he  would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  an  unex- 
pected arrival. 

The  young  lady,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  walked  every  even- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  near  which  she  lived,  with  a  familiar  friend, 
her  husband's  kinswoman ;  and  diverted  herself  with  what  ob- 
jects they  met  there,  or  upon  discourses  of  the  future  methods  of 
life,  in  the  happy  change  of  their  circumstances.      They  stood 
one  evening  on  the  shore  together  in  a  perfect  tranquilhty,  ob- 
serving the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  calm  face  of  the  deep,  and  the 
silent  heaving  of  the  waves,  which  gently  rolled  towards  them, 
and  broke  at  their  feet ;  when  at  a  distance  her  kinswoman  saw 
something  float  on  the  waters,  which  she  fancied  was  a  chest ; 
and  with  a  smile  told  her,  "  She  saw  it  first,  and  if  it  came  ashore 
full  of  jewels,  she  had  a  right  to  it."     They  both  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it,  and  entertained  themselves  with  the  subject  of  the  wreck, 
the  cousin  still  asserting  her  right ;  but  promising,  "  if  it  was  a 
prize,  to  give  her  a  very  rich  coral  for  her  youngest  child."   Their 
mirth  soon  abated,  when  they  observed,  upon  the  nearer  approach, 
that  it  was  a  human  body.    The  young  lady,  who  had  a  heart  na- 
turally filled  with  pity  and  compassion,  made  many  melancholy  re- 
flections on  the  occasion.   "  Who  knows,"  said  she,  "  but  this  man 
may  be  the  only  hope  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house  ;  the  darling 
of  indulgent  parents,  who  are  now  in  impertinent  mirth,  and 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  oflfering  him  a  bride 
they  had  got  ready  for  him  ?  Or,  may  he  not  be  the  master  of  a 
family  that  wholly  depended  upon  his  life  ?   There  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  half  a  dozen  fatherless  children,  and  a  tender  wife, 
now  exposed  to  poverty  by  his  death.     What  pleasure  might  he 
have  promised  himself  in  the  different  welcome  he  was  to  have 
from  her  and  them  !     But  let  us  go  away  ;  it  is  a  dreadful  sight ! 
The  best  office  we  can  do,  is  to  taike  care  that  the  poor  man,  who- 
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crer  he  is,  may  be  decently  buried."  She  turned  away,  when  a 
wave  threw  the  carcass  on  the  shore.  The  kinswoman  immedi- 
ately shrieked  out,  "  Oh,  my  cousin  !"  and  fell  upon  the  ground. 
The  unhappy  wife  went  to  help  her  friend,  when  she  saw  her 
own  husband  at  her  feet,  and  dropped  in  a  swoon  upon  the  body. 
An  old  woman,  who  had  been  the  gentleman's  nurse,  came  out 
about  this  time  to  call  the  ladies  to  supper,  and  found  her  child,  as 
she  always  called  him,  dead  on  the  shore,  her  mistress  and  kins- 
wcxnan  both  lying  dead  by  him.  Her  loud  lamentations,  and  call- 
ing her  young  master  to  life,  soon  awaked  the  friend  from  her 
trance ;  but  the  wife  was  gone  for  ever.  „,^^  j^o,  ,^ 

THE    BLIND    RESTORED   TO   SIGHT. 

While  others  are  busied  in  relations  which  concern  the  interest 
of  princes,  the  peace  of  nations,  and  revolutions  of  empire;  I 
think,  though  these  are  very  great  subjects,  my  theme  of  dis- 
course  is  sometimes  to  be  of  matters  of  a  yet  higher  consideration. 
The  slow  steps  of  Providence  and  nature,  and  Strang  events 
which  are  brought  about  in  an  instant,  are  what,  as  they  come 
within  our  view  and  observation,  shall  be  given  to  the  puUic 
Such  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show  and  noise,  and  there- 
fore seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unattentive  part  of  mankind ; 
but  are  very  proper  at  once  to  exercise  our  humanity,  please  our 
imaginations,  and  improve  our  judgments.  It  may  not,  therefore, 
be  unuseful  to  relate  many  circumstances,  which  were  observable 
upon  a  late  cure  done  upon  a  young  nobleman  who  was  bom 
bund,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  last  received  his  sight,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  by  the  operation  of  an  oculist.  This 
happened  no  farther  off  than  Newington ;  and  the  work  was  pre- 
pared for  in  the  following  manner: 

The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having  observed  the  eyes  of  his  pa- 
tient, and  convinced  his  friends  and  relations,  among  others  the 
reverend  Mr.  Caswell,  minister  of  the  place,  that  it  was  highly 
probable  that  he  should  remove  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the 
use  of  his  sight ;  all  his  acquaintance,  who  had  any  regard  for  the 
young  man,  or  curiosity  to  be  present  when  one  of  full  age  and 
understanding  received  a  new  sense,  assembled  themselves  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Caswell,  being  a  gentleman  particularly  curi- 
ous, desired  the  whole  company,  in  case  the  bhndness  should  be 
cured,  to  keep  silence :  and  let  the  patient  make  his  own  obser- 
vations, without  the  direction  of  any  thing  he  had  received  by  his 
other  senses,  or  the  advantage  of  discovering  his  friends  by  theit 
voices.  Among  several  others,  the  mother,  brethren,  sisters,  and 
a  young  gentlewoman  for  whom  he  had  a  passion,  were  present. 
The  work  was  performed  with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  When 
the  patient  first  received  the  dawn  of  light,  there  appeared  such 
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an  ecstasy  in  his  action,  that  he  seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in 
the  surprise  of  joy  and  wonder.  The  surgeon  stood  before  aim 
with  his  instruments  in  his  hands.  The  young  man  obserredhiia 
from  head  to  foot ;  after  which  he  surveyed  himself  as  carefoUy, 
and  seemed  to  compare  him  to  himself;  and  observing  both  their 
hands,  seemed  to  think  they  were  exactly  ahke,  except  the  instru- 
ments, which  he  took  for  parts  of  his  hands.  When  he  had  eoD- 
tinned  in  his  amazement  for  some  time,  his  mother  could  not 
longer  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many  passions  as  thronged  upcn 
her ;  but  fell  upon  his  neck,  crying  out,  ••  My  son !  my  son  !** 
The  youth  knew  her  voice,  and  could  speak  no  more  than,  ••  Oh 
me  !  are  you  my  mother  ?"  and  fainted.  The  whole  room,  you 
will  easily  conceive,  were  very  affectionately  employed  in  reco- 
vering him ;  but,  above  all,  the  young  gentlewoman  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved,  shrieked  in  the  loudest  manner.  That 
voice  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  effect  upon  him  as  he  recovered, 
and  he  showed  a  double  curiosity  in  observing  her  as  she  spdce 
and  called  to  him ;  until  at  last  he  broke  out,  '*  What  has  been 
done  to  me  T  Whither  am  I  carried  ?  Is  all  this  about  me,  the 
thing  I  have  heard  so  often  of?  Is  this  the  light  ?  Is  this  seeing! 
Were  you  always  thus  happy  when  you  said  you  were  glad  to 
see  each  other  ?  Where  is  Tom,  who  used  to  lead  me  T  But  I 
could  now,  methinks,  go  anywhere  without  him !"  He  offered  to 
move,  but  seemed  afraid  of  every  thing  around  him.  When  they 
saw  his  difficulty,  they  told  him,  "until  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  new  being,  he  must  let  the  servant  still  lead 
him."  The  boy  was  called  for,  and  presented  to  him.  Mr.  Cas- 
well asked  him,  "  What  sort  of  thing  he  took  Tom  to  be  before  he 
had  seen  him  ?"  He  answered,  "  he  believed  there  was  not  so 
much  of  him  as  himself;  but  he  fancied  him  the  same  sort  of 
creature."  The  noise  of  this  sudden  change  made  all  the  neigh- 
borhood throng  to  the  place  where  he  was.  As  he  saw  the  crowd 
thickening,  he  desired  Mr.  Caswell  to  tell  him  how  many  there 
were  in  all  to  be  seen.  The  gentleman,  smiling,  answered  him, 
that  "  it  would  be  very  proper  for  him  to  return  to  his  late  condi- 
tion, and  suffler  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  until  they  had  received 
strength ;  for  he  might  remember  well  enough,  that  by  degrees 
he  had  from  little  to  little  come  to  the  strength  he  had  at  present 
in  his  ability  in  walking  and  moving :  and  that  it  was  the  same 
thin^  with  his  eyes,  which,"  he  said,  *«  would  lose  the  power  of 
continuing  to  him  that  wonderful  transport  he  was  now  in,  except 
he  would  be  contented  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  them,  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  bear  the  light  without  so  much  feeling  as, 
ne  knew,  he  underwent  at  present."  With  much  reluctance  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  eyes  bound ;  in  which  condition 
thej'  kept  him  in  0  dark  room,  until  it  was  proper  to  let  the  organ 
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receive  its  objects  without  further  precaution.  During  the  time 
of  this  darkness,  he  bewailed  himself  in  the  most  diatreised  nuui' 
ner;  And  accuied  all  his  frienda,  complaining  that  "some  incan- 
tation had  been  wrought  upon  him,  and  some  strange  mafic  used 
to  deceive  him  into  an  opinion  that  he  bad  enjoyed  what  they 
called  sight."  He  added,  "  that  the  impressions  then  let  in  upon 
hifl  soul  would  certainly  distract  him,  if  he  were  not  go  at  that 

E resent"  At  another  time,  he  would  strive  to  name  the  persona 
e  had  seen  among'  the  crowd  after  he  was  couched,  and  would 
pretend  to  speak,  in  perplexed  terms  of  bis  own  making,  of 
what  be,  in  that  short  lime,  observed.  But  on  the  sixth  instant 
it  was  thought  fit  to  unbind  bis  bead,  and  the  young  woman 
whom  be  loved  was  instructed  to  open  his  eyes  accordingly,  as 
well  to  endear  herself  to  him  by  such  a  circumstance,  as  to  mo- 
derate bis  ecstasies  by  the  persuasion  of  a  voice  which  bad  so 
mach  power  over  htm  as  hers  ever  had.     When  this  bebved 


"Mr.  WiHiaro,  I  am  now  taking  the  binding  oC  though  when 
t  consider  what  I  am  doing,  I  tremble  with  the  apprehension,  that, 
thoogh  I  have  from  my  very  childhood  loved  you,  dark  as  you 
were,  and  though  you  had  conceived  so  strong  a  love  for  me,  yon 
will  find  there  is  such  a  thin?  as  beauty,  which  may  ensnare  yon 
into  a  thousand  passions  of  which  you  are  now  innocent,  and  take 
yoa  from  me  for  ever.  But,  before  I  put  myself  to  that  hazard, 
teD  me  in  what  manner  that  love,  you  always  professed  ti 


entered  into  your  heart;  for  its  usual  admission  is  at  the  eves." 

The  young  man  answered,  "  Dear  Lydia,  if  I  am  to  lose  by 
sight  the  soft  panlinga  which  I  have  always  felt  when  I  heard 


your  vMce  ;  if  I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  the  step  of  her  I  love 
when  she  approaches  me,  but  to  change  that  sweet  and  Irequent 
pleasure  for  such  an  amazement  as  I  knew  the  little  time  I  lately 
■aw  ;  or  if  I  am  to  have  any  thing  besides,  which  may  take  fnan 
me  the  sense  I  have  of  what  appeared  moat  pleasing  to  me  at  that 
lime,  which  apparition  it  seems  was  you ;  pull  out  these  eyes, 
before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrateful  to  you,  or  undo  myi«)lf.  I 
wished  for  them  but  to  see  you :  pull  them  out,  if  they  are  to 
make  me  forfet  yon." 

Lydia  wa»  extremelv  satisfied  with  these  assurances ;  and 
pleased  herself  with  playing  with  his  perplexities.  In  all  his 
talk  to  her,  he  showed  but  very  faint  ideas  of  any  thing  which 
had  not  been  received  at  the  ears ;  and  closed  bis  protestation  to 
her,  by  saying,  that  if  he  were  to  seeTalentia  and  Barcelona, 
whom  he  supposed  the  most  esteemed  of  ail  women,  by  the  qusi 
nl  then  was  about  them,  he  would  never  like  any  but  Lydia, 
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DANIEL  DE  FOE.     1661—1731. 

Daitixl  Db  Fox,  the  author  of  that  remarkable  book  of  world-wide  frm^ 
« Robinson  Cruaoe,**  was  born  in  London,  1661.  Of  his  youthful  years  we 
know  but  little ;  but  that  his  education  was  not  neglected,  and  that  he  applied 
himself  with  assiduity  to  his  studies,  we  may  fairly  infer  from  bia  lubeeqiient 
success  in  the  walks  of  literature.  He  first  engaged  in  trade,  but  alter  a  few 
years*  trial  of  it,  he  found  that  that  was  not  his  sphere :  his  lirely  imagioa- 
tion,  eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  disqualified  him  fi)r 
commercial  matters.  In  1700  he  published  his  »True-Born  Englishman,**  t 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  a  libel  on  Eling  William,  with  which  his  mioesty  wu 
well  pleased.  From  that  time  forth,  he  wrote  with  unwearied  assiduity,  and 
in  1704  first  published  his  "Review,"  a  periodical  paper  written  exclniiTely 
by  himself,  and  which  he  continued  to  publish  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
for  nine  years.  This  resembled,  more  tlian  any  other  preceding  woiri^  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator;  but  borne  down  by  a  rude  mass  of  tempormxj  and  nii> 
interesting  matter,  connected  with  the  news  and  politics  of  the  day,  it  soon 
sunk  into  oblivion. 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  the  continued  attacka  of  hia  politi- 
cal opponents  so  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  depressed  his  spirits,  that  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  was  for  a  time  dangerously  ill.  When  he  reoovered, 
he  resolved  to  abandon  his  old  field  of  political  satire  and  invectiTe,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  new  one ;  and  accordingly  he  put  forth  the  first  part  of  his  in- 
imitable **  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  no  story  hat  ever  ex- 
ceeded in  popularity.  The  great  success  tiiat  attended  this,  induced  him  to 
write  a  second  and  a  third  part,  wliich,  however,  are  very  inferior  lo  the 
firsL  The  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  he  subsequently  pub* 
Ushed,  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate.'  Some  of  the  most  popular  of  the^ 
were,  "  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,"  «  The  Fortunes  of  Moll  Flan 
ders,"  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  «  A  Tour  through  Great  Britaui,*  «A 
History  of  the  Plague,"  and  "  The  true  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mik 
Veal,  the  next  Day  afiei  her  Death."  The  last  was  afterwards  subjoined  to 
the  editions  of  »  Drelincourt  on  Death,"  and  made  that  otherwiae  imaaleable 
book  much  sought  after.  One  of  his  works  had  the  following  curious  title : 
<*  Mars  stript  of  his  armor :  a  lashing  caricature  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
all  kinds  of  military  men,  written  on  purpose  to  delight  quiet  trades-people, 
and  cure  their  daughters  of  their  passion  for  red-coats."  He  died  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1731,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

De  Foe  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  His  power,  as  a  writer,  of  seixing 
and  retaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
Of  great  originality,  and  of  strong  and  clear  conceptions,  which  he  was  able 
to  embody  in  language  equally  perspicuous  and  forcible,  he  has  the  power  of 
"forging  the  handwriting  of  nature,"  and  of  giving  to  fiction  all  the  appear- 
ance of  reality.  By  a  particularity  and  minuteness  of  description  which  his 
skill  prevents  from  being  tedious,  ho  increases  the  probability  of  his  stoiy,and 

t  Tjowndta  glTet  the  tttlcs  ot  ntutftevok  diflfcrrat  works  that  De  Foe  wrote,  and  hie  IM  to  preWMy 
tocomipiece.  «•  The  fertility  of  De  Poe,**  My*  Mr  Waller  Scott,  **  was  Mtontoktar*  BE*  wrote  Ml  aU 
occaaioni  apd  on  aU  svl^ccta,  aod  Memlngly  bad  lltUe  ttme  tar  preparatton  on  the  an^eat  la  haa^ 
Init  treated  a  from  Uw  tlorw  wblch  his  memory  retained  of  early  readings  and  sadi  hinta  aa  ha  had 
eaiiyht  Dp  In  soelety,  not  one  of  which  wema  to  hare  been  lost  apon  hUn.^  Bead  an  tntoraaUnff  Wi 
of  Oe  Fbc  In  Hr  Waller  Scott's  Pro—  Works. 
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giTes  to  its  reader  a  continually  increasing  interest  in  it;  to  that  no  author  of 
imaginaiy  tales  has  impressed  so  many  persons  with  the  belief  that  they  have 
been  reading  a  true,  rather  than  a  fictitious  narrative.  Of  that  most  popular, 
delightful,  and  extraordinary  of  all  his  works,  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  had 
kwt  Dcme  of  its  original  attractions  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  "Nobody  ever  laid  it  down  without  wishing  it  were 
longer.** 

ROBINSON   CRUSOB   DISCOVERS   THR    FOOT-PRINT. 

It  happened  one  day  about  noon,  going  towards  my  boat,  I  was 
exceedingly  surpnsed  with  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the 
shore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  sand  :  I  stood  like 
one  thunder-struck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition :  I  listened, 
I  looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  any  thing ;  I 
went  up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look  farther :  I  went  up  the  shore, 
and  down  the  shore,  but  it  was  all  one,  I  could  see  no  other  im- 
pression but  that  one  :  I  went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there  were  any 
more,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my  fancy ;  but  there  was 
no  room  for  that,  for  there  was  exactly  tne  very  print  of  a  foot, 
toes,  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot.  How  it  came  thither  I  knew 
not,  nor  could  in  the  least  imagine.  But  afler  innumerable  flut- 
tering thoughts,  like  a  man  perfectly  confused,  and  out  of  myself, 
I  came  home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say,  the  ground 
I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  looking  behind  me  at 
every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking  every  bush  and  tree,  and 
fancying  every  stump  at  a  distance  to  be  a  man  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  describe  how  many  various  shapes  an  afirighted  imagination 
represented  things  to  me  in  ;  how  many  wild  ideas  were  formed 
every  moment  in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange,  unaccountable 
whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I  called  it  ever  after 
this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one  pursued  ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the 
ladder,  at  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock,  which 
I  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember ;  for  never  frighted  hare  fled 
to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this 
retreat. 

How  strange  a  cheouer-work  of  Providence  is  the  life  of  man ! 
And  by  what  secret  difl^ring  springs  are  the  affections  hurried 
about,  as  differing  circumstances  present  1  To-day  we  love  what 
to-morrow  we  hate  ;  to-day  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shun  ; 
to-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear ;  nay,  even  tremble  at 
the  apprehensions  of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this  time 
in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable ;  for  I,  whose  only  afiliaion 
was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  human  society,  that  I  was  alone, 
circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  ofiTfrom  mankind,  and 
condemned  to  what  I  call  a  silent  life ;  that  I  was  as  one  whom 
Heaven  thought  not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living,  «ii 
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to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his  creatures ;  that  to  have  seen  ooe 
of  my  own  species  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  raising  me  from 
death  to  life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  Heaven  itself,  next  to 
the  supreme  blessing  of  salvation,  could  bestow ;  I  say,  that  I 
should  now  tremble  at  the  very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a  man, 
and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground,  at  but  the  shadow,  or  silent 
appearance  of  a  man's  having  set  his  foot  on  the  island ! 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life ;  and  it  afibrded  me  a 
great  many  curious  speculations  ailerwards,  when  I  had  a  litde 
recovered  my  first  surprise.  I  considered  that  this  was  the  station 
of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of  Grod  had  deter- 
mined for  me ;  that  as  I  could  not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine 
wisdom  might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  sove- 
reignty, who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted  right  by 
creation  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely" as  he  thought  fit; 
and  who,  as  I  was  a  creature  who  had  oflended  him,  had  likewise 
a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  punishment  he  thought  fit; 
and  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation,  Mcause 
I  had  sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected,  that  Gbd,  who  was  not  only  righteous,  but 
omnipotent,  as  he  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me«  so 
he  was  able  to  deliver  me ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it,  it 
was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and  entirely 
to  his  will :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope 
in  him,  pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates  and  direc- 
tions of  his  daily  providence. 

These  thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nay,  I  may  say, 
weeks  and  months ;  and  one  particular  efiect  of  my  cogitations  on 
this  occasion  I  cannot  omit ;  viz.,  one  morning  early,  lying  in  my 
bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my  danger  from  the  appear- 
ance of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon 
which  those  words  of  the  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts,  Call 
fwon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  tvill  deliver  thee^  and  thou 
Malt  glorify  me. 

Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully  out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  not 
only  comforted,  but  I  was  guided  and  encouraged  to  pray  earnestly 
to  God  for  deliverance.  When  I  had  done  praying,  I  took  up  my 
Bible,  and,  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words  that  presented 
to  me,  were,  fFait  on  the  Lord,  and  be  of  good  courage^  and 
he  ehall  itrengthen  thy  heart :  Wait,  J  say,  on  the  Lord.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me ;  and  in  return, 
I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least, 
not  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  reflec- 
tions, it  came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  all  this  might  be  a 
mere  chimera  of  my  own,  and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print  d 
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my  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from  my  boat :  this  cheered 
me  up  a  little  too,  and  I  began  to  persuade  myself  it  was  all 
a  delusion ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot ;  and  why 
might  not  I  come  that  way  from  the  boat,  as  well  as  I  was  ffoing 
that  way  to  the  boat  ?  Again,  I  considered  also,  that  I  could  by 
no  means  tell  for  certain  where  I  had  trod,  and  where  I  had  not ; 
and  that  if  at  last  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  I  had 
played  the  part  of  those  fools,  who  strive  to  make  stories  of  spec- 
tres and  apparitions,  and  then  are  themselves  fn'ghted  at  them 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Now  I  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep  abroad  again  ;  for  I 
Jiad  not  stirred  out  of  my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that 
I  began  to  starve  for  provision ;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  within 
doors,  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water.  Then  I  knew  that  my 
coats  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my  evening 
diversion ;  and  the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pain  and  incon- 
venience for  want  of  it ;  and  indeed  it  almost  spoiled  some  of  them« 
rad  almost  dried  up  their  milk. 

Heartening  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief,  that  this  was  no- 
thing but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feet,  (and  so  I  might  be  truly 
said  to  start  at  my  own  shadow,^  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
went  to  my  country-house  to  milk  my  flock  ;  but  to  see  with  what 
fear  I  went  forward,  how  often  I  looked  behind  me,  how  I  was 
ready »  every  now  and  then,  to  lay  down  my  basket,  and  run  for 
my  ufe ;  it  would  have  made  any  one  have  thought  I  was  haunted 
with  an  evil  conscience,  or  that  I  had  been  lately  most  terribly 
frighted  ;  and  so  indeed  I  had. 

However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three  days,  and  having 
seen  nothing,  I  began  to  be  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was 
really  nothinj^  in  it  but  my  own  imagination.  But  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  fully  of  this,  till  I  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again, 
and  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  and  measure  it  by  my  own,  and  see  if 
there  was  any  similitude  or  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured  it  was 
my  own  foot.  But  when  I  came  to  the  place  first,  it  appeared 
evidently  to  me,  that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat,  I  could  not  possibly 
be  on  shore  anywhere  thereabouts.  Secondly,  when  I  came  to 
measure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I  found  my  foot  not  so  large 
by  a  great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head  with  new  inm- 
ginations,  and  gave  me  the  vapors  again  to  the  highest  degree ; 
so  that  I  shook  with  cold,  like  one  in  an  ague ;  and  I  went  home 
again,  filled  with  the  belief,  that  some  man  or  men  had  been  on 
shore  there ;  or,  in  short,  that  the  island  was  inhabited,  and  1 
might  be  surprised  before  I  was  aware ;  and  what  course  to  take 
for  my  security,  I  knew  not.  O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men 
take,  when  possessed  with  fear  I  It  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
those  means  which  reason  oflTers  for  their  relief. 

35» 
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JOHN  GAY.     1688—1732. 

Jomr  Gat,  descended  from  a  respectable  fiunily  in  DeTonsbire,  was  born 
in  1688,  the  year  of  the  «*gIorioiis  Reyolution."  WLen  young  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer  in  London ;  but  having  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  classical  literature,  his  indentmes  were  cheerfully  cancelled  by  his  nw»> 
ter,  and  a  poem,  entitled  **  Rural  Sports,"  which  he  soon  published  and  dedi- 
cated to  Pope,  obtained  the  sincere  atid  lasting  friendship  of  that  poet  By 
him  Gay  was  introduced  to  that  brilliant  circle  c^  wits,  of  which  Pope  was  the 
centre,  and  of  it  he  ever  continued  the  favorite.  In  1712  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  which  situation  left  him  at  full  liberty 
to  indulge  his  taste  for  elegant  literature.  Soon  after,  he  published  his  *<  Tri- 
▼ia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London/'  **  a  fine  specimen,"  says 
Dr.  Drake,  <*  of  that  species  of  burlesque,  in  which  elevated  language  is  em- 
pk>yed  in  the  detail  of  trifling,  mean,  or  ludicrous  circumstances.'*  He  then 
entered  the  walks  of  dramatic  litenture,  but  without  any  success,  until,  in 
1727,  he  published  his  "Beggar's  Opera,"  designed  to  ridicule  the  Italian 
opera,  and  to  satirize  the  court  He  offered  it  to  Rich,  the  manager  of  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  and  such  was  its  great  pc^ularity,  that  it  was  humorously  re* 
marked  that  this  opera  had  made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay. 

But  the  most  finished  productions  of  our  poet,  and  those  to  which  he  will 
owe  his  reputation  with  posterity,  are  his  «  Fables," — ^the  finest  in  the  language. 
They  are  Mrritten  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity ;  the  versification  is  generally 
smooth  and  flowing ;  the  descriptions  happy  and  appropriate,  and  the  moral 
designed  to  be  conveyed  is,  for  the  most  part,  impressive  and  instructive. 
'Besides  these,  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Fan,"  a  mythological  fiction  j  of 
<*Dione,"  a  pastoral  drama;  of  "Achilles,"  an  opera,  and  many  songs  and 
ballads.  The  pubIk»ition  of  these  various  works  placed  him  in  easy  circum- 
stances as  to  fortune ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  released  from  pecuniary  anxiety, 
than  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  he  was  at  length  seized  with  an  in- 
flammatory  disease,  which  carried  him  ofi^  in  three  days,  and  he  expired  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1732,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, for  which  Pope  wrote  an  inscription. 

Few  men  wore  more  beloved  by  those  who  intimately  knew  him  than  Gay. 
His  moral  character  was  excellent,  his  temper  peculiarly  sweet  and  engaging, 
but  he  possessed  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  character  which,  though  it  en- 
deared him  to  his  firiends,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  the  general  business 
of  life.  The  two  first  lines  of  the  epitaph  of  Pope  most  truthfUUy  character 
ize  him>^ 

•*  Of  mannen  gentle,  of  aflbctioiu  mild ; 
In  wit,  ft  man;  limpUclty,  ft  difld." 

THK   BULL   AND  THE   MASTIFF. 

Seek  you  to  train  your  favorite  boy  1 
Each  caution,  every  care  employ ; 
And,  ere  you  venture  to  confide. 
Let  his  preceptor's  heart  be  tried : 
Weigh  well  his  manners,  life,  and  scope ; 
On  these  depends  thy  fbture  hope. 
As  on  a  time,  in  peaceflil  reign, 
A  Bpll  •oiioy'd  the  flowery  plain, 
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A  Mastiff  pfiss'd ;  inflamed  with  ire, 

His  eyeballs  shot  indignant  fire. 

He  lbam*d,  he  raged  with  thirst  of  blood. 

Spuming  the  ground,  the  Riooarch  stood. 
And  roar'd  aloud:  ** Suspend  the  fight; 
In  a  whole  skin  go  sleep  to^iight : 
Or  tell  me,  ere  the  battle  rage, 
What  wrongs  provoke  thee  to  engage  f 
Is  it  ambition  fires  thy  breast, 
Or  avarice,  tliat  ne'er  can  rest? 
From  these  alone  unjustly  springs 
The  world<lestroying  wrath  of  kings.** 

The  surly  Mastiff  thus  returns : 
"  Within  ray  bosom  glory  burns. 
Like  heroes  of  eternal  name, 
Whom  poets  sing,  I  fight  for  fame. 
The  bnteher^s  spirit-stirring  mind 
To  daily  war  my  youth  inclined ; 
He  train'd  me  to  heroic  deed. 
Taught  me  to  conquer,  or  to  bleed.** 

**  Cursed  Dog,"  the  BuU  replied,  **  no  more 
I  wonder  at  thy  thirst  of  gore ; 
For  thou  (beneath  a  butcher  trained, 
Whose  hands  with  cruelty  are  staki'd, 
His  daily  murders  in  thy  view) 
Must,  like  thy  tutor,  blood  pursue. 
Take,  then,  thy  &te."     With  goring  wound 
At  once  he  lifts  him  firom  the  ground: 
Aloft  the  sprawling  hero  flies, 
Mangled  he  falls,  he  howls,  jmd  dies. 

THB   HARE    AND   MANT   FRIBNDt. 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name, 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share, 
Hath  seldom  known  a  Other's  care. 
*TiB  thus  in  friendships ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who,  in  a  civil  way, 
Complied  with  every  thing,  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain ; 
Her  care  was  never  to  offend ; 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn, 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  fWmi  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  flies 
She  starts,  she  slops,  she  pants  i>r  breath 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way, 
Halfdead  with  ftar,  she  gasping  lay. 
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What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
When  first  the  Horse  appear'd  in  view ! 

**  Let  me,''  says  she,  **  your  back  ascend, 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight: 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light" 

The  horse  replied,  **  Poor  honest  PusSi 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus : 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near, 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored ; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
**■  Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  flreedom  of  a  friend. 
To  leave  3rou  thus  might  seem  unkind ; 
But,  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind." 

The  Goat  remark'd,  "  her  pulse  was  high. 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye : 
My  back,"  says  he,  **  may  do  you  harm ; 
I'he  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

The  sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 
**  His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained ; 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears ; 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares." 

She  now  the  trotting  calf  address'd. 
To  save  fhmi  death  a  friend  distressed. 

**  Shall  I,"  says  he,  **of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  f 
Older  and  abler  pass'd  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  Uiose !  how  weak  am  I ! 
Should  I  presmne  to  bear  you  hence, 
Those  fhends  of  mine  may  take  offence. 
Excuse  me,  then ;  you  know  my  heart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas !  must  part 
How  shall  we  all  lament!    Adieu; 
For  see  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 

Gay  wrote  but  little  prose,  except  letters.  He  was  too  lazy  to  be  a  volo* 
minouB  correspondent,  but  his  s^le  is  easy,  natural,  and  amusing.  He  had 
accompanied  Pope  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  during 
his  visit  a  violent  thunder-storm  occurred,  the  fatal  efiects  of  which  upon  two 
persons  he  gives  in  the  fi>llowing  beautiful  and  affecting  letter: — 

THE   VILLAGE    LOVERS. 

Stanton  Harcourt  Aug.  19,  1718. 

The  onjy  news  that  you  can  expect  to  have  from  me  here  is 
news  from  heaven,  for  I  am  quite  out  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is 
scarce  any  thing  can  reach  me  except  the  voice  of  thunder,  which 
undoubtedly  you  have  heard  too.  We  have  read  in  old  authors  of 
high  towers  levelled  by  it  to  the  ground,  while  the  humbler  valleys 
have  escaped :  the  only  thing  tluU  is  proof  against  it  is  the  laurel 
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which,  however,  I  take  to  be  no  great  security  to  the  brains  of 
modem  authors.  But  to  let  you  see  that  the  contrary  to  this  often 
happens,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  the  highest  and  most  extraya* 
gant  heap  of  towers  m  the  universe  which  is  in  this  neighborhood, 
stands  still  undefiftced,  while  a  cock  of  bariey  in  oar  next  field  has 
been  consumed  to  ashes.  Would  to  God  that  this  heap  of  barlav 
had  been  all  that  perished !  for,  unhappily,  beneath  this  little  shel- 
ter sat  two  much  more  constant  lovers  than  ever  were  found  in 
romance  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree.  John  Hewet  was  a 
well-set  man,  of  about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah  Drew  might  be 
rather  called  comely  than  beautiful,  and  was  about  the  same  age. 
They  had  passed  through  the  various  labors  of  the  year  together, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction :  if  she  milked,  it  was  his  morning 
and  evening  care  to  bring  the  cows  to  her  hand ;  it  was  but  last 
fair  that  he  bought  her  a  present  of  green  silk  for  her  straw  hat ; 
and  the  posie  on  her  silver  rinfi^  was  of  his  choosing.  Their  love 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  nei^borhood.  It  was  that  very  morn- 
ing that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  parents ;  and  it  was 
but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait  to  be  happy.  Per- 
haps, in  the  intervals  of  their  work,  they  were  now  talking  of  the 
wedding-clothes ;  and  John  was  suiting  several  sorts  of  poppies 
and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to  choose  her  a  knot  for  the 
wedding-day.  While  they  were  thus  busied,  (it  was  on  the  last 
of  July,  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,)  the  clouds  grew 
black,  and  such  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  ensued,  that  all 
the  laborers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  what  shelter  the  trees 
and  hedges  afibrded.  Sarah  was  frightened,  and  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  on  a  heap  of  barley.  John,  who  never  separated  from  her, 
sat  down  by  her  side,  having  raked  together  two  or  three  heaps, 
the  better  to  secure  her  from  the  storm.  Immediately  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a  crack,  as  if  heaven  had  split  asunder :  every  one 
was  now  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  neighbor,  and  called  to  one 
another  throughout  the  field:  no  answer  being  returned  to  those 
who  called  to  our  lovers,  they  stepped  to  the  place  where  thev 
lay ;  they  perceived  the  barley  all  in  a  smoke,  and  then  spied  this 
faithful  pair:  John  with  one  arm  about  Sarah's  neck,  and  the 
other  held  over  her,  as  to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They 
were  struck  dead,  and  stifiened  in  this  tender  posture.  Sarah  s 
left  eyebrow  was  singed,  and  there  appeared  a  black  spot  on  her 
breast :  her  lover  was  all  over  black,  but  not  the  least  signs  of  life 
were  found  in  either.  Attended  by  their  melancholy  companions, 
they  were  conveyed  to  the  town,  and  the  next  day  were  interred 
in  Stanton  Harcourt  church-yard.  My  Lord  Eurcourt,  at  Mr. 
Pope's  and  my  request,  has  caused  a  stone  to  be  placed  over  them, 
upon  condition  that  we  furnished  the  epitaph,  which  is  as  fbl* 

lows:— 
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When  eastern  lovera  feed  the  fimeral  fire,' 
On  the  same  pile  the  faithful  pair  expire : 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere,  the  Almighty  saw  well  pleased, 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 

But  my  Lord  is  apprehensive  the  country  people  will  not  under- 
stand this ;  and  Mr.  Pope  says  he'll  make  one  with  something 
of  Scripture  in  it,  and  with  as  little  of  poetry  as  Hopkins  and 
Stemhold.  Yours,  &c. 


BARTON  BOOTH.     1681—1733. 


BiETOir  Booth,  though  known  in  his  day  chiefly  as  an  actor,  deserves  f 
iiutice  in  this  work  for  his  very  beautiful  song,  entitled, 

SWEET   ARE   THE    CHARMS   OF    HER   I   LOVE. 

Sweet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  love, 

More  fragrant  than  the  damask  rose, 
Soft  as  the  down  of  turtle-dove, 

Grentle  as  air  when  Zephyr  blows. 
Refreshing  as  descending  rains 
To  sunburnt  dimes  and  thirsty  plains. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  tx>le, 

Or  as  the  dial  to  tlie  sun ; 
Constant  as  gliding  waters  roll. 

Whose  swelling  tides  obey  the  moon ; 
From  every  other  charmer  free. 
My  life  and  love  shall  follow  thee. 

The  lamb  the  flowery  thyme  devours. 

The  dam  the  tender  kid  pursues ; 
Sweet  Pliilomel,  in  shady  bowers 

Of  verdant  spring,  her  note  renews  j 
All  follow  what  they  most  admire, 
As  I  pursue  my  souFs  desire. 

Nature  must  change  her  beauteous  face, 

And  vary  as  the  seasons  rise ; 
As  winter  to  the  spring  gives  place, 

Summer  th'  approach  of  autumn  flies : 
tfo  change  on  love  the  seasons  bring. 
Love  only  knows  perpetual  spring. 

Devouring  Time,  with  stealing  pace. 

Makes  lofty  oaks  and  cedars  bow ; 
And  marble  towers,  and  gates  of  brass, 

In  his  rude  march  he  levels  low : 
But  Time,  destroying  lar  and  vdde, 
Love  from  the  soul  can  ne  er  divide. 

Death  only,  with  his  cruel  dart. 

The  gentle  godhead  can  remove ; 
And  drive  him  ftt>m  the  bleeding  heart 

To  mingle  with  the  blest'd  above, 
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Wliere,  known  to  all  his  kindred  train, 
He  finds  a  laitting  rest  from  pain. 

Jjove,  and  his  sister  fair,  the  Soul, 

Twin-bom,  from  heaven  together  canio : 

Love  will  the  universe  control, 

When  dying  seasons  lose  their  name ; 

Divine  abodes  shall  own  his  power 

When  time  and  death  shall  bie  no  more. 


JOHN  ARBUTHNOT.    Died  1735. 


JoBV  AmBUTHiroT,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scot 
land,  was  bom  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  not  k>ng  after  the  Restoration. 
Having  at  a  proper  age  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  applied  him- 
self with  diligence  to  his  studies.  After  taking  his  doctor's  d^^ree  in  medi 
cine,  he  resolved  to  push  his  fortunes  in  London.  He  began  by  teaching 
mathematics  as  a  means  of  subsistence;  and  in  1697  he  published  **  An  Exa- 
mination of  Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge."  This  was  considered 
a  very  learned  performance,  in  the  then  inftincy  of  geology ;  and  his  practice 
increasing  with  his  profession,  he  became  known  to  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  day,  and  was,  in  1704,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  in- 
timate friend  and  associate  of  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Addison,  P&mell,  and  other 
leading  minds  of  that  bright  period  of  English  literature,  he  was  inferior  to 
neither  in  learning  or  in  wit,  while  in  the  versatility  of  his  powers  he  was 
decidedly  pre-eminent 

In  1714  the  celebrated  "Scriblerus  Club''  was  formed,  oonsisdng  of  most  of 
the  greatest  wits  and  statesmen  of  the  times.  In  this  brilliant  collection  of 
learning  and  genius,  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  both  in 
point  of  wit  and  emdition,  to  promote  the  object  of  the  society,  which  was  <*to 
ridicule  all  the  false  tastes  in  learning  under  the  character  of  a  man  of  capa- 
city enough,  that  had  dipped  into  every  art  and  science,  but  ii^udiciously  in 
each."  One  of  the  productions  of  this  club  was  the  **  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus,"  written  coi\)ointly  by  Pope,  SwifV,  and  Arbuthnot,  though  the  latter 
doubtless  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it  It  is  a  severe  satire  upon  the  follies  of 
mankind ;  and  for  keen  wit,  cutting  sarcasm,  and  genuine  humor,  has  not, 
perhaps,  its  superior  in  the  language ;  but  disfigured,  as  it  occasionally  is,  by 
a  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  the  manners  of  the  age  readily  tolerated,  it 
is  now  but  little  read. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  died  on  the  27th  February,  1735.  As  a  wit  and  a  scholar 
the  character  in  which  he  is  best  known  to  us,  he  may  be  justly  ranked  amonp 
the  most  eminent  men  of  an  age  distinguished  by  a  high  cultivation  of  intel- 
lect and  an  almost  exuberant  display  of  wit  and  genius.  <*  His  good  morals,* 
Pope  used  to  say,  "  were  equal  to  any  man's,  but  his  wit  and  humor  superioi 
to  all  mankind."  *<  He  has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,"  said  Dean  Swift  to 
a  lady,  »  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit"  In  addition  to  these  brilliant 
qualities,  the  higher  praise  of  benevolence  and  goodness  is  most  deservedly 
due  to  him.  His  warmth  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  rendered  him 
much  beloved  by  his  fiunily  and  friends,  towards  whom  he  displayed  the 
aiost  constant  afibction  and  attachment' 
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Among  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Dr.  Arbutlmot  there  is  a  short  poem, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  faults  in  metre,  and  oooasional  hanhneas, «  majr 
Ihirly  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  noblest  philosophioal  poems  in  the  language. 
It  is  marked  by  a  conciseness  and  strength  in  the  aigmnent,  a  grandeur  of 
thought,  a  force  and  propriety  of  language,  a  fine  discrimination,  and  a  vigor- 
ous  grasp  of  mind,  together  with  sound  principles  and  pkras  sentimenta,  that 
are  not  often  combined  within  the  same  limits."  * 

KNOW    YOURSELF. 

What  am  I  ?  how  produced  ?  and  for  what  end  ? 
Whence  drew  I  being?  to  what  period  tend? 
Am  I  the  abandoned  orphan  of  blind  chance  ? 
Dropt  by  wild  atoms  in  disordered  dance  ? 
Or  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought  1 
And  of  unthinking  substance  bom  with  thought : 
By  motion  which  began  without  a  cause. 
Supremely  wise,  without  design  or  laws? 
Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood ; 
A  branching  channel,  with  a  mazy  flood  ? 
The  purple  stream  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows  like  conunon  tides : 
The  pipes  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they : 
This  frame  compacted  with  transcendent  skill, 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  my  will. 
Nursed  from  the  fruitftil  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes ;  I  call  it  mine,  not  me : 
New  matter  still  the  mouldering  mass  sustains, 
The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains : 
And  from  the  fleeting  stream,  repaired  by  food, 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood. 
What  am  I  then  ?  sure,  of  a  nobler  birth. 
By  parents*  right  I  own,  as  mother,  earth ; 
But  claim  superior  lineage  by  my  Simi, 
Who  warm'd  tfa'  unthinking  clod  with  heavenly  fire : 
Essence  divine,  with  lifeless  clay  allay'd, 
By  double  nature,  double  instinct  sway'd ; 
With  look  erect,  I  dart  my  longing  eye. 
Seem  winged  to  part,  and  gain  my  native  sky ; 
I  strive  to  mount,  but  strive,  alas !  in  vain. 
Tied  to  this  massy  globe  with  magic  chain. 
Now  with  swift  thought  I  range  from  pole  to  pole. 
View  worlds  around  their  flaming  centres  roll : 
What  steady  powers  their  endless  motions  guide. 
Through  the  same  trackless  paths  of  boundlesa  void  I 
I  trace  the  blazing  comet's  fiery  frail, 
And  wei^  the  whirling  planets  in  a  scale : 
These  g^like  thoughts,  while  eager  I  pursue 
Some  glittering  trifle  offered  lo  my  view, 
A  gnat,  an  insect  of  the  meanest  kind, 
Erase  the  new-bom  image  from  my  mind ; 
Some  beastly  want,  craving,  importunate, 
Vile  as  the  grinning  mastifi*  at  my  gate, 

1  '*  Tke  rnend,'*  L  MS. 
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Callt  off  from  heayenly  truth  this  reasoning  me, 
And  tells  me,  I'm  a  brute  as  much  as  he. 
If  on  sublimer  wings  of  love  and  praise, 
My  soul  above  the  starry  vault  I  raise, 
Lured  by  some  vain  conceit,  or  shameful  lust, 
I  flag,  I  drop,  and  flutter  in  the  dust 
,The  towering  lark  thus  from  her  ]o&y  strain 
Stoops  to  an  enmiet,  or  a  barley  grain. 
By  adverse  gusts  of  jarring  instincts  tost, 
I  rove  to  one,  now  to  the  other  coast ; 
To  bliss  unknown  my  lofty  soul  aspires, 
My  lot  unequal  to  my  vast  desires. 
As  ^mongst  the  hinds  a  child  of  royal  birth 
Finds  his  high  pedigree  by  conscious  worth ; 
So  man,  amongst  his  fellow  brutes  exposed, 
Sees  he's  a  king,  but  *tis  a  king  deposed : 
Pity  him,  beasts  1  you,  by  no  law  confined. 
Are  barr'd  from  devious  paths  by  being  blind ; 
Whilst  man,  through  opening  views  of  vaxious  ways 
Confimnded,  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  strays; 
Too  weak  to  dioose,  jret  ohoomng  still  in  haste, 
One  momem  gives  the  pleasure  and  dislate ; 
Bilk*d  by  past  minutes,  while  the  present  oloj, 
The  flatteckig  future  still  nwst  give  the  joy. 
Not  happy,  but  amused  upon  the  road, 
And  (Uke  you)  thoughtless  of  his  last  abode^ 
Whether  next  sun  his  being  shall  restrain 
To  endless  nothing,  happiness,  or  pain. 

Around  me,  k>,  the  linking,  thoughtless  crew, 
(Bewilder'd  each)  their  different  paths  pursue ; 
Of  them  I  ask  the  way;  the  first  replies, 
Thou  art  a  god ;  and  sends  me  to  the  skies. 
Down  on  the  turf  (the  next)  thou  two-legg'd  beast. 
There  fix  thy  lot,  thy  bhss,  and  endless  rest 
Between  these  wide  extremes  the  length  is  sooh, 
I  find  I  know  too  little  or  too  much. 

**  Almighty  Power,  by  whose  most  wise  ooounand, 
Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand ; 
Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyself  away. 
Or  break  into  my  soul  with  perfect  day  1" 
This  said,  expanded  lay  the  sacred  text. 
The  balm,  the  light,  the  guide  of  souls  perplex'd : 
Thus  the  benighted  traveller  that  stnys 
Through  doubtfU  paths,  e^jojrs  the  morning  rays ; 
The  nightly  mist,  and  thick  descending  dew. 
Parting,  unjfbld  the  fields,  and  vaulted  blue. 
"  O  Truth  divine  I  enlighten'd  by  thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way; 
Thou  clear'dst  the  secret  of  my  high  descent, 
And  told  me  what  those  mysdc  tokensm^^ 
Marks  of  my  birth,  whjrh  Tl^jili^fffi^^in'T*i",' 
Too  h t«d  isa  WOnaQrnges  to  explain. 
Zeno's  were  vain,  vain  Epictirus'  schemes. 
Their  systems  false,  delusive  were  their  dreams; 
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UnskillVt  mf  tw0-ibld  nstnre  to  diride, 

One  nnraed  tty  pldasnre,  and  one  nursed  my  pride : 

Those  jarring  truths  which  human  art  beguile, 

Thy  sacred  page  thus  bids  me  reconcile." 

Offspring  of  G^  no  less  thy  pedigree, 

What  thou  once  wert,  art  now,  and  still  nasf  be, 

Thy  God  alone  can  tell,  alone  decree ; 

Faultless  thou  dropt  ftom  his  unerring  skill, 

With  the  bare  power  to  sin,  since  free  of  will : 

Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love, 

For  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rore: 

Who  acts  by  force  impelled,  can  naught  deserve; 

And  wisdom  short  of  infinite  may  swerve. 

Borne  on  thy  new-imp'd  wings,  thou  took*8t  thy  ffight; 

Left  thy  Creator,  and  the  realms  ef  lig^t ; 

Disdained  his  grade  precept  to  fulfil; 

And  thought  to  grow  a  god  by  doing  ill : 

Though  hy  find  guilt  fiiy  heavenly  fbrm  <lefteed, 

In  nature  ohang'd,  ftom  happy  mansions  chased, 

Thou  still  telaln'it  Some  sparks  of  heavenly  flre^ 

Too  fiuiit  to  moiBM;  yet  restless  to  aspire ; 

Angel  enougft  tb  seek  diy  blin  again, 

And  bnAe  enough  to  make  t&y  search  in  vain. 

The  creatufM  flow  withdraw  their  kindly  use^ 

Some  fly  thee,  Sblne  tonnent^  and  some  seduce; 

Repast  ill  sidted  «y  such  difliMrent  guests. 

For  what  thy  sense  desires,  thy  soul  distastes ; 

Thy  lust,  thy  curiosity,  diy  pride, 

Curb'd,  or  deferred,  or  balk'd,  or  gratified, 

Rage  on,  and  make  thee  equally  unbless'd. 

In  what  thou  want*st,  and  what  thou  hast  possess'a 

In  vain  thou  hopest  fbr  bliss  on  this  poor  clod. 

Return,  and  seek  thy  Father,  and  thy  God: 

Yet  think  not  to  regain  diy  native  sky. 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  vain  philosophy; 

Mjrsterious  passage  f  hid  firom  human  eyes ; 

Soaring  yonll  smk,  and  sinking  you  will  rise: 

Let  humble  thoughts  thy  wary  fbotsteps  guide, 

Regain  by  meekness  what  yon  lost  by  pride. 


ELIZABETH  ROWE.     1874—1737. 

EuiABiTB  Rows,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  literature,  and  poetical 
talents,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  olergymaa  of  Ilchester. 
She  early  evinced  a  very  decided  taste  fbr  reading  and  poetry,  and  in  her 
twenty-second  year  she  pnbUahed  a  tolume  of  **  Poems  on  Sevend  Oocanons, 
Philomela."  In  1710  she  married  Mr.  Thcoms  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of 
"^  **"**^«^  attainments^  wbo  was  some  years  her  junior,  but  who,  to 

considerable  liiei«.^  .^.^  y^^j^  ^  j^^  y^BUPB  nH^  ihelr  marriage,  at 

ner  grcsat  grief;  died  of  consnmpi^o..  j^    •^ii^i^d  tD  Frome,  in  the 

the  early  age  of  twenty-eight     After  his  death  siie...-  JL^o^l* 

neighborhood  of  which  she  possessed  a  P«ternri^^»  •Pf.^*^  X^ 
her^oncec*lrfifatedworit,«Utt«rsfh)mtheI)eadtotheU^^      She  died 

in  J  737. 
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«The  poems  of  Mrs.  Rowe,''  says  Southey,  «sliow  much  spirit  and  oultiTa- 
m,  and  are  chiefly  characterized  by  their  doTodon.  They  are  at  times  a 
tie  more  enthusiastio  than  is  alloweJile  even  for  poetry,  and  are  sometimes 
stoned  by  metaphysicsi  but  generally  their  beauties  prevail  over  their  fi&ults." 

DESPAIR. 

Oh !  lead  me  to  some  solitary  gloom, 

Where  no  enlivening  beams  nor  cheerful  echoes  come ; 

But  silent  all,  and  dusky  let  it  be, 

Remote,  and  unfrequented  but  by  me ; 

Mysterious,  close,  and  sullen  as  Hbat  grief 

Which  leads  me  to  its  covert  for  relief 

Far  from  the  busy  world's  detested  noise. 

Its  wretched  pleasures,  and  distracted  joys; 

Far  from  the  jolly  fools,  who  laugh  and  play, 

And  dance,  and  sing,  impertinently  gay, 

Their  short,  inestimable  hours  away ; 

Far  from  the  studious  follies  of  the  great, 

The  tiresome  farce  of  ceremonious  state. 

There,  in  a  melting,  solemn,  dying  strain. 

Let  me  all  day  upon  my  lyre  complain, 

And  wind  up  all  its  soft  harmonious  strings, 

To  noble,  serious,  melancholy  things. 

And  let  no  human  foot,  but  mine,  e^er  trace 

The  close  recesses  of  the  sacred  place : 

Nor  let  a  bird  of  cheerful  note  come  near. 

To  whisper  out  his  airy  raptures  here. 

Only  the  pensive  songstress  of  the  grove. 

Let  her,  by  mine,  her  mournful  notes  improve ; 

While  drooping  winds  among  the  branches  sigh, 

And  sluggish  waters  heavily  roll  by. 

Here,  to  my  &tal  sorrows  let  me  give 

The  short  remaining  hours  I  have  to  live. 

Then,  with  a  sullen,  deep-fetch'd  groan  expire, 

And  to  the  grave's  dark  solitude  retire. 

A   HYMN, 
J«  itnUatioH  of  CamtuUt,  v.  6,  7. 

Te  pure  inhabitants  of  light, 

Ye  virgin  minds  above, 
That  feel  the  sacred  violence 

And  mighty  force  of  love : 

By  all  your  boundless  joys,  by  all 

Your  love  to  human  kind, 
I  charge  you  to  instruct  me  where 

My  absent  Lord  to  find. 

I've  search'd  the  pleasant  vales  and  pHiins. 

And  climb'd  the  hills  around ; 
But  no  glad  tidings  of  my  love 

Among  the  swains  have  found. 

I've  oft  invoked  him  in  the  shades. 

By  every  stream  and  rook ; 
The  rocks,  the  streams,  and  echoing  shades^ 

My  vain  industry  mock. 
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I  traoed  the  city*8  noisy  streets, 

And  told  my  cares  aloud ; 
But  no  intelligence  could  meet 

Among  the  thoughtless  crowd. 

I  searched  the  temple  round,  for  there 

He  oft  lias  blest  my  sight, 
And  half  unveird,  of  his  loved  face 

Disclosed  the  heavenly  light. 

But  with  these  glorious  views,  no  more 

I  feast  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
For  veird  with  interposing  clouds, 

My  eager  search  he  flies. 

Oh,  could  I  in  some  desert  laxKl 

His  sacred  footsteps  trace, 
I'd  with  a  glad  devotion  kneel. 

And  bless  the  happy  place. 

I'd  follow  him  o'er  burning  sands, 

Or  where  perpetual  snow 
With  horrid  aspect  clothes  the  ground, 

To  find  my  Lord,  I'd  go. 

Nor  stormy  seas  should  stay  my  course, 

Nor  unfVequented  shore. 
Nor  craggy  Alps,  nor  desert  wastes 

Where  hungry  lions  roar. 

Through  ranks  of  interposing  deaths 

To  his  embrace  Fd  fly, 
And  to  ei\joy  his  blissful  smiles. 

Would  be  content  to  die. 


HENRY  GROVR     1C83— 1738. 


HxTBT  GmoTK,  a  "dissenting"  clergyman  of  great  literature  and  piety,  was 
bom  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  1683.  He  was  c»arly  impressed  by  his 
parents  with  an  ardent  love  for  religion  and  morality,  and  at  school  and  at 
the  academy  >  he  acquired  a  taste  for  the  elegant  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  he  cultivated  through  life  with  unwearied  fondness  and  assidui^,  and 
which  gave  uncommon  grace  and  beauty  to  his  style.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  entered  the  ministry,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his 
piety  and  learning ;  and  he  became  a  very  popular  preacher.  On  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Warren,  the  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Taunton,  Mr.  Grove  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place,  and  his  first  publication  was  an  essay  drawn  np  fat 
the  use  of  his  pupils,  entitled,  **  The  Regulation  of  Diversions,*'  designed  to 
call  ofi*  the  attention  of  youth  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  to 
infuse  into  them  a  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue.*    His 


1  "DIsMntan"  tad  not  tbe  prhrflafe  of  Oxford  and  Cuabridge  VnhrenlUas 
S  **U  I  were  to  pny  for  » taste  which  •hoald  stand  me  In  stead  nnder  erery  Tartcty  of  < 
■tawoee,  and  be  a  aonroe  of  tapplneaa  and  cbeeifulneas  to  me  thronfh  liAr,  and  a  sliteld 
ms,  bowerer  things  might  go  amisa,  and  the  world  ftown  npon  me,  It  woold  be  a  TAan  yon ; 
nro.  I  speak  of  It  only  aa  a  worldly  adTantage,  and  not  In  the  sUgbtast  degree  aa  sniw  i  siiilif  or 
derogating  from  the  higher  oOoe  and  surer  and  stronger  panoply  of  reUgtoos  |ii  Ini  l|>lee  Iwt  as  e 
teste,  an  Instmment,  and  a  mode  of  pleasnrahle  gratlflcatlon.  OWe  a  man  thle  taeta,  and  tta  meaae 
of  gmtuytng  It,  and  yov  can  hardly  fidl  of  making  a  happy  man ;  unleM,  Indeed  yov  fwt  tals  M* 
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next  writings  for  the  public  were  contributionfl  fiir  the  Spectator.  Nuxnben 
588,  601,  626,  and  635  (the  last  number)  are  from  his  pen.  He  also  pub- 
lished many  treatises  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  Of  these,  <*  A  Discourse 
on  Secret  Prayer,"  «*  The  Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection  Considered,** 
«  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason,"  and 
•(Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  on  **  Saving  Faith,"  are  best  known. 

<(  In  all  his  writings,  Mr.  Grovo,  taking  the  Scripture  solely  for  his  gmde^ 
adhered  to  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries ;  his  mind  was  biased  by  no  sys- 
tems or  creeds,  and  his  theology,  therefore,  was  purely  practical,  and,  as  fiur 
as  the  fallibility  of  men  will  allow  in  judging  of  the  text,  perfectly  conforma- 
ble to  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel."  ^  Af\er  living  a  life  of  great  benevolence  and 
practical  piety,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1738,  in  the  flfty-fiflh  year 
of  his  age.  The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  draw  a 
true  picture  of  his  own  charactec,  in  his  directions  for 

THE   TRUE   ART   OF   ENJOYINO   LIFE. 

It  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  character,  if  I  write  down  a  few 
reflections  on  the  art  of  improving  human  life,  so  as  to  pass  it  in 
peace  and  tranauillity,  and  make  it  yield  the  noblest  pleasures  it  ia 
capable  of  afibraing  us.  The  first  rule,  and  in  a  manner  compre- 
hensive of  all  the  rest,  is  always  to  consider  human  life  in  its  con- 
nection, as  a  state  of  trial,  with  an  everlasting  existence.  How 
does  this  single  thought  at  once  raise  and  sink  the  value  of  every 
thing  under  the  sun  ?  sink  it  as  a  part  of  our  worldly  portion ; 
raise  it  as  a  means  and  opportunity  of  promoting  the  glory  of  the 
great  Author  of  all  good,  and  the  happiness,  present  and  future,  of 
our  fellow-creatures  as  well  as  our  own  ? — ^In  the  next  place,  we 
are  to  lay  down  this  for  a  certain  maxim,  and  constantly  attend  to 
it,  that  our  happiness  must  arise  from  oar  own  temper  and  actionsy 
not  immedaitely  from  any  external  circumstances.  These,  at  best, 
are  only  considerable,  as  they  supply  a  larger  field  to  the  exercise 
of  our  virtue,  and  more  leisure  for  the  improvements  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  mind :  whereas,  the  chief  deb'ghts  of  a  reasonable 
being  must  result  from  its  own  operations,  and  reflections  upon 
them  as  consonant  to  its  nature,  and  the  order  it  holds  in  the  uni- 
verse. How  do  I  feel  myself  within  ?  Am  I  in  my  natural-state  f 
Do  I  put  my  faculties  to  their  right  use  ? — ^To  require  less  from 
othera  than  is  commonly  done,  in  order  to  be  pleased,  and  to  be 
more  studious  to  please  them,  not  from  a  meanness  ^^f  spirit,  not 
from  artful  views,  but  from  an  unaffected  benevolence,  is  another 
rule  of  greater  importance  than  is  easily  imagined  ;  and  more  ef- 


iMDdB  a  ncMt  penrene  Mleetloii  of  books.  Tov  plsoe  htm  In  eontaei  wth  tlw  b«t  Mdetjr  Id 
ferlod  of  blstory— wtth  the  wUnt,  the  wtttteat  wMi  the  tradoMt,  aad  tto  pvrait  dnnoten  UmT 
fettvc  ftdoraed  hooMmttj.  Tea  mak*  him  a  denlwn  of  an  nations—*  oontansporarj  of  all  agaa.  TW 
wofid  has  been  ereated  ft>r  him.  It  Is  hardly  posslbis  but  the  ebaraater  sboold  take  a  hlcncr  and  bet- 
ter tone  flram  the  constant  habit  of  assodatlnff  In  tboogM  with  a  class  orthuken..  *n  say  the  least  «f 
k,  abovv  the  avenge  af  hOTanlfyr  Vrom  Sir  John  Rerschd's  **  nseoanc  on  the  Study  oT  Matufal 
IhthMoyay.**  l  DrakeTi  Essays,  voL  lU.  p.  lit. 
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fectually  reaches  all  that  is  aimed  at  by  self-Jove,  without  design- 
ing it.  To  this  add,  that  though  we  should  be  impartial,  yet  not 
severe  in  the  judgment  we  pass,  and  the  demands  we  make  upon 
ourselves ;  watchful  against  the  infirmities  and  errors  too  incident 
to  human  nature,  but  not  supposing  that  we  shall  be  entirely  firee 
from  them,  nor  afflicting  ourselves  beyond  measure  to  find  that  we 
are  not.  Such  an  overstrained  severity  breaks  the  force  of  the 
mind,  and  hinders  its  progress  towards  perfection.  In  the  choice 
of  conditions,  or  making  any  steps  in  life,  it  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom 
to  prefer  reality  to  appearance,  and  to  follow  Providence  as  oar 
guide :  to  be  more  indififerent  to  life,  and  all  things  in  it,  which 
the  less  we  value  the  more  we  shall  enjoy.  And,  lastly,  to  con- 
sider that  the  happiness  of  the  present  state  consists  more  in  re- 
pose than  pleasure ;  and  in  those  pleasures  that  are  pure  and 
calm  (which  are  hkewise  the  most  lasting)  rather  than  in  those 
which  violently  agitate  the  passions.  Happy  are  we,  when  our 
pleasures  flow  from  the  regularity  of  our  passions,  and  even 
course  of  piety  and  goodness,  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  from  the  hope  of  immortality !  Not  to  be  contented 
without  a  perpetual  succession  of  other  pleasures  besides  these,  is 
the  way  never  to  know  contentment* 

ON   NOVELTY. 

One  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  novelty  is,  that  it  annihi- 
lates all  the  boasted  distinctions  among  mankind.  Look  not  up 
with  envy  to  those  above  thee !  Sounding  titles,  stately  build- 
ings, fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  equipages,  what  are  they  ? 
They  dazzle  every  one  but  the  possessor ;  to  him  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  them  they  are  cheap  and  regardless  things ;  they  supply 
him  not  with  brighter  images  or  more  sublime  satisfactions,  than 
the  plain  man  may  have,  whose  small  estate  will  just  enable  him 
to  support  the  charge  of  a  simple,  unencumbered  hfe.  He  enters 
heedless  into  his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  I  do  und^r  our  poor 
sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly  furniture  are  lost  on  him; 
he  sees  them  not ;  as  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  custom  a 
fabric  infinitely  more  grand  and  finished,  that  of  the  universe, 
stands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  everlasting  lamps 
of  heaven  are  light#^  up  in  vain,  for  any  notice  that  mortals  take 
of  them  ?  Thanks  to  indulgent  nature,  which  not  only  placed  her 
children  originally  upon  a  level,  but  still,  by  the  strength  of  this 
principle,  in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in  spite  of  aU  the  care 
of  man  to  introduce  artificial  distinctions. 

To  add  no  more — is  not  this  fondness  for  novelty,  which  makes 
OS  out  of  conceit  with  all  we  already  have,  a  convmcing  proof  of 
a  future  state  ?  Either  man  was  made  in  vain,  or  this  is  not  the 
unly  world  he  was  made  for :  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  in- 
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stance  of  vanity  than  that  to  which  man  is  h'able,  to  be  deluded 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  fleeting  shadows  of  happiness. 
His  pleasures,  and  those  not  considerable  neither,  die  in  the  pos- 
session, and  fresh  enjoyments  do  not  rise  fast  enous^h  to  fill  up 
half  his  life  with  satisfaction.  When  I  see  persons  sick  of  them- 
selves any  longer  than  they  are  called  away  by  something  that  is 
of  force  to  chain  down  the  present  thqught :  when  I  see  them 
harry  from  country  to  town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  a^in 
into  the  country,  continually  shifting  postures,  and  placing  life  in 
all  the  different  lights  they  can  think  of:  **  Surely,"  say  I  to  my- 
self, **  liie  is  vain,  and  the  man  beyond  expression  stupid  or  pre- 
judiced, who  from  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  is 
designed  for  immortality." 

r,1lo.«slb 


THOMAS  TICKELL.     1686—1740. 


Tboxas  Tickxll,  the  bosom  friend  of  Addison,  was  bom  in  Bridekirk,  nea> 
Carlisle,  in  Cumberland,  in  1686.  At  the  usual  age  he  entered  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  great  industry.  He  was 
early  introduced  to  Addison,  and  gained  his  friendship,  which  was  never  for 
a  moment  violated.  Addison,  it  is  said,  had  the  affection  of  a  father  for  Tick- 
ell,  who,  in  return,  loved  and  venerated  that  great  man  with  a  warmth  of 
zeal  which  no  filial  affection  could  exceed.  In  consequence  of  this  connec- 
tion he  made  several  contributions  to  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  though  his 
papers  cannot  all  now  be  identified.  While  negotiations  were  on  foot  that 
preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht,'  he  published  his  poem  entitled  **  The  Pros- 
pect of  Peace."  Though  it  has  not  much  merit  as  a  poem,  it  presents  some 
noble  thoughts  on  the  general  subject  of  peace  and  the  duty  of  nations  to  cul- 
tivate it  among  each  other,  which,  if  practised,  would  make  the  world  mnoh 
better  and  happier.  In  1717,  when  Addison  was  made  secretary  of  state,  he 
advanced  his  friend  Ticket  1  to  the  post  of  under-secretary,  a  situation  which 
he  filled  with  equal  advantage  to  himself  and  his  patron. 

The  decease  of  Addison,  1719,  was  severely  felt  and  most  sincerely  la 
raented  by  TickelL  To  the  collected  works  of  his  great  patron,  who  had  on 
his  death-bed  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  them,  he  prefixed  an  **  Elegy,** 
in  memory  of  their  author,  "  to  whose  beauty  and  pathos,**  sajrs  Dr.  Drake, 
^  no  language  can  do  justice.'*  It  is  this,  indeed,  on  which  his  fkme  as  a  Mrriter 
chiefly  rests ;  though  his  verses  on  the  "  Cato"  of  Addison,  and  his  ballad  of 
**  Colin  and  Lucy,"  have  much  merit  His  promotion  and  prosperity  ceased 
not  with  the  death  of  Addison.  In  1725  he  was  created  secretary  to  the  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  a  situation  of  dignity  and  profit,  and  he  held  it  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1740. 

ON  THE    DEATH  OF   ADDISON.' 

If^  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Muse  ha&  stay*d. 
And  leA  her  debt  to  Addison  unpaid. 


1  The  tnaty  of  mraeht  wma  tlfiMd  la  ITIS. 

t  Thia  wM  addnMfd  to  tto  Karl  of  Wsrwtek,  AMImmH 
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Blaine  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 

And  judge,  oh  1  judge  my  bosom  by  your  own. 

Wliat  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires ! 

Slow  oomes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires ; 

Grief  unaffecte<l  suits  but  ill  with  art, 

Or  flowing  ntmibers  with  a  bleeding  heart 

Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  soul's  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave ! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Tlirough  breathing  stames,  then  unheeded  thiiigs, 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kuigtl 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  knell  inspire ; 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid ; 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  conveyed  I 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend, 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear,  departed  friend. 
Oh,  gone  for  ever  1  take  this  long  adieu ; 
And  sleep  in  peace,  next  thy  loved  Montague. 
To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine, 
A  frec^uent  pilgrim,  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bemoan 
And  grave  with  &ithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  loved  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart ; 
Of  thee  forgetful,  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untuned  my  tongue ; 
My  grief  be  doubled  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unchastised  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  hixury  I  to  vulgar  minds  unknown ; 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  iliow 
What  wortliies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below ; 
Proud  namee,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held ; 
In  arms  who  triumph'd,  or  in  arts  excell'd ; 
Chiefs,  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Scem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood  ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven  ; 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mi^ty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fiurer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

Jn  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned, 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbodied  mind  : 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  f 
Or  curious  trace  the  long,  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaze  I 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hjmnns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortala  left  behind, 
A  task  wiril-«aH*d  lo  thy  gentle  mind  1 
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Oh  I  if  flometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend ; 
To  me,  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend  1 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virme  trod  befixre, 
Till  bliss  sha]\  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more. 

That  awful  form,  which,  so  the  heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved  and  still  deplored  by  me, 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or,  rous^  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
Th'  unblemish'd  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  sooth  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul  which  breathes  in  Cato'  there ; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  overtakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong. 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  song 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge,)  taught  us  how  to  die. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY.    1662—1742 


RiCKARD  BxiTTLiT,  One  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  perhaps  me  gieateit 
classical  scholar  England  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  a  &rmer  near  Wako> 
field,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  in  1662.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge^ 
and  became  chaplain  to  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1692  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lectureship  instituted  by  Boyle,  for  the  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  he  delivered  a  series  of  very  able  discourses  against  atho> 
ism,  which  were  highly  popular.  His  next  public  appearance  was  in  the 
fiunous  controversy  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalarus.'  Most  of  the  wits  and 
scholars  of  that  period  joined  with  Boyle  against  Bentley;  but  he  triumphantly 
established  the  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurious.  Though  professedly  a 
ocmtroversial  work,  it  embodies  a  mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to 
historical  facts,  antiquities,  chronology,  and  philology,  such  as,  we  may  safely 
say,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  collected  in  the  same  space;  and  shows  how 
thoroughly  digested  and  familiar  was  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Bent- 
ley  possessed.  At  the  end  of  the  "Dissertation  on  Phalarus,"  Bentley  denies 
the  genuineness  of  the  **  Fables"  which  bear  JEsop^s  name. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  mere  sketch  of  his  life,s  to  enumerate  all  his 
subsequent  works.  They  were  mostly  of  a  classical  character,  and  from  the 
great  learning  and  research  which  they  displayed,  established  his  reputation, 
not  in  England  only,  but  on  the  continent,  as  the  first  scholar  of  his  age.     In 

1  AddlMB's  tntedy  of  •*  Cmto." 
t  8m  Uila  ooDtroreray  spoken  of  on  paf«  94S. 

•  inul    TV  Monk's  Ufle  of  BenUej,  ■  most  Intererttnc  m  weU  m  leMrned  piece  of  Mogriplqr  t  sIb» 
a  M  fey  BSrtlef  CoisrUffab  la  hto  "Ufcs  of  Dtottafatehed  Ifortherna. 
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one  labor,  howevei^  lie  aJgnaUy  fidled :  it  was  in  his  edition  of  the  «  Fu«di» 

Lost"    Assuming  that,  fiom  the  blindness  of  Milton,  and,  oonseqnentlyf  fiom 

the  necessity  of  his  dictating  his  thoughts  to  others,  many  veibal  erxon  mvH 

have  been  made  in  transcribing,  he  undertook  to  make  <*  emendations**  wid^ 

out  number,  in  that  immortal  work.    It  proved  a  most  signal  fidlure,  and 

showed  thaf^  however  learned  he  was  in  classic  lore,  he  was  destitute  of  true 

poetic  taste  and  feeling,  and  could  not  enter  into  the  lofty  conceptions  and 

sublime  flights  of  the  great  English  bard.    One  of  his  *<  emendatioxis"  will 

suffice  here.    The  sublime  line, 

•(No  llgbt,  but  ntber  darluwM  Tlalbk^'' 

Bentley  renders, 

"No  Uflitibiit  ntbtf  » tnuuplcnooa  gloom  f 

thus  TeriQring  his  favorite  maxim,  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of  his 

reputation  except  by  himself 

After  a  life  of  great  literary  labor,  and  enjoying  some  of  tha  highest  honors 

in  the  church,  this  distinguished  scholar  died  on  the  14th  of  July,  1742. 

AUTHORITY   OF   REASON   IN   RSLIOION. 

We  profess  ourselves  as  much  concerned,  and  as  truly  as  [the 
deists]  themselves  are,  for  the  use  and  authority  of  reason  in  con* 
troversies  of  faith.  We  look  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp 
of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  by  our  Creator,  to  conduct 
us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions.  True  rea- 
son, like  its  divine  Author,  never  is  itself  deceived,  nor  ever  de- 
ceives any  man.  Even  revelation  itself  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling 
to  ascribe  its  own  first  credit  and  fundamental  authority  to  the  test 
and  testimony  of  reason.  Sound  reason  is  the  touchstone  to  dis- 
tincfuish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser  metals ;  revelatioii 
trury  divine,  from  imposture  and  enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  so  fieir  from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  tiiab 
of  reason,  that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it ;  is  defended  and  sup- 
ported by  it ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  continue,  in  the  apostle's  de- 
scription, ^pure  and  undefiled'*  without  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of 
reason  alone,  under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  Grod,  that  we 
ourselves  are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church :  that  we 
departed  from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  that  we  knew,  too,  where 
to  stop ;  neither  running  into  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism,  nor 
shding  into  the  indififerency  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  there- 
fore, is  inconsistent  with  natural  reason, .can  never  be  justly  im- 
posed as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body  is  in  many  places 
at  once ;  that  plain  bread  is  not  bread ;  such  things,  though  they 
be  said  with  never  so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  infallibility,  we 
have  still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  contrary  to 
common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties ;  as  subvertmg  the  foun- 
dations of  all  faith,  even  the  grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all 
the  principle^  of  civil  life. 

So  far  art;  «ve  from  contending  with  our  adversaries  about  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  reason ;  but  then  we  difiler  with  them 
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he  exercise  of  it^  and  the  extent  of  its  province.  For  the 
here  stop,  and  set  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  re^on,  then 
aide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along  before 

We,  on  the  contrary,  as  Moses  was  shown  by  dirine 
a  true  sight  of  the  promised  land,  though  himself  could  not 
▼er  to  it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation 
iirther  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things,  and  be  fully 
ced  of  the  reality  of  them ;  though  itself  cannot  pass  on,  nor 
those  regions ;  cannot  penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths, 
vance  to  me  utmost  bounds  of  them.     For  there  is  certainly 

difference  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  what  is 
sr  to  it  and  out  of  its  reach. 


WILLIAM  SOMERYILLE.    1692^1742. 

I  ardent  lover  sad  eulogist  of  field-sports,  was  bom  in  1699,  and  was 
id  at  Oxford.  After  leavinig  the  university,  he  settled  upon  his  patri- 
estate  in  >Yarwickshire,  and  occupied  his  time  partly  with  the  duties 
istice  of  the  peace,  partly  with  the  active  pleasures  of  the  sportsman, 
rtly  with  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  Hospitable^  convivial, 
reless  of  economy,  he  became  involved  in  debt,  and  in  the  latter  part 
ife,  according  to  the  account  of  his  friend  Shen&tone,  the  pott,  ^  drank 
'  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind." 
Bost  lamentably,  was  his  misery  completed,  and  hia  end  accelerated ; 
died  in  1742^,  in  the  fifHeth  year  of  his  age. 

Bfrille  is  best  known  by  his  poem,  entitled  the  **  Chase,"  which  still 
isiderable  popularity.  It  is  written  in  blank  verse,  tolerably  harmoni* 
d  his  descriptions,  always  accurate,  from  his  own  practical  knowledge 
labject,  are  frequently  vivid  and  beautifuL  He  has  alaa  written  an- 
arml  poem,  called  **  Field-Sports,"  which  describes  the  amusement  of 
ig ;  **  Hobinol,  or  Rural  Games,"  a  mock  heroic ;  and  many  pieces  of 
lUaneous  character.  Of  the  latter,  the  lines  to  Addisqn  show  much 
eUng,  and  just  apipreciarion  of  theehanoltr  of  that  great  and  good  man. 

BienmiNo  of  a  fox-hunt. 

Ere  yet  the  morning  peep, 
Or  stars  retire  from  ihe  first  blosb  of  day, 
With  thy  fitf'^choing  Toioe  alann  thy  pack, 
And  rouse  thy  bold  oompeeis.    Then  to  the  oqpse 
Thick  with  eotaaagUng  grass,  or  priokly  fbize^ 
With  silence  lead  thy  many-color'd  hounds, 
In  all  their  beaniy'a  prido.    See  I  how  they  nnge 
Dispersed,  how  busily  this  way,  and  thal^ 
They  cross,  wrnmining  with  carious  nose 
Each  likely  haiat    Hark  1  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes^  preluding  to  a  eiy 
More  nobly  fiiU,  and  swell'd  with  erory  mooA. 
As  straggling  armies,  at  the  trumpet's  voioo. 
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Press  to  their  standard,  hither  all  repair, 
And  huny  through  the  woods ;  with  haisty  step 
Rustling,  and  full  of  hope ;  now  driven  on  heaps 
They  push,  they  strive ;  while  fiom  his  kennel  sneaks 
The  conscious  villain.    See !  he  skulks  along, 
Sleek  at  the  shepherd's  cost,  and  plump  wi^  meals 
Purloin'd.    So  thrive  the  wicked  here  bek>w. 
Though  high  his  brush  he  bear,  though  tipt  with  white 
It  gayly  shine ;  yet  ere  the  sun  declined 
Recall  the  shades  of  night,  the  pamper'd  rogue 
Shall  rue  his  fiite  reversed ;  and  at  his  heels 
Behold  ^e  just  avenger,  swift  to  seize 
His  forfeit  head,  and  thirsting  ibr  his  blood. 

And  now 
In  vain  each  earth  he  tries,  the  doors  are  barred 
Impregnable,  nor  is  the  covert  safe ; 
He  pants  for  purer  air.     Hark  1  what  loud  shouts 
Re-echo  through  the  groves  1  he  breaks  away. 
Shrill  horns  proclaim  his  flight     Each  straggling  hound 
Strains  o*er  the  lawn  to  reach  the  distant  pack, 
ms  triumph  all  and  joy.    Now,  my  brave  youths, 
Now  give  a  loose  to  the  clean  generous  steed ; 
Flourish  the  whip,  nor  spare  the  galling  spur ; 
But  in  the  madness  of  delight,  forget 
Your  fears.    Far  o'er  the  rocky  hills  we  range, 
And  dangerous  our  course :  but  in  the  brave 
True  courage  never  fails.     In  vain  the  stream 
In  foaming  eddies  whirls ;  in  vain  the  ditch 
Wide-gaping  threatens  death.    The  craggy  steep, 
Where  Uie  poor  dizzy  shepherd  crawls  with  care^ 
And  clings  to  every  twig,  gives  us  no  pain : 
But  down  we  sweep,  as  stoops  the  falcon  bold 
To  poiuice  his  prey.    Then  up  the  opponent  hill. 
By  the  swif^  motion  slung,  we  mount  aloft : 
So  ships  in  winter-seas  now  sliding  sink 
Adown  the  steepy  wave,  then  toss'd  on  high 
Ride  on  the  billows,  and  defy  the  storm. 

« 

LINS9   ADDRESSED   TO  ADDISON. 

Great  bard  I  how  shall  my  worthless  Muse  aspire 
To  reach  your  praise,  without  your  sacred  firel 
When  panting  virme  her  last  efforts  made, 
You  brought  your  Clio*  to  the  virgin's  aid ; 
Presumptuous  Folly  blush'd,  and  Vice  withdrew 
To  vengeance  yielding  her  abandon'd  crew. 
Tit  true,  confedento  wits  their  forces  join ; 
Parnassus  labors  in  the  work  divine : 
Yet  these  we  read  with  too  impatient  eyes, 
And  hunt  for  you  through  every  dark  disguise; 
In  vain  your  modesty  that  name  conceals, 
Which  every  thought,  which  every  word,  reveals; 
With  like  success  bright  Beauty's  Goddess  tries 
To  veil  immortal  charms  ftom  mortal  eyes; 


t  ASattaf  to  tte  lattajik  e  &  I  o,  wtth  wMeh  AfddiMB  i%Md  sB  Ml  paytn  la  tte 
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Her  graceful  port,  and  her  celeetial  mien, 

To  her  brayo  »on  betray  the  Cyprian  qneen ; 

Odon  dirine  perfume  her  rosy  brnasi, 

She  glidea  whrng  the  plain  in  m^estjr  ctmfeu'd. 

Hard  was  the  tuk,  and  wonhy  your  great  miixl, 

To  please  at  once,  and  to  reform  mankitid ; 

Tet,  when  you  write,  Truth  charms  with  rach  addMM, 

Pleadg  Virtue's  cause  with  luoh  beconiiiig  grace, 

Hi*  own  Ibnd  heart  the  guilty  wreloh  betiays, 

He  yields  delighted,  and  convinced  abey*: 

You  touoh  our  follies  with  ta  nice  a  sUU,  ' 

Nature  and  habit  prompt  in  vaia  to  ilL 

Km  can  it  lessen  the  Spectator's  pratM, 

That  from  your  friendly  hand  be  wears  the  bays; 

His  great  design  all  ages  ahall  commend, 

But  more  bis  happy  cbolca  in  such  a  liieiid. 

So  the  fair  queen  of  niifht  (be  world  relleTei, 

Nor  at  the  laa'i  superior  honor  grieves, 

Proud  to  reflect  the  glories  she  receives. 

Contending  nations  ancient  Homer  claim, 
And  Mantna  glories  in  her  Maro's  name ) 
Our  happier  soil  the  prize  shall  yield  to  iMme, 
Ardemia's  groves  shall  boast  on  Addison. 
Ye  syivan  powers,  and  all  ye  rural  gods, 
lliai  guard  these  peaceful  shades  and  ble«t  abodes, 
For  jrour  new  guest  your  choiceat  gifts  prepare. 
Exceed  his  wishes,  and  prevent  his  prayer; 
Grant  him,  propitious,  fVeedom,  health,  and  peaoe^ 
And  as  his  virtues,  let  his  stores  ineiease. 
His  lavish  bond  do  deity  shsJl  mourn, 
Tlie  pious  bard  shall  make  a  just  return ; 
In  loHiim  verse  eternal  altars  raise. 
And  over-pay  your  bounty  with  his  praisa. 
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Or  the  varied  lifb  of  this  eocentric  divine,  so  numerous  and  able  have  baan 
the  details,  that  had  we  room  to  enter  into  the  ooiuideialion  of  b  at  lengdl, 
■I  would  be  quite  ao  umracesairT  work.  We  will  therefbie  give  but  a  mere 
•ketob  of  it,  referring  the  reader  fbr  more  fiill  biographies  to  the  works  men* 
boned  below.  ■ 

He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1067,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin  Univeiaily. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  be  obtained  the  patmaage  of  Sir  William  Temple^ 
under  whose  locrf^  at  Moor  Pa^  in  Surrey,  be  resided  as  an  amanuensis  and 
a  companion  until  die  dsatb  of  his  patron  in  1698,  Here  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated treatise,  entitled  "The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  sKainst  Bentley ;  and  whila 
here  be  ••took  orders  in  the  church."    Upon  the  death  of  Temple,  he  was  in- 
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vited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  to  Ireland,  and  afler  many  disappoiDtmenti  h0 
obtained  the  living  of  Laracor,i  where,  in  1704,  he  published,  anonymomly, 
that  remarkable  work,  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub."  It  ^^^as  designed  as  a  burlasqae 
and  satire  upon  the  disputes  among  the  Papists,  Episcopalians,  and  Piesbjfte- 
rians,  and  for  keenness  and  humor  it  has,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled.  In 
1713  he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  in  Dublin;  but  ^ 
return  of  the  Whig  party  into  power,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  further  preferment  For  some  years  after,  he 
was  employed  almost  entirely  in  political  and  occasional  writings,  lull  of  vire- 
lence  and  bitterness  against  many  of  the  men  and  things  of  his  age,  and 
which  are  now  but  little  read.  In  1724  he  became  almost  an  object  of  idola- 
try to  the  Irish  by  publishing  a  series  of  letters  under  the  feigned  name  of 
M.  B.  Drapier,  against  one  William  Wood.  This  AVbod  had  obtained  a  patent 
for  coining  half-pence  for  the  use  of  Ireland,  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
£180,000,  and  Swifl,  in  his  »Drapier*s  Letters,"  exposed  the  fraud,  and  th«« 
ruinous  consequences  to  the  nation,  with  such  power  of  reason,  and  sarcasm, 
and  invective,  that  the  patent  was  annulled,  and  the  half^pence  withdrawn 
by  the  government  The  following  short  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
style  and  humor  of  these  ♦*  Letters:'* — 

wood's  half-pence. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  a  work  as  I  have  undertaken 
might  have  worthily  employed  a  much  better  pen :  but  when  a 
house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed,  it  often  happens  that  the  weakest 
in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop  the  door.  All  the  assistance  I  had 
were  some  informations  from  an  eminent  person,  whereof  I  am 
afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few,  by  endeavoring  to  make  them  of  a 
piece  with  my  own  productions ;  and  the  rest  I  was  not  able  to 
manage.  I  was  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armor  of  Saul,  and  therefore  I  rather  chose  to  attack  this  uncir- 
cumcised  Philistine  ^Wood  I  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  And 
I  may  say  for  Wood  s  honor,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resem- 
bles Gohath  in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose :  for  Goliath  Jiad  a  helmet  of  brass  vpon  his  head^  and 
he  W€U  armed  with  a  coat  of  matt,  and  the  weight  of  the  coat 
woi  five  thousand  shekels  of  brass  ;  and  he  had  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders.  In 
snort  he  was,  like  Mr.  Wooa,  all  over  brass,  and  he  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God. — Goliath's  conditions  of  combat  were 
likewise  the  same  with  these  of  Wood  :  if  he  prevail  against  us, 
then  shall  we  be  his  servants.  But  if  it  happens  that  I  prevail 
over  him,  I  renounce  the  other  part  of  the  condition ;  he  shaD 
never  be  a  servant  of  mine ;  for  I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  any  honest  man's  shop. 

I  In  the  ooanty  of  Meath,  nortb-wett  of  Dnbltn.  Wbfle  here,  be  appolntMl  tlM  rwnllnt  ot  pa|vn 
•very  Wednfs4«y  and  Friday.  Upon  Uie  ilnt  Wedimday,  after  Uie  ben  had  eaaaed  rtagtnc  tor  wamm 
Ubm*  flndlng  Uiat  Uw  consragaUoii  conalated  only  of  blmaelf  and  hia  sierk,  logcr,  he  befaat 
**  Dearly  belored  Boger,  the  Bcrtptore  noreUi  you  ind  me  tn  aimdry  piacea,**  ke,  and  Um  yrs 
eaedfld  rsfoluly  thraifli  Iks  wbola  itnrtcc. 
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In  1730  appeared  the  moet  perfect  of  the  larger  compositionB  of  SwiA,  and 
that  by  which  he  will  probably  be  longest  remembered—^  Gulliver's  TriLvels.^* 
It  is  a  production  entirely  unique  in  English  literature.  Its  main  design  is, 
under  the  form  of  fictitious  travels,  to  satirize  mankind  and  the  institutions  of 
eivilized  countries ;  but  the  scenes  and  nations  which  it  describes  are  so  won- 
derful and  amusing,  that  the  book  is  as  great  a  &vorite  with  children  as  with 
tiKMO  misanthropic  spirits  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  imperfections  of 
V  banuui  nature.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  published  another  burlesque 
on  the  social  world,  entitled  **  Polite  Conversation,"  being  an  almost  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  unpremeditated  talk  of  ordinary  persons.  A  still  more 
ludicrous  and  satirical  work  appeared  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  "  Di- 
rections to  Servants."  His  most  important  political  tracts  were,  **  The  Conduct 
of  the  iUUee,''  •'The  PubUo  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  and  » A  History  of  the  Four 
last  Years  of  Queen  Anne." 

In  1736  SwiA  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  giddiness,  while  writing  a 
ntirical  poem  called  the  « Legion  Club,"  which  he  never  finished.  From  that 
time  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  till,  in  1741,  his  friends  found  his  passions  so 
Tiolent  and  ungovernable,  his  memory  so  decayed,  and  his  reason  so  depraved, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  all  strangers  from  him.  In  1742,  after  a  week 
of  indescribable  bodily  suffering,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiocy,  in 
which  he  continued  till  the  19th  of  October,  1745,  when  he  gently  breaUied 
bis  lasL 

As  a  writer,  the  prose  works  of  Swift  are  among  the  best  specimens  we 
possess  of  a  thorough  English  style.  "  He  knew,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  **  beyond 
abnost  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language; 
and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  models.  But  we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace 
hi  his  language.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made  him  despise  any  em- 
bellishment of  this  kind,  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentiments 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he  is  in  the 
right,  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  are  pleased  or  not.  His  sentences 
are  commonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enough  as  to  sense,  but  with- 
out any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound ;  often  without  much  regard  to  com- 
pactness or  elegance."  The  following  selections  are  given  as  si>ecimens  of 
bis  best  style:— 

COUNTRY    HOSPITALmr. 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French  call  Us  petitea 
morales 9  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us  distinguished  oy  the 
name  of  ^ood  manners  or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy  in 
^heir  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  little  understandings, 
without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would  be  perpetually  wandering 
into  a  thousand  indecencies  and  irregularities  in  behavior ;  and  in 
their  ordinary  conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiari- 
ties that  one  observes  among  them  where  intemperance  has  quite 
taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  is  odd 
to  consider,  that  for  want  of  common  discretion,  the  very  end  of 
good  breeding  is  wholly  perverted ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make 
»I8  easy,  is  employed  m  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in.  d»- 
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barring  as  of  oar  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our  moat  reaaonaUe  de* 
aires  and  inclinations. 

This  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  vexa- 
tion when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a  neighbor  about 
two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  parlor,  they 
put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and 
Kept  me  there  by  force  until  I  was  ahnost  stifled.  Then  a  boy 
came  in  a  great  hurry  to  pull  oflT  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  op* 
posed,  urging  that  I  must  return  soon  after  dinner.  In  the  mea& 
time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a 
key  into  her  hand ;  the  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-glass 
half  full  of  aqua  mirabilia  and  sirup  of  gillyflowers.  I  todc  a? 
much  as  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam  vowed  I  should  drink  it  ofi*; 
for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
air ;  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely  took  away  my 
stomach.  When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life 
was  worth,  and  sat  me  with  my  back  just  against  it.  Although 
my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  resolved  to  force  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  desired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaflf,*'  says  the  lady,  *'  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to  oblige  me ;"  and 
80  put  a  couple  upon  my  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate 
during  the  whole  meal :  as  often  as  I  called  for  small  beer,  the 
master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of 
October. 

Some  time  after  dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came 
with  me,  to  get  ready  the  horses  ;  but  it  was  resolved  I  should  not 
stir  that  night ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much  bent  upon  going, 
they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be  locked,  and  the  children  hid  my 
cloak  and  boots.  The  next  question  was.  What  would  I  have  for 
supper  ?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any  thin^  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  flrst  thing  that  came  into 
my  head.  After  three  hours,  spent  chiefly  in  apologies  for  my 
entertainment,  insinuating  to  me,  '<  That  this  was  the  worst  time 
of  the  year  for  provisions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starved';  and  that 
they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss ;"  the  lady  went,  and  left  me 
to  her  husband ;  for  they  took  special  care  I  should  never  be  alone. 
As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backward 
and  forward  every  moment,  and  constantly  as  they  came  in,  or 
went  out,  made  a  courtesy  directly  at  me,  which,  in  good  man- 
ners, I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow,  and  '*  your  humble  ser- 
vant, pretty  miss."  Exactly  at  eight,  the  mother  came  up,  and 
discovered,  by  the  redness  of  her  face,  that  supper  was  not  farofl*. 
It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution  doubled 
in  proixMTtion     I  desired  at  my  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repoaeyand 
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vms  conducted  to  my  chamber  by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the 
whole  train  of  children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  something 
before  I  went  to  bed ;  and,  upon  my  refusing,  at  last  left  a  bottle 
of  stinffo,  as  they  call  it,  for  fear  I  should  wake  and  be  thirsty  in 
the  night. 

I  was  forced  in  the  morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the 
dark,  because  they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  dis- 
turb me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  resolved 
to  break  through  all  measures  to  get  away ;  and,  afler  sitting  down 
to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of  cold  beef,  mutton,  neat's  tongues,  veni- 
son pasty,  and  stale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  family.  But  the  gen- 
tleman would  needs  see  me  part  of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  short 
cut  through  his  own  OTOund,  which  he  told  me  would  save  half  a 
mile's  riding.  This  last  piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me 
dear,  being  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  ray  neck  by  leaping  over 
his  ditches,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt,  when  my  horse, 
having  slipped  his  bridle,  ran  away,  and  took  us  up  more  than  an 
hour  to  recover  him  again. 

THE   SPIDER   AND  THE    BEE.^ 

Upon  the  highest  comer  of  a  large  window  there  dwelt  a  cer^ 
tain  spider,  swollen  up  to  the  first  magnitude  by  the  destruction 
of  infinite  numbers  of  flies,  whose  spoils  lay  scattered  before  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  like  human  bones  before  the  cave  of  some 
giant.  The  avenues  to  his  castle  were  guarded  with  turnpikes 
and  palisadoes,  all  after  the  modem  way  of  fortification.  AAeryou 
had  passed  several  courts  you  came  to  the  centre,  wherein  you 
might  behold  the  constable  himself  in  his  own  lodgings,  which 
had  windows  fronting  to  each  avenue,  and  ports  to  sally  out  upon 
all  occasions  of  prey  or  defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had  for  some 
time  dwelt  in  peace  and  plenty,  without  danger  to  his  p^on  by 
swallows  from  above,  or  to  his  palace  by  brooms  from  below : 
when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct  thither  a  wander* 
ing  bee,  to  whose  curiosity  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass  had  dis- 
covered itself,  and  in  he  went ;  where,  expatiating  a  while,  he  at 
last  happened  to  alight  upon  one  of  the  outward  walls  of  the  spi- 
der's citadel ;  which,  yielding  to  the  unequal  weight,  sunk  down 
to  the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavored  to  force  his  pas- 
sage, and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  spider  within,  feeling  the 
terrible  convulsion,  supposed  at  first  that  nature  was  approaching 
to  her  final  dissolution ;  or  else,  that  Beelzebub,  with  all  his  le- 
gions, was  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thousands  of  his 
subjects'  whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  devoured.     However, 

1  Tbto  la  taken  from  "The  Battle  of  the  BookB,"  and  had  referenoe  to  the  great  contest  thu 
folaff  on  tatween  the  adrocarea  or  andcnt  and  modern  learnlDff.  TbeBeerepreaantathe  tnrto^U; 
ttei(pMwtke«odcna. 

X  WecUebnh,  In  the  Hehrew,  elfnMot  Vnd  of  fliea. 

3T 
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he  at  length  valiantly  resolved  to  issue  forth  and  meet  his  &te. 
Meanwhile  the  bee  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  toils,  and,  posted 
securely  at  some  distance,  was  employed  in  cleansing  his  wings, 
and  disengaging  them  from  the  rugged  remnants  of  uxe  cobweb. 
By  this  time  the  spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  rains,  and  dilapidations  «f  his  fortress,  he  was  very 
near  at  his  wits'  end ;  he  stormed  and  swore  Uke  a  madman,  and 
sweUed  till  he  was  ready  to  burst.  At  length,  casting  his  eye 
upon  the  bee,  and  wisely  gathering  causes  from  events,  (for  they 
knew  each  other  by  signt,)  ^*  A  plague  split  you,"  said  he,  '*  for  a 
ffiddy  puppy ;  is  it  you,  with  a  vengeance,  that  have  made  this 
Stter  here  ?  could  you  not  look  before  you  ?  do  you  think  I  have 
nothing  eke  to  do  but  to  mend  and  repair  after  you  ?" — *<  Good 
words,  friend,"  said  the  bee,  (having  now  pruned  himself,  and 
being  disposed  to  be  droll :)  "  I'll  give  you  my  hand  and  word  to 
come  near  your  kennel  no  more ;  I  was  never  in  such  a  con- 
founded pickle  since  I  was  bom." — ^  Sirrah,"  replied  the  spider, 
**  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  an  old  custom  in  our  family,  never  to 
stir  abroad  against  an  enemy,  I  should  come  and  teach  you  better 
manners." — ^**I  pray  have  patience,"  said  the  bee,  **or  you'll 
spend  your  substance,  and,  for  aught  I  see,  you  may  stand  in  need 
of  it  all,  toward  the  repair  of  your  house." — "  Rogue,  rogue,"  re- 
plied the  spider,  **  yet  methinks  you  should  have  more  respect  to 
a  person  wnom  all  the  world  allows  to  be  so  much  your  betters." 
— *•  By  my  troth,"  said  the  bee, "  the  comparison  will  amount  to  a 
very  good  jest ;  and  you  will  do  me  a  favor  to  let  me  know  the 
reasons  that  all  the  world  is  pleased  to  use  in  so  hopeful  a  dis- 
pute." At  this,  the  spider,  having  swelled  himself  into  the  size 
and  posture  of  a  disputant,  began  his  argument  in  the  true  spirit 
of  controversy,  with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry ; 
to  urge  on  his  own  reasons  without  the  least  regard  to  the  answers 
or  objections  of  his  opposite  ;  and  fully  predetermined  in  his  mind 
against  all  conviction. 

"  Not  to  disparage  myself,"  said  he,  "  by  the  comparison  with 
such  a  rascal,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond  without  house  or 
home,  without  stock  or  inheritance  ?  bom  to  no  possession  of  your 
own,  but  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  drone-pipe.  Your  livelihood  is  a 
universal  plunder  upon  nature ;  a  freebooter  over  fields  and  gar- 
dens ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  steaUng,  will  rob  a  nettle  as  easily  as  a 
violet.  Whereas  I  am  a  domestic  animal,  furnished  with  a  native 
stock  within  myself.  This  large  castle  (to  show  my  improve- 
ments in  the  mathematics)  is  iul  built  with  my  own  hands,  and 
the  materials  extracted  altogether  out  of  my  own  penon,'* 

**  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  bee,  **  to  hear  you  grant  at  least 
that  I  am  come  honestly  by  my  winffs  and  my  voice ;  for  then, 
it  seemS;  I  am  obliged  to  Heaven  uone  for  my  flights  and  my 
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music ;  and  Providence  would  never  have  bestawec  on  me  two 
socfa  giftsr  without  designing  them  for  the  noblest  ends.  I  visit, 
indeed,  sU  the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  the  field  and  garden ;  but 
whatever  I  collect  thence,  enriches  myself,  without  the  least  injury 
to  their  beauty,  their  smell,  or  their  taste.  Now,  for  you  and  your 
skill  in  architecture  and  other  mathematics,  I  have  little  to  say : 
in  that  building  of  yours  there  might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  be«n 
labor  and  method  enough  ;  but,  by  woful  experience  for  us  both, 
it  is  too  plain  the  materials  are  naught ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
henceforth  take  warning,  and  consider  duration  and  matter,  aa 
well  as  method  and  art.  You  boast,  indeed,  of  bein?  obliged  to 
no  other  creature,  but  of  drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  your- 
self; that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  by 
what  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good  plentiful  store  of  dirt  and 
poison  in  your  breast;  and,  though  I  would  by  no  means  lessen  or 
disparage  your  genuine  stock  of  either,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  some- 
wlmt  omiged,  for  an  increase  of  both,  to  a  little  foreign  assistance. 
Your  inherent  portion  of  dirt  does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweep- 
ings exhaled  from  below ;  and  one  insect  furnishes  you  with  a 
share  of  poison  to  destroy  another.  So  that,  in  short,  the  question 
comes  all  to  this :  whether  is  the  nobler  being  of  the  two,  that 
which,  by  a  lazy  contemplation  of  four  inches  round,  by  an  over- 
weening pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all  into 
excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at  all  but  flybane  and  a 
cobweb ;  or  that  which,  by  a  universal  range,  with  long  search, 
much  study,  true  judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home, 
honey  and  wax  T" 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  papers  of  Swift  is  entitled  «  Predictions  for 
the  year  1708 ;  wherein  the  month,  and  day  of  the  month  are  set  down,  the 
penons  named,  and  the  great  actions  and  events  of  next  year  partioularly  re- 
lated, as  they  will  come  to  pass.  Written  to  prevent  the  people  of  England 
fiom  being  further  imposed  on  by  vulgar  almanac-makers.  By  Isaac  Bick- 
BBSTAvr,  Esq."  The  chief  object  of  this  was  to  hold  up  to  deserved  ridi- 
cule one  John  Partridge,  a  very  celebrated  almanac-maker  of  those  times, 
who  pretended  to  predict  the  events  of  each  ensuing  year ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  confidence  the  public  placed  in  his  prognostications.  The  predic- 
tion of  <*  Isaac  fiiokerstaff,"  relative  to  the  great  astrologer,  is  as  fb11ows>— 

partridge's  death  foretold. 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  will  mention  it,  to  show 
how  ignorant  those  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their 
own  concerns :  it  relates  to  Partridge  the  almanac-maker ;  I  have 
consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and  find  he 
will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th  of  March  next,  about  eleven  at 
night,  of  a  raging  fever ;  therefore  I  advise  him  to  consider  of  it, 
and  settle  his  amtirs  in  time. 

Tliis  was  ibilowed  up  by  "  An  Answer  to  Bickerstaf!!"  and  another  pam 
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phlet  called  *■  The  Aocom])liBhiTient  of  the  First  of  Mr.  Bickerstaff^s 
tioDfl,  being  an  Account  of  the  Death  of  Mr.  Partridge,  the  AlmanaD-makeii 
upon  the  29th  instant,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honor,"  both  written  by 
Swi£^  with  his  usual  exquisite  humor.    The  following  is  the  latter  piece  >* 


partridge's  death  realized. 


My  Lord, — ^In  obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  aa  well 
as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  for  some  days  past  inquired 
constantly  after  Partridge  the  almanac-maker,  of  whom  it  was  fore- 
told in  Mr.  BickerstafTs  predictions,  published  about  a  month  afo, 
that  he  should  die  the  29th  instant  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a 
iBging  fever.  I  had  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  when  I  was 
employed  in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  present 
me  with  his  almanac,  as  he  did  other  gentlemen,  upon  the  score  of 
some  little  gratuity  we  gave  him.  I  saw  him  accidentally  once  or 
twice  about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began  very 
much  to  droop  and  languish,  though  I  hear  his  friends  did  not 
seem  to  apprehend  him  in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days 
ago  he  grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case  and  Mrs.  Kirleus*  were  sent 
for  to  visit,  and  to  prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  sent 
thrice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  inquire  after  his  heahh ; 
and  yesterday,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  word  was  brought  me, 
that  he  was  past  hopes :  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself  to 
go  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  commiseration,  and,  I  confess,  partly 
out  of  curiosity.  He  knew  me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at 
my  condescension,  and  made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  condition  he  was.  The  people  about  him  said,  he 
had  been  for  some  time  delirious ;  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had 
his  understanding  as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  spoke  strong  and 
hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  constraint.  iUter  I 
had  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
[  desired  him  to  tell  me  freely  and  ingenuously,  whether  the  pre- 
dictions Mr.  BickerstafiT  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  had 
not  too  much  afiected  and  worked  on  his  imagination.  He  con- 
fessed, he  had  often  had  it  in  his  head,  but  never  with  much  ap- 
prehension, till  about  a  fortnight  before  ;  since  which  time  it  had 
the  perpetual  possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  and  he  did 
verily  believe  was  the  true  natural  cause  of  his  present  distemper: 
for«  said  he,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have  very 
ffood  rea^on.«  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  spoke  altogether  by  guess,  and 
know  no  more  what  will  happen  this  year,  than  I  did  myself.  I 
told  him  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and  I  would  be  glad  he  were 
in  a  suite  of  health  to  be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  he  had  to  be 

I  Two  tua/nm  qnndw  of  thst  day. 
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conTiQced  of  Mr.  BickerstafTs  ignorance.  He  replied,  J  am  a 
poor  ignorant  fellow,  bred  to  a  mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  all  pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  are 
deceits,  for  this  manifest  reason,  because  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
who  can  only  judge  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  science, 
do  all  unanimously  agree  to  laugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  none  but 
the  poor  ignorant  vulgar  give  it  any  credit,  and  that  only  upon  the 
word  of  such  silly  wretches  as  I  and  my  fellows,  who  can  hardly 
write  or  read.  I  then  asked  him  why  he  had  not  calculated  hia 
own  nativity,  to  see  whether  it  agreed  with  BickerstafPs  predic- 
tion ?  At  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  Oh !  sir,  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting,  but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  I  do  now  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  By  what  I  can  gather  from  you, 
said  I,  the  observations  and  predictions  you  printed  with  your  al- 
manacs, were  mere  impositions  on  the  people.  He  replied,  If  it 
were  otherwise,  I  should  have  the  less  to  answer  for.  We  have 
a  common  form  for  all  those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weather, 
we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  the  pnnter,  who  takes 
it  out  of  any  old  almanac,  as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  rest  was  my  own 
invention  to  make  my  almanac  sell,  having  a  wife  to  maintain,  and 
DO  other  way  to  get  my  bread ;  for  mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor 
livelihood ;  and  (added  he,  sighing)  I  wish  I  may  not  have  aone 
more  mischief  by  my  physic  than  my  astrology ;  though  I  had 
some  good  receipts  from  my  grandmother,  and  my  own  composi- 
tions were  such,  as  I  thought,  could  at  least  do  no  hurt. 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which  now  I  cannot  call 
to  mind ;  and  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  your  lordship.  I  shall 
only  add  one  circmnstance,  that  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  him^ 
self  a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fanatic  preacher  to  be  his  spirituaJ 
guide.  After  half  an  hour's  conversation  I  took  my  leave,  heins 
almost  stifled  by  the  closeness  of  the  room.  I  imagined  he  could 
not  hold  out  long,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  a  little  coffee-house 
hard  by,  leaving  a  servant  at  the  house  with  orders  to  come  im- 
mediately, and  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  minute  when  Par- 
tridge should  expire,  which  was  not  above  two  hours  after ;  when, 
looking  upon  my  watch,  I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes  after 
seven  :  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bickerstaff  was  mistaken  al- 
most four  hours  in  his  calculation.  In  the  other  circumstances  he 
was  exact  enough.  But  whether  he  hath  not  been  the  cause  of 
this  poor  man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  very  rea- 
sonably disputed.  However,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  matter  is 
odd  enough,  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  account  for  it  by 
chance,  or  the  efiect  of  imagination :  for  my  own  part,  though  I 
believe  no  man  hath  less  faith  in  these  matters,  yet  I  shall  wait 
with  some  impatience,  and  not  without  some  expectation,  the  ful- 
filling of  Mr.  BickerstafTs  second  prediction,  that  tne  Cardinal  de 
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Noailles  is  to  die  upon  the  fourth  of  April,  and  if  that  should  be 
verified  as  exactly  as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I  should 
be  wholly  surprised,  and  at  a  loss,  and  should  infallibly  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  rest. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  what  a  large  number  of  persons  at  the  time  actoally 
believed  the  accomplishment  had  taken  place  in  all  respects  according  to  the 
relation.  The  wits  of  the  time,  too,  among  whom  were  Steele  and  Addison, 
supported  SwiA,  and  uniformly  affirmed  that  Partridge  had  died  on  tlie  day 
and  hour  predicted.  The  distress  and  vexation  of  Partridge  himself  were 
beyond  all  measure  ridiculous,  and  he  absolutely  had  the  folly  to  insert  the 
following  advertisement  at  the  close  of  his  next  year's  almanac : — 

*<  Whereas  it  has  been  industriously  given  out  by  Isaac  Bickerstafi^  ^^f  ^^^ 
others,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this  year's  almanac,  that  John  Partridge  is  dead: 
this  may  inform  all  his  loving  countrymen,  that  he  is  still  living,  in  health ; 
and  they  are  knaves  that  reported  it  otherwise."  i 

The  most  interesting  account,  however,  of  the  singularly  oomic  consequences 
of  this  prediction  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yalden,  Mr.  Partridge  s  neigh- 
bor, of  whom,  as  connected  with  this  humorous  affair,  I  will  give  a  short  ao> 
count,  succeeding  Swift,  though  it  be  not  in  exact  chronological  order. 

Though  SwiA  wrote  much  that  ranks  under  poetry,  yet  he  had  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  ]X>et — nothing  of  the  sublime  or  the  tender ;  nothing, 
in  short,  tliat  reaches  or  affects  the  heart  ^  It  could  scarcely  be  expected," 
says  a  cridc,  **  that  an  irreligious  divine,  a  heartless  politician,  and  a  selfish 
lover,  could  possess  the  elements  of  true  poetry ;  and,  therefore,  Swift  may  be 
considered  rather  as  a  rhymer  than  a  poet"  This  is  true ;  as  he  himself  says 
in  the  *>  Verses  on  his  own  Death :" 

**Ttafl  Deaa  was  flunona  in  hU  Ume, 
And  had  m  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme  " 

This  "  knack"  he  had  in  a  very  eminent  degree— the  «  knack"  of  writing 
easy,  natural  rhymes— of  using  just  the  very  words  in  verse  that  any  one 
would  select  as  the  best  in  prose.  In  proof  of  which,  take  the  following  se- 
lection >— 

BAUCIS   AND   PHILEMON. 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells. 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells, 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

It  happen'd  on  a  winter  night. 
As  autliors  of  llie  legend  write. 
Two  brother-hermits,  saints  by  trade. 
Taking  their  tour  In  masquerade. 
Disguised  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent : 
Where,  in  tlie  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woful  state. 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
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HaTing  throned  all  the  village  pasi'd. 
To  a  small  ooctage  came  at  last ! 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  yeoman, 
Call'd  in  the  neighborhood  Philemon; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire; 
While  he  from  out  the  clmnney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  fireelj  from  the  ftttest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fUed ; 
Then  stepped  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fiird  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink, 
And  saw  it  fiurlj  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful)  they  fbond 
Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top. 
As  if  they^  ne'er  had  touch'd  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 
And  often  on  each  other  gazed ; 
For  both  were  frightened  to  the  heart, 
And  just  began  to  cry,— -What  ar^t! 
Then  softly  tum'd  aside  to  view 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  oa% 
Told  them  Uieir  calling  and  their  errand : 
Good  £>lk8,  yon  need  not  be  afraid, 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said  ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors, 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground, 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown*d ; 
Whilst  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise, 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 
The  heavy  wall  climb*d  slowly  after. 

The  chinmey  wlden'd,  and  grew  higher ; 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  ftistened  to  a  joist. 
But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  fi>r  below : 
In  vain ;  fbr  a  superior  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  course : 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  ketde,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  Jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels, 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower; 
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The  flier,  tfaoai^  *t  had  leaden  feet, 
Tuzn^d  round  00  qniok,  you  acazoe  oonld 
But,  slackened  by  some  secsret  power. 
Now  hardly  morei  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  ohimneyf  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  odier's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd, 
BeoEune  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares, 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares ; 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roas^meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaniug-chair  began  to  crawl, 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view. 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  Uc^  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Bosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Litde  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seem'd  to  look  abundance  better. 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe.' 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load, 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage  by  such  iSaats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees. 
The  hermits  then  desired  their  host 
To  ask  ibr  what  he  ftncied  most 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
Retum'd  them  thanks  in  homely  style : 
Then  said.  My  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine ; 
I'm  old,  and  fiun  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  ponon,  if  you  please. 

He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  grazier's  coat  fidl  down  his  heels; 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  oich  arm  a  pudding-aleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
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But,  being  old,  oontmued  just 
ks  thread-bare,  and  as  Aill  of  dust 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithet  and  due$: 
He  smoked  bis  pipe,  and  read  the  news ; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Yamp'd  in  the  preftee  and  ^e  text ; 
At  christenings  well  ooold  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  serrioe  ail  by  heart; 
Against  ditttmttn  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  lor  right  dttiu; 
Found  his  head  fiird  with  many  a  system : 
But  classic  authors,-^e  ne'er  miss'd  *em. . 

Thus  having  furbished  up  a  parson. 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  fiuoe  on. 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged  with  cciberUen; 
Her  petticoat,  transibrm'd  apace, 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down : 
Twas  Madamf  in  her  gngram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise, 
And  hardly  could  belieTo  his  eyes, 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o^er  old  stories  past, 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk, 
To  the  churchyard,  to  take  a  walk; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  oat. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout) 
Sprout!  quoth  the  man;  what^s  this  yon  tell  nsl 
I  hope  jrou  don't  believe  me  jealous  1 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too-^ 
Nay,— now  I  cannot  stir  my  loot; 
It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root 

Description  would  but  tire  my  muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  tum*d  to  yeim. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson  of  the  green 
Remembers  he  the  trees  has  seen ; 
He'll  talk  of  them  ftom  noon  till  night, 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  sic^t: 
On  Sundays,  after  evening-prayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  ycv, 
Here  Bauds,  there  Philemon,  grew ; 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town, 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved, 
Grew  scrubbed,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  k, 
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THOMAS  YALDEN.     1671—1736. 

Thomas  Yjujint  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  1671,  and  in  1690  was 
admitted  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  first  publio  appearance  as  a  poet 
was  in  an  «Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  published  in  1693,  which  was  U^ 
lowed  by  several  other  poems.  Having  entered  the  ministry,  he  succeeded  At* 
terbury,  in  1698,  as  lecturer  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  and  in  1707  received  ths 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Having  received  various  preferments  in  the 
church,  he  died  July  16,  1736;  having  to  the  end  of  bis  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks,  **  retained  the  friendship  and  frequented  the  conversation  of  a  vary 
numerous  and  splendid  set  of  acquaintances." 

Yalden's  poetry  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Johnson  and  Chabnen) 
but  it  has  very  little  meri^.  As  a  prose  writer,  however,  he  has  great  hnmoii 
being  the  author  of  the  paper  entitled  **  'Squire  Bickerstaff  detected ;  or  the 
Astrological  Impostor  convicted,  by  John  Partridge,  Student  in  Phjrsio  and 
Astrology,"  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application,  and  which  that  per- 
son is  said  to  have  printed  and  published  without  perceiving  the  joke. 

JOHN   PARTRIDOE^S   DEFENCE. 

It  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united  nations,  it  i» 
very  hard,  that  a  Briton  bom,  a  protestant  astrologer,  a  man  of 
revolution  principles,  an  assertor  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
people,  should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a  Frencnman,  a 
papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender  to  science,  that  would  blast  my 
reputation,  most  inhumanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double  capacity,  I  daily 
offer  the  public. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707,  when  an  impu- 
dent pamphlet  crept  into  the  world,  intituled.  Predictions,  etc.,  by 
Isaac  BickerstaiT,  Esq.  Amongst  the  many  arrogant  assertions 
laid  down  by  that  l3ring  spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  to 
pitch  on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  myself,  among  many  other 
eminent  and  illustrious  persons  that  were  to  die  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  month,  day, 
and  hour  of  our  deatns.  This,  I  think,  is  sporting  with  great  men, 
and  public  spirits,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  reproach  of 
power ;  and  if  sovereign  princes  and  astrologers  must  make  diver- 
sion for  the  vulgar ^why  then  farewell,  say  I,  to  all  govern- 
ments, ecclesiastical  and  civil.  But,  I  thank  my  better  stars^  1 
am  alive  to  confront  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to 
make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  afironted  a  man  of  science  and 
resentment :  and  I  shall  here  present  the  public  with  a  faithful 
narrative  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard  usage  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  virulent  papers  and  malicious  practices  of  this 
pretended  astrologer. 

The  28th  of  March,  a.  d.  1708,  being  the  night  this  sham- 
prophet  had  80  impudently  fixed  for  my  last,  which  made  little 
impression  on  myself;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole  &milyi 
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for  my  wife,  with  a  concern  more  than  usual,  prevailed  on  me  to 
take  somewhat  to  sweat  for  a  cold,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine,  to  go  to  bed.  The  maid,  as  she  was  wanning  my  bed, 
with  a  curiosity  natural  to  young  wenches,  runs  to  the  window* 
and  asks  of  one  passing  the  street,  whom  the  bell  tolled  for  ?  Dr. 
Partridge,  says  he,  the  famous  almanac-maker,  who  died  suddenly 
this  evening :  the  poor  girl,  provoked,  told  him,  he  lied  like  a 
raacal;  the  other  very  sedately  replied,  the  sexton  had  so  in- 
formed him,  and  if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing  upon  a 
stranger.  She  asked  a  second,  and  a  third,  as  they  passed,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  same  tone.  Now,  I  do  not  say  these  are 
accomphces  to  a  certain  astrological  *squire,  and  that  one  Bicker- 
fltafi*  might  be  sauntering  thereabouts ;  because  I  will  assert  no- 
thing here  but  what  I  dare  attest,  for  plain  matter  of  fact.  My 
wife,  at  this,  fell  into  a  violent  disorder ;  and  I  must  own  I  was  a 
little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident.  In  the  mean 
time  one  knocks  at  my  door ;  Betty  runs  down,  and  opening,  finds 
a  sober  grave  person,  who  modestly  inquires,  if  this  was  Dr.  Par> 
tridge*s  ?  She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient  that  came 
at  that  time  for  privacy,  shows  him  into  the  dining-room.  As 
soon  as  I  could  compose  myself,  I  went  to  him,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  my  gentleman  mounted  on  a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule  in 
his  hand,  measuring  my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of  the 
room.  "Fray,  sir,"  says  I,  "not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any 
business  with  me  ?"  **  Only,  sir,"  replies  he,  **  order  the  girl  to 
bring  me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  very  dim  one."  **  Sir," 
aays  I,  "  my  name  is  Partridge."  "  Oh  !  the  doctor's  brother,  be- 
like*" cries  he ;  "  the  stair-case,  I  believe,  and  these  two  apart- 
ments'^ hung  in  close  mourning,  will  be  sufficient,  and  only  a  strip 
of  bays  round  the  other  rooms.  The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich, 
he  had  great  dealings  in  his  way  for  many  years :  if  he  had  no 
family-coat,  you  had  as  good  use  the  escutcheons  of  the  company; 
they  are  as  showish,  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if  he  was 
descended  from  the  blood-royal."  With  that  I  assumed  a  greater 
air  of  authority,  and  demanded  who  employed  him,  or  how  he 
came  there  ?  **  Why,  I  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  under- 
takers," says  he,  "  and  they  were  employed  by  the  honest  gen- 
tleman, who  is  executor  to  the  good  doctor  departed :  and  our 
rascally  porter,  I  beh'eve,  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth 
and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  been  tack- 
ing up  by  this  time."  "Sir,"  says  I,  "pray  be  advised  by  a 
friend,  and  make  the  best  of  your  speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  1 
bear  my  wife's  voice,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distinguishable,) 
arM<  in  that  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cudgel,  which  some 
k^'iy  low  felt  before  now ;  if  that  light  in  her  hands,  and  she  kuow 
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the  business  you  come  about^  without  consulting  the  stan,  I  can 
assure  you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detriment  of 
your  person."  "Sir,"  cries  he,  bowing  with  great  civility,  ••! 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  doctor  disordera  you  t 
little  at  present,  but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all  necessary  materials."  Now  I  mention  no  Mr.  Bickeratafi';  nor 
do  I  say  that  a  certain  star-gazing  *squire  has  been  playing  my 
executor  before  his  time  ;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  and  he 
that  puts  things  and  things  fairly  together,  will  not  be  much  wide 
of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got  my  doors  closed,  and  prepared  for  bed, 
in  hopes  of  a  little  repose  after  so  many  ruffling  adventures ;  just 
as  I  was  putting  out  my  light  in  order  to  it,  another  bounces  as 
hard  as  he  can  knock ;  I  open  the  window,  and  ask  who  is  there, 
and  what  he  wants  ?  '*  I  am  Ned  the  sexton,"  repHes  he,  *«and  come 
to  know  whether  the  doctor  left  any  orders  for  a  funeral  sermon, 
and  where  he  ia  to  be  laid,  and  whether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain 
or  bricked?"  "Why,  sirrah,"  says  I,  "you  know  me  well 
enough ;  you  know  I  am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  afiront  me 
after  this  manner!"  " Alack-a-day,  sir,"  replies  the  fellow, 
"  why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows  yon  are  dead ; 
why,  there  is  Mr.  White  the  joiner,  is  but  fitting  screws  to  your 
comn,  he  will  be  here  with  it  in  an  instant ;  he  was  afraid  you 
would  have  wanted  it  before  this  time."  "  Sirrah,  sirrah,"  saya 
I,  "  you  shall  know  to-morrow  to  your  cost,  that  I  am  ah've,  and 
alive  like  to  be."  "Why,  it  is  strange,  sir,"  says  he,  "yoo 
should  make  such  a  secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  your 
neighbors ;  it  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud  the  church 
of  its  dues ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  for  one  that  has  lived  so  long  by 
the  heavens,  that  is  unhandsomely  done."  "  Hist,  hist,**  shys 
another  rogue  that  stood  by  him  ;  "  away,  doctor,  into  your  flannel 
gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  com- 
ing to  you  with  their  black  equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  it 
look  for  you  to  stand  frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when  you 
should  have  been  in  your  coffin  these  three  hours  ?**  In  short, 
what  with  undertakers,  embalmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  your 
vile  elegy-hawkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physic  and  as- 
trology, I  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night,  nor  scarce  a 
moment's  rest  ever  since.  Now  I  doubt  not,  but  this  viUanous 
*squ)re  has  the  impudence  to  assert  that  these  are  entirely  stran- 
gers to  him ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
uonest  Isaac  Bickerstafi*,  I  warrant  you,  is  more  a  man  of  honor 
than  to  be  an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  the 
Greets  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their  beds ;  but  he 
if  out,  if  be  thinks  the  whole  world  is  blind  ;  for  there  is  one  John 
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PartrHge  can  smell  a  knave  as  far  as  Grub  8treet,-^though  he 
lies  >'\  the  most  exalted  garret,  and  writes  himself  'squire : — but 
I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed  in  the  narration. 

I  could  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of  three  months  after 
this,  but  presently  one  comes  up  to  me  in  the  street ;  **  Mr.  Par- 
tridge, tlmt  coffin  you  was  last  buried  in  I  have  not  been  yet  pa«d 
for.  "  Doctor,"  cries  another  dog,  **  how  do  you  think  people 
can  live  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing  ?  next  time  you  die,  you 
may  even  toll  out  the  bell  yourself,  for  Ned."  A  third  rogue  tips 
me  by  the  elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience  to  sneak 
abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  expenses.  *'  Bless  me !"  says 
one,  '*  I  durst  have  sworn  that  was  honest  Dr.  Partridge,  my  old 
friend ;  but  poor  man,  he  is  gone."  **  I  beg  your  pardon,"  says 
another,  ^  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance  that  I  used  to 
consult  on  some  private  occasions ;  but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh."  **  Look,  look,  look,"  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
ftpace  of  staring  at  me,  **  would  not  one  think  our  neighbor  the  al- 
manac-maker was  crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  the  other  peep  at 
the  stars  in  this  world,  and  show  how  much  he  is  improved  in 
fortune-telling  by  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  other  7" 

Nay,  the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good,  sober,  discreet  per^ 
son,  haa  sent  two  or  three  times  for  me  to  come  and  be  buried 
decently,  or  send  him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary,  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce  my  certificate, 
as  the  act  requires.  My  poor  wife  is  almost  run  distracted  with 
being  called  widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false ;  and 
once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration. But  the  greatest  grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that 
takes  up  my  calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  prmted  direc- 
tions with  N.  B.  ^^  says,  he  lives  in  the  house  of  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  John  Partridge,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physic, 
and  astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy,  malice,  and  re- 
sentment can  hurry  some  men,  my  nameless  old  persecutor  had  pro- 
vided me  a  monument  at  the  stone-cutters,  and  would  have  erected 
it  in  the  parish  church;  and  this  piece  of  notorious  and  expensive 
villany  had  actually  succeeded,  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  in- 
terest with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but  by  two 
voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  stratagem  failing,  out  comes  a  long 
sabie  elegy,  bedecked  with  hour-glasses,  mattocks,  sculls,  spades, 
and  skeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written  to  abuse  mo, 
and  my  profession,  as  if  I  had  been  under  ground  these  twenty  years. 

And,  after  such  barbarous  treatment  as  this,  can  the  world 
blame  me,  when  I  ask  what  is  become  of  the  freedom  of  an  £ng 
lishman  ?  and  where  is  the  liberty  and  property  that  my  old  glo 
rious  friend  came  over  to  assert?   We  have  driven  popery  out  of 
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the  nation,  and  sent  slavery  to  foreipfn  climes.  The  arts  only  xe* 
main  in  bondage,  when  a  man  of  science  and  character  shall  be 
openly  insulted  in  the  midst  of  the  many  useful  services  he  is 
daily  paying  the  public.  Was  it  ever  heard,  even  in  Turkey  or 
Algiers,  that  a  state-astrologer  was  bantered  out  of  his  life  by  an 
ignorant  impostor,  or  bawled  out  of  the  world  by  a  pack  of  villa- 
nous,  deep-mouthed  hawkers?  Though  I  print  almanacs,  and 
publish  advertisements ;  though  I  produce  certificates  under  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens  hands  tbat  I  am  alive,  and  attest 
the  same  on  oath  at  quarter-sessions,  out  comes  a  full  and  true  re- 
lation of  the  death  and  interment  of  John  Partridge ;  truth  is  borne 
down,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony  of  sober  persona  de- 
spised, and  a  roan  is  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  as  if  he  had 
been  seven  years  dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of  his 
Mends  and  acquaintance. 


ALEXANDER  POPE.     1688—1744. 


This  great  poet,  « to  whom,"  says  Warton,  «  English  poesy  and  the  English 
language  are  everlastingly  indebted,"  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1688.  Hia  fiither  was  a  linen-draper,  who  had  acquired  a  consideiaUe  Sx- 
tune  *hy  trade.  Being  of  a  feeble  frame  and  delicate  constitution,  his  early 
education  was  chiefly  domestic.  At  tlie  age  of  twelve,  having  made  oon- 
siderable  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
his  own  plan  of  study ;  and  his  reading,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond, 
became  uncommonly  extensive  and  various.  At  a  very  early  period  he  mani- 
fested the  greatest  fondness  for  poetry:  as  he  sajrs  of  himself, 

I  hsp'd  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  came. 

This  taste  was  in  a  measure  formed  from  the  perusal  of  Ogilby^s  Homer, 
when  only  ten  years  of  age.  Before  he  was  twelve,  he  wrote  his  «  Ode  on 
Solitude,"  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  sentiment  it  exhibits,  and  for  that 
delicacy  of  language  and  hannony  of  versification,  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  eminent  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  wrote  his  <*  Pastorals,"  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  which  consists  in  their  correct  and  musical  versification,  with  a 
preliminary  "Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,"  « which,"  says  Warton,  "is  a 
more  extraordinary  production  than  the  Pastorals  that  follow  it."  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  produced  the  "  Messiah,"  a  sacred  eclogue  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
girs  "  Pollio."  In  1709,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
finished  his  *^  Elssay  on  Criticism." 

In  1712  he  published  that  remarkable  heroi-comic  poem,  «The  Rape  ofidie 
Lock,"  in  which  he  has  exhibited,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  productioD^ 
the  highest  faculty  of  the  poet, — the  creative.*   To  this  succeeded  (^The  Tom^ 

1  **TlM  poet*a  ey«,  In  a  floe  fireuy  roQlnf, 

DoUi  gtanoe  firom  hMTen  to  earUi,  flrom  «wth  to  hcavea; 

And,  M  iBMfftnaUon  bodies  Ibrth 

The  tonna  of  things  nnknofrn,  the  poet's  pen 

Tnnia  them  to  sliapcsf  and  gives  to  airy  nothtng 

A  tooBl  MMtotloa  aad  a  Bune.** 

ActT. 
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pie  of  Fame,"  in  imitation  of  Chaucere  **  House  of  Fame,"  ((Windsor  Forest,"* 
a  looo-descriptiye  poem,  and  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  the  most  popular,  perhaps^ 
of  anf  of  his  productions.  But  all  these  poems,  together  with  his  Satires  and 
KpiiCtes,  added  but  very  little  to  his  fortune.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-ATe,  he  issued  proposals  for  the  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  by  sabscrip- 
tion.  The  work  was  accomplished  in  five  years,  and  while  the  profits  were 
Buoh  as  to  gratify  his  utmost  expectations,*  the  great  and  signal  merits  of  the 
translatioa  received  the  warmest  eulogiums  from  the  literary  world.  In  a  few 
years  after,  in  conjunction  with  Fenton  and  Broome,  he  translated  the  Odyssey. 

The  fiune  which  Pope  acquired  by  these  writings  drew  upon  him  the 
attacks  of  the  envious  ;*  and  a  host  of  critics,  individually  insignifteant,  bur 
trouMesome  fmm  dieir  numbers,  continued  to  annoy  him.  To  retaliate,  he 
published,  in  1728,  "  The  Dnnciad,"  a  work  <*  which  fell  among  his  opponents 
like  an  exterminating  thunderbolt"  But  while  it  has  displayed  the  tempera 
ment  of  the  author  in  no  very  enviable  light,  it  has  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  many  worthless  scribblers,  who  otherwise  would  have  sunk  into  obtivioa 
In  1733  he  published  his  celebrated  didactic  poem,  the  «  Essay  on  Man."  No 
sooner  did  it  appear  than  it  was  assailed  by  his  enemies,  and  others,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  full  of  skeptical  or  infidel  tendencies.  From  this  charge 
it  was  ably  defended  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton,  and  has  since  been  most 
triumphantly  vindicated  in  the  preliminary  discourse  of  Mr.  Roscoe.'  Af\er 
the  publication  of  the  **  Essay  on  Man"  he  continued  to  compose  occasional 
pieces,-  and  planned  many  admirable  works :  among  the  latter  was  «  A  His- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  English  Poetry."  But  he  never  lived  to  enter 
upon  the  work,  for  an  asthmatic  afieetion,  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject, 
terminated,  in  1744,  in  a  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  he  expired  on  &e  30th  of 
May  of  that  year.^ 

*(  What  rank,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  **  should  be  assigned  to  Pope  in  a  olassifica- 
tion  of  our  English  poets,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  originfil  productions  consists  of  ethic 
and  satiric  poetry;  and  by  those  who  estimate  mere  moral  sentiment,  or  the 
exposure,  in  splendid  veraification,  of  fashionable  vice  or  folly,  as  the  highest 
province  of  the  art,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  bards.  If,  however, 
sublimity,  imagination,  and  patlios  be,  as  they  assuredly  are,  the  noblest  efforts 
of  the  creative  powers,  and  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  Pope  will  be 
found  to  have  hsid  some  superiors,  and  several  rivals.  With  Spenser,  Shaks 
peare,  and  Milton,  he  cannot,  in  those  essential  qualities,  enter  into  competi 
tion ;  and  when  compared  with  Dryden,  Young,  and  Thomson,  the  mind  hed 
tatcs  in  the  allotment  of  superiority."* 

I  H«  dcArad  the  ram  of  Ave  Uionsand  three  hnndred  and  twenty  poands. 

•  **  WnUh  ti  cmel,  and  anger  Is  oatrafpona;  but  wlw  la  able  to  aland  bet>re  bvtt  1 
ZXT1L4. 

•  lee  BMooe*a  edIUon  of  Fvpe,  It  Tola.  London,  one  of  tte  dioleeat  oontrlbatlom  to  BnglMi  1 
ture  or  tte  preaent  eentQiy.  Bead,  alao,  that  elegant  and  tntereaUng  pleee  of  erltktan,  Wartow^ 
•*K««ay  on  the  Oenhu  and  WVIUnga  of  FDpe,*'  a  work  of  which  It  haa  been  jnatly  aald  ttiBt,  •*how 
ever  often  penHOd,  tt  aflbrda  tet*h  delight,  and  may  be  oonaldered  aa  one  of  Uie  hooka  beat  adapted 
to  esdte  a  lore  of  ttteratore.'* 

•  In  peraon,  FDpe  waa  abort  and  deftmned,  of  great  weakneaa  and  delleacy  of  body,  and  htA, 
throogb  Uft,  raflfcred  from  in  health.  Wartonremarka,  that  **hla  bodily  make  waa  of  nae  to  him  aa 
a  wraer,"  quoting  the  fbUowtng  paaaage  from  Lord  Bacon'a  Saaaya :  •'It  la  good  to  oonalder  do> 
IMBtty  not  aa  a  sign,  which  la  more  deoelvable;  bnt  as  a  ansa,  whkSi  addon  fklleth  of  the  eOhet. 
Whoaoover  hath  any  thing  flxed  In  hia  person  that  doth  Indooe  contempt,  hath  alao  a  perpetnal  apiir 
tai  Mnseir  to  roaene  and  ddlrer  htmadf  from  aeom." 

•  mmi  am  admlrabto  "Batlmate  of  the  FMIkal  Ctenetcr  and  WriUnga  of  Fopak"  piiind  to  lbs 
f  of  Hoacoe'a  edition. 
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Warton,  in  the  dedication  of  his  elegant  <<  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Ge- 
nius of  Pope,"  after  making  four  classes  of  the  various  English  poeta,  remarks: 

*  In  which  of  these  classes  Pope  deserves  to  be  placed,  the  following  work  is 
intended  to  determine ;"  and  he  closes  his  second  volume,  thus :  **  Where,  then, 
according  to  the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Essay,  shall  we 
.Histly  be  authorized  to  place  our  admired  Pope  ?  Not,  assuredly,  in  the  same 
rank  with  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton;  however  justly  we  may  i^plaod 
the  «£loisa,'  and  the  *Rape  of  the  Lock:'  but,  considering  the  correctness, 
elegance,  and  utility  of  his  works,  the  wei^t  of  sentiment,  and  the  knowledge 
of  man  they  contain,  we  may  venture  to  assign  him  a  place  next  to  Milton, 
and  just  above  Dryden.'  The  preference  here  given  to  Pope,  above  other 
modem  English  poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  founded  on  the  excellencies 
of  his  works  w  general,  and  taken  altogeUur  ;  for  there  are  parts  and  passages 
in  other  modem  authors,  in  Young  and  in  Thomson,  for  instance,  equal  to 
any  of  Pope ;  and  he  has  written  nothing  in  a  strain  so  truly  sublime  as  the 

•  Bard'  of  Gmy."» 

IIESSIAH. 

ji  Sacred  Edogue^  in  imitation  of  VtrgiTt  PoUio* 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma!^  begin  the  song: 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus'  and  the  Aonian  maids,* 
Delight  no  more— O  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire  1 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 
From  Jesse's  root?  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies: 
The  Ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descend  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens!*  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  sick*  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  beat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice^  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 

1  He  meaaa  next  to  that  first  dasa,  which  Includes  Spenter,  Shakspeare,  and  lOtton,  ■i»i»H»y  thesa 

hi  a  chronolofksal  order,  and  not  In  the  order  of  their  merits. 

S  And  what  tea  he  written  equal  to  the  ••Elcnr,"  or  the  ««Frosres8  of  Poesy,**  of  Orayf 

t  poUio  was  a  Boman  senator  In  the  time  of  Auiruatns,  and  oeJebrated  not  only  as  a  ganeral,  bat  as 

a  patron  of  letters  and  the  line  arts.    VirgU  addressed  to  him  his  Sturth  Kelofue  at  a  tine  (B.  C.  M) 

when  Augustns  and  Antony  had  ratlfled  a  leacue  of  peace,  and  thus,  as  tt  was  thoogtat.  established 

the  tranquOUty  of  the  empire,  as  In  tte  times  of  the  "r>k^n  age.**    In  this  Edoffoe  Vlrffl  Is  most 

doqnent  In  the  praise  of  peace,  and  In  some  of  his  figures  and  expressions  Is  thought  to  teva  hnl- 

tated  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  which,  probably,  be  had  read  in  Ute  Greek  Septuagint.    But  howersr 

this  may  be  as  regards  Vlnrilf  Bosooe  well  remarks  of  this  production  of  Pope,  that  **  tte  Idea  of 

nnlUng  tte  sacred  prophecies  and  grand  imagery  of  Ibauui,  with  tte  mysterious  Tlstons  and  pomp 

of  numbers  displayed  In  tte  Pollio,  thereby  combining  both  sacred  and  heathen  myttetogy  in  pr^ 

dieting  tte  coming  of  tte  Mzssiar,  is  one  of  tte  tepplest  sublects  for  producing  emodons  of 

ndty  that  ever  oocurred  to  tte  mind  of  a  poet.** 

4  Jerusalem.        6  A  mountain  In  Theasaly,  sacred  to  tte  Muses.         *  Aonian  rtwlds    the  Ml 

7  Isa.  V.  I.  t  laa.  xlT.  8.  f  las.  ut.  4.  u  lia.  ix.  7. 
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Swift  Bj  die  rear*,  and  rise  the  expected  tmrn  I 
O  ipring  to  [igbt,  auapicioua  Babe,  be  bom  I 
8m,  Nature  hnsiei  her  culieit  wreatlu  to  tiring, 
WW)  ail  the  iocanie  of  the  breathing  tpiing : 
See  lottj  Lebanoo'  his  head  adrance, 
See  nodding  foreni  on  Ihs  monntains  danee ; 
Sefl  apicf  ciouda  fhim  lowlj  SaroD  ri>e, 
And  Camiel'B  &ower]r  lop  perflintea  the  akieil 
Hukl  a  glad  voice  tha  lonely  deurtaheen; 
Pnpare  the  wej'  I  *  A  Ood,  ■  Qod  appesn  t 
A  God,  a  God  I  the  vocal  hills  repljr; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receivea  him  Trom  the  bending  skieel 
Siiik  down,  ye  mountaina ;  and  ye  valleyi,  rini 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks;  ye  rapid  Soods,  give  way. 
The  Savioui  comesl  1^  ancient  bards  foretold! 
Heat  him,  ye  deaf;  •  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  I 
He  from  tluck  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray. 
And  on  the  sighltess  eyeball  poui  the  day : 
"Tis  he  the  obstnicted  paths  of  nund  shall  clear, 
And  bid  new  mosic  chann  th'  uniblding  ear: 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  hit  crotch  forefo, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
And  hell's  giim  tyrant  feel  Ih'  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd*  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  airj 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  diiects, 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  hia  bosom  warms: 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promised'  fhther  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  (hail  nadon*  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardenl  warriors  meet  with  baleful  eyas. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covar'd  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  lage  no  more ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaoes  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son' 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begim  j 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  raoe  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  ■  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  Terdnre  rise ; 
And  starts  amidst  the  thinly  wildi  to  hear 
New  ftlls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
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Waste  sandf  ▼Kllejrs,'  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 

The  spiiy  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palm  succeed, 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs*  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents*  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet 

The  smiling  in&nt  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongues  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,^  rise, 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race^  thy  spacious  courts  adom ; 

See  future  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  ibr  the  skies  I 

See  barbarous  nations*  at  thy  gates  auend. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean^  springs ! 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  I 

No  more  the  rising  Sun*  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Reveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas*  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  flx'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns! 

Of  the  **  Essay  on  Criticism,*'  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  ^if  he  had  written 
nothing  else,  it  would  have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first 
poets ;  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  Or  dignify 
composition — selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of  precept, 
splendof  of  illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression."** 

PRIDE. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-&iling  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  Namre  has  in  worth  denied. 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride  I 


1  lift.  zlL  If  i  It.  IJ.  tjm.  xi.  S— 1.  •  lift.  Ixv.  ti,  4iaft.ix.i.  •be.ls.i. 

SI«.ta.t.  TIw.U.1.  BlMLlx.  19,  M.         •  Iw.lLS;llT.  IS. 

IS  **Por  a  pcnop  only  twenty  yean  old  to  1m  «e  prodnoed  aucli  an  Ssaay,  so  replete  wMk  •  k»ew> 

Isife  of  Ufa  and  mannerai  ■neh  aoeorate  obeerr«tiona  on  men  and  twoke,  aoch  Tartety  of  VUntmn, 

■twwigioodBenae^andtetoedtaetiapdJiidgment^haebeentheeai^|ecioffrw<|iiwlM>isf|tit 
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For  aa  in  bodies,  thus  in  sonb)  we  find 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with  wind . 

Pride,  where  Wit  fiiils,  steps  in  to  onr  defence, 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 

If  once  right  reason  drives  that  oload  away, 

Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 

Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know, 

Make  use  of  every  friend— and  every  ibe. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  1 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 

In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  Arts, 

While,  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  b^iind ; 

But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try. 

Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky; 

Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 

But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 

The  growing  labors  of  the  lengthen'd  way; 

Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  I 

SSL 


SOUND  AN  ECHO  TO  THE  SENSE. 

• 

Tis  not  enoogh  no  harshness  gives  offence. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  Echo  to  the  sense : 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow : 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o*er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skioos  along  the  main.* 

EYANESCENCE   OF   POETIC   FAME. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas,  of  modem  rhymes. 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 


1  TbtM  lliiea  ai«  iiMially  dt«d  h  fine  wiimplw  of  adapOni  tke  Maad  to  the  w&am,  but  Dr.  Jotan- 
•OB,  In  tke  alnety  eecond  munber  of  the  Bambler,  hea  denonitnted  thet  Fope  hM  hen  tSgtmJlj 
Idled.  **Tbe  Tcree  Intended  to  repreeent  the  whleper  of  the  TemelbreeeeBnet  eoTClf  be  cot^ksaed 
■ot  Bodi  to  excel  In  eoftncM  or  TolnbUityi  and  the  * Bmooth  atream'  nina  with  a  perpetnel  dnah 
of  Jarring  oonaonants.  The  nolae  and  tnrbnlenoe  of  the  'torrent,*  la  Indeed  dlatinctly  tanaved ;  fbr 
It  reqnlrea  Terylittto  skill  to  make  oar  bmroaferonffh.  But  in  the  Nnee  which  meatloa  tke  eAit  of 
AJas,'  there  la  no  particular  heavlneaa  or  delaj.  The  *swiftneea  of  OamlDa'  lO'Tathar  \ 
than  excnpUfled.  Why  the  Terae  shoold  be  lengthened  to  expreea  speed  wffl  BoteaailytaK 
Bat  tke  Alexandrine,  by  Its  pause  In  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  meaanre;  and  tha  woid  *«■ 
'  one  of  the  moat  slngflah  and  alow  which  our  kuaguafe  aftards, 


« 
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No  longer  now  diat  golden  age  appeen, 
.    When  PErtriunfa-wits  conrired  a  thottind  jean: 
Now  length  of  Fame  (oor  »oooad  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threeseore  is  all  e'en  that  can  boast; 
Our  sons  their  fethers'  fldling  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chauoer  is,  shall  Drjden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  penoil  has  deaign'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  oommand. 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand ; 
When  the  ripo  colors  soften  and  unite. 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light; 
When  mellowing  years  their  lull  perfectioii  giro. 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live ; 
The  treacherous  colors  the  fidr  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fedes  away  I ' 
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The  « Essay  on  Man"  is  a  philosophical,  didactic  poem,  in  Tindication  of 
Jie  ways  of  Providence,  in  which  the  poet  proposes  to  prove,  iSbat,  of  all  pos- 
sible systems,  Infinite  Wisdom  has  formed  the  best :  that  in  soefa  a  system, 
coherence,  union,  subordination,  are  necessary:  that  it  is  not  strange  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  discover  perfection  and  order  in  every  instance ;  be- 
cause, in  an  infinity  of  things  mutually  relative,  a  mind  which  sees  not  infi- 
nitely, can  see  nothing  fiilly. 

THB  flCALX   OF  BEING.' 

Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  Man's  imperial  race. 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass ; 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extrcnne, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam : 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between. 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green; 
Of  hearing,  firom  the  life  that  fills  the  flood. 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood ; 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  finel 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense,  so  subtly  true, 
From  poisonoos  herbs  estraots  the  healing  dew? 
How  Instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine. 
Compared,  half^reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  I 
Twixt  that,  and  Reason,  what  a  nice  barrier  I 
For  ever  separate,  yet  Ibr  ever  near  I 
Remembrance  and  Reflection,  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  Sense  finm  Thought  divide  1 
And  Middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
Tet  never  fmn  th*  insuperable  line  I 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Sulyected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  theet 


•o  havfOj  expiMMd  on  tke  ut  of  palntfar."— ^Ifa 

pirttaraa  or  iMtlble  diotloii.     Tii  lliii  iliii^  llii  Unit'  h  rngmnnj  hM 
yMi  to  oChir  pooto  IB  potat  oT  ftrtttlir  oT  aoMf  » ; 
•r  MIlMmM  OM  yWi  to  I 
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The  powers  of  all,  tabdned  by  thee  aloiie, 
Is  not  thy  Reason  all  these  powers  in  one  ? 


OMNIFRSSBNCB   OF   THB   DBITT.^ 

All  are  bat  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 

That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 

Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th*  ethereal  frame, 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  moital  part, 

As  frill,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart; 

As  full  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  moams, 

As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  bums; 

To  Him,  DO  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  smaU ; 

He  fills,  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  aU. 

AmgmMmtLm, 

AODRV8S  TO   BOLINOBROKB.' 

Come  then,  my  Friend,  my  Genius,  oome  akmg; 

O  master  of  the  poet  and  the  songi 

And  while  the  Muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 

To  Man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  namre  wise. 

To  fiiU  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise ; 

Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ; 

Correct  Mrith  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease. 

Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 

O!  while,  along  the  stream  of  time,  thy  name 

Elxpanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fiune, 

Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 

Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale! 

When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose. 

Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  ihthers  were  thy  foes. 

Shall  then  this  verse  to  fumre  age  pretend 

Thou  wen  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ? 

That,  urged  bf  thee,  I  tum'd  the  tunefid  art 

From  sounds  to  things,  from  flmoy  to  the  heart; 

For  wit's  fiilse  mirror  held  up  nature's  light; 

Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right? 

That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim ; 

That  true  self  love  and  social  are  the  same ; 

That  YiBTUB  only  makes  our  bliss  below ; 

And  all  our  knowledge  is,  oubsblvis  to  know  1 

'  M  Mm,  It.  It». 


"iB  radtaiff  this  exattad  deacriptlon  of  Um  omnlprewiiee  of  the  Ddty, 
to  retnet  on  aawrtlon  In  tke  begtanlnc  of  Uila  work,  ttat  tliera  It 
taiFope.   ThcM  ttDM  bsTo  •&  the  eneqnr  and  tennoBy  ttat  eu  bo  gtm  l» 
iKiJhMhtLn. 
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But  it  11  in  the  «  fiape  of  ilie  Lock"  i  thst  Pope  priooipaUy  appean  ■•  t 
PoBT,  in  whioh  he  has  displayed  mose  imagination  than  in  all  hit  other 
works  taken  together.  ^Its  wit  and  hmnor,'*  says  Dr.  Drake,  «ara  oi  die 
most  delicate  and  highly  finished  kind ;  its  fictions  spoitiTe  and  nlagant,  and 
oonoeiTed  with  a  propriety  and  ibroe  of  imagination  whioh  astonisb  and  6» 
einate  eyeiy  reader.*** 

THE  TOILKT.* 

And  now,  unTeil*d,  the  Toilet  stands  diqilay'd, 
Each  silver  Vase  in  mystic  order  lakl; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  Nymph  intent  adoresi 
With  head  unooTer'd,  the  cosmetio  powers^ 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  beads,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears; 
Th'  inferior  Priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  onoe,  and  here 
The  various  ofierings  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  Goddess  with  the  glittering  spoiL 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transibrm'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  whitoi 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufiis,  Powders,  Patches,  Bibles,  Bille^doux. 
Now  awfiil  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  chaixns. 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  ftoe ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  Sylphs  surround  their  darling  care. 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  phut  the  gown. 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labors  not  her  own. 

DB8CRIFTI0N   OF   BBLINDA* 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th*  ethereal  plain. 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 


lite  sniaMtof  this  poMW—sq— CTdtOcwutpineitfciraliltlsfiwggtailijof  Log^Xwy 
wbo^  In  a  putjr  of  plauiif%  ib— il  bmm  to  eat  oC  a  lavorlt*  took  of  Kra.  ftirlrJTa  PmoMt'o  Wtr, 
•*Ob  00  ■llglifc  s  iMnidotton  hMbo  ntaoA  this  booattfU Mventractvo;  Iftn ■  ftfrj f  If  !■  ■  it 
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have  eo  ■nfih  ^nOoed  theniaehreo,  thry  have  prodnoed  notbinf  equal  to  the  lape  of  tho 
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Fur  Njnnphs  and  welklrest  Touths  around  her  ahoae, 

But  every  eye  was  fiz'd  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  won, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those. 

Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 

Oft  she  r^ects,  but  never  once  offisnds. 

Bright  as  the  son,  her  ejres  the  gazers  strike. 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  gracefnl  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  prida, 

Might  hide  her  fitults,  if  Belles  had  ftults  to  hide; 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  AM, 

Look  on  her  fiuse,  and  jrou'U  forget  them  alL 

This  Nymph,  to  the  destmctioa  of  mankind, 
Nourished  two  Looks,  which  graceful  hung  bdmid 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck, 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray ; 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

THB   BAROK   OFFBBfl  8ACRIFICB  FOS  SUOOBat. 

The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  looks  admired; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attain  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phcebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love— 4o  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  Romances,  neatly  gilt 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

THE   STLPHfl— THXIR  FUNCTIOICS  AND  BHPLOTMSinnk 

Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  ckmds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sifi^t. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light, 
I^nae  to  th«  wind  theo^aivy  garments  fl(aw» 
glittering  frtugea^flie  flimy  dew, 
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IKppM  in  ihe  riohest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  eyer-mingling  <iye« ; 
While  everjr  beam  new  trmnsient  colors  flings. 
Colors  that  change  wbene  er  they  wave  their  wing» 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun, 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun  3— 

Te  Sylphs  and  Sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  earl 
Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons,  hear ! 
Te  know  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  afrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day; 
Some  guide  the  ocnrse  of  wandering  orbe  on  high, 
Or  roll  Am  planets  through  the  boundless  sky : 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  lif^ 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  wajrs,  and  all  their  actions  guide: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  Throne. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  Fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  ft-esh  colors  from  the  vernal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers^ 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs, 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  ofi,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  Flounce,  or  add  a  Furbelow.' 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  Fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  alight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapp'd  in  night. 
Whether  the  Nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  ftail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw. 
Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  brocade, 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock*  mutt  fiill. 
Haste,  then,  ye  spirits  1  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine ; 


1  "As  MMBlBf  huportaiiot  gtvaa  to  cvwy  put  of  taMlt  droM^ 
n  oad  pntoGtIon  oTo  dlAreat  tflfh,  witk  oQ  the  ooloniiiltf  of  a 
■rmj,  nadon  tblo  wholo  pam^o  adalni^ 
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Do  thoa,  Crispissa,  tend  her  fiivorite  Look; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

To  fifty  chosen  Sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  Petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  fiiil, 
Hiough  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound, 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around.  ^ 

Wbstever  spirit,  eareless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  ftir  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  booq  o'ertake  his  ana, 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  he. 
Or  wedged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  stiall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clogg'd  he  beats  his  silken  winga  in  vain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  oontrteUDg  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  riveU'd  flower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  fioths  below  I' 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  Nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear : 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious,  and  trembling  lor  the  birth  of  Fate. 

THE   DYING  CHRISTIAN   TO   HIS   SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  I 
Quit,  oh  quit,  this  mortal  frame! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying— 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  djring! 
Cease,  fond  Namre,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  I 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  Angels  say. 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  abaorbe  me  quite  t 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight  f 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  f 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  deadif 

The  world  recedes;  it  disappears! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eye* !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I  mountl  I  fly! 
Oh  Gravel  where  is  thy  Victory? 

Oh  Death!  where  is  thy  Scixigf 


I  •Car  po«t  tan  rtea  in  tke  dabosej  of  tab  Mtlre,  when  ht  tmaikajUt  witk  tbt 
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POPB.  [CHMMOIIE 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  works  c£  Pope  are  so  few,  te  what  hs 
has  left  us  are  remarkable  for  great  purity  and  correctness  of  s^e,  eleamsa 
of  conception,  and  soundness  of  judgment  The  chief  of  them  are  his  Lei* 
ters,  which  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  epistolary  writing ;  a  Pleftos 
to  the  Uiad;  a  Postscript  to  the  Odyssey;  a  Pre&ce  to  Shakspeaie^  and  Prs- 
ftces  to  his  Pastorals  and  collected  works. 


LSTTBR  TO  STEELE,  UPON  BABLT  DEATH. 

You  formerly  observed  to  me,  that  nothing  made  a  more  ridi- 
culous figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in 
him,  sick  and  well.  Thus,  one  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is 
perpetually  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his 
mind  and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  different  yiews,  and,  I 
hope,  have  received  some  adirantage  by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be 
true,  that 

The  soal*s  dark  cottage,  battered  and  deeay'd, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinlts  that  time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributing,  no  less  than  old  age,  to  the 
shaking  down  this  scafiblding  of  me  body,  may  discover  the  in- 
ward structure  more  plainly.  Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age ; 
it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  philoso- 
phers and  divines.  It  gives  so  warning  a  concussion  to  those 
props  of  our  vanity,  our  strength  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  for- 
tifying ourselves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon 
our  outworks.  Youth,  at  the  very  best,  is  but  a  betrayer  of  human 
life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age :  'tis  like  a  stream 
that  nourishes  a  plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and 
blossom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  imdermining  it  at  the 
root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt  more  fairly  and  openly  with 
mo ;  it  has  aflbrded  several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and  given  me 
an  advantafi«,  not  very  common  to  young  men,  mat  the  attractions 
of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very  much;  and  I  begrln,  where 
most  people  end,  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts 
of  ambition,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human  pleasures, 
when  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this  scurvy  tenement  of  my 
body  will  fall  in  a  little  time ;  I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was 
that  honest  Hibernian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some 
yeara  ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head,  made 
answer,  **  What  care  I  for  the  house  ?  I  am  only  a  lodger."  When 
I  reflect  what  an  inconsiderable  little  atom  every  single  man  ii, 
with  respect  to  the  whole  creation,  methinks  'tis  a  shame  to  be 
concerned  at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  i^  I  va«  The 
mornmg  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever*  the 


fhwers  nneli  as  sweet,  the  plants  spring  es  green,  the  world  will 
proceed  in  its  old  course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily  and  many 
as  fiist  as  they  were  used  to  do.  The  memory  of  man  (as  it  is 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom)  passeth  away  as  the 
remembrance  of  a  c^uest  that  tarrieth  but  one  day*  There  axe 
reasons  enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make 
any  young  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death.  **  For  ho- 
norable age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  or  is 
measured  by  number  of  years.  But  wisdom  is  gray  hair  to  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age.  He  was  taken  away  speedily, 
lest  wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  begimo 
his  soul." 

July  Mk  171t. 

8HAK8PSARE. 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original^  it  was 
Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so  immediately 
from  tne  fountains  of  Nature ;  it  proceeded  through  Egyptian 
strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  some  tinc- 
ture of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before 
him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :  he  is 
not  so  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  Nature ;  and  it  is 
not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him. 

His  characters  are  so  much  Nature*  herself,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those 
of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  they 
received  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the 
same  image ;  each  picture,  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  in  Shakspeare  is 
as  much  an  individual  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as  impossible  to 
find  any  two  alike  ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in 
any  respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be 
found  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character 
we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it;  which  is  such 
throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  with- 
out the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might  have 
applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker. 

The  power  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all 
along  there  is  seen  no  labor,  no  pains  to  raise  them  ;  no  prepara- 
tion to  guide  or  guess  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward 
it :  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  tne  proper 
places :  we  are  surprised  at  the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet,  upon 
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leflectioDf  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  should  be  snrpnaed  if 
we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it,  again,  that  the  passions  directly  opposite 
to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  commana  1  that 
he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  the  ridieuhuM  in  human 
nature ;  of  our  noblest  tendernesses,  than  of  our  vainest  foibleB ;  of 
our  strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensations  I 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  coolness  of  re- 
flection and  reasoning,  he  is  fiiU  as  admirable.  His  MerUimenU 
are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
every  subject ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  something  between 
penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  ar^ment  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive 
depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education 
or  experience  in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life  which  are 
usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems  to  have 
known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human 
nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philosopher,  and  even  the  man 
of  the  world,  may  be  bom,  as  well  as  the  poet. 


HOMER  AND  VIROIL  COMPARBD. 

On  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally 
Strikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the  character 
of  each  part  of  his  work ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners 
more  lively  and  strongly  marked,  his  speeches  more  affecting  and 
transporttngf  his  sentiments  more  warm  and  sublime,  his  images 
and  descriptions  more  full  and  animated,  his  expression  more 
raised  and  daring,  and  nis  numbers  more  rapid  and  various.  I 
hope,  in  what  has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated  from  his  character.  Nothing  is 
more  absurd  or  endless,  than  the  common  method  of  comparing 
eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular  passages  in  them, 
and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  ment  upon  the 
whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledc^e  of  the  principal 
character  and  distinguished  excellence  of  each :  it  is  in  that  we 
are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the 
world  in  more  than  one  faculty :  and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in 
inverUion,  Virc^il  has  in  judgment.  Not  that  we  are  to  think 
Homer  wanted  judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent 
degree ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer  possessed 
•  larger  sharu  of  it :  each  of  these  great  authors  had  more  of  both 


Ihan  perhaps  any  man  besides,  and  are  only  said  to  have  less  in 
comparison  with  one  another.  Homer  was  the  greater  genius ; 
Virgil,  the  better  artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  Uie  man ;  in  the 
other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  and  transports  us  with  a  com- 
manding impetuosity ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty : 
Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a 
careful  magnificence :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches 
with  a  boundless  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with 
a  gentle  and  constant  stream.  When  we  behold  their  battles,  me- 
thinks  the  two  poets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate :  Homer, 
boundless  and  irresistible  as  Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and 
shines  more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases;  Virgil,  calmly 
daring  like  .^Sneas,  appears  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
action;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tranquillity. 
And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines.  Homer  seems  like  his 
own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the  hght- 
nings,  and  firing  the  heavens ;  Virgil,  Uke  the  same  power  in  his 
benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 


ROBERT  BLAIR.     1699—1746. 

RoBXBT  Buaa,  the  author  of  «The  6m ve,"  was  bom  in  1699.  But  few 
particulars  are  known  respecting  his  life.  After  receiving  a  liberal  educa* 
don,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  for  further  improyement,  and  in  1731  was 
ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  parish  of  Athelstaneibrd,  in  East  liOthian,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  terminated  by  a  fever,  in  1746, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

**The  eighteenth  century  has  produced  few  specimens  of  blank  verse  of  so 
powerful  and  simple  a  character  as  that  of  the  *  Grave.*  It  is  a  popular  poem, 
not  merely  because  it  is  religious,  but  because  its  language  and  imagery  are 
free,  natural,  and  picturesque.  In  the  eye  of  fiMtidious  criticism,  Blair  may  be 
a  homely  and  even  a  gloomy  poet ;  but  there  is  a  masculine  and  pronounced 
character  even  in  his  gloom  and  homeliness,  that  keeps  it  most  distinctly  apart 
fkom  either  drjmess  or  vulgarity.  His  style  pleases  us  like  the  powerful  ex- 
pression of  a  countenance  without  regular  beauty."  > 

THE   GRAVE. 

Whilst  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade^ 
Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage ; 
Their  aims  as  various  as  the  roads  they  take 
In  journeying  through  life ; — the  task  be  mine 
To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb ; 
Th'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 
These  travellers  meet — ^Thy  succors  I  implore, 
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Ctenud  King !  whose  potent  ann  saitaiiis 

The  keys  of  bell  and  death. — Hie  Greve-— dread  tfaSog  I 

Men  shirer  when  thou^rt  named.    Nature,  appall'd, 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  flrmnesB.— Ahl  how  dark 

Thy  k>ng^xtended  reabna,  and  ruefhl  wastes! 

Where  naught  bm  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  nii^^ 

Bark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infimt  sun 

Was  roird  together,  or  had  tried  his  beams 

Athwart  the  gloom  profounds 

NEATH-DIVIDBD   FRIBND6HIP8. 

InTidious  Grave  I  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  loTe  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one  1 
A  tie  more  stubborn  fu  than  nature's  band, 
^nendship  1  mjnterious  cement  of  the  soull 
Sweetener  of  life  I  and  solder  of  society ! 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  firom  me 
Far,  fiir  bvyond  what  I  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labors  of  thy  love. 
And  the  warm  efibrts  of  thy  gentle  heart, 
Anxious  to  please.    Oh !  when  my  fnend  ^od  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wander'd  heedless  on 
Hid  ftom  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  oowslip-cover'd  bank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood. 
Sweet  murmuring,  methought  the  shrill-tongued  thmsh 
Mended  his  song  of  love;  the  sooty  blackbird 
Mellow'd  his  pipe,  and  softened  every  note; 
Tlie  eglantine  smell'd  sweeter,  and  die  rose 
Assumed  a  dye  more  deep ;  whilst  every  flower 
Vied  with  its  feUow-plant  in  luxury 
Of  dress  1    Ok  1  then  the  longest  summer's  day 
Seem'd  too^  too  much  in  haste :  still,  the  full  heart 
Had  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 
Too  exquisite  to  last    Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance  I 

DBATBy  THB   GOOD  lfAN*8  PATH  TO  BTERMAL  JOT. 

Thrice  welcome  Death  I 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step. 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  mid 
On  the  long-wish'd-for  shore.    Prodigious  change  I 
Our  bane  tum'd  to  a  blessing  I    Death,  disarmed, 
Loses  his  fellness  quite ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out    Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace!    How  calm  his  exit  I 
Night^dews  fkll  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft 
Behold  him  I  in  the  evening  tide  of  lifb, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 

?f  imperoeived  degrees  he  wears  away; 
9%  Uke  die  SOD,  seems  larger  at  his  setdng) 
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High  in  his  fudi  and  hopes,  Icnk  how  ho  rcoche* 

Aflet  the  prize  in  view  I  and,  like  ■  bird 

Thai'*  harnpeHd,  itrugglei  hsrd  to  gel  awajrl 

Whiln  the  glad  gales  of  sighl  ate  wide  expanded 

To  le(  new  glorieB  in,  the  flrsl  fair  fruits 

Of  (be  isit-comiti|i  barveat    Tben,  oti,  then. 

Each  eanh-botn  joy  grows  vile,  or  disnppents, 

Sbninli  lo  a  thing  of  naught  I     Oh,  how  he  long* 

To  have  hi>  passport  sign'd,  and  be  dlimiaa'd ! 

Til  done — and  now  be's  happy  I    The  ^ad  wml 

Uai  not  a  wish  uncrowned.     E'en  the  lag  flesh 

Reits,  too,  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 

Id  beltet  haU;  never  lo  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain :  the  lime  dmws  od 

When  Dot  a  aingle  spot  i^  burial  eaith, 

Whether  on  land,  oi  in  Ihe  spadool  mil, 

Bui  must  give  back  ill  long-commilled  dtut 

Invinlalej  and  ^thfully  shall  iheea 

Make  up  the  full  account ;  not  the  least  atom 

Embezzled  or  mislaid  of  the  whole  lale. 

Each  sou!  shail  have  a  body  ready  furnish'd ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.     Henc«,  yo  profiino 

Ask  not  bow  Ihia  can  bsl    Snie  the  same  Powec 

That  rear'd  ibe  piece  al  first,  and  took  il  dnvm, 

Can  reassemble  the  (ooae  eoatter'd  parts, 

And  put  them  as  ihey  were.    Abnighly  God 

Hath  done  much  more :  nor  is  hii  arm  impair'd 

Through  length  of  days;  and  what  he  can,  ha  will; 

His  bitbtulneas  standi  boaud  to  see  it  done. 

When  the  dread  Iruinpci  sounds,  the  slumbering  dnit. 

Not  unatieniive  lo  the  call,  shall  wake  ; 

And  every  joint  potMU  iu  proper  pince. 

With  a  new  elegance  oflbrin  unknown 

To  its  tttst  Bisie.    Nor  shall  the  otuisoious  soul 

Uialake  iti  ponnei,  but  amidM  Ihe  crowd, 

Singling  its  other  hoU^  into  its  anna 

Shall  nuh,  with  all  th'  impadeuce  of  a  man 

That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  Jong  been  absent 

With  haste  nina  over  every  different  room. 

In  pain  to  aee  tlie  whole.     Thrice-happy  meelingi 

Nor  time,  nor  dfiith,  shall  ever  port  them  more, 

Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night; 
We  make  the  grnve  our  bed,  and  dicn  ore  gone! 

Thus,  al  Ihe  ahm  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  tome  lonely  brake 
Cowera  down,  and  dozes  till  Ihe  dawn  of  day, 
Then  clap*  his  well-Sedged  wings,  and  bean  awaf 
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JAMES  THOBISON.    1700—1748. 

Jajcxs  THOMtov,  the  author  of  <*  The  Seasons,"  was  the  son  of  a  Sooldi 
clergyman,  and  was  bom  in  the  jrear  1700.  After  completing  his  academio 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  upon  the  atndy  of  diti 
nity ;  but  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  the  Psalms  having  been  given,  by  the  pro* 
fessor  of  divinity,  to  the  class,  Thomson^s  exercise  was  in  so  i>oeticai  and 
figurative  a  style  as  to  astonish  all  who  heard  it  This  incident  made  him 
resolve  to  quit  divinity  for  poetry,  and,  after  some  time,  he  went  to  London, 
poor  and  friendless,  to  try  his  fortune,  with  the  manuscript  of  «*  Winter"  in 
his  pocket  It  was  with  difficulty  he  found  a  purchaser  for  it,  and  the  price 
given  was  trifling.  It  was  published  in  1726,  and  after  a  period  of  neglect,* 
was  admired  and  applauded,  and  a  number  o'f  editions  speedily  followed. 
His  «*  Siunmer"  appeared  in  1727,  «*  Spring"  in  1728,  and  «  Autamn''  in  1730. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Seasons,  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  on  his  return  employed  himself  in  die 
composition  of  his  various  tragedies,  and  his  poem  on  **  Liber^."  These  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  his  other  performances,  and  are  now  but  little  read.  In 
May,  1748,  he  finished  his  **  Castle  of  Indolence,"  upon  which  he  had  been 
laboring  for  years.  This  is  the  noblest  efibrt  of  his  genius.  *<  To  it,"  sajrs 
Campbell,  **  he  brought  not  only  the  full  nature,  but  the  perfoct  art  of  a  poet 
The  materials  of  that  exquisite  poem  are  derived  originally  firom  Tasso ;  bpt 
he  was  more  immediately  indebted  for  them  to  the  Faerie  Queene."  In- 
deed, of  all  the  imitations  of  Spenser,  it  is  the  most  spirited  and  beautiftil,  both 
for  its  moral,  poetical,  and  descriptive  power.  He  did  not  long  survive  i|B 
publication.  A  violent  oold,  through  inattention,  terminated  in  a  fever,  and 
carried  him  oft*  on  tiie  27th  of  August,  1748. 

In  nature  and  originality,  Thomson  is  superior  to  all  the  descriptive  poets 
except  Cowper,  and  few  poems  in  the  Ekiglish  language  have  been  more 
popular  than  the  **  Seasons."  **  It  b  almost  stale  to  remark,"  observes  Camp- 
bell, (*  the  beauties  of  a  poem  so  universally  felt;  the  truth  and  genial  interest 
with  which  he  carries  us  through  the  life  of  the  year;  the  harmony  of  succes* 
sion  which  he  gives  to  the  casual  phenomena  of  nature ;  his  pleasing  transi- 
tion from  native  to  foreign  scenery ;  and  the  soul  of  exalted  and  unfeigned 
benevolence  which  accompanies  his  prospects  of  the  creation.  It  is  but  equal 
justice  to  say  that,  amidst  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  the  *  Seasons,*  we  meet 
with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy  narrative,  and  unhappy  digression."' 

But  though  Thomson's  merits  as  a  descriptive  poet  are  of  the  first  order ; 
though  **  he  looks  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet,  and 
with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to  the  minute," 
yet  his  greatest  charm,  and  that  which  makes  him  so  popular  with  all  classes, 
is,  that  he  looks  also  with  a  heart  that  feels  for  all  mankind.  As  has  been 
well  said,  <*  lus  sympathies  are  universal."     His  touching  allnsioos  to  the  con- 


1  **  When  Thomson  pnbUshed  hla  •'Winter,'*  tt  lay  a  Ions  time  negleetad,  tBH  Mr.  Sptnee  nrnde  ho- 
norable mentfcmof  a  In  his  **  Odyssey,**  which,  becomtnf  ■  popnlar  book,  made  tbt  poem  onlTenaDy 
known.**—  WmHmn. 

*  ''Thomson  was  blessed  with  a  itronf  and  coplons  Ikney  t  he  hath  enrtdied  poetry  with  a  Tartot) 
of  new  and  original  Images,  which  he  painted  (Tom  nature  Itself  and  ftrom  his  own  acftoal  obserra 
tlons :  his  deserlpdons  have  thereftne  a  distinctness  and  truth  whleh  aie  otlerly  wmnttns  to  those 
of  poets  who  have  only  copied  flrom  each  oUier,  and  have  aever  looked  abroad  on  the  o^aets  them 
wiras."-  WmrtmU  Ftp*,  1.  41. 
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tkms  of  the  poor  and  suffering ;  to  the  hapless  state  of  biid  and  beast  in 
inter ;  the  description  of  the  peasant  perishing  in  the  snow ;  the  Siberian 
ila,  or  the  Arab  pilgrims,  all  are  marked  with  that  hnmanitjr  and  tme  feel- 
{  which  show  diat  the  poet*s  virtues  « formed  the  magio  of  his  song.** 
le  genuine  impulses  under  which  he  wrote,  he  has  expressed  in  one  noUe 
in  the  *(  Castle  of  Indolence :"— 

• 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  lace ; 
Yon  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave ; 
Of  fiuicy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  roe  bereave. 

THE    LOVES   OF   THE   BUUM. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad, 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmonions  seizes,  the  gay  troops  begin 
In  gallant  thought  to  plume  the  painted  wing, 
And  try  again  the  kmg-forgotten  strain, 
At  first  fiunvwarbled.    But  no  sooner  grows 
The  soA  infusion  prevalent  and  wide. 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  overflows 
In  music  unconfined.     Up-springs  the  lark. 
Shrill- voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom ; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.    Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  devry  nooisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.    The  thrush 
And  wood-lark,  o*er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  m  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  black -bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove : 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  fhrze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent    Join'd  to  these 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-spmng  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.    The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  akme, 
Aid  the  full  concert :  while  the  stock-dove  brea:hes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

lis  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love; 
That  e'en  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arts 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
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Try  erery  winning  way  inventiTe  knre 
Gmi  diotiUa,  and  in  ootulship  to  their  mates 
Poor  teth  their  little  souls. 

A  8UHJIER  SOBNK. 

Around  th'  a4joining  brook,  that  pnrls  along 
Tlie  Tocal  groTei  now  ftetting  o*er  a  rock, 
Now  scarcely  nooTing  throagh  a  reedy  pod, 
Now  starting  to  a  sadden  stream,  and  now 
Gently  difiiised  into  a  limpid  plain; 
A  various  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose; 
Rural  conftision !  on  the  grassy  bank 
Some  ruminating  lie :  while  others  stand 
Half  in  the  flood,  and,  often  bending,  sip 
The  ciroling  surftce.    In  the  middle  droops 
The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  ftont. 
Which  incomposed  he  shakes;  and  firom  his  sides 
The  troublous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail. 
Returning  stilL    Amid  his  sul^ects  sale, 
Slumbers  the  monarch-swain ;  his  careless  ann  ^ 

Thrown  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  snslain*d; 
Here  laid  his  scrq>,  with  wholesome  Tiands  fiU*d; 
There,  listening  oyery  nosse,  his  watchful  dog. 


A  TBUNDKR-flHOWXS. 

Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all ; 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  fiur  south,  eruptive  through  the  cknid ; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast. 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  Toioe. 
At  first,  heard  solenm  o^et  the  verge  of  heaven, 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awAil  burden  on  the  wind, 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds:  till  over  head  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide;  then  shuts, 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  aether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loosened  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  minglTng ;  peal  on  peal 
Crushed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

amm^  im, 

flUMMKR  KVBinifO* 

GonfessM  fiom  yonder  slow-extinguished  clood% 
All  ethor  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind;  and  then  a  deeper  still, 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  ckee  ibm  fine  oiHOoii,    A  ftesher  gate 
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to  wmTe  the  wood,  and  stir  the  ftreazn, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com; 
While  the  quail  clamors  ibr  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  this  hvaeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  yegetable  down 
Amusive  floatSL    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  naught  disdains :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seeds  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  meny-hearted ;  and  by  turns  relioTes 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brinuning  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  ' 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mix'd  anguish 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  sho¥m 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  o*er  many  a  panting  heigli^ 
And  valley  sunk  and  unfrequented ;  where 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fiury  people  throni^ 
In  various  game  and  revel^,  to  pass 
The  summer-night,  as  village  stories  telL 
But  fiir  about  they  wander  ftom  the  gmva 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  ibrtune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  die  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd:  whose  mournful  chambers  hold^ 
So  nigh^struok  fancy  dreams— the  yelling  ghost 
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Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs^ 
That,  like  creating  Nature,  lie  conoeal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  with  their  lavish  stocet 
Refresh  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes! 
O,  thou  pervading  Genius,  given  to  man, 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O,  lay  the  mountains  barel  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structures  to  th'  astonish'd  view  I 
Strip  ftom  the  branching  Alps  their  piiqr  load; 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds! 
Give  opening  Heamus  to  my  searching  eye, 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream  I 
O,  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north. 
The  DofUne  Hills,  through  Scandinavia  roll'd. 
The  fiirthest  Lapland  and  the  fhoen  main; 
From  lofly  Caucasus,  fiir-eeen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euadne  toil ; 
From  cold  Riphosan  Rooks,  which  the  wila  Ross 
Believes  the  stony  girdle  of  the  world ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapt  m  sttmn, 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods^ 
(^sweep  th'etamaloMnrsI    Hong  o'«r  tfaa  doflf^ 


That  ever  wotkB  beneath  his  sonnding  base, 
Bid  Atlaa,  propping  hearen,  as  poets  feign, 
His  subterranean  wonders  spread  1  unveil 
The  miny  cayems,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud-compelling  cllflb, 
And  of  the  bending  Mountains  of  the  Moon  1 
O'ertopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  earth, 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  from  the  radiant  timi 
Stretch'd  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unibld  1 
Atimmnng  goene  1    Behold !  the  gkxnns  disclose: 
I  see  the  rivers  in  their  infknt  beds  1 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them,  laboring  to  get  freel 

A  HAN   PXRI8BINO  IN  THE   8N0W8  OJt  WINTCH. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  fbul  and  fierce 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields,  the  twain 
0isaster*d  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain; 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray; 
Impatient  flouncing  tlirough  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  witli  the  thoughts  of  home;  the  thoughts  of  homa 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigor  fbrth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt    How  sinks  his  soull 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart! 
When  fbr  the  dusky  spot,  whk^h  fancy  Ibign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  Mraste, 
Far  fVom  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man: 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fiwt, 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o*er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  morb  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover*d  pits,  unfintiiomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent!  beyond  the  power  of  frost; 
Of  faithless  bogs;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and,  wl»t  is  land  unknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfVozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  f^sh  fbuntain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps ;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man— 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  fiiezids  unseen. 
In  vain  §at  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fiurblaaing,  and  the  veicment  warm| 
In  vain  his  Uttla  ohiklno,  peepii^  ont 


Into  the  mingUog  stonn,  demand  their  are. 
With  tears  of  artlees  innocence.    AJasl 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  ahall  he  beholdt 
Nor  frienids,  nor  sacred  home.    On  ereiy  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snow,  a  stiffened  cone— 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blaat 


THB  VARIOUS  BUWWWMIHQB  Df  WOimU 

Ahl  little  think  the  guy,  Ucentions  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel«  riot  waste ; 
Ahl  little  think  they,  while  they  danoe  along^ 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
Ai^  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  Ueed, 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  die  oop 
Of  baleflU  griej^  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  pover^.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ; 
Whence  *"mV*»^  headlong  from  the'height  of  iifis^ 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Ev'n  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  join'd. 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.    How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thought  find  mao 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thoiiwid  nameless  ills. 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  liib 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suflSaring^  and  of  ftte. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appalled, 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think; 
The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 
And  her  ^dde  wish  benevoienoe  dilate; 
And  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
RefininfT  still,  the  social  passions  work. 


■ORAL  or  THS  8KA80N8. 

lis  done)— Dread  Winter  spreads  his  biteet  gtooois^ 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  oanqiiar*d  yaai. 
How  dead  tha  Ta0aVd»i»kiB9dom  Iia«! 
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How  dumb  the  tuneful !  honor  wide  extends 

His  desolate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man  1 

See  here  thy  pictured  life ;  pass  some  few  yearsi 

Thy  flowering  Spring,  thy  Summer's  ardent  strength 

Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  las^ 

And  shuts  the  scene.    Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greamessf  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness  1  those  longings  after  &me1 

Those  restless  caresf  those  busy  bustling  daysf 

Those  gaynqpent,  festiye  nights  f  those  veering  tfaoui^ta. 

Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  lifel 

All  now  are  vamsh*d  I    Virtue  sole  survives, 

Immortal,  never-fiuling  fKend  of  man. 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.    And  see ! 

rris  come,  the  glorious  mom  I  the  second  birth 

Of  heaven  and  earth !  Awakening  Nature  hears 

The  new'creating  word,  and  starts  to  life. 

In  every  heightened  form,  from  pain  and  death 

For  ever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme, 

Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 

Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 

To  reason's  eye  refined,  clears  up  apace. 

Te  vainly  wise  I  ye  blind  presumptuous  1  now, 

Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

And  Wisdom  oft  arraigned :  see  now  the  eanse, 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived. 

And  died,  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 

In  lifo  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 

In  starving  solitude  1  while  luxury, 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thoughl— 

To  form  unreal  wants:  why  heaven-bom  tnidi, 

And  moderation  &ir,  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  superstition's  scourge :  why  licensed  pain, 

That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  fbe, 

Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distressed ! 

Te  noble  f^wl  who  here  unbending  stand 

Beneath  lifb's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while. 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more : 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pasi^ 

And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  alL 

HTMN  ON  THS   IBA80N8. 

These,  as  &ey  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  fliU  of  thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields;  the  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  fbrest  smiles : 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  oomes  thy  gkny  in  the  Sommer  months^ 
With  Ugfat  and  hMt  niUfttt.    Thmfliyssiii 
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Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  J^v; 
And  oft  thy  Toice  in  dread^  thunder  speak*-— 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  ere, 
By  brooks  and  groves  in  hoUow-whispering  galeti 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined, 
And  spreads  a  oommon  feast  for  all  that  lires. 
In  Winter  awftd  thou  1  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o*er  tempest  roll*d, 
Migestic  darkness  I    On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidst  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  nortiieni  blsust 

Mjrsterious  round!  what  sldll,  what  force  diTine, 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear  1  a  simple  train, 
Yet  so  delightful  mix*d,  with  such  kind  azl^ 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined; 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  raTish  stilL 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  gaxe, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  steaming  dieooe 
The  fair  profusion  that  overspreads  ib»  spring; 
Flings  ftom  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day; . 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth. 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  hfb. 

Namre,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  ihe  spacious  temple  of  die  sky, 
In  adoration  join;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  songl    To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales, 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  ftesfaness  breathet 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms! 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afiur. 
Who  shake  th*  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th'  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  yon  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profbnnd ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  masse 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  m^Jestks  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise,— whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fkU. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fhiits,  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,— whose  sun  exalts. 
Whose  breath  perflunes  you,  and  whose  pencil  points^ 
Ye  forests,  bend ;  ye  harvests,  wave  to  I&n; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  efluse  your  mildest  beamsi 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
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Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
Great  touice  of  day!  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide, 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
On  nature  write  with  erery  beam  His  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls :  be  hushed  the  prostrate  world; 
While  cloud  to  clond  returns  the  solenm  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills;  ye  mossy  rocks, 
Betain  the  sound;  the  broad  re^ionsive  low, 
Te  valleys,  raise ;  lor  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 
And  his  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  wUl  come. 
Te  woodlands,  aU  awake :  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves;  and  when  the  restless  day, 
Expiring,  lajrs  tibe  warbling  world  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds  1  sweet  Phikxnela,  charm 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  IB»  praisei 
Yo chiefl  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles; 
At  once  the  bead,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  bynml  in  swarming  cities  vasl^ 
Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breiJcing  dear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  bass ; 
And,  as  eadi  mingling  flame  increases  each, 
In  one  united  ardor  rise  to  heaven. 
Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  ttaude. 
And  find  a  fime  in  every  aacred  grove, 
There  let  the  shepherd^s  flute,  the  virgin^s  lay. 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet  s  lyre^ 
Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons  as  they  roll. 
For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  my 
Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams. 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east- 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fimcy  paint  no  more^ 
And,  dead  to  joy,  ftirget  my  heart  to  beat 

Should  &te  command  me  to  the  ftrthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes. 
Rivers  unknown  to  song— where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setdng  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantks  isles,  *tiB  naught  to  me: 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full; 
And  where  Ha  vital  spreads,  there  must  be  joj. 
When  e*en  at  last  the  solenm  hoar  shall  corner 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  fUture  worlds, 
I  cheerful  wUl  obey;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.    I  cannot  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  aionnd. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  nrogressioo.— But  I  lose 
Myself  in  ffim,  hi  Light  inefSU)lel 
Come,  then,  expressive  silence^  muse  his  praise 
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FROM   THE   "CA8TLS   OF   IMDOLXNOB. 

O  mortal  man,  who  Uyest  here  by  Idl, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  erer  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  latei 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fiut  by  a  river^s  side. 
With  woody  hill  o*er  hill  encompass'd  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  finmd. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 
And  there,  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Half  prank'd  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  e'en  fbr  play. 

Was  naught  around  but  images  of  rest; 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed;  and  beds  of  pleasant  greeoi 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  p]ay*d, 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  die  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Join'd  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills. 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  ibrest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  jrblent  inoHned  all  to  sleep. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  stiU, 
From  all  the  roads  of  eardi  that  pass  thereby; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighboring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  fldse  they  hung^ 
Tmolten  with  his  siren  melody ; 
While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  Wb  hand  he  flung; 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  temptiiig  verses  sung  * 

**Beholdl  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  beholdl 
See  all  but  man  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gay : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfbld. 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  Mqrl 
What  youthftd  biide  can  equal  her  mmj^ 
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Who  ean  with  her  ibr  easjr  pleasure  vie  1 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  bahny  gales  to  fiy, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

**  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats  1  that  ftom  the  flowering  dioni, 
Hynm  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  kn^ 
Such  grateftil  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough  nor  sow,  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
£*er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove; 
Tet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  Mniles  akmg  the  vale. 

*  Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  liib 
Push  hard  up  hill;  but  as  the  fiulhest  steep 
Tou  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mi^ty  sweefi^ 
And  hurls  your  labors  to  the  valley  deep. 
For  ever  vain;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Tour  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  ihll  delight;  oh  oome,  ye  weary  wii^rts,  to  me! 

**  With  me  jou  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn, 
To  pass  the  joyons  day  in  various  stoonds; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fown, 
And  sell  fiur  honor  for  some  paltry  pounds; 
Or  throu^  the  dty  take  your  dirty  rounds. 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  baas,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

*'No  cooks,  with  me,  to  mstio  labor  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear: 
To  tardy  swain  no  shriU-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear; 
No  hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blaeksmidi  foar ; 
No  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  nusery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art 

*What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  stonn; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition^s  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deibnn. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  woimf 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breeaes  stmy 
ioross  th*  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them  still  moM  gay. 


*Tlie  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose; 
They  hat»  to  JBii^  in  tfa«  filthy  fti^ ; 


Where  the  soul  stmn,  and  gmdml  rancor  grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  fiom  peevish  daf  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fidreit  ray, 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore, 
From  a  hase  world  at  last  haTe  stolen  away : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  CumEefin  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  nerer  knew  befiwe. 

*  Oh,  grioTOus  folly  I  to  heap  up  estate, 
Losing  the  days  yoa  see  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fiite. 
And  gives  di'  nntasted  portion  you  have  won. 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wreloh  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtaixk" 
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Isaac  Watts,  whose  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet  is  as  wide 
as  the  world  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Southampton  on  the  17th  of  July,  1074. 
At  the  age  of  but  four  years  he  began  to  study  the  Latin  language;  but  aa  he 
was  a  "  dissenter**  ftom  the  **  established"  church,  he  could  not  look  forward 
to  an  education  in  either  of  the  great  universities,  and  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  be  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  who  had 
charge  of  an  academy  in  London.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  returned  to  his 
fiuher^s  house,  and  spent  two  years  in  studying  for  the  ministry.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  to  reside  with 
him  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  remained  with  him  five  years,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  en- 
tering, during  the  last  year,  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  1698  he  was  chosen  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent church  in  Southampton,  and  on  his  death,  1702,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed hinL  Soon  after  entering  upon  his  office  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
illness,  ftom  which  he  but  very  slowly  recovered.  In  1712  he  was  again 
seized  with  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  so  long  continuance,  diat  it  left  him  in  a 
feeble  state  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  this  state  he  found  in  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 
ney  a  friend  such  as  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  This  gentleman  received 
him  into  his  own  house,  where  he  remained  an  inmate  of  the  fimiily  for  thirty^ 
stz  yearif  that  is,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  where  he  was  treated  the  whole  time 
with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that 
respect  could  dictate.^  Here  hie  devoted  all  the  time  that  his  health  would 
aUow  to  the  composition  of  his  various  works,  and  to  his  official  functions , 
and  when  increasing  weakness  compelled  him  to  relinquish  both,  his  congre- 
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gation  would  not  accept  his  resignation,  bnt,  while  the j  elected  anodier  pat* 
tor,  continued  to  him  the  salary  he  had  been  accustomed  to  reoeiye.  On  die 
25th  of  November,  1748,  without  a  pain  or  a  struggle,  this  great  and  good  man 
breadied  his  last* 

In  his  literary  character,  Dr.  Watts  may  be  considered  as  a  poet,  a  phikMO* 
pher,  and  a  theologian.  As  a  poet,  if  he  takes  not  the  very  first  rank  in  the 
imaginative,  the  creative,  or  the  sublime,  he  has  attained  what  the  greatest 
might  well  envy^ — a  universality  of  fame.  He  is  emphatically  the  classic 
poet  of  the  religious  world,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  His 
version  of  the  Psalms,  his  three  books  of  Hynms,  and  his  **  Divine  Songs  fot 
Children,**  have  been  more  read  and  committed  to  memory,  have  exerted 
more  holy  influences,  and  made  more  lasdng  impressions  for  good  upon  the 
faoman  heart,  and  have  called  forth  more  fervent  aspirations  for  the  joys  and 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  than  the  productions  of  amjf  ether  poet— perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  to  say  than  all  othzb  poets,  (the  sacred  bards  of 
course  excepted,)  living  or  dead. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  has  the  rare  merit  of  always  being  practically  useful, 
especially  in  the  education  of  youth.  His  **  Logic,  or  Right  use  of  Reason," 
was  fbr  a  long  time  a  text-book  in  the  English  Universities ;  and  of  his  **  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,"  no  happier  eulogium  can  be  given  than  that  by  Dr. 
Johnson:'  <*Few  books,"  says  the  sage,  "have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  this ;  and  whoever  has  the  care  of  instmoting  others 
may  be  charged  with  deticiency  if  this  book  is  not  recommended." 

As  a  theologian,  the  compositions  of  Watts  are  very  numerous,  and  **  eveiy 
page,"  says  Dr.  Ihake,  **  displays  his  unaffected  piety,  the  purity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  great  goodness  of  his  heart 
The  style  of  all  his  works  is  perspicuous,  correct,  and  frequently  elegant ;  and 
happily  fbr  mankind,  his  labors  have  been  translated  and  dispersed  with  a 
seal  thar.  does  honor  to  human  nature ;  for  there  are  probably  few  persons 
who  have  studied  the  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  without  a  wish  for  improvement  j 
without  an  efifort  to  become  wiser  or  better  members  of  society." 

A   SUMMER  BTBNINO. 

How  fine  has  the  day  t>een,  how  bright  was  the  sun, 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  run. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun, 

And  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain ! 
But  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west. 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best ; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest. 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 

1  When  he  was  ataDOit  worn  out  bj  biB  Inflrmttlea,  he  obeenred.  In  ft  oonvemUoB  wlUi  ft  frteni, 
■he  renembered  an  afed  inlaleter  wed  to  my  that  the  moat  leaned  aad  knowtns  ChrMlBa^ 
I  they  eome  to  dta^  have  only  the  eame  phdn  promlMe  of  the  Ooapel  tor  their  aoppoit  aa  the 
and  anteamed.**  xSot"  aald  Watta,  •«Iflndlt  R  to  the  plain  pconleee  oT  the  Ooapel  thai 
are  Bay  rapport;  and  I  htoee  OodUiey  are  plain  pnnalaea,  and  do  not  require  BoohMbor  and: 
uMderrfend  them,  tor  I  can  do  nothing  now  hot  look  Into  my  BIMe  iar  eome  pwiitoa  to 
and  ttre  npon  that.** 

S  **He  w  one  of  Uw  ttw  poeta,"  aaya  Dr.  Johnaon,  **wlth  whom  yooth 
aaMy  pleaeed;  and  happy  wUl  be  that  reader  whoee  mind  to  dlepoeed,  by  hto  Teraee  er  hie 
eoyy  hto  benorolenee  to  man  and  hto  lewnce  to  Ood.**    Bead— hto  Llii  la 
•a  LMb-MeMlr, -qr  lonthey-MeaMln,  by 
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Just  such  is  the  Christian ;  hit  coorae  he  begins, 
Like  the  sun  in  «  mist,  when  he  mourns  fyt  his  sins, 
And  melts  into  tears ;  then  he  breaks  oat  and  shines, 

And  tmyeb  his  heavenly  way: 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race. 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 

THK   ROSE. 

How  fiur  is  the  rose !  what  a  beantifiil  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  and  Mayl 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fiuie  in  an  hour, 

And  they  vrither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerfiil  virtue  to  boast. 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colors  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield  I 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  loee ; 

But  all  our  Ibnd  cares  to  preserve  them  is  vain, 
Time  kills  them  as  last  as  he  goes. 

Then  111  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty. 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fiule ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well  doing  my  da^; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  Pm  dead. 


FEW   HAPPT   HATCHES. 

Say,  mighty  Love,  and  teach  my  song 
To  whom  thy  sweetest  joys  belong ; 

And  who  the  happy  pairs 
Whose  yielding  hearts,  and  joining  hands. 
Find  blessings  twisted  with  their  bands. 

To  soften  all  their  cares. 

Not  the  wild  herd  of  nymphs  and  swains 
That  thoughtless  fly  into  thy  chains. 

As  custom  leads  the  way: 
If  there  be  bliss  without  design. 
Ivies  and  oaks  may  grow  and  twine, 

And  be  as  blest  as  they. 

Not  sordid  souls  of  earthy  mould. 
Who  drawn  by  kindred  charms  of  gold 

To  dull  embraces  move : 
So  two  rich  mountains  of  Peru 
May  rush  to  wealthy  marriage  too^ 

And  make  a  world  of  love. 

Not  the  mad  tribe  that  hell  inspvet 
Who  wanton  flames;  those  raging  flrw 
The  purer  bliss  destroy: 
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On  iEtna*t  top  let  Furies  wed. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  dress  the  bed 
T*  improve  the  burning  joy. 

Nor  the  dull  pairs  whose  marble  forms 
None  of  the  melting  passions  warms, 

Can  mingle  hearts  and  hands : 
Logs  of  green  wood  that  quench  the  ooals 
Are  married  just  like  Stoic  souls, 

With  osiers  for  their  bands. 

Not  minds  of  melancholy  strain, 
Still  silent,  or  that  still  oomplain, 

Can  the  dear  bondage  bless: 
As  well  may  heavenly  ooneens  spring 
From  two  old  lutes  with  ne'er  a  stringy 

Or  none  besides  the  bass. 

Nor  can  the  soft  enchantments  hold 
Two  jarring  souls  of  angry  mould, 

The  rugged  and  the  keen : 
Samson's  young  foxes  might  as  well 
In  bonds  of  cheerlUl  wedlock  dwell, 

With  firebrands  tied  between. 

Nor  let  the  cruel  fetters  bind 
A  gentle  to  a  savage  mind ; 

For  Love  abhors  the  sight: 
Loose  the  fierce  tiger  from  the  deer. 
For  native  rage  and  native  iear 

Rise  and  forbid  delight 

Two  kindest  souls  alone  must  meet ; 
Tis  firiendship  makes  the  bondage  sweeli 

And  feeds  their  mutual  loves : 
Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone. 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. 


LOOKING  VPWAXD. 

Tlie  heavens  invite  mine  eye. 
The  stars  salute  me  round ; 

Father,  I  blush,  I  mourn  to  lie 
Thus  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

Afy  wanner  spirits  move. 
And  make  attempts  to  fly; 

I  wish  akHid  for  wings  of  love 
To  raise  me  swift  and  high 

Beyond  those  crystal  vaults, 
And  all  their  sparkling  balls; 

They're-  but  the  porches  to  thy  oouit^ 
Aiid  p«inting»  on  thy  vnXUL 
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Vain  world,  fiirewell  to  jrou; 

Heaven  is  my  native  air: 
I  bid  my  friends  a  short  adieu, 

Impatient  to  be  there. 

I  feel  my  powers  released 
From  their  old  fleshy  olod; 

Fair  guardian,  bear  me  up  in  hat te^ 
And  set  me  near  my  God. 


8EBKINO   A   DXYINE   CALM  IN   A   RESTLESS  \lrORLD. 

Eternal  mind,  who  rul'st  the  fiites 
Of  dying' realms  and  rising  states, 

With  one  unchanged  decree; 
While  we  admire  thy  fast  affiurt. 
Say,  can  our  little  trifling  carat 

Afford  a  smile  to  theet 

Thou  scatterest  honors,  crowns,  and  0old : 
We  fly  to  seize,  and  fight  to  ho^ 

The  bubbles  and  the  ore : 
So  emmets  struggle  for  a  grain; 
So  boys  their  petty  wars  maintain 

For  shells  upon  the  shore. 

Here  a  vain  man  his  sceptre  breaks, 
The  next  a  broken  sceptre  takes, 

And  warriors  win  and  kme ; 
This  rolling  world  will  never  stand, 
Plunder'd  and  snatch'd  from  hand  to  handt 

As  power  decays  or  grows^ 

£arth*s  but  an  atom :  greedy  aworda 
Carve  it  among  a  thousand  lords ; 

And  yet  they  can't  agree : 
Let  greedy  swords  still  flght  and  slmy; 
I  can  be  poor ;  but,  Lord,  I  pray 

To  sit  and  smile  with  thee. 


LAUKCHINO  INTO   ETBRNITT. 

It  was  a  brave  attempt  I  adventurous  he 
Who  in  the  first  ship  broke  the  unknown 
And,  leaving  his  dear  native  shores  behind, 
Trusted  his  life  to  the  licentious  wind. 
I  see  the  siuging  brine:  the  tempest  raves: 
He  on  a  pine-plank  rides  across  the  waves, 
Exulting  on  ^e  edge  of  thousand  gaping  graret 
He  steers  the  winged  boat,  and  shifts  the  sails, 
Conquers  the  flood,  and  manages  the  gales. 

Such  is  the  soul  that  leaves  this  mortal  land. 
Fearless  when  the  great  Master  gives  command. 
Death  is  the  storm :  she  smiles  to  hear  it  roar. 
And  bids  the  tempest  waft  her  from  the  shore: 
Then  with  a  skilful  helm  she  sweeps  the 
And  maimges  the  raging  siorm  with  eMe; 
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Her  fldth  can  govern  death ;  she  spreads  her  wings 

Wide  to  the  wind,  and  as  she  sails  she  sings, 

And  loses  by  degrees  the  sight  of  mortal  things. 

As  the  shores  lessen,  so  her  joys  arise, 

The  waves  roll  gentler,  and  the  tempest  dies ; 

Now  vast  eternity  fills  all  her  sight 

She  floats  on  the  broad  deep  with  infinite  delight, 

The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  bright 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS   RELATING   TO   OUR   IDEAS. 

Direction  I. — Furnish  yourselves  with  a  rich  variety  if 
ideas  i  acquaint  yourselves  with  things  ancient  and  moaeni; 
things  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things  domestic  and  national ; 
things  of  your  native  land  and  of  foreign  countries ;  things  pr^ 
9ent,  past,  and  future ;  and,  above  all,  be  well  acquainted  with 
Qod  and  yourselves ;  learn  animal  nature,  and  the  woridngs  of 
your  own  spirits. 

The  way  of  attaining  such  an  extensive  treasure  of  ideas  is, 
with  diligence  to  apply  yourself  to  read  the  best  books  ;  conyerse 
with  the  most  knowing  and  the  wisest  of  men,  and  endeayor  to 
improve  by  every  person  in  whose  company  you  are ;  sufier  no 
hour  to  pass  away  in  a  lazy  idleness,  in  impertinent  chattering,  or 
useless  trifles:  visit  other  cities  and  countries  when  you  have 
seen  your  own,  under  the  care  of  one  who  can  teach  you  to  profit 
by  travelling,  and  to  make  wise  observations ;  indulge  a  just  curi- 
osity in  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature ;  search  into  things 
yourselves,  as  well  as  learn  them  from  others ;  be  acquainted  with 
men  as  well  as  books ;  learn  all  things  as  much  as  you  can  at  first 
hand ;  and  let  as  many  of  your  ideas  as  possible  be  the  represen- 
tations of  things,  and  not  merely  the  representations  of  other  men's 
ideas :  thus  your  soul,  like  some  noble  building,  shall  be  richly 
furnished  with  original  paintings,  and  not  with  mere  copies. 

Direction  II. — Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  that 
treasure  of  ideas  which  you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready 
to  let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  and  labor  be  taken  to 
^  them  upon  the  memory. 

And  more  especially  let  those  ideas  be  laid  up  and  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  which  are  most  directly  suited,  either  to 
your  eternal  welfare  as  a  Christian,  or  to  your  particular  station 
and  profession  in  this  life ;  for  though  the  former  rule  recom- 
mends a  universal  acquaintance  with  things,  yet  it  is  but  a  more 
general  and  superficial  knowledge  that  is  required  or  expected  of 
any  man,  in  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  business ; 
but  it  is  necessary  you  should  have  a  more  particular  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  those  things  that  refer  to  your  peculiar 
province  and  duty  in  this  life,  or  your  happiness  in  another. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  amve  at  any  de<^p,  solid,  or 
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raluabld  knowledge  in  any  science  or  any  business  of  life,  because 
hey  are  perpetually  fluttering  over  the  surface  of  things  in  a 
various  and  wandering  search  of  infinite  vaciety ;  ever  hearing, 
"eading,  or  asking  after  something  new,  but  impatient  of  any 
abor  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  ideas  they  have  gained.  Their 
louls  may  be  compared  to  a  looking-glass,  that,  wheresoever  you 
;urn  it,  it  receives  the  images  of  all  objects,  but  retains  none. 

In  order  to  preserve  your  treasure  of  ideas  and  the  knowledge 
jTou  have  gained,  pursue  these  advices,  especially  in  your  younger 
fears. 

1.  BecoUcet  evert/  day  the  things  you  have  seen^  or  heard^  or 
ready  which  may  have  made  any  adcfition  to  your  understanding: 
read  the  writings  of  God  and  men  %vith  diligence  and  perpetual 
reviews :  be  not  fond  of  hastening  to  a  new  hook,  or  a  new  chap- 
ter,  till  you  have  well  fixed  and  established  in  your  mind  what 
was  useful  in  the  last :  make  use  of  your  memory  in  this  manner* 
md  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual  improvement  of  it, 
irhile  you  take  care  not  to  load  it  to  excess. 

2.  Talk  over  the  things  which  you  have  seen,  heard,  or  learnt f 
with  some  proper  acquaintance;  this  will  make  a  fresh  impres- 
sion upon  your  memory ;  and  if  you  have  no  fellow  student  at 
band,  none  of  equal  rank  with  yourselves,  tell  it  over  to  any  of 
your  acquaintance,  where  you  can  do  it  with  propriety  and  de- 
cency;  and  whether  they  learn  any  thing  by  it  or  no,  your  own 
repetition  of  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  yourself:  and  this  prac- 
tice also  will  furnish  you  with  a  variety  of  words  and  copious 
language,  to  express  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions. 

8.  Qnnmit  to  writing  some  of  the  most  considerable  improve- 
meriit  which  you  daily  make,  at  least  such  hints  as  may  recall 
them  again  to  your  mind,  when  perhaps  they  are  vanished  and 
lost.  At  the  end  of  every  week,  or  month,  or  year,  you  may  re- 
view your  remarks  for  these  two  reasons :  First,  to  judge  of  your 
own  improvement,  when  you  shall  find  that  many  of  your  younger 
collections  are  either  weak  and  trifling ;  or  if  they  are  just  and 
proper,  yet  they  are  grown  now  so  familiar  to  you,  that  you  will 
thereby  see  your  own  advancement  in  knowledge.  And  in  the 
next  place  what  remarks  you  find  there  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
servation, you  may  note  them  with  a  marginal  star,  instead  of 
transcribing  them,  as  being  worthy  of  your  second  year's  review, 
when  the  others  are  neglected. 

To  shorten  somethinfif  of  this  labor,  if  the  books  which  you  read 
are  your  own,  mark  with  a  pen,  or  pencil,  the  most  considerable 
things  in  them  which  you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you  may 
read  that  book  the  second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble,  by  your 
eye  running  over  the  paragraphs  which  your  pencil  has  noted,  ^l 
is  bat  a  f  ery  weak  objjeetion  against  this  pritcticei  to  say,  I  ihaA 
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spoil  my  book ;  for  I  persuade  myself  that  you  did  nol  buy  it  as 
a  bookseller,  to  sell  it  again  for  gain,  but  as  a  scholar  to  improre 
your  mind  by  it ;  and  if  the  mind  be  improved,  your  advantage 
18  abundant,  though  your  book  yield  less  money  to  your  ezecuton. 

Lofk,  or  Tkt  Jtltkt  Urn  ^  Jtaaa,  t. 
RULRS   OF   UfPROVBMENT   BY   CONVERSATION. 

1.  If  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  convtrBolion^  it  is  a 
great  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  persons  toUer  than  our^ 
selves.  It  is  a  piece  of  useful  advice,  therefore,  to  get  the  favor 
of  their  conversation  frequently',  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
allow :  and  if  they  happen  to  be  a  little  reserved,  use  all  oUiging 
methods  to  draw  out  of  them  what  may  increase  your  own  know- 
kdge. 

2.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  a  merchant  or  a  soh 
lor^  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic^  a  milkmaid  or  a  spinster^  lead  them 
into  a  discourse  of  the  matters  of  their  own  peculiar  province  or 
profession;  for  every  one  knows,  or  should  Know,  his  own  busi> 
ness  best.  In  this  sense  a  common  mechanic  is  wiser  than  a  phi- 
losopher. By  this  means  you  may  gain  some  improvement  in 
knowledge  from  every  one  you  meet. 

3.  Confine  not  yourself  always  to  one  sort  of  company^  or  to 
persons  of  the  same  party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of  learning, 
religion,  or  the  civil  life,  lest  if  you  should  happen  to  be  nursed 
up  or  educated  in  e^irly  mistake,  you  should  be  confirmed  and 
established  in  the  same  mistake,  by  conversing  only  with  persons 
of  the  same  sentiments.  A  free  and  genersu  conversation  with 
men  of  very  various  countries  and  of  difierent  parties,  opinions, 
and  practices,  (so  far  as  it  may  be  done  safely,)  is  of  excellent  use 
to  undeceive  us  in  many  wrong  judgments  which  we  may  have 
framed,  and  to  lead  us  into  juster  thoughts. 

4.  In  mixed  company^  among  acquaintance  and  strangers, 
endeavor  to  learn  something  from  all.  Be  swift  to  hear,  but  be 
cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray  your  ignorance,  and  per- 
haps ofiend  some  of  those  who  are  present  too. 

5.  Believe  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from  persons 
much  below  yourself.  We  are  all  short-sighted  creatures ;  out 
views  are  also  narrow  and  limited ;  we  oflen  see  but  one  side  of 
a  matter,  and  do  not  extend  our  sight  far  and  wide  enough  to  reach 
every  thing  that  has  a  connection  with  the  thing  we  talk  of:  tpe 
see  but  in  part,  and  know  but  in  part,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  form  not  right  conclusions,  because  we  do  not  survey  the  whole 
of  any  subject  or  argument. 

6.  To  make  conversation  more  valuable  and  useful,  whether  it 
lie  in  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  among  persons  of  the  same  or 
of  different  sexes,  after  the  necessary  salutations  are  finished,  and 
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the  stream  of  common  talk  begins  to  hesitate,  or  runs  flat  and  loWf 
let  some  one  person  take  a  book  which  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
whole  company,  and  by  common  consent  let  him  read  in  it  ten 
lines,  or  a  paragraph  or  two,  or  a  few  pages,  till  some  word  or 
sentence  gives  an  occasion  for  any  of  the  company  to  ofler  a 
thoufi^ht  or  two  relating  to  that  subject.  Interruption  of  the  reader 
should  be  no  blame,  for  conversation  is  the  business ;  whether  it 
be  to  confinn  what  the  author  says,  or  to  improve  it ;  to  enlarge 
upon  or  to  correct  it ;  to  object  against  it,  or  to  ask  any  question 
that  is  akin  to  it ;  and  let  every  one  that  pleases  add  his  opimon 
and  promote  the  conversation.  When  the  discourse  sinks  again, 
or  diverts  to  trifles,  let  him  that  reads  pursue  the  page,  and  read 
on  further  paragraphs  or  pages,  till  some  occasion  is  given  by 
a  word  or  sentence  for  a  new  discourse  to  be  started,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  freedom.  Such  a  method  as  this  would  pre- 
vent the  houra  of  a  visit  from  runnincr  all  to  waste ;  and  by  this 
means,  even  among  scholars,  they  will  seldom  find  occasion  for 
that  too  just  and  bitter  reflection,  /  Iiave  lost  my  time  in  the  eomr 
pony  of  the  learned. 

By  such  practice  as  this,  young  ladies  may  very  honorably  and 
agreeably  improve  their  hours :  while  one  applies  herself  to  read- 
ing, the  others  employ  their  attention,  even  among  the  various 
artifices  of  the  needle ;  but  let  all  of  them  make  their  occasional 
remarks  or  inquiries.  This  will  guard  a  great  deal  of  that  pre* 
cious  time  from  modish  trifling  impertinence  or  scandal,  which 
might  otherwise  aflbrd  matter  for  painful  repentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general ;  whensoever  it  lies  in  your  power 
to  lead  the  conversation,  let  it  he  directed  to  some  provable  paint 
of  knowledge  or  practice,  so  far  as  may  be  done  with  decency ; 
and  let  net  the  discourse  and  the  hours  be  suflered  to  run  loose 
without  aim  or  desi^ :  and  when  a  subject  is  started,  pass  not 
hastily  to  another,  before  you  have  brought  the  present  theme  or 
discourse  to  some  tolerable  issue,  or  a  joint  consent  to  drop  it. 

7.  Attend  with  sincere  diligence  while  any  one  of  the  company 
is  declaring  his  sense  of  the  question  proposed;  hear  the  argu- 
ment with  patience,  though  it  differ  ever  so  much  from  your 
sentiments,  for  you  yourself  are  very  desirous  to  be  heard  with 
patience  by  others  who  differ  from  you.  Let  not  your  thoughts 
be  active  and  busy  all  the  while  to  And  out  something  to  contra 
diet,  and  by  what  means  to  oppose  the  speaker,  especially  in  mai- 
ten  which  are  not  brought  to  an  issue.  This  is  a  frequent  ana 
nnhappy  temper  and  practice.  You  should  rather  be  intent  and 
solicitous  to  take  up  the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  speaker,  zealous 
to  seize  and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  discourse ;  nor  yet 
should  you  want  courage  to  oppose  where  it  is  necessary ;  but  let 
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your  modesty  and  patience,  and  a  friendly  temper,  be  as 
flpicuous  as  your  zeal. 

8.  As  you  should  carry  about  \inth  you  a  constant  and  smoers 
sense  of  your  own  ignorance,  80  you  ihould  not  be  cfrmA  ikm 
ashamed  to  confess  this  ignorance,  by  taking  all  proper  oppofftn* 
nities  to  ask  and  inquire  for  farther  information ;  whether  it  be 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  the  nature  of  a  thing,  the  reason  of  a  pto- 
position,  or  the  custom  of  a  nation.  Never  remain  in  ignorance 
for  want  of  asking. 

0.  Be  not  too  forward^  especially  in  the  younger  part  of  life,  to 
determine  any  question  iji  coinpany  vnth  an  infmlible  andperemp* 
tory  sentence,  nor  speak  with  assuming  airs,  and  with  a  decisive 
tone  of  voice.  A  young^  man  in  the  presence  of  his  elders  should 
rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  for  the  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful  proposition ; 
and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  propose  your  thoughts  rather 
in  way  of  inquiry. 

10.  As  you  may  sometimes  raise  inquiries  for  your  own  in- 
struction and  improvement,  and  draw  out  the  learning,  wisdcxn, 
and  fine  sentiments  of  your  friends,  who  perhaps  may  be  too  re- 
served or  modest ;  so  at  other  times,  if  you  perceive  a  person  un- 
skilful in  the  matter  of  debate,  you  may,  by  questions  aptly 
proposed  in  the  Socratic  method,  lead  bim  into  a  clearer  know- 
ledge of  the  subject :  then  you  become  his  instructor,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  not  appear  to  make  yourself  his  superior. 

11.  T€ike  heed  of  affecting  always  to  shine  in  company  above 
the  rest,  and  to  display  the  riches  of  your  own  understanding  or 
your  oratory,  as  though  you  would  render  yourself  admirabk  to 
all  that  are  present.  This  is  seldom  well  taken  in  polite  com- 
pany ;  much  less  should  you  use  such  forms  of  speech  as  would 
insinuate  the  ignorance  or  dulness  of  those  with  whom  you  con- 
verse. 

12.  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conversation,  and  especially  out 
of  all  learned  and  intellectual  conference,  every  thing  that  tends 
to  provoke  passion,  or  raise  a  fire  in  the  blood.  Let  no  sharp 
language,  no  noisy  exclamation,  no  sarcasms  or  biting  jests  be 
heard  among  you  ;  no  perverse  or  invidious  conseouences  be 
drawn  from  each  other's  opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  person. 
All  these  things  are  enemies  to  friendship,  and  the  ruin  of  free 
conversation.  The  impartial  search  of  truth  requires  all  calmness 
and  serenity,  all  temper  and  candor ;  mutual  instruction  can  never 
be  attained  in  the  midst  of  passion,  pride,  and  clamor,  unless  we 
suppose,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  there  is  a  loud  and  pene- 
trating lecture  read  by  both  sides  on  the  folly  and  shameful  in* 
firmities  of  human  nature. 
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18.  To  conclude:  when  you  retire  from  company,  then  eon- 
verMB  with  yourself  in  solitude^  and  inquire  what  you  have  learnt 
for  the  improvement  of  your  understanding,  or  for  the  rectify' 
mg  your  inclinations,  for  the  increase  of  your  virtues,  or  the 
meliorating  your  conduct  and  behaviour  in  any  future  parts  of 
Ufe.  If  you  have  seen  some  of  your  company  candid,  modest, 
hamble  in  their  manner,  wise  and  sagacious,  just  and  pious  in 
their  sentiments,  polite  and  graceful,  as  well  as  clear  and  strong 
in  their  expression,  and  universally  acceptable  and  lovely  in  their 
behavior,  endeavor  to  impress  the  idea  of  all  these  upon  your 
memory,  and  treasure  them  up  for  your  imitation. 

improtumint  9ftk* , 


CX)NYERS  MIDDLETON.     1683—1750. 

CovTxmt  MiDDLBTOir,  a  celebrated  divine  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  born  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  1683.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1717  received  from  the  university  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  His  first  published  work  was  **  A  Full  and  Impartial  Account  of 
all  the  late  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  against  Dr.  Bcntley,** 
which,  says  Dr.  Monk,  *<  was  the  first  published  specimen  of  a  style,  which, 
fiir  elegance,  purity,  and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Knglinh  language."  In  1724  he  visited  Italy,  and  having  taken  a  careful  and 
near  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  papal  church,  he 
published,  in  1729,  his  celebrated  Letter  from  Rome,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
abow  that  ^  the  religion  of  the  present  Romans  was  derived  from  that  of  their 
heathen  ancestors,'*  and  tliat,  in  particular,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  dresses  of 
die  priests,  and  other  matters  in  the  Romish  church,  were  taken  from  the 
pagan  religion.  It  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  learned,  and  went 
through  four  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime. 

In  1741  appeared  his  greatest  work,  and  that  on  which  his  fiune  chiefly 
tests,  **  The  History  of  tlie  Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.'*  It  might  more 
properly  be  called,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cicero,  since  it  is  ftdl,  not  only  in 
tyery  thing  that  relates  personally  to  the  illustrious  Roman  orator,  but  gives 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  Republic  at  the  time  he  flourished.  The  style  is 
remarkable  for  uniting  clearness,  strength,  elegance,  and  richness  in  an  unu- 
sual degree,  and  the  work  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  model  of  composition 
in  the  department  of  biography.  The  characters  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  die  time,  he  draws  up  with  consummate  skill,  judgment,  and  taste ;  and  few 
liistorical  works  are  more  interesting,  and  none  more  instructive.  In  1745  he 
publislied  an  account  of  the  various  specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had 
collected  during  his  residence  at  Rome;  and  in  1749,  **  A  Free  Inquiry  into 
Miraculous  Powers."  This  was  immediately  attacked  by  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  maintained  that  the  tendency  of  the  book  was  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
miracles  in  general :  but  Middleton  disclaimed  all  such  intention.  AStex  van- 
cos  controversies  upon  religious  subjects  with  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  day, 
he  expired  on  the  28th  of  July,  1750. 
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CICERO  OFFERS  H«S£LF  TO  THE   BAR. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  course  of  discipUoe,  whkli 
he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator :  for«  m 
his  treatise  on  that  suhject,  he  gives  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the 
person  of  Crassus,  on  the  institution  requisite  to  that  character; 
declaring  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend  to  it,  without  being  pieri- 
ously  acquainted  with  every  thing  worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature; 
that  this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an  orator,  whoae  profession 
it  is  to  speak  upon  every  subject  which  can  be  proposed  to  him ; 
and  whose  eloquence,  without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  speaks, 
would  be  the  prattle  only  and  impertinence  of  children.  He  had 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  languages,  from  the  aUeit 
teachers ;  gone  through  the  studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer 
letters  with  tbe  poet  Archias ;  been  instructed  in  philosophy  by 
the  principal  professors  of  each  sect ;  Phsdrus  the  Epicurean, 
Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotus  the  Stoic;  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law,  from  the  greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  die 
greatest  statesmen  of  Rome,  the  two  Scsvolas ;  all  which  accom- 
plishments were  but  ministerial  and  subservient  to  that  on  which 
nis  hopes  and  ambition  were  singly  placed,  the  reputation  of  an 
')rator :  To  qualify  himself  therefore  particularly  for  this«  he  at- 
tended the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his  time ;  heard  the 
daily  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Greece,  and  was  pei^ 
petually  composing  somewhat  at  home,  and  declaiming  nnder 
their  correction :  and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing  whidi  could 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style,  he  spent  the 
intervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies ;  especially 
of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  a  politeness  of  language*  and 
whose  fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  reputation 
«)f  their  eloquence. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  oflfered  himself  to  the  bar 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  not  as  others  generally  did*  raw  and 
/gnorant  of  their  business,  and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use 
and  experience,  but  finished  and  qualified  at  once  to  sustain  any 
ca,use  which  should  be  committed  to  him. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the  city,  in  seTenl 
private  causes,  he  undertook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Roscius 
of  Ameria,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year;  the  same  age,  as  the 
learned  have  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first  began  to  die* 
tinguish  himself  in  Athens ;  as  if,  in  these  geniuses  of  the  firrt 
magnitude,  that  was  the  proper  season  of  blooming  towards  ma- 
turity. 

As  oy  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  his  yootht 
so  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure  in  old  age,  and  recommends 
it  to  his  son,  as  the  surest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  his 
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country ;  to  defend  the  innocent  in  distress*  especially  when  they 
happen  to  he  oppressed  hy  the  power  of  the  great ;  as  I  have  often 
done,  says  he,  in  other  causes,  hut  particularly  in  that  of  Roscius 
against  Sylla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  power.  A  nohle  lesson 
to  ail  advancers,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence and  injured  virtue ;  and  to  make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule 
and  end  of  their  labors. 


CLOSE   OF   CICERO's   CONSULSHIP. 

But  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable  events  of 
this  year,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  one  which  distin- 
guished it  afterwards  as  a  particular  era  in  the  annals  of  Rome^ 
the  birth  of  Octavius,  surnamed  Augustus,  which  happened  on 
the  twenty-third  of  September.  VeUeius  calls  it  an  accession  of 
glory  to  Cicero's  consulship :  but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of 
a  diflferent  sort,  on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  man,  that  in  the  moment  when  Rome  was 
preserved  from  destruction,  and  its  liberty  thought  to  be  established 
more  firmly  than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the  world, 
who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  efiected  what  Catiline 
had  attempted,  and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the  republic.  If 
Boine  could  have  been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero:  but  its  destiny  was  now  ap- 
proaching: for  governments,  like  natural  bodies,  have,  with  the 
principles  of  their  preservation,  the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially 
mixed  in  their  constitution,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  begin  to 
operate,  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  frame. 
These  seeds  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  re- 
public, when  Octavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature,  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and  exalt  them  to 
maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  resign  the  consulship,  according  to  custom,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  bavins^ 
discharged  it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied  with 
a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after  such  a  year,  and 
from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of  what 
Cicero  would  say  to  them :  but  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  afl^ted  commonly^  to  open  their  magistracy  by  some  re* 
maricable  act,  as  a  specunen  of  the  measures  which  they  intended 
to  pursue,  resolved  to  disappoint  both  the  orator  and  the  audience: 
for  when  Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  per- 
form this  last  act  of  his  ofike,  the  tribune  would  not  sufi!er  him  to 
speak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than  barely  to  take  the  oath,  de» 
ckxiog,  that  he  who  had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not 
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to  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself:  upon  which  Cicero,  who  was 
neyer  at  a  loss,  instead  of  pronounciDg  the  ordinary  form  of  tho 
oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as  all  the 
people  might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  ike  div 
jram  ruin;  which  the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  a  nni- 
versai  shout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  Mwom 
waa  true.  Thus  the  intended  afiront  was  turned,  by  his  presenoe 
of  mind,  to  his  greater  honor,  and  he  was  conducted  from  me  fonm 
to  his  house,  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect  by  the 
whole  city. 


CHARACTER   OF   POMPET. 

Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Cheats  by  that 
sort  of  merit  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  neces- 
sarily made  him  great ;  a  fame  and  success  in  war,  superior  to 
what  Rome  had  ever  known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  gene- 
rals. He  had  triumphed  at  three  several  times  over  the  three 
different  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa ;  and  by 
his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  reve- 
nues, of  the  Roman  dominion ;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 
on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  *'  he  had  found  the  lesser 
Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle  of  their  empire.'*  He 
was  about  six  years  older  than  Cs&sar;  and  while  Cssar,  im- 
mersed in  pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by  all 
honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  show  his  head ;  Pompey  was 
flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  by  the  consent 
of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  This  was  ^e 
post  that  his  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  first  man  in 
Rome ;  the  Leader,  not  the  Tyrant  of  his  country :  for  he  more 
than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself  the  master  of 
it  without  any  risk  ;  if  his  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had  not 
restrained  him  :  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing, from  the  gift  of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care  to  seize  by 
force ;  and,  by  fomenting  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive 
them  to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  Dictator.  It  is  an  observa- 
tion of  all  the  historians,  that  while  Ciesar  made  no  difference  of 
power,  wh*»ther  it  was  conferred  or  usurped  :  whether  over  those 
who  loved,  or  those  who  feared  him :  Pompey  seemed  to  vaki*' 
none  but  what  was  offered  ;  nor  to  have  any  desire  to  govern,  bat 
with  the  good  will  of  the  governed.  What  leisure  he  found  from 
his  wars,  he  employed  in  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and  especially 
of  eloquence,  in  which  he  would  nave  acquired  great  fame,  if  his 
genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more  dazzlin&r  ^ory  of  arms: 
yet  he  pleaded  several  causes  with  applause,  in  the  defence  of  hie 
mends  and  clients ;  and  some  of  them  in  conjunction  witli  Cieero. 
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Hia  language  was  copious  and  elevated ;  his  sentimenta  just ; 
Tcnce  sweet ;  his  action  noble,  and  full  of  dignity.  But  ms  talents 
were  better  formed  for  arms,  than  the  gown :  for  though,  in  both, 
he  observed  the  same  discipline,  a  perpetual  modesty,  tempeiance, 
and  gravity  of  outward  behaviour ;  yet,  in  the  license  of  camps, 
the  example  was  mora  rare  and  striking.  His  person  was  ex- 
tremely ffraceful,  and  imprinting  respect :  yet  with  an  air  of  re« 
serve  and  haughtiness,  which  became  the  general  better  than  the 
citizen.  His  parts  were  plausible,  rather  than  great ;  specious, 
father  than  penetrating;  and  his  view  of  politics  but  narrow ;  for 
his  chief  instrument  of  governing  was  dUnmuUuion ;  yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments.  As  he  was  a 
better  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the  camp  he 
usually  lost  in  the  city ;  and  though  adored  when  abroad,  was 
often  afiironted  and  mortified  at  home ;  till  the  imprudent  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate  drove  him  to  that  alliance  with  Crassus  and 
C»sar^  which  proved  &tal  both  to  himself  and  the  republic.  Ha 
took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  ministers  rather  of 
his  power ;  that,  by  giving  them  some  share  with  him,  he  might 
make  his  own  autnority  uncontrollable :  he  had  no  reason  to  ap 
prebend  that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals ;  since  neither  of 
them  had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind  which  alone  could 
raise  them  above  the  laws ;  a  superior  fame  and  experience  in 
war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion :  all  this  was 
purely  his  own  ;  till,  by  cherishing  CsBsar,  and  throwing  into  his 
Lands  the  only  thing  which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  com- 
mand, he  made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never  began 
to  fear  him  till  it  was  too  late  :  Cicero  warmly  dissuaded  both  his 
union  and  his  breach  with  Csesar;  and  after  the  rupture,  as 
warmly  still,  the  thought  of  giving  him  battle :  if  any  of  these 
counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved  his  life  and 
honor,  and  the  republic  its  liberty.  But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate 
by  a  natural  superstition,  and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices :  he  had  seen  the 
same  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  observed  the  happy  effects 
of  it :  but  they  assumed  it  only  out  of  policy,  he  out  of  principle. 
They  used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they  had  found  a 
probable  opportunity  of  fighting ;  but  he,  against  all  prudence  and 
probability,  was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He 
saw  all  his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  cor- 
rect them ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from  Pharsalia  was  forced 
to  confess,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much  to  his  hopes ;  and  that 
Cicero  had  judged  better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than  he. 
The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt,  finished  the  sad  catas» 
trophe  of  this  great  man:  the  father  of  the  reigning  pnac^  had 
be^  highly  obuged  to  him  for  his  protection  at  Boine,  and  rcst(»- 
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Tation  to  his  kingdom :  and  the  son  had  sent  a  considerable  fleet 
to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war :  but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes, what  gratitude  was  there  to  be  expected  from  a  court, 
governed  by  eunuchs  and  mercenary  Grreeks  T  all  whose  politici 
turned,  not  on  the  honor  of  the  king,  but  the  establishment  of  theii 
own  power ;  which  was  likely  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  admission  of 
Pompey.  How  happy  had  it  been  for  him  to  have  died  in  that 
sickness,  when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for  his 
safety !  or,  if  he  had  fallen  by  chance  of  war  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty,  he  had  died  still 
glorious,  though  unfortunate ;  but,  as  if  he  had  been  reserved  for 
an  example  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  he,  who  a  few 
days  before  commanded  kings  and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest 
of  Kome,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves ;  murdered 
by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  and  headless  on  the  Egyptian 
strand ;  and  when  the  whole  earth,  as  Velleius  says,  had  scarce 
been  sufficient  for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at 
last  for  a  grave. 


HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  VISCOUNT  BOLINGBROKE.    1678—1751. 

HnrmT  St.  Johit,  son  of  Sir  Henry  St  John,  of  Battersea,  Surrey  county,  wat 
bom  October  1,  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  after  spend 
ing  many  years  of  dissipation  on  the  continent,  he  was,  on  Ms  return,  elected 
to  parliament  in  1701,  when  the  Tories  were  in  power.  He  was  elevated  tc 
the  peerage  in  1712,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke;  but  soon  after  tiie 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  fearing  the  course  which  might  be  taken  agaiott  him 
by  the  new  administration,  he  fled  to  France.  On  the  9th  of  August  of  the 
same  year,  (1718,)  he  was  impeached  by  Wali>ole  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  high-treason,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  and  as  he 
fiuled  to  surrender  himself  to  take  his  trial,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  him  by  parliament,  on  the  lOth  of  September.  In  the  mean  time  he 
showed  what  were  his  principles,  and  where  his  heart  was,  by  entering  die 
service  of  the  Pretender,  as  secretary.  In  1723  he  obtained  a  full  pardon, 
and  returned  to  England :  his  property  was  restored  to  him,  but  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  then  engaged  in  active  oppositioa  to 
the  Whig  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  published  a  great  "^^^Vtr  of 
political  tracts. 

In  1735  he  suddenly  withdrew  to  France,  for  reasons  which  have  never 
been  explained,  and  resided  there  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  palv 
lishdd  his  *^  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,"  and  a  **  Letter  on  the  true  Use 
of  Retirement,"  both  of  which  contain  many  valuable  reflectiona.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  1742,  he  returned  to  take  possession  of  the  family  estaM 
at  Banersea,  and  in  1749  published  his  **  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  PtitriotiBn,** 
and  the  **  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.*'  Most  of  his  early  friends,  both  liteiaiy 
and  political,  of  whom  were  Pope,  Swif^  Gay,  and  Atterbury,  were  now 
gone,  and  he  himself  expired  on  the  15th  of  December,  1751.  He  bequeadied 
all  bif  Knanuacripts,  ««as  a  legacy  fbr  tzadixsiziff  the  memoiy  of  hit  own  oU 
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kiend  Alexander  Pope,**  to  David  Mallet,^  a  Scotchman,  who^  in  1754,  pub- 
ished  a  complete  edition  of  his  lordship's  works,  in  five  volumes.  Among 
hem  were  (bund  a  series  of  Essays  against  revealed  religion,  which  led  to 
he  eaustic  but  just  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  *•  having  loaded  a  blander- 
Nut,  and  pointed  it  against  Christianity,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  discharge  it 
dmteli^  but  left  haif-arcrown  to  a  himgry  Scotchman  to  pull  the  trigger  after 
lia  death." 

In  Lord  BoUngbroke's  character  as  a  man  there  is  but  little  to  respec^  mncb 
>  condemn.  His  philosophical  writings  are  now  but  little  read,  and  finr  their 
omtter  contain  little  that  is  worth  reading.*  As  a  rhetorician,  however,  be 
Leeervet  some  consideration  in  this  work  of  ours,  designed  to  mark  the  pio- 
^rass  of  English  style,  and  to  bring  under  our  notice  the  best  writen.  Hii 
tyle  was  a  happy  medium  between  that  of  the  scholar  and  that  of  toe  man 
€  aociety— or  radier  it  was  a  happy  combination  of  the  best  qualities  of  bodi, 
heigfatening  the  ease,  freedom,  fluency,  and  liveliness  of  elegant  oonvem- 
kiD,  with  many  of  the  deeper  and  richer  tones  of  the  eloquence  of  ihrmal 
cations  and  books.  The  example  he  thus  set  has  probably  produced  a  very 
oosaderable  effect  in  moulding  the  style  of  popular  writing  since  his  times"* 

ABSURDITIBa   OF   USELESS   LEARNING. 

Some  histories  are  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be  studied,  and  some 
nay  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with 
idvantage.  Some  are  the  proper  objects  of  one  roan's  curiosity, 
ome  of  another's,  and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  history  is  not 
n  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  improperly,  wan- 
only,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a  sort  of  canine  appetite; 
be  curiosity  of  one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  raven- 
usly,  and  without  distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  nei- 
her  of  them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
lourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper.  Some  such 
haracters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not  the  most  common  ex- 
reme  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I  knew  in 
bis  country.  He  joined  to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body, 
prodigious  memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industry.    He  had 

1  There  U  sot  room  bare  to  go  Into  the  dcCaUa  of  the  eontroTeny  ChAt  aroet  firom  the  beae  act  of 
iaflat  iB  iwWfwtitf  Pope,  and  the  lUIl  baaer  teeUngs  of  Boltaigbroke  tn  flrat  aaaenttnc  to  1^  and  afla^ 
■itfa  rewardliiff  a.  BoUngtirokcPa  protaaded  gnmnd  of  oObnee  waa,  that  Fape,  Into  whoee  haada 
I  had  phMed  hte  polttkal  tract,  •*Tb*  Patriot  Klnc'*  tor  pubUoatton,  and  dMribatlon  aaaoni  hla  own 
toBnibrokefs)  friends,  had  pobliahed  more  than  he  onghL  But  he  knew  that  Pope  did  It  pnialy 
om  hto  admiration  of  the  tract,  and  a  desire  to  hare  It  more  generally  known.  The  nal  caoae.. 
MieftMra.  of  Bollngbroke's  ommC  nngratefiil  treatment  of  Ida  old  friend  waa,  doahUaas,  that  Papa  had 
Haeathad  hla  property  In  his  printed  works  to  Warburton,  rather  than  to  hlmaelf.  For  a  more  par- 
DBhtf  aooount  of  this,  see  Boaooe's  Pope,  toI.  L  p.  SS7. 

t  *•  When  Tully  attempted  poetry,  he  became  as  ridicolooa  as  Bollngtiroka  whan  he  attempted  pbK 
aophy  and  divinity  i  we  look  in  vain  Ibr  that  gentna  which  produced  the  Dissertation  on  Purtlai^ 
the  tedious  phUosophlcal  works,  of  which  It  is  no  axafgerated  satlra  to  say,  that  the  raasoalaf  «^ 
am  Is  sophistical  and  Inconclusive,  the  style  dllRise  and  varboae^  and  the  laamlng  — **r»«f»y  eaa 
laed  In  tbem  not  drawn  from  the  originala,  bat  picked  up  and  purloined  firom  Prendi  entJoa  and 
aaalatlons.'*— ir«rtaa'«  Pqw,  L  lit. 

■  ■aaalaoaomereaBarka  OB  hla  atyls  in  thrifts  Lactnxa  of  Dr.  Blair,  aad  la  Siaka^a  Mamth  vol 
.f.tM. 
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read  almost  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  five-and- 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped  together  as  much  learn- 
ing as  could  he  crowded  into  a  head.  In  the  course  of  my  ac^ 
quaintance  with  him,  I  consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oflener; 
tor  I  found  this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough  ;  hut  nothing  was 
distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  he  otherwise  ?  be  had  never 
spared  time  to  think ;  all  was  employed  in  reading.  His  reason 
had  not  the  merit  of  common  mechanism.  When  you  press  a 
watch,  or  pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell  you  neither 
more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know.  But  when  you  asked  thii 
man  a  question,  he  overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the 
several  terms  or  words  of  your  question  recalled  to  his  memory; 
and  if  he  omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that  veiy  thing  to  which  the 
sense  of  the  whole  question  should  have  led  him  or  confined  him. 
To  ask  him  a  question  was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memory, 
that  rattled  on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  force 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  you  went  away  with  all  the  noise  in  your 
ears,  stunned  and  uninformed. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice,  will  acquire  less 
learning,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  as  this  knowledge  is  collected 
with  design,  and  cultivated  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  sU 
times  of  immediate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  others. 

Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace ; 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please, 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  ease. 

You  remember  the  verses,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  his  childhood  almost;  but  is 
such  a  monument  of  good  sense  and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  I 
know,  has  raised  in  his  riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice,  and  resolves 
to  read  all,  will  not  have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  either,  to  do  any 
thing  else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  im- 
pertment  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to 
think.  He  will  assemble  materials  with  much  pains,  and  pur- 
chase them  at  much  expense,  ^nd  have  neither  leisure  nor  skul  to 
frame  them  into  proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use. 
To  what  purpose  should  he  husband  his  time,  or  learn  architec* 
ture  ?  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpose  all 
these  quarries  of  stone,  all  these  mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all 
the.^  forests  of  oak  and  deal  ? 
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THE   USE    OP    HISTORY. 

To  teach  and  to  inculcate  the  general  principles  of  virtue,  and 
he  general  rules  of  wisdom  and  good  policy  which  result  from 
;ach  details  of  actions  and  characters,  comes,  for  the  most  part,  and 
dways  should  come,  expressly  and  directly  into  the  design  of 
hose  who  are  capable  of  giving  such  details :  and,  therefore, 
vhilst  they  narrate  as  historians,  they  hint  often  as  philosophers ; 
hey  put  into  our  hands,  as  it  were,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the 
iQQof  a  clue,  that  serves  to  remind  us  of  searching,  and  to  guide 
IS  in  the  search  of  that  truth  which  the  example  before  us  either 
establishes  or  illustrates.  If  a  writer  neglects  this  part,  we  are 
lUc,  however,  to  supply  his  neglect  by  our  own  attention  and 
ndustry :  and  when  he  gives  us  a  ffood  history  of  Peruvians  or 
Mexicans,  of  Chinese  or  Tartars,  of  Muscovites  or  Negroes,  we 
nay  bbme  him,  but  we  must  blame  ourselves  much  more,  if  we 
Id  not  make  it  a  good  lesson  of  philosophy.  This  being  the 
jpeneral  use  of  history,  it  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Every  one  may 
nake  it  who  is  able  to  read,  and  to  reflect  on  what  he  reads ;  and 
^▼ery  one  who  makes  it  will  find,  in  his  degree,  the  benefit  that 
uises  from  an  early  acquaintance  contracted  in  this  manner  with 
nankind.  We  are  not  only  passengers  or  sojourners  in  this  world, 
mt  we  are  absolute  strangers  at  the  first  steps  we  make  in  it. 
3ur  guides  are  often  ignorant,  often  unfaithful.  By  this  map  of 
:he  country,  which  history  spreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if 
we  please,  to  guide  ourselves.  In  our  journey  through  it,  we  are 
beset  on  every  side.  We  are  besieged  sometimes,  even  in  our 
strongest  holds.  Terrors  and  temptations,  conducted  by  the  pas- 
sions of  other  men,  assault  us ;  and  our  own  passions,  that  corre- 
ipond  with  these,  betray  us.  History  is  a  collection  of  the  jour« 
oals  of  those  who  have  travelled  through  the  same  country,  and 
been  exposed  to  the  same  accidents  :  and  their  good  and  their  ill 
success  are  equally  instructive.  In  this  pursuit  of  knowledge  an 
immense  field  is  opened  to  us :  general  histories,  sacred  and  pro- 
Gine ;  the  histories  of  particular  countries,  particular  events, 
particular  orders,  particular  men ;  memorials,  anecdotes,  travels. 
But  we  must  not  ramble  in  this  field  without  discernment  or 
choice,  nor  even  with  these  must  we  ramble  too  long. 

THE    WORLD   OUR   COUNTRY.* 

Whatever  is  best  is  safest ;  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
power ;  can  neither  be  g^ven  nor  taken  away.    Such  is  this  great 

1  Wimt  m  baantlftil  idea.  " tbe  world  our  cottaU7'-«U  nunklnd  our  oountryoMn.**    Wb*n  ttto  m»> 
nmmt  itirll  be  pmedeaUy  raOlaad.  (and  Uw  day  aMas  to  be  ftat  dimwlnff  bmt  wktn  a  wia  h%V  «• 
KMCrtedona  ofoa  tnde  wflU  be  evetywUttt  remaned;  lataieevrw  batweea  MtleM  mil  to  ••  Ow 
2  I  49« 
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tnd  beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such  is  the  mind  iif 
man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world,  whereof  it  makei 
the  noblest  part.  These  are  inseparably  ours,  and  as  hmg  at  we 
remain  in  one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Liet  us  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the  course  of  human  ac- 
cidents. Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what  coast  soever  we  aie 
thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangen. 
We  shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  fiffare, 
endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  bom  under  the  same  laws 
of  nature. 

We  shall  see  the  same  virtues  and  vices,  flowing  from  the  same 
principles,  but  varied  in  a  thousand  diflerent  and  contrary  modes, 
according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs  which  is 
established  for  the  same  universail  end,  the  preservation  of  society. 
We  shall  feel  the  same  revolution  of  seasons,  and  the  same  sun 
and  moon  will  guide  the  course  of  our  year.  The  same  azure 
vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  everywhere  spread  over  ooi 
heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  not 
admire  those  planets  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  difierent  orbits, 
round  the  same  central  sun  ;  from  whence  we  may  not  discover 
an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of  fixed  stars  hunsf  up 
in  the  immense  space  of  the  universe ;  innumerable  suns,  whose 
beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around 
them :  and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  these, 
whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  little 
what  grround  I  tread  upon. 

FORTUNE    NOT   TO   BE   TRUSTED. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  an  enemy  overthrows  such  as  are  not 
on  their  guard ;  but  they  who  foresee  the  war,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  stand  without  difficulty  the  first 
and  the  fiercest  onset.  I  leanied  this  important  lesson  long  ago, 
and  never  trusted  to  fortune,  even  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  peace 
with  me.  The  riches,  the  honors,  the  reputation,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon  me,  I 
placed  so,  that  she  might  snatch  them  away  without  giving  me 
any  disturbance.  I  kept  a  great  interval  between  me  and  them. 
She  took  them,  but  she  could  not  tear  them  from  me.  No  man 
suflers  by  bad  fortune  but  he  who  has  been  deceived  by  good.  If 
we  grow  fond  of  her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  us,  and  ^ire 

««  betwccu  indlvidiialB  of  the  uuue  nation ;  and  natioiuU  norvntoentM  wOl  ke  anppoiteii  M  loeil  fi^ 
vvroments  new  are— by  direct  taxes  according  to  property — the  only  equitable  noda.  1  eMinot  but 
ben  quoce  a  line  remark  from  that  valuable  book  entitled  **  QueMes  at  Tmth,**  by  the  broUien 
Kan:  *' A  atateaman  may  do  much  for  eommerre.— noat  by  taartnr  It  alone.  A  Hwm n&W  fioin 
■•  MMOthly  M  when  It  IblkMvs  tta  own  cooTMh  wttho«t  cttber  akl  or  cheek.  Lata  MalBtttt  own 
ft«li  EwiadOMfecttertlMByMaMk'* 
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perpetually  to  remain  with  us ;  if  we  lean  upon  them,  and  expect 
to  he  considered  for  them,  we  shall  sink  into  all  the  bitterness  of 
g^ef,  as  soon  as  these  false  and  transitory  benefits  pass  away ;  as 
soon  as  our  vain  and  childish  minds,  unfraught  with  solid  plea- 
rares,  become  destitute  even  of  those  which  are  imaginary.  But. 
if  we  do  not  sufier  ourselves  to  be  transported  with  proeperi^« 
neither  shall  we  be  reduced  by  adversity.  Our  souls  will  be 
proof  against  the  dangers  of  both  these  states :  and  having 
explored  our  strength,  we  shall  be  sure  of  it ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  felicity  we  shall  have  tried  how  we  can  bear  misfortune. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGE.    1702—1751. 

Fbw  men  have  exerted  a  more  happy,  holy,  and  wide-spread  influenoe 
opon  the  world,  than  the  « dissentiog"  minister,  Philip  Doddridge.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  in  1702,  and  at  an  early  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
John  Jennings,  who  kept  an  academy  at  Kibwortfa,  in  Leicettenhiie,  and  in 
1732  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  at  the  same  place.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Jennings  he  succeeded  to  his  place,  but  in  1729,  being  invited  by  the  «  diH 
■enting^  congregation  of  that  place  to  become  their  pastor,  he  removed  there. 
Here  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  most  ex- 
emplary piety,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  and  as  the  principal  of  the  academy, 
with  the  highest  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  those  under  his  care.  But 
his  health  declining  in  consequenoe  of  his  great  labors,  he  took  a  voyage  to 
E^flbon,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  relaxation  and  change  of  air 
and  climate.  But  all  in  vain ;  and  he  died  at  Lisbon  thirteen  days  after  his 
arrival,  October  26,  1751. 

Of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  too  much,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  said 
in  praise.  His  **  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  forms  a  body  of 
practical  divinity  and  Christian  experience  that  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  work  of  the  same  nature.  Like  the  works  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  Watts, 
it  is  a  classic  of  the  religious  world.'  His  <*  Sermons  on  the  Education  of 
Children,"  "  Sermons  to  Young  People,"  « Ten  Sermons  on  the  Power  and 
Grace  of  Christ,"  "  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  Pneu- 
matolc^y,  Ethics,  and  Divinity/'  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all 
lanks  of  Christians.  Another  work,  still  popular,  is  "*  Some  Remarkable  Pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  slain  by  the  Rebels  at 
the  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,  September  21,  1745.''^    But  his  roost  elaborats 


1  * OAUrtdsc**  heart  waa  made  ap  of  all  Uie  kindlier  atkotiona  of  our  natnre;  and  waa  who&f 
irroted  to  the  Mlvation  of  men's  aoala.  Whatever  he  did,  he  appeara  to  have  done  *to  the  fiery 
of  0«d.*  He  read,  he  wrote,  he  preached— with  a  acal  which  knew  of  no  ahateneat,  and  w**^  an 
aamialiiiiai  whleh  krft  no  doahi  of  the  alnoertty  of  hla  moUvae.  He  waa  anatched  tfom  hla  look  and 
the  world— both  of  which  had  been  enlightened  bjr  hla  labora— In  the  prime  of  hla  lUte,  and  In  tte  tall 
poaacialon  of  hla  CiculUea :  but  KB  who  haa  left  anoh  firnlta  behind  him,  eannot  be  aald  to  have  lBia»- 
iBcljr  perlahed.'*-~IMMbt. 

S  MAAd  flrat,  aa  a  uolveraal  atonhovee,  neceasarf  to  him  In  the  oondoot  of  his  theologlaal  par 
■iil%  Doddrldse*a  Lectorea."— .SMkqp  q^  DmrkmHft  Cktrft. 

S  TUs  Colonel  Oardlncr  was  a  brave  SoottMi  ofloar,  who  ted  aami  wttli  dktinetton  vndar  !!■»• 
Trw  the  Ml  of  a  gay  Mbertint  he  wm  — ddaaiy  iiiawitoi  <o  eat  qf  tlis  SMclwl  fMf^ 
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work,  the  reeult  of  many  years'  study,  was  **  The  Family  Expoailor, 
iog  a  VecsioQ  and  Paraphrase  of  tlie  New  Testament,  with  Critical  NoCetjind 
a  Practical  Improvement  of  Each  Section."  This  admirable  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  has,  from  its  solid  learning,  critical  acutenesa,  and  tht 
persuasive  earnesmess  of  its  practical  reflections,  ever  been  held  in  the  high* 
est  estimation  by  the  Cliristian  world,*  and  has  been  translated  into  sev^il 
languages.  To  Doddridge,  also,  are  we  .ndebted  for  some  of  our  best  sacred 
lyrics,  and  for  that  epigram  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  «one  of  the  finest  in  tbs 
English  language."'  His  letters,  also,  are  admirable  specimens  of  epislolaiy 
writing,  and  for  their  easy  and  natural  style  are  not  unlike  those  of  Gowpcc 

COUNTRY   LIFE LETTER   TO   A   FEMALE    FRIEND. 

Tea  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we  have  it  in  perfec- 
tion. I  ani  roused  in  the  morning  with  the  chirping  of  sparrowst 
the  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheepy 
and,  to  complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and  neighiofi 
of  horses.  We  have  a  mis^hty  pleasant  garden  and  orchan^  ana 
a  fine  arbor  under  some  tall  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  Id^ 
dome,  of  which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  perhaps 
catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.  And 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a  large  space  which 
we  call  a  wilderness,  and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. The  ^ound  is  a  dainty  green  sward ;  a  brook  runt 
sparkhng  through  the  middle,  and  there  are  two  large  fish-ponds 
at  one  end;  both  the  ponds  and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with 
willows ;  and  there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. This  is  the  nursery  of  our  lambs  and  calves,  with  whom 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally 
spend  the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun,  when 
the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  inspire  a  pleasure  that 
I  know  not  how  to  express.     I  am  sometimes  so  transported  with 

by  wbut  be  con»ldered  a  ■apernatnnl  interference,  namelx,  a  vlalble  repreeentatlon  of  ChrM  vpom 
tbe  eroM.  raspended  In  the  air,  amldit  an  unuanal  blaze  of  light,  and  aceompanled  bj  a  dcdaratkHi 
of  tbe  wordi,  **  Ob,  ainner  I  did  I  luflbr  thl»  (br  thee,  and  are  these  the  reiam»  r*  From  tbe  pertod 
of  this  Tlalon  till  bla  death,  twenty-aix  years  afterward.  Colonel  Gardiner  maintained  tbe  lUb  of  a 
•laeefo  CbrtotJan,  m  fkr  aa  tbe  military  profession  is  compatible  tberewttb.  But  tbo  time  la  to  como 
wbea  tbe  CbriaUan  will  say  what  was  aald  by  those  in  the  first  and  second  oentwlee  wbea  oADsd  It 
enlist  in  tbe  Boman  armies,  *•  I  am  a  Christian,  and  tlierelbre  cannot  flgbL**  Tba  time  is  to  eomo 
when  tbe  military  profession  will  be  deemed  not  only  disreputable  but  criminal :  .JM  wbot  m»  be 
Mora  dtaunctrioaUy  opposite  than  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  gospel  and  tbe  spirit  of  war  I 

A  •*Xn  reading  the  New  Testament,"  says  Uie  Bishop  of  Durham,  **I  reoommand  DoddrUgi^ 
Family  Kapositor,  aa  an  impartial  interpreter  and  CalLMUl  monitor.  I  know  of  ao  ewpoeMmr  vfts 
•Mtfee  ab  aaanir  auTantage*  as  Doddridge." 

t  Live  while  yon  lire,  the  qrinov  would  say, 

And  seise  tbe  pleasures  of  tbe  present  day. 

Live  while  yon  live,  the  sacred  pnmektr  crlea, 

And  give  to  Qod  each  moment  as  it  fllea. 

Lord,  In  my  Tiaws  let  botk  uattod  bc^ 

I  JM«  m  niaasitto  vsm  I  Inre  to  Tbeo. 
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bete  inanimate  beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Pam- 
iae ;  and  it  ia  my  only  misfortune  that  I  want  an  Eve,  and  bare 
tone  but  the  binb  of  the  air^  and  the  beaats  of  the  field,  for  my 
ompaiiiont. 

LiyiNO   NEAR  TO   OOD— LETTER   TO   HIS  WIFE. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  ofiended  when  I  tell  you  that 

am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible,  without  a  miracle,  that  1 
houJd  haTe  been,  very  easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days 
•egin,  pass,  and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
o  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but  really  so  it  is,  I 
lardly  feel  that  I  want  any  thing.  I  often  think  of  you«  and  pray 
or  you,  and  bless  Giod  on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with 
he  hope  of  many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
^ou ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return,  or,  indeed, 
hovLi  any  thing  else.  And  the  reason,  the  great  and  sufficient 
eaaon  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the  presence  of  Grod  with  me  than 

remember  ever  to  have  enioyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life. 
le  enables  me  to  live  for  hun,  and  to  live  with  him.  When  I 
wake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  before  it  is  light,  I  ad- 
!re8S  myself  to  him,  and  converse  with  him,  speak  to  him  while 

am  lighting  my  candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes ;  and  have 
ften  more  delight  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
lardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afler  my  awaking,  than  I  have  en«* 
ayed  for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my  life.  He  meets 
ae  in  my  study*  in  secret,  in  family  devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to 
ead,  pleasant  to  compose,  pleasant  to  converse  with  my  £rienda 
i  home  ;  pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad-— the  poor,  the  sick ;  jplea* 
ant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which  any  good-Gan 
le  done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach  the  gospel  to  poor  souls, 
i  which  some  are  thirsting  for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it ; 
feasant  in  the  week-day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  ia « 
tut,  oh  !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how  near  eternity 
I,  and  how  short  the  journey  through  this  wilderness,  and  that  it 
i  bat  a  step  from  earth  to  heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a  Httle,  and 
onaidering  whence  this  happy  scene  just  at  this  time  arises,  and 
rhither  it  tends.  Whether  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any 
leculiar  trial,  for  which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is 
hortly  about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving  me 
acre  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare  me  for  it;  or 
whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar  services  by  me  just  at 
hia  time,  which  many  other  circumstances  lead  me  sometimes  to 
lope ;  or  whether  it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in 
ompaasion  to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt  m 
he  abaence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  beeo  so  ezceedin^y  dear 
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to  me,  and  waa  never  moie  sensibly  dear  to  me  than  novr,  ha  ■ 
pleased  to  favor  me  with  this  teaching  experience;  in  consa- 
quence  of  which,  I  freely  own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  aay 
event  that  can  possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  neameai  to  m? 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant  love.  I  will 
muse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is  enough,  the  e£^  is  lo 
blessed. 

THE  TRUB  USE  TO  BE  MADE  OF  GENIUS  AND  LBAKNDfO. 

Hath  Qod.  given  you  genius  and  learning?  It  was  not  that  you 
might  amuse  or  deck  yourself  with  it,  and  kindle  a  blaze  which 
should  only  serve  to  attract  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was 
intended  to  be  the  means  of  leading  both  yourself  and  them  to  the 
Father  of  lights.  And  it  will  be  your  duty,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar turn  of  that  genius  and  capacity,  either  to  endeavor  to  im- 
prove and  adorn  human  life,  or,  by  a  more  direct  application  of  it 
to  Divine  subjects,  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion,  to  defend  its 
truths,  to  enforce  and  recommend  its  practice,  to  deter  men  from 
courses  which  would  be  dishonorable  to  Grod  and  fatal  to  them- 
selves, and  to  try  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  solemnity  and  tende^ 
ness  with  whicn  you  can  clothe  your  addresses,  to  lead  them  into 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

WORLDLY    CARES. 

Young  people  are  generally  of  an  enterprising^  disposition: 
having  experienced  comparatively  little  of  the  fiitigues  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  disappointments  and  encumbrances  of  life,  they 
easily  swallow  them  up,  and  annihilate  them  in  their  imagini- 
tion,  and  fancy  that  their  spirit,  their  application,  and  address, 
will  be  able  to  encounter  and  surmount  every  obstacle  or  hinder- 
ance.  But  the  event  proves  it  otherwise.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  be  cautious  how  you  plunge  youraelf  into  a  greater 
variety  of  business  than  you  are  capable  of  managing  as  you 
ought,  that  is,  in  consistency  with  the  care  of  your  souls,  and  the 
service  of  Grod,  which  certainly  ought  not  on  any  pretence  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  prudent  regard  to  your  worldly 
interest  will  require  such  a  caution;  as  it  is  obvious  to  every  care 
ful  observer,  that  multitudes  are  undone  by  grasping  at  more  than 
they  can  conveniently  manage.  Hence  it  ha|  freouently  been 
seen,  that  while  they  have  seemed  resolved  to  be  ricn,  they  have 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,  have  ruined  their 
own  families,  and  drawn  down  many  othera  into  desolation  with 
tnem  Whereas,  could  they  have  been  contented  with  moderate 
employments,  and  moderate  gains,  they  might  have  prospered  in 
fbeir  buainess,  and  migb%  by  sure  degrees,  under  a  EKvine  limi^ 
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iT<e  mdyanced  to  great  and  honorable  increase.  Bat  if  thera 
J  danger  at  all  to  be  apprehended  on  this  head ;  if  you 
18  certain  of  becoming  rich,  and  great,  as  you  are  oi  per* 
^  and  fiitigning  yourseET  in  the  attempt,— consider,  I  beseech 
ow  precarious  these  enjoyments  are.  Consider  how  often 
Liful  table  becomes  a  snare,  and  that  which  would  hare  been 
ian*8  welfare  becomes  a  trap.  Forget  not  that  short  lesson, 
is  so  comprehensiye  of  the  highest  wisdom— 0ns  tuno  is 

Uhm 

THK   SABBATH.^ 

Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  tows, 
On  this  thjr  dajr,  in  diis  thjr  house; 
And  own,  as  grateful  sacrifice, 
The  songs  which  from  the  desert  rise. 

Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  lore; 
But  there^s  a  nobler  rest  abore ; 
To  that  our  laboring  souls  aspire 
With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  desire. 

No  more  fhtigue,  no  more  distress ; 
Nor  sin  nor  hell  shall  reach  the  place; 
No  groans  to  mingle  with  the  songs 
Which  warble  flrom  inmiortal  tongues. 

No  rude  alarms  of  raging  Ibes ; 
No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose; 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
But  sacred,  high,  eternal  noon. 

O  long-expected  day,  begin; 
Dawn  on  these  realms  of  wo  and  sin ; 
Fain  would  we  leave  this  weary  road. 
And  sleep  in  death,  to  rest  with  God. 

SBLF-EXAMINATION. 

Return,  my  roving  heart,  return, 
And  chase  these  shadowy  Ibrms  no  more ; 

Seek  out  some  solitude  to  mourn. 
And  diy  forsaken  God  implore. 

Wisdom  and  pleasure  dwell  at  home ; 

Retired  and  silent  seek  them  there : 
True  conquest  is  ourselves  t*  overcome. 

True  strength  to  break  the  tempter's  snara 

And  thou,  my  God,  whose  piercing  eye 

Distinct  surveys  each  deep  recess. 
In  these  abstracted  hours  dmw  nigh, 

And  with  thy  presence  fill  the  place. 


latiBff  theae  bymna  Um  lieit  London  adlUon  of  Poddridfe'n  work*  tea  taata  mftftSf  M- 
k  •  woid,  the  hTinnt  are  Doddridfi'^  and  not  tha  **lniproTtniasUi**ii)  M  i 
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Through  all  die  maaec  of  my  hmtt, 
My  search  let  heavenly  wisdom  guid* 

And  still  its  radiant  beams  impart, 
Till  an  be  seaicfaM  and  purified. 

Then,  with  the  visits  of  thy  loi^ 

Vouchsafe  my  inmost  soul  to  cheer ; 
Tin  every  grace  shall  join  to  prove 

That  Glod  hath  fix'd  his  dwelling  herou 

VNTERINO   INTO   COVENANT. 

O  happy  day,  that  fix'd  my  choice 

On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  Ood ! 
Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 

And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 

O  happy  bond,  that  seals  my  vows 

To  Him,  who  merits  all  my  love ! 
Let  cheerful  anthems  fill  the  house, 

While  to  that  sacred  shrine  I  move. 

*TiB  done;  the  great  transaction's  done: 

I  am  my  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine : 
He  drew  me,  and  I  foUow'd  on, 

Charm'd  to  oonfess  the  voioe  divinew 

Now  rest,  my  long-divided  heart, 

Fix'd  on  this  blissflil  centre,  rest; 
With  ashes  who  would  grudge  to  part, 

When  call'd  on  angels'  bread  to  feast  f 

High  Heaven,  that  heard  the  solemn  vow, 

That  vow  renew'd,  shall  daUy  hear : 
Till,  in  lift's  latest  hour,  I  bow. 

And  bless  in  death  a  bond  so  dear. 


JOSEPH  BUTLER     1692—1752. 

JosxPH  BnixxB,  the  celebvated  author  of  the  *  Analogy,**  was  bom  it 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1692.  Being  of  a  Presbyterian  fiunily,  he  was  sent 
to  the  **  dissenting"  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  the  view  of  entering  lbs 
ministry.  It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  proofs  of  thr  peculiar  bent  of 
his  mind  to  abstruse  speculations,  in  some  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  oa 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  **  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,** 
in  private  letters  addressed  to  the  author.  He  also  gave  much  attentkm  to 
the  points  of  controversy  between  the  members  of  the  «  established"  church 
and  the  »  dissenters,"  the  result  of  which  was  diat  he  went  orer  to  the  fcnnei. 
After  som*  little  opposition  fhrni  his  (hther,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  in- 
clination anJ  in  1714  removed  to  Oxibrd.  Having  « taken  orders,"  he  waS| 
in  1718,  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls'  Chapel,  which  station  he  occupiod 
aboDt  eight  years,  when  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons  delivettd  in  iha^ 
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chapel,  which  gave  him  the  highest  reputation  as  a  profound  and  original 
diinkpr. 

After  varioas  preferments  in  the  church,  in  1736  he  published  his  great 
work,  "The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Reveaied.  to  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature.'*  His  obfjeot  in  it  is  to  demonstrate  the  connection  be- 
tween the  present  and  future  state,  and  to  show  that  Aere  could  be  but  one 
author  of  both,  and  consequently  but  one  general  system  of  moral  government 
by  wliich  they  must  be  regulated.  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  his  success 
and  triumph  were  complete.  He  has  built  up  a  solid  granite  rampart,  of  such 
height  and  strength,  for  the  defence  of  revealed  religion,  that  all  the  missiles 
of  infidels,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  been  hurled  against  it  in  vain.  In 
1738  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  in  1750  to  that  of  I>n^ 
ham,  die  highest  preferment  He  held  this  but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  at 
Bath  in  June,  1752. 

The  character  of  Butler  was  every  thing  that  would  be  expected  fVom  his 
writings.  Of  piety  most  fervent,  and  of  morals  most  pure,  he  lived  the  life, 
while  he  possessed  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  «« No  man,"  says  his  biographer, 
*  ever  more  thoroughly  possessed  the  mtehuu  of  vntdcfm.  Neither  the  oon- 
s^oasness  of  intellectual  strength,  nor  the  just  reputation  which  he  had  thereby 
attained,  nor  die  elevated  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  in  die  slightest 
degree  injured  the  natural  modesty  of  his  character,  or  the  mildness  and 
sweetness  of  his  temper."  His  liberality  also  was  equal  to  his  means.  His 
income  he  considered  as  belonging  to  his  station,  and  not  to  himself;  and  so 
thoroughly  was  this  feeling  of  his  understood,  that  his  relatives  never  in- 
dulged the  expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  death.  He  well  under- 
stood the  true  use  of  money,  that  it  is  worthless  and  contemptible  exceiH  as  a 
means  of  doing  good.  It  was  his  remark  on  his  promotion  to  Durham :  « It 
would  be  a  melancholy  thing  at  the  close  of  life  to  have  no  reflections  to  en- 
tertain one's  self  with,  but  that  one  had  spent  the  revenues  of  die  bishopric  of 
Durham  in  a  sumptuous  course  of  living,  and  enriched  one*s  friends  with  the 
promotions  of  it,  instead  of  having  really  set  one's  self  to  do  good,  and  to  pro- 
mote worthy  men."  How  much  such  a  character  honors  religion!  How 
moch  its  opposite  disgraces  it ! 

The  ibllowing  jnst  and  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  design  of  Butler's  Ana- 
logy are  taken  firom  the  admirable  analysis  of  that  great  work  by  Bishop  Wil- 
son, prefixed  to  his  edition  of  it* 

« Bishop  Butier  is  one  of  those  creative  geniuses  who  give  a  character  to 
their  times.  His  great  work,  *  The  Analogy  of  Religion,'  has  fixed  the  ad- 
miration of  all  competent  judges  for  nearly  a  century,  and  will  continue  to  be 
studied  so  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  endures.  The  mind  of  a 
master  pervades  it  The  author  chose  a  theme  infinitely  important,  and  he 
has  treated  it  with  a  skill,  a  force,  a  novelty  and  talent,  which  have  left  littio 
ftr  others  to  do  after  him.  He  opened  the  mine  and  exhausted  it  hunself. 
A  diaotetion  which  never  oversteps  the  line  of  prudence,  is  in  him  united 
with  a  penetration  which  nothing  can  escape.  Tliere  are  in  his  writings  a 
VBstness  of  idea,  a  reach  and  generalization  of  reasoning,  a  native  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  thought,  which  command  and  fill  the  mind.  At  the  same 
time,  his  illustrations  are  so  striking  and  fkmiliar  as  to  instruct  as  well  as  per- 
suade. Nothing  is  violent,  nothing  far-fetched,  nothing  pushed  beyond  its  fiiir 
Bmits,  nothing  fanciful  or  weak:  a  masculine  power  of  argument  runs  through 
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the  whole.  All  bespeaks  that  repose  of  mind,  that  tranquillity  which  springi 
ijrom  a  superior  understanding,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  part 
oi*  bis  subject  He  grasps  firmly  his  topic,  and  insensibly  communicates  lo 
his  reader  the  calmness  and  conviction  which  he  poesesscs  himself.  He  em- 
braces with  equal  ease  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  points  connected  with 
his  argument.  He  often  throws  out  as  he  goes  along,  some  general  principle 
which  seems  to  cost  him  no  labor,  and  yet  which  opens  a  whole  field  of  con* 
templation  before  the  view  of  the  reader. 

**  Butler  was  a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  aeaxcbes  lor 
wisdom  wherever  he  can  discern  its  traces.  He  puts  forth  the  keenest  saga* 
city  in  his  pursuit  of  his  great  object,  and  never  mms  aside  till  he  reaches  and 
seizes  it  Patient,  silent,  unobtrusive  investigation  was  his  forte.  His  poweis 
of  invention  were  as  fruitful  as  his  judgment  was  sound.  Probably  do  book 
in  the  compass  of  theology  is  so  full  of  the  seeds  of  things,  to  use  the  ezpre^- 
sicni  of  a  kindred  genius,'  as  the  *  Analogy.' 

**  He  was  a  man  raised  up  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  wits  and 
infidels  of  the  reign  of  our  Second  Charles,  had  deluged  the  land  with  the 
most  unfair,  and  yet  plausible  writings  against  Christianity.  A  certain  fear- 
lessness as  to  religion  seemed  to  prevail.  There  was  a  general  decay  of  pie^ 
and  zeaL  Many  persons  treated  ChristianiQr  as  if  it  were  an  agreed  point, 
amongst  all  people  of  discernment,  that  it  had  been  found  out  to  be  fict^ioas. 
The  method  taken  by  these  enemies  of  Christianity,  was  to  magnify  and  urge 
objections,  more  or  less  plausible,  against  particular  doctrines  or  precepts, 
which  were  represented  as  forming  a  part  of  it;  and  which,  to  a  thoughtless 
mind,  were  easily  made  to  appear  extravagant,  incredible,  and  irratiooaL 
They  professed  to  admit  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  the  Almighty ;  btit  they 
maintained  that  human  reason  was  sufficient  for  the  discovery  and  establish* 
ment  of  this  fundamental  truth,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  those  moral 
precepts,  by  which  the  conduct  of  life  should  be  regulated ;  and  they  boldly 
asserted,  that  so  many  objections  and  difficulties  might  be  urged  against  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  exclude  it  from  being  admitted  as  Divine,  by  any  thoughtful  and 
enlightened  person. 

(*  These  assertions  Butler  undertook  to  refute.  He  was  a  man  formed  for 
such  a  task.  Ho  knew  thoroughly  what  he  was  about  He  had  a  mind  to 
weigh  objections,  and  to  trace,  detect,  and  silence  cavils.  Accordingly,  he 
came  forward  in  all  the  self-possession,  and  dignity,  and  meekness  of  truth, 
to  meet  the  infidel  on  his  own  grotmd.  He  takes  the  admission  of  the  unbe- 
liever, that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  natural  world,  as  a  principle 
conceded.  From  this  point  he  sets  forward,  and  pursues  a  course  of  argu- 
ment so  cautious,  so  solid,  so  forcible ;  and  yet  so  diversified,  so  origiiMd,  so 
convincing;  as  to  carry  along  with  him,  almost  insensibly,  those  who  have 
once  put  themselves  under  his  guidance.  His  insight  into  the  constitBtioo 
and  course  of  nature  is  almost  intuitive ;  and  the  application  of  his  kix>wledge 
is  so  surprisingly  skilful  and  forcible,  as  to  silence  or  to  satisfy  every  &ir  an- 
tagonist He  traces  out  every  ol]{jection  with  a  deliberation  which  nodiing 
can  disturb;  and  shows  the  fkllacies  from  whence  they  spring,  with  a  pied- 
sion  and  acuteness  which  overwhelm  and  charm  the  reader. 

**  Accordingly,  smdents  of  all  descriptions  have  long  united  in  the  praise  of 
Bntlec  He  is  amongst  the  few  classic  authors  of  the  first  rank  in  modem 
literatnra     He  takes  his  place  with  Bacon,  and  Pascal,  and  Newioo,  those 
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mighty  geniuses  who  opened  new  sources  df  infbrmfttion  on  the  most  import- 
ant  subjects,  and  commanded  the  love  and  gratimde  of  mankind.  If  his 
powers  were  not  fully  equal  to  those  of  these  most  extraordinary  men,  diey 
were  only  second  to  them.  He  was,  in  his  own  Une,  nearly  what  they  were 
in  the  inventions  of  science,  and  the  adaptation  of  mathematics  to  philosophy 
Ibunded  on  experiment.  He  was,  of  like  powers  of  mind,  of  similar  calm  and 
penetrating  sagacity,  of  the  same  patience  and  perseverance  in  pursuit,  of 
kindred  acuteness  and  precision  in  argument,  of  like  force  and  power  in  his 
ooncluaions.  His  objects  were  as  great,  his  mind  as  simple,  his  perception  of 
truth  as  distinct,  his  comprehension  of  intellect  nearly  as  vast,  his  aim  as  ele- 
Tated,  hiB  success  as  surprising." 


CHRISTIANITY   ▲   SCHEME   IMPERFECTLY   COMPREHENDED. 

Christianity  is  a  scheme  ^uite  beyond  our  comprehension.  The 
moral  government  of  God  is  exercised,  by  gradually  conducting 
things  so  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  that  every  one,  at  length 
and  upon  the  whole,  shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts ;  and 
neither  fraud  nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shall  finally  pre- 
Tail.  Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  genersd  plan 
of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to  its  completion,  with 
regard  to  mankind :  consisting  itself  also  of  various  parts,  and  a 
mysterious  economy,  which  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time 
the  world  came  into  its  present  wretched  state,  and  is  still  carry- 
ing on,  for  its  recovery,  by  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah ;  ••  who 
is  to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered 
abroad,*'  and  establish  **  an  everlasting  kingdom,  wherein  dwelleth 
rij;hteousness."  And  in  order  to  it,  afler  various  manifestations 
ofthings  relating  to  this  great  and  general  scheme  of  Providence, 
through  a  succession  of  many  ages  ;  after  various  dispensations, 
looking  forward  and  preparatory  to  this  final  salvation,  "  In  the 
fulness  of  lime,"  when  Infinite  Wisdom  thouc^ht  fit,  he,  "  being 
in  the  form  of  Grod,  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ; 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross :  wherefore 
Gkxi  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which 
is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  ton^e  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Grod  me  Father."  Parts  likewiso 
of  this  economy  are,  the  miraculous  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  his  ordinary  assistances  given  to  good  men;  the  invisible 
government  which  Christ  at  present  exercises  over  his  church ; 
Uiat  which  he  himself  refers  to  in  these  words,  ''  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions — ^I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;"  and 
his  future  return  to  **  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,"  and  com- 
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pletely  re-establish  the  kingdom  of  God.  **  For  the  Father  jadgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son ;  that  til 
men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father."  **  All 
power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'*  **  And  he 
must  reisn,  till  he  hath  put  a]l  enemies  under  his  feet.  Then 
Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  anthority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Now  little, 
surely,  need  be  said  to  show,  that  this  system,  or  scheme  of 
things,  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  The  Scripture 
expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so.  And  indeed  one  cannot  read  a  pas- 
sage relating  to  this  **  great  mystery  of  godliness,"  but  what  im- 
mediately runs  up  into  something  which  shows  us  our  ignoiance 
in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  nature  shows  us  our  ignorance  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.  And  whoever  will  seriously  consider  that 
part  of  the  Christian  scheme  which  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  will 
find  so  much  more  unreveaJed,  as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as 
of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Our  ignorance,  therefore,  is  as 
much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  perfection  of  one,  as 
against  the  perfection  of  the  other. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  much  as 
in  the  natural  scheme  of  things,  means  are  made  use  of  to  accom- 
plish ends.  And  the  observation  of  this  furnishes  us  with  the 
same  answer  to  objections  against  the  perfection  of  Christianity, 
as  to  objections  of  the  like  kind  against  the  constitution  of  nature. 
It  shows  the  credibility,  that  the  things  objected  against,  how 
"foolish"  soever  they  appear  to  men,  may  be  the  very  best  means 
of  accomplishing  the  very  best  ends.  And  their  appearing  *<  fool- 
ishness" is  no  presumption  against  this,  in  a  scheme  so  greatly 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  credibility,  that  the  Christian  dispensation  may  have  been, 
all  along,  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  distinctly  made  out.  Consider, 
then,  upon  what  ground  it  is  we  say,  that  the  whole  common 
course  of  nature  is  carried  on  according  to  general  foreordained 
laws.  We  know,  indeed,  several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  natural  behavior  of  h'ving  agents  is  reduci- 
ble to  general  laws.  But  we  know,  in  a  manner,  nothing,  by 
what  laws  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes,  famine,  pestilence, 
become  the  instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind.  Aiid  the  laws, 
by  which  persons  bom  into  the  world  at  such  a  time  and  place, 
are  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers ;  the  laws,  by  which 
»houghtft  come  into  our  mind,  in  a  multitude  of  cases ;  and  by 
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which  innumfcrable  things  happen,  of  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  a&irs  and  state  of  the  world — these  laws  are  so  wholly  un- 
known to  us,  that  we  call  the  events,  which  come  lo  pass  by  them, 
accidental ;  though  all  reasonable  men  know  certainly  that  there 
cannot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing  as  chance ;  and  conclude 
that  the  things  which  have  this  appearance  are  the  result  of  gene- 
ral laws,  and  may  be  reduced  into  them.  It  is  then  but  an  ex- 
(Xjeding  little  way,  and  in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can 
trace  up  the  natural  course  of  things  before  us  to  general  laws. 
And  it  18  only  from  analogy  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it  to 
be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them ;  only  from  our  seeing  that 
part  is  80.  It  is  from  our  finding  that  the  course  of  nature,  in 
some  respects  and  so  far,  goes  on  by  general  laws,  that  we  con- 
clude this  of  the  rest.  And  if  that  be  a  just  ground  for  such  a 
conclusion,  it  is  a  just  ground  also,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  appre- 
hend, to  render  it  supposable  and  credible,  which  is  sufficient  for 
answering  objections,  that  Grod's  miraculous  interpositions  may 
have  been,  all  along,  in  hke  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  should  be  exerted  at  such  times, 
upon  such  occasions,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with 
regard  to  such  persons,  rather  than  others ;  that  the  afl&irs  of  the 
world,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far,  should, 
just  at  such  a  point,  have  a  new  direction  given  them  by  miracu- 
lous interpositions ;  that  these  interpositions  should  be  exactly  in 
such  degrees  and  respects  only ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  gene- 
ral laws.  These  laws  are  unknown,  indeed,  to  us ;  but  no  more 
unknown  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is  that  some  die  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  age ;  that  one 
man  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understanding ;  with  innumera- 
ble more  things,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  we  cannot  reduce 
to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted  they  are 
as  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the 
revealed  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  Grod's  ordinary  government 
in  the  course  of  nature,  made  known  by  reason  and  experience ; 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises. 
should  be  provided  for  by  these  general  laws  or  miraculous  inter- 
positions, than  that  every  exigence  in  nature  should,  by  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature :  yet  there  might  be  wise  and  good  reason», 
that  miraculous  interposition  should  be  by  general  laws,  and  that 
these  laws  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by 
other  miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies  and  irregu- 
larities in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme  but  in  part  maae 
known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular  kind  in  otiier  respects, 
^ow  we  8^  no  more  reason  why  the  frame  and  course  of  naturu 
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should  be  such  a  scheme,  than  why  ChristiaDity  should.  Aad 
that  the  fonner  is  such  a  scheme,  renders  it  credible  that  the  lat- 
ter, upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too.  And  as  it  it 
manifest  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  revealed  but  in  part,  and  a 
scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends^  like 
to  that  of  nature ;  so  the  credibility,  that  it  may  have  all  along 
been  carried  on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of  nature, 
has  been  distinctly  proved.  And  from  all  this  it  is  beforehand 
credible  that  there  might,  I  think  probable  that  there  wonldt  be 
the  like  appearances  of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Chris- 
tianity as  m  nature ;  t.  f .,  that  Christianity  would  be  liable  to  the 
like  objections' as  the  frame  of  nature.  And  these  objections  are 
answered  by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity ;  as  the 
like  objections  against  the  frame  of  nature  are  answered  by  the 
like  obiservations  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 


GEORGE  BERKELEY.     1684^1703. 

Oxom«B  BimKUXT,  the  celebrated  BiBhop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  was  the 
son  of  William  Berkeley,  of  the  county  of  Kilkonnyi  and  was  bom  on  the  12tb 
of  March,  1684,  and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ic 
which  he  was  admitted  as  a  fellow  in  1707.  In  1709  he  publishe<l  liis 
*<  Theory  of  Vision,"  in  which  he  shows  that  the  connection  between  the 
sight  and  the  touch  is  the  effect  of  habit,  and  that  a  person  bom  blind,  ami 
suddenly  made  to  see,  would  at  first  be  unable  to  tell  how  the  ol^ts  of  nglit 
would  afibct  the  sense  of  touch.  The  year  following  he  published  that  M*ork 
by  which  his  name  is  most  known,  ^  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  ;'* 
in  which  he  attempts  to  dispbotk  thk  kzistshce  or  xattkb,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  all  material  otoects  are  not  kxtxbital  to,  but  kxist  iir  the  mind, 
and  are,  in  short,  merely  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  immediate  power 
and  influence  of  the  Deity.  It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  tliat  he  was 
so  skeptical  as  to  reject  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  or  to  deny  the  reality  of 
his  sensations.  He  disputed  not  the  effects  but  the  cautes  of  our  sensations,  and 
was,  therefore,  induced  to  inquire,  whether  these  causes  took  their  birth  fifom 
matter  external  to  ourselves,  or  proceeded  merely  from  impressions  on  tfat 
mind,  through  the  immediate  immaterial  agency  of  the  Deity. 

The  talent,  the  elegance,  and  the  metaphysicnl  acuteness  of  Berkeley's  pro* 
ductions,  very  strongly  attracted  tlie  attention  of  the  public,  and  on  visitioK 
London,  in  1713,  he  very  rapidly  acquired,  and  very  uniformly  retained  nu- 
merous and  valuable  friends.  Among  these,  were  8ir  Richard  Steele  and 
Dr.  Swift,  the  former  of  whom  engaged  him  to  write  some  pnpers  for  the 
"  Guardian,"  just  then  commenced ;  while  the  latter  introduced  him  to  his 
I  elation,  Lord  Berkeley,  who,  when  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy,  in  Ho- 
member  of  that  year,  selected  Berkeley  to  accompany  him  as  his  chaplain  and 
secretary. 

Fixnn  this  embassy  he  returned  in  a  year,  and  after  some  time  acceptc<l  an 
ofter  of  making  the  tour  of  Europe  with  Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  the  fiisliop  ol  Ck>- 
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;  He  spent  four  yean  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  in  1721,  finding 
'hat  general  distress  the  nation  was  involved  in  consequence  of  the  fiulme 
,e  South  Sea  scheme,*  he  employed  his  talents  in  endeavoring  to  alleviate 
niblic  misfortune,  and  published  **  An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin 
raat  Britain."  The  same  year  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
rafion,  then  lord  lieutenant,  to  whom,  about  two  years  after,  he  was  in- 
ed  for  a  valuable  promotion  in  the  church,  the  deanery  of  Derry.  He  had 
,  however,  had  a  very  benevolent  object  in  view,  that  of  promoting  edu- 
Q  In  the  island  of  Bermuda ;  and  now,  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
Sered  to  resign  his  preferment,  and  to  devote  his  life  to  this  plan,  on  an 
ne  of  £100  per  year.  He  prevailed  on  three  junior  Allows  of  Trinity 
ige,  Publin,  to  accompany  him,  and  after  great  exertions  he  got  a  ^tiartar 
ted  for  the  erection  of  a  college,  to  be  called  «*  St  Paul's  College,"  in  Ber- 
By  and  a  promise  of  J£20,000  from  the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
7  thing  now  promising  success  to  his  favorite  object,  in  the  liilnest  of  his 
if  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  good  that  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
em  world,  he  poured  forth  the  following  beautiful  effusion,  the  last  veiM 
bich  is  *^&miliar  as  household  words:" 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fhme : 

In  happy  climes,  where,  fh)m  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue ; 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  ouulone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  elimee,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  natture  guides,  and  virtue  rules; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  wn±  sense 

The  pedantry  of  ociurts  and  schools: 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts ; 
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» pnpoMd  to  lOfyi— t  to  beoone  Uie  aole  poblie  erBdttor;  that  la,  to  boooBM  mpmiiMo 
Vkm  AiMs  tea  ftmn  tho  gorernment  to  other  tndinf  oorpontlona.  on  aondltton  thsft  ke  aad  Mi 
ly  ilHmld  boTo  the  cxchutre  rifht  of  tndlDf  wtth  an  eonntrteo  aloaff  the  ikoivs  of  the  VMMiab 
**aB«th  Sba.**  The  goTemmeiit  aeoepCed  the  propoBiChm,  a  bm  was  oanlad  throi^  portla- 
mi  the  loiini  Bra  Oompaay  waa  otabllshed. 

lOhaerlptloiM  to  Uie  •todt,  howerer,  came  to  but  ■lowly,  tfU  Bhuit  bad  tbe  bardlhood  to  ciivu- 
■port  that  Oibraltar  and  Mlnoroa  were  about  to  be  exobaofcd  by  tbe  minlatrylbr  Pern;  whicb 
would  of  coorae  tranafer  an  Immen—  trade  at  onoe  to  tbe  RMrlfle.  Imtantaneoaaly  tbr 
waaaUtoSamed  wttbeadtenieiit.  Penoi»ofaIlagca,raiilui,aiKlooadKknM,haalrBcd^i 
w  the  stock ;  to  aecure  whkb  tbouaaiida  laU  oat  their  laat  ferthtng,  and  vary  naay  ma  deeply 
fet  Tbe  sabacrlbera,  however,  had  held  thetr  aharea  but  a  abort  ttam,  whoa  a  aaddea  paiiki 
and  the  barstlng  of  the  bubble  waa  aa  oomplele  and  aa  tapid  aa  bad  been  Its  tonaallon  aa  1 
lea.  Many  eattnent  bankera  and  goldanittha,  who  bad  adTaaced  larBe  eiuae  of  awney  on  thr 
rof  the  atoek,  became  ottarly  bankrupt,  and  oooatleaa  numben  of  famllke  ware  overwhebnrd 
All  oonOdanoe,  In  abort,  both  In  Indivklnala  and  in  fOTamment  waa  at  aa  end,  aad  there 
rarly  a  aaaaaien  or  coUacu  In  Ensland  of  wbldt  the  tnmatca  were  not  more  or  lea 
la  (rand  acheme  of  docepttou  and  viUany. 
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The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay, 
Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 

When  heaTenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay. 
By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way : 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  dav 

Time's  noblest  ofispring  is  the  lasL. 

In  September,  1728,  he  sailed  from  England  for  Rhode  Islana,  as  the  moil 
Aivomble  point  from  which  to  sail  for  the  Bermudas.  He  took  up  his  ran* 
deuce  at  Newport,  where  for  nearly  two  years  he  devoted  himaelf  iiidefttiga> 
bly  to  his  pastoral  labors.'  The  government,  however,  disappctnied  him; 
the  money  promised  was  never  paid ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
project  and  return  home.  In  1732,  he  published  his  **  Alciphron,^  or  **  Minuis 
Philosopher,"  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato,  between  two  atheisa 
and  two  Christians;  and  in  1734  he  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  bishqprio  of 
Cloyne,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great  zeal  and  ftithfulness  to 
the  end  of  life,  the  most  tempting  ofiers  of  more  lucrative  situations  havii^  no 
influence  at  all  upon  him. 

His  sedentary  life  at  Cloyne  having  brought  disease  upon  him,  and  having 
received  much  relief  in  the  use  of  tar- water,  he  published,  in  1744,  his  ■  Sixis, 
a  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Virtues  of 
Tar-water,"  a  work  singularly  curious  for  the  multifimous  erudition  that  il 
embraces,  and  for  the  art  with  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  intiodooe 
into  it  the  most  profound  philosophical  and  religious  specoiatioas.  His  last 
work  was  <^  Further  Thoughts  on  Tar-water,"  published  in  1752.  Besiroos 
to  remove  to  Oxford  to  educate  his  son,  he  ofiered  to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth 
jCl400  a  year,  so  averse  was  he  to  the  idea  of  non-residence.  But  the  king 
would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  and  said  that  Berkeley  should  ■  die  a 
bisliop  in  spite  of  himself^"  but  that  he  might  choose  his  place  of  residence. 
Accordingly,  after  directing  that  £200  a  year  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  his  diocese,  he  removed  to  Oxford  in  July,  1752.  He  enjoyed  hia  xeCiie* 
ment  but  for  a  short  time,  for  on  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1753,  while 
Mrs.  Berkeley  was  reading  to  him  the  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Corinthians, 
be  expired.  On  this  sublime  chapter  he  was  conunenting  with  his  nsual 
energy  and  ability,  when  he  was  in  an  instant  deprived  of  existence  by  ■ 
paralytic  aflfection  of  the  heart 

It  may  be  said  of  Berkeley,  without  exaggeration,  that,  in  point  o€  virtue 
and  benevolence,  no  one  of  the  sons  of  men  lias  exceeded  him.  Whether  we 
consider  his  public  or  his  private  life,  we  pause  in  admiration  of  efibrts  un- 
commonly exalted,  disinterested,  and  pure.  Ho  was  alike  an  object  of  en- 
thusiastic love  and  admiration  to  extensive  societies,  and  to  fiuniliar  firicttis', 
and  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life  his  manners  were  uniformly  mild,  sweet, 
and  engaging,  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  calculated  to  ensure  the  most 
durablo  and  aflfectionate  attachment.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  energy  and  im- 
pressive beauty  of  his  character,  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  be  many  hours  in 
his  company  without  acknowledging  its  fascination  and  superiority.    In  short, 


of  his  UbttmUtjr  ttm  txlgt  la  tlMit  aiMlnit  towa. 
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mAsr  tbo  most  rigaroos  botwy  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  we  are  tempted  to  assign,  iu  the  language  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  with  uo 
picioB  of  hyperbolical  praise, 


T9  BaMkKf  every  ^rMM  ^ 
NATIONAL  LUXURY  THK  DIRECT  ROAD  TO   NATIONAL  RUIN. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth ;  this  is  so  truov  thai 
it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  people  should  want  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle,  enjoy  them  under  any  form 
of  government.  Money  is  so  for  useful  to  the  public  as  it  pro- 
moteth  industry ;  and  credit,  having  the  same  efiect,  is  of  the  same 
ralne  with  money ;  but  money  or  credit  circulating  through  a 
nation  from  hand  to  hand  without  producing  labor  and  industry 
in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausibJe 
schemes  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilful  into  tneir  own 
md  the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and 
honesty,  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prose- 
cuting the  old  honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  public  gamin&^-table,  and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riches 
without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be  g[  either  in  that 
state;  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends  it.  Besides, 
when  money  is  shided  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortui- 
tous manner,  that  some  men  shall  from  nothing  in  an  instant  ac- 
quire vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert ;  while  others  are  as 
suddenly  stript  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and  left  on  the  parish  by  their 
own  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other,  but 
extreme  madness  and  despair  ? 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  men, 
and  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are 
to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public, 
and  even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved  in 
the  public  ruin. 

Frugahty  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  bodies 
politic.  It  is  that  by  which  they  ctow  and  subsist,  until  they  are 
corrupted  by  luxury, — the  natural  cause  of  their  decay  and  ruin. 
Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the  Persians,  Lacedasmonians,  and 
Bomans:  not  to  mention  many  later  governments  which  have 
sprung  up,  continued  a  while,  and  then  perished  by  the  same 
naturd  causes.     But  these  are,  it  seems,  of  no  use  to  us ;  and,  in 

•— —  - — I  ,         .  ^ 

1  DnJie**  Kuayi,  toL  UI.  p.  74 
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spite  of  them,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  ourBelTes  aaother 
useless  example  to  future  ages. 

Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily  preserved  m  a  le- 
public  than  a  monarchy ;  but  if  once  lost,  may  be  sooner  recovered 
in  a  monarchy,  the  example  of  a  court  being  of  great  efficacy, 
either  to  reform  or  to  corrupt  a  people ;  that  alone  were  sufficient 
to  discountenance  the  wearing  of  gold  or  silver,  either  in  clothes 
or  equipage,  and  if  the  same  were  prohibited  bv  law,  the  saving 
so  much  bullion  would  be  the  smallest  benefit  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ;  there  being  nothing  more  apt  to  debase  the  virtue  and  good 
sense  of  our  gentry  of  both  sexes  than  the  trifling  vanity  of  appa* 
rei,  which  we  have  learned  from  France,  and  which  hath  had 
such  visible  ill  consequences  on  the  genius  of  that  people.  Wiser 
nations  have  made  it  their  care  to  shut  out  this  folly  by  severe 
laws  and  penalties,  and  its  spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no 
good,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  ruin  a  man  is  to  dress  him  up  in 
fine  clothes.^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  dress  s^veth  a  light  behavior 
to  our  women,  which  may  pass  lor  a  small  ofilence,  because  it  it 
a  common  erne,  but  is  in  truth  the  source  of  great  corruptions. 
For  this  very  ofilence  the  prophet  Isaiah  denounced  a  severe  judg^ 
ment  against  the  ladies  of  his  time.*  The  scab,  the  stench,  and 
the  burning  are  terrible  pestilential  symptoms,  and  our  ladies 
would  do  well  to  consider,  they  may  chance  to  resemble  those  of 
Zion,  in  their  punishment  as  well  as  their  ofifence. 

But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone.  Neither  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thing,  nor  the  experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the  examples,  we 
have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us  from  imitating,  not  to  say 
surpassinc^,  the  most  corrupt  and  ruined  people  in  those  very- 
points  of  luxury  that  ruined  them.  Our  gaming,  our  operas,  our 
masquerades,  are,  in  spite  of  our  debts  and  poverty,  become  the 
wcmaer  of  our  neighbors.  If  there  be  any  man  so  void  of  all 
thought  and  common  sense,  as  not  to  see  where  this  must  end, 
let  hrni  but  compare  what  Venice  was  at  the  league  of  Cambray, 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  he  will  be  convinced  how  truly 
those  fashionable  pastimes  are  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin  a 
nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed,  what  influence  public  diversions  have 
on  the  spirit  and  manners  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  wisely  saw 
this,  and  made  a  very  serious  afiiiir  of  their  public  sports.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  will,  perhaps,  seem  worthy  the  care  of  our 
legislature  to  regulate  the  public  diversions,  by  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  those  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals, 


rka  an  M  just  ind  applicable  now  aa  ttwy  were  In  iTti,  when  tbay  wen  flnt 
''■te^  •  Mmd  Xaatah  iU.  1S-S4. 
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ftD  as  by  a  reformation  of  the  drama ;  which,  when  rightly 
Lgedy  is  sach  a  noble  entertainment,  and  gave  those  fine  les> 
of  morality  and  good  sense  to  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  to 
kitish  gentry  above  a  centary  ago ;  but  for  these  last  ninety 
I,  hath  entertained  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  such  wretched 
^  as  spoil,  instead  of  improving  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
«ce.  Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions  only  as 
fill  their  pockets,  will  probably  slight  these  things  as  tnfies 
r  the  care  of  the  legislature.  But  I  am  sure,  all  honest,  think* 
nen  must  lament  to  see  their  country  run  headlong  into  all 
luxurious  follies,  which,  it  is  evident,  have  been  fatal  to 
nations,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  fatal  to  us  also,  if  a 
y  stop  be  not  put  to  them* 


ELIZABETH  TOLLET.     1694—1754. 


SABKTH  ToLLST  was  the  daughter  of  George  Tollett,  Esq^  oommissioner 
navy,  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  In  a  ^ort  pre* 
>  a  Yolume  of  her  poems  printed  in  1755,  she  is  mentioned  as  a  woman 
mx  virtue  and  excellent  education.  **  Her  poetry  does  not  rise  above 
crity,  and  4he  shows  most  of  the  spirit  and  soilness  of  her  sex  ir  che 
1  Song."  > 

ON   A   DBAThVhBAD. 

On  this  resemblance,  where  we  find 
A  portrait  drawn  from  all  mankind. 
Pond  lover !  gaze  a  while,  to  see 
What  Beauty's  idol  charms  shall  be. 
Where  are  Uie  balls  that  once  could  dart 
Quick  lighming  through  the  wounded  heart? 
The  sldn,  whose  tint  could  once  unite 
The  glowing  red  and  polish'd  white? 
The  lip  in  brighter  ruby  drest? 
The  cheek  with  dimpled  smiles  imprest? 
The  rising  front,  where  beauty  sate 
Throned  in  her  residence  of  state ; 
Which,  half-disclosed  and  halfconceal^d. 
The  hair  in  flowing  ringlets  veil'd? 
"Tis  vanished  all  1  remains  alone 
This  ejreless  scalp  of  naked  bone : 
The  vacant  orbits  sunk  within : 
The  jaw  that  offers  at  a  grin. 
Is  tb!S  the  ohgect  then  that  claims 
The  tribute  of  our  youthfUl  flames? 
Must  amorons  hopes  and  fimcied  bliss, 
Too  dear  delosiotis!  end  in  this? 

I  toothsy**  flpednmub  >•  Its. 
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How  high  does  Melancholy  swell ! 
Which  sighs  can  more  than  language  tell : 
Till  Love  can  only  grieve  or  fear, 
Reflect  a  while,  then  drop  a  tear 
For  all  that's  beautiful  or  dear. 


WINTER  SONO. 

Ask  me  no  more,  my  truth  to  prove, 

What  I  would  suffer  for  my  love 

With  thee  I  would  in  exile  go, 

To  regions  of  eternal  snow : 

O'er  floods  by  solid  ice  confined ; 

Through  forest  bare  with  Northern  wind : 

While  all  around  my  eyes  I  cast. 

Where  all  is  wild,  and  all  is  waste. 

If  there  the  timorous  stag  you  chase, 

Or  rouse  to  fight  a  fiercer  race, 

Undaunted  I  thy  arms  would  bear, 

And  give  thy  hand  the  tranter's  spear, 

Wlien  the  low  sun  withdraws  his  light. 

And  menaces  a  half  year's  night, 

The  conscious  moon,  and  stars  above. 

Shall  guide  me  with  my  wandering  loveu 

Beneath  the  mountain's  hollow  brow, 

Or  in  its  rocky  cells  below, 

Thy  rural  feast  I  would  provide ; 

Nor  envy  palace  their  pride ; 

The  sofiest  moss  should  dress  thy  bed. 

With  savage  spoils  about  thee  spread : 

While  faith  fill  Love  die  watch  should  keep, 

To  banish  danger  fhnn  thy  sleep. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS.     1720—1766. 


William  Colli vb,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  English  l3rric  poets,  was  born 
at  Chichester,  in  tlie  year  1720,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1744  be 
repaired  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  won  the  cordial  regard  of 
Johnson,  then  a  needy  laborer  in  the  same  vocation,  who^  in  his  **  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  has  spoken  of  him  with  tenderness.  He  tells  us  that «  his  appear* 
ance  was  decent  and  manly,  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  exten- 
sive, his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful.  He  designed 
many  works,  but  his  great  fault  was  irresolution ;  or  the  f^^quent  calls  of  im- 
mediate necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  sufienMl  him  to  pursue  no  settled 
purpose." 

His  odes  were  published  on  his  own  account  in  1746 ;  but  being  diMp 
pointed  at  the  slowness  of  the  sale,  he  is'said  to  have  burnt  the  copies  that 
remained  with  his  own  band.  He  was  shortly  relieved  from  his  embazns^ 
ments,  by  a  legacy  from  an  uncle  of  £2000 :  bat  worse  evils  than  poverty  soon 


:ioiided  the  rest  of  his  life :  he  sunk  giadnally  into  m  sort  of  melaDcholy, 
died  in  1756,  in  a  state  of  helpless  insanlQr.' 

fhe  works  of  Coliins,**  says  Campbell,  « will  abide  ooniparison  with 
(ever  Milton  wrote  under  the  a^  of  thirty.  If  they  haye  rather  less  ezn- 
Qt  wealth  of  genius,  they  have  more  exquisite  touohes  of  pathos.  Like 
m,  he  leads  us  into  the  haunted  ground  of  iroaginatioi&!  like  him,  he  has 
ich  economy  of  expression  haloed  with  thought,  which  by  single  or  few 
is  often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imaginatjon.  •  A  okxid  of  obscurity 
itimes  rests  on  his  highest  oonoeptions,  arising  from  ^nb  fineness  of  his 
Nations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his  allusions;  but  the  shadow  is  tran- 
f,  and  interferes  very  little  with  the  light  of  his  imagery  or  the  warmth 
IS  feelings.  His  genius  loved  to  breathe  rather  in  the  preternatural  and 
I  element  of  poetry,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which  lies  closest 
Md  life.  He  carried  sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the  highest  regions  of 
»cted  thought :  his  enthusiasm  spreads  a  gloweven  amongst  *  the  shadowy 
s  of  mind  ;*  and  his  allegory  is  as  sensible  to  the  heavt  as  it  is  visible  to 
kncy.»« 

ODS  TO  FEAR.' 

Thou,  to  whom  the  world  unknown, 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes,  is  shown , 
Who  seest  appall'd  the  unreal  scene. 
While  f^uicy  lifts  the  veil  between: 

Ah,  Fear!  ah,  flrantxs  Fear! 

I  see  ■  I  see  diee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disordered  fly. 
For,  lo^  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear! 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  flx*d  behold? 
Who  stalks  his  roiuid,  a  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 

latbeiretf  ITM  died  our  bunentedOoOlnt;  otMOfonr  moat  exqnltttepoato,  and  of  whom,  pei* 
waboDt  exafgenUon,  a  nay  be  Maerted,  that  he  pertook  of  the  evedvUtj  and  eathiulanD  of 
itkeaiaglewUdiienofaiaktpear^  the  •nbUmftyof  imton,  aadtbepathoeof  OMkun.**— Dmto't 

•  bad  a  wonderftil  eoobtnatlon  of  eaceUenclee.  Vntted  to  aptendor  and  aabUmlty  of  Imastna- 
ha  bad  a  riehneaa  of  eradttlon,  a  keenseaa  of  reeeareh,  a  nloety  of  taate^  and  an  degUMse  and 
of  Boral  refleoUon,  which  aatoaiahed  tboee  who  had  the  IneL  to  ho  Intimate ' 


Off  an  oar  minor  poeU»  that  H  tboee  who  hare  attempted  only  ahiRt  pleeea»  OoObie  la  pvObaMy 
■a  who  baa  ahown  moat  of  the  Ufheat  qvdltlea  of  poetry,  and  who  oadtaa  the  moat  Inteaae 
■tin  the  boaom  of  the  reader.  He  aoara  Into  U>e  wghma  of  lmastoetb>»i«id  oeetuilea  the  high- 
Mka  off  Bwnaaaaa.  HIa  ftuiey  la  glowlav  aadTlvld,batattha  aaaw  Umebaalf  andoboearr. 
•  tkatraemaptaatlonofthepoct.   He  heato  and  raeUa  oltfeato  In  the  ftrror  of  Wa  iBBlo%  a«  In 


,  who  had  often  determined  to  apply  hlmaelf  to  dramatle  poetry,  aeema  bere^wttbtbe  i 
•o  bare  addreaaed  one  of  the  principal  powera  of  the  drama,  and  to  baploca  that  mlgbt; 
ritai  bad  glren  to  the  genivm  of  Shakapeare.  In  the  conatmoUon  of  thia  iwg>oiii  oda  ba  baa 
■  aiaal  power  of  |ndrment  and  Imagination.  Nothing  can  be  move  atrlklof  than  the  vmmM 
knipt  abbreviation  of  the  meaaura  In  the  fifth  and  atzth  ▼eraee,  when  the  pnet  aeime  ts  IMtbo 
I  iBiaeBee  of  the  power  he  Invokee : 

«*  Ah,  Fenr-ah,  fkmnUc  FWrl 
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Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd, 
Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind : 
And  those,  the  fiends,  who  near  allied, 
O'er  nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside ; 
While  Vengeance,  in  the  hmd  air, 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare : 
On  whom  that  ravenhig  brood  of  late, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  aee^ 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  theef 

IPODI. 

In  AJffliesC  Greece,  to  thee,  with  partial  choice. 
The  griel^ftU  Muse  addrest  her  infknt  tongue : 

The  maids  and  matrons,  on  her  awibl  voioe, 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Tet  he,  the  Bard  >  who  first  invoked  thy  name. 

Disdained  in  Marathon  its  power  to  feel : 
Foi  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame, 

But  reach'd  ftom  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's  steeL 

But  who  is  he,*  whom  later  garlands  grace, 
Who  left  awhile  o'er  Hybla's*  dews  to  rore, 

'\^  ith  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace. 
Where  thou  and  ftmes  shared  the  balefiil  groref 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil,  th'  incestuous  Queen ^ 
Sigh'd  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard. 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene. 
And  he,  the  wretch  of  Thebes,  no  more  appear'd. 

O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart, 

Thy  withering  power  inspired  each  moumftil  line, 

Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Tet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine. 

AXTISTBOPHI. 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  past. 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  lastl 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell  ? 
Or  in  some  hoUow'd  seat, 
'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat, 


1  Tte  Oreek  tragle  poet,  Awfaylat,  who  wm  In  tte  btttlm  of  Mteattoa,  tirtw— ii  tin 
«ii4  Venluia,  B.  C.  490. 

t  flophodM,  UMiClWF  Orwk  dratiMtlc  pocL 

•  Hybto  was  s  ■MNmtaln  hi  flteOy,  Sunow  t»r  Its  boney  and  b«e«. 

4  /oeMta,  the  qveen  of  Thdiea,  who,  nner  Uw  death  oT  her  haaband  Lalna,  onrrlad  kar  aari 
ddlvM  (wtom  OoabM  hart  eaUa  the  ••  wretoh*0  wlthoaik  knowtng  who  to  waa.   On  tMa 
%iiiidad  that  nwat  aObUoM  md  pathetic  tngady.  tha  **(Idlpaa  Tyimnnaa"  af 


lTS7-iTea.3  ooixnrs.  a» 

Hear  diowning  seamen's  cries  in  tempests  brought  f 

Dark  power,  with  shuddering  meek  submitted  thought, 

Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 

Which  thy  awakening  bards  have  told 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view, 

Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true ; 

Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'erawed. 

In  that  thrice-hallow'd  eve'  abroad. 

When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe, 

Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 

And  goblins  haunt  flrom  fire,  or  fen. 

Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men! 

O  thou,  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakspeare's  breast  t 
By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke, 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke ! 
Hither  again  thy  fuxy  deal, 
•Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel : 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree. 
And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee! 


ODB  TO   BYBNOfe.' 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoml  song. 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  brighv-hair'd  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises,  midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim,  borne  in  heedless  hum: 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed. 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 

1  He  here  aUdiIm  to  tlie  Okl  ■opentttloaa  oonaaeted  with  AU-HBDow  Bven,  or  Hallow  S*e»— tbo 
tut  erenlnr  of  October. 

t  Though  hlank  Terse  had  been  M.aiiooeHftilly  coaplOTed  In  Bng^leh  berole  mcMore  by  one  of  the 
greetcet  poete  that  e<rer  ttred,  and  node  the  Tehhte  of  the  nobleet  poen  that  ever  waa  written,  yet 
no  one  had  tntrodooed  a  Into  tyrte  poetry  betore  CoUlna.  That  he  la  oMrt  happy  and  aneeeaaftil  la 
the  ue  of  It,  who  can  donhC  after  reading  this  e«qwl»lte  **  Ode  to  Svealnff,'*  the  Imagery  and  enUM- 
alaan  of  which  mo«t  render  It  deUghtfbl  to  erery  reader  of  taete  r 

MCoUns  has  given  hot  one  entire  Instance  of  reflecting  the  scenery  nf  nature  as  tnm  a  poeboal 
■ilrror.  This  la  the  Ode  to  Evening.  Alnwst  all  else  la  the  embodiment  of  intellect.  Brit  this  single 
h  perieet  In  Its  way.  There  Is  not  one  Idle  eptthet  or  m-diosea  Images— the  novelty  and 
of  oomblnatlon  show  Invention  even  hare;  thoogh  natnre  Is  neither  added  to 


Whose  mmibexi,  ■tealing  throu^  thy  darkaoing  vale^ 
Maj  not  unseemly  with  its  stillpess  suil^ 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loyed  return  1 

For  when  thy  ibiding-star,  arising,  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  flagrant  hoars,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  browv  with  sedge^ 
And  sheds  the  frMhening  dew,  and  lorelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car ; 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  headiy  soene^ 
Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells^ 

Whose  walls  m^re  awfiil  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams.  • 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  nin, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 

That  ftom  the  mountain's  side. 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floodS| 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-diseover'd  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veiL 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oil  he  wool 
And  bathe  thy  brea^iing  tresses,  meekest  £vo! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light: 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leavei. 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Afihghts  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes: 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Sliall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favorite  name ! 


THB   PA88I0N8.      AN   ODB    FOR  MUnC* 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  yonng^ 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Paissions  oil,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magks  cell. 


I  V  tte  mMk  wkiek  WM  oonpoMd  iMT  tUa  oda  ted  «VMa  raera  with  tiM  ode  ft  «<.  li  aait  taM 
>•■  tte  Beat  eicirtlent  perfbnnaoee  of  tte  kind  taa  wUdk  poetrjr  end  moelD  tevi^  %m 

Other  pleoae  or  tte  Mine  netnre  teve  dertred  tteir  greaieet  repotallea  tnm  tte 
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Eznlting,  trembling,  raging,  fidnting, 
Possest  beyond  the  Muse's  painting; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Fill'd  with  fiiry,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supportinig  myrtles  round 
They  snatch 'd  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And  as  they  ofi  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  fi>rcefiil  art, 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hoar, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid, 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rush'd,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stingSi 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  scrSngiL 

With  woUil  measures  wan  Despair- 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  Mrild. 

But  tbou,  O  Hope  with  eyes  so  fiiir. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ! 
Still  Would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong. 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  caird  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung — ^but,  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose ; 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thimder  down, 
And  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe. 

of  Um  Biulc  Uiat  ■ooomiMUilfld  them,  baTlng  la  themadvn  bUte  mort  Biertt  Uuu  tkat  of  an  ordlnarf 
baUKl :  but  In  Uifai  we  have  Uw  wbole  aonl  and  power  of  poetry :— expreuton  that,  cren  wtUioat  tlw 
aid  of  oanak^  ■trtkes  to  Uw  beart  j  and  Imasery  of  power  eoofvli  to  transport  Uie  attention  wtttaoot 
the  SMreefol  alllancft  of  oorrckponding  aounda.  What  then  noat  have  been  the  eflbcia  df  theae  nnlted  I 
The  pictured  Hope  In  thU  ode  la  beaiUiftd  almoat  beyond  Imttatloa.  By  the  onllad  powera  of 
laiagwy  and  hannony,  that  dellshtftal  betng  1«  eyhtlrftad  wttbaU  tka  diaraaa  and  rncta  that  plaaanra 
and  Auiey  hate  appropriated  to  her.  The  deacripUona  of  Joy,  Jealouay,  and  RevenKe,  are  eaBoaUanU 
thoofh  not  oqnaUy  ao :  thoae  of  Malancboly  and  CheerfUlneM  are  aupcflor  to  every  thtns  of  tte 
kind;  and,  vpon  tha  whole,  thara  amy  be  very  Uttla  haiard  in  aaewttm  Uaattbia  la  the  flnaat  ode  ta 
IhaBBgUahlaBgaafa.    Baad—Obaai  laUona  on  Oolllna'a  Poema  in  »he  Mth  vol.  of  JohMon*a 
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And  oyer  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  dmm  with  fhrioii*  heat; 
And  though  aomotimeai  each  dieary  pauie  between, 
Defected  Pity  at  his  tide 
Her  sool-eobduing  Yoke  applied, 
Tet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  banting  ftom  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fix^d. 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state, 
Of  differing  themes  the  Teering  song  was  mix^d, 

And  now  it  courted  ItOTe,  now  raving  call*d  oa  Hate. 

With  eyes  up-raised,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 

And  firom  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  niade  more  sweet, 

Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 

And  dashing  soft  iVom  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole, 

Or  o'er  some  haimted  streams  with  Sood  delay. 
Round  a  holy  calm  difiiising, 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  O,  how  aher'd  was  its  sprigfatlier  tone  1 
When  Cheerihlness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemmM  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rang^ 
The  hunter's  call  to  F^un  and  Diyad  known : 

The  oak-crown 'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queeiH 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  fortli  their  alleys  green; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy*s  ecstatic  trial ; 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest, 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempers  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing ; 

While,  as  his  flying  Angers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love  ftamed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fimtastic  round. 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 

Jtad  he,  amidst  his  IVolio  play, 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay,  * 

Shook  thousand  odors  flrom  his  dewy  wingn 

O  Musks,  spher»<le«9eiided  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid, 


Why,  Goddess,  why,  to  us  deoiad, 
Lay'st  thoa  thy  anoient  lyre  aside  f 
As  in  that  loved  Atheman  bower, 
Yoa  leam'd  in  all-commanding  powei^ 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  eodear*d, 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  natiye  simple  hear^ 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  timei 
Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  sister^s  peg^— 
Tis  said,  and  I  believe  tlM  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age 
E'en  all  at  once  together  Ibund 
CsBcilia's  mingled  world  of  sound— 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavors  oease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greecey 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  1 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate  I 


ODB  TO  THE   BRATB. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  res^ 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  oold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung! 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay. 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there ! 


ODB   TO   MBBCT.^ 

8TB0PHB. 

O  Thou,  who  sitt'st  a  smiling  bride 

By  Valor's  arm'd  and  awful  side. 
Gentlest  of  sky-bom  forms,  and  best  adored: 

Who  oft  with  songa,  divine  to  hear, 

Win'st  iVom  his  fatai  giasp  ibe  spear, 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowers  ld»  bkxidlesi  sword  I 


riM  Ode  to  tlM  Bmv^  wrtttM  la  tTM^  aad  tlM  OSS  to  Mnef^ 
I  SMMlra,  vmmHf,  tto  aBotBh  mtlktmm  9t  ITM^  wtaa  tlM 
^wtbtrlamiSag  In  flooUnd  sad  ronttiif  tte  XagHdi 
wiiiiiiffiifdgw>rtidhwofth«ingW»nd>byU»Bii|dl»fc 
•tjaai" 


COLUHS;  C0MMi  a; 

Thou  whc  amidn  the  deathftd  field, 

Bjr  godlike  chieft  akme  beheld, 
Oft  with  thy  bosom  bare  ait  fiNuid, 
Pleading  iir  him  the  jrouth  who  riakt  to  groand : 

See  Meiojr,  tee,  widi  pure  and  loaded  handa, 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands, 
And  decks  thy  altar  still,  though  pieio«d  with  many  a  wound 

umaTBonn. 

When  he  whom  e*en  our  joys  provoke, 

The  fiend  of  Nature  join'd  his  jroke, 
And  rushed  in  wrath  to  make  our  isle  his  prey; 

Tliy  ibrm,  ftom  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

Overtook  him  on  his  blasted  road, 
And  stopped  his  wheels,  and  look'd  his  lage  away. 

I  see  recoil  his  sable  steeds, 

That  bore  him  swift  to  savage  deeds, 
Tliy  tender  melting  eyes  they  own ; 
O  Maid,  for  all  thy  love  to  Britain  shown, 

Where  Justice  bars  her  iron  tower, 

To  thee  we  build  a  roseate  bower. 
Thou,  thou  shalt  rule  our  queen,  and  share  our  monarches  throoal 


ON  THE   DEATH  OF  THE   POET  THOmON.' 


In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wavel 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  Poef  s  sylvan  gmve  1 

ti. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  wluspering  reeds 
His  airy  harp>  shall  now  be  laid, 

That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 
May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

III. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  swell, 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  PiQr's  ear 
To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knelL 

IT. 

Remembranoe  oft  shall  hatmt  the  shote 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  restl 
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T. 

And  oft  as  Ease  and  Health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  3ron  whitening  spire,! 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

vx. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed, 

Ahl  what  will  every  dirge  avail? 
Or  tears,  which  Love  and  I^ty  shed 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  saill 

TU. 

Tet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  p&le  dirine  glimmering  near? 

With  him,  arweet  bard,  may  Fancy  die^ 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

VIII. 

Bat  thou,  kum  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-orown'd  sisters  now  attend. 
Now  wait  me  f}axn  the  green  hill's  side 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friendl 

iz. 

And  see,  the  &ity  valleys  ftcde, 

Dun  Night  has  veil'd  the  solenm  view! 
Tet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu ! 


The  genial  meads'  assign'd  to  blens 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  haads  thy  rural  tomb. 


zi. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes ; 

O !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say; 
In  yonder  grave  your  Drmd  liesl 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.    168»— 1761. 

Samuss  RicBAmDsov,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  modem 
English  novel,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  bora  in 
1689.  From  the  Umited  means  of  his  fiither,  he  was  restricted  to  a  common- 
school  education,  which  is  very  apparent  in  die  structure  of  his  oompositioii. 
He  early  exhibited,  however,  the  most  decisive  marks  of  genius,  and  was  !•• 
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inarkably  partial  to  letter-writing,  and  to  the  company  of  his  young  feimde 
firiendfl,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  constant  correspondenoe,  and  ereo 
ventured,  though  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  become  their  occasional  monHor 
and  adviser.  « As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy/'  he  relatee,  **I  was  m 
early  &vorite  with  all  the  young  women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.  Half  a  dozen  of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  osad, 
when  they  got  a  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow  me  tD  rewl 
to  them ;  their  mothers  sometimes  with  them ;  and  both  mothers  and  daagb- 
lers  used  to  be  pleased  with  tiie  observations  they  put  me  upon  making.**  h 
this  exercise,  doubtless,  we  may  see  the  germ  of  the  future  novelist 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  put  to  the  printer's  trade,  which  he  chose  be- 
cause it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  reading.  At  the  terminatioo  of 
his  appientioeship,  he  became  a  compositor  and  corrector  of  the  pressi  and 
continued  in  this  office  for  nearly  six  years,  when  he  entered  into  business  fiv 
himsel£  By  his  industry,  punctuality,  and  integrity,  he  became  more  and 
more  known,  and  his  business  rapidly  increased ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  be 
obtained  the  lucrative  situation  of  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did 
not,  however,  neglect  to  use  his  pen,  and  frequently  composed  pre&ces  and 
dedications  for  the  booksellers.  He  also  published  a  vofaune  of  i*  Fbmiliai 
Letters,"  which  might  serve  as  models  for  persons  of  limited  ednoatioo. 

In  1740  he  published  his  first  nox^l,  "Pamela,"  which  immediately  a^ 
traoted  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  <*  It  requires  a  reader,**  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  **  to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  huge  folios  of  in- 
anity over  which  our  ancestors  yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  be  can  esti- 
mate the  delight  they  must  have  experienced  fkom  this  nnexpected  lefnm  to 
truth  and  nature."  Truly  original  in  its  plan,  it  united  the  interest  arisiiv 
fix>m  wellHXxnbined  incident  with  the  moral  purposes  of  a  sermon.  Pope 
praised  it  as  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty  volumes  of  sermons;  and 
Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit 

In  1749  appeared  Richardson's  second  and  greatest  work,  **The  ffistoiy 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  which  raised  his  reputation  at  once,  as  a  master  of 
fictitious  narrative,  to  the  highest  point  Dr.  Drake  calls  it  *>  perh^M  the  most 
pathetic  tale  ever  published."  The  admiration  it  excited  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  country.  It  was  honored  with  two  versions  in  French,  and  Roosseaa 
declared  that  nothing  ever  equal,  or  approaching  to  it,  had  been  produoed  in 
any  country. 

As,  in  the  character  of  Clarissa,  Richardson  had  presented  m  pietue  o< 
female  virtue  and  honor  nearly  perfect,  so  in  1753,  in  the  « Histoij  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  he  designed  to  give  a  character  which  should  oombina 
the  elegance  of  the  gentleman  with  the  faith  and  virtues  of  the  ChristiaD. 
•*This,  though  not  indeed  so  pathetic  as  his  former  work,  discovers  more 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  is  perfectly  free  iVom  that  indelicacy 
and  high  coloring  which  occasionally  render  the  scenery  of  Clarissa  danger 
ous  to  young  minds.**' 

In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of  master  to  the  Stationers*  Compaay,  a 
Situation  as  lucrative  as  it  was  honorable.  For  some  years  previous  to  hit 
death  he  had  sufiered  much  from  nervous  attacks,  which  at  length  terminatsd 
m  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which  proved  iktal  on  the  4th  of  July,  1761, 

No  character  could  be  freer  from  vice  of  every  sort,  or  more  petlbetly  Ins* 
proachable,  than  Richardson.  In  all  the  duties  of  morality  and  piety  he  was 
the  most  regular  and  exemplary  of  men.    As  a  writer,  he  possessed  originsl 
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(•niiM,  and  an  imllmited  oommand  over  the  tender  paaakms;  jral^  owing  to 
iie  prolixity  of  his  productionB  and  the  poverty  of  his  ttyle^  hit  works  are 
mtinnaUj  decreasing  in  popularity.  How  few  now  read  MQuiMa,"  or 
>  Sfar  Chariee  Grandiionr  How  important,  then,  it  style  to  the  preservation 
tfltlefary  lahor! 

In  1755  was  published  a  curious  volume  with  the  following  title>-<(A 
OoUeotion  of  the  Moral  and  Instructive  Sentiments,  Maxims,  Cautions,  and 
Refleetioas,  coetained  in  the  Histories  of  Fsmela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles 
Srandison."    From  it  we  make  the  following  extracts  >— 


MORAL  8BNTI1IBNT8, 

BsmFicBNCB.  The  power  of  doing  good  to  worthy  objects. 
is  the  only  enviable  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  people  of  fortune. 

What  joy  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  wealthy  to  give  themselres. 
whenever  they  please,  by  comforting  those  who  struggle  with 
ondesenred  distress. 

Nothing  in  human  nature  is  so  God-like  as  the  disposition  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Such  is  the  blessing  of  a  benevolent  heart,  that,  let  the  world 
frawn  as  it  will,  it  cannot  possibly  bereave  it  of  all  happiness ; 
lince  it  can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 

Calvmny,  Cknsurb.  No  one  is  exempt  from  calumny.  Words 
said,  the  occasion  of  saying  them  not  known,  however  justly  re- 
ported, may  bear  a  very  difierent  construction  from  what  thoy 
would  have  done  had  the  occasion  been  told.  « 

Were  evil  actions  to  pass  uncensured,  jrood  ones  would  lose 
their  reward ;  and  vice,  by  being  put  on  a  foot  with  virtue  in  this 
life,  would  meet  with  general  countenance. 

A  good  person  will  rather  choose  to  be  censured  for  doing  his 
duty  than  for  a  defect  in  it. 

Childrsn.  There  is  such  a  natural  connection  and  progression 
between  the  infantile  and  more  adult  state  of  children's  minds, 
that  those  who  would  know  how  to  account  for  their  inclinations, 
ihould  not  be  wholly  inattentive  to  them  in  the  former  state. 

At  two  or  three  years  old,  or  before  the  buds  of  children's 
minds  will  begin  to  open,  a  watchful  parent  will  then  be  em- 
ployed, like  a  skilful  gardener,  in  defending  the  flower  from 
blights,  and  assisting  it  through  its  several  stages  to  perfection. 

EoiJOATiON.  Tutors  should  treat  their  pupik,  with  regard  to 
inch  of  their  faulty  habits  as  cannot  easily  be  eradicated,  as  pru- 
lent  physicians  do  their  patients  in  chronical  cases ;  rather  with 
Mitle  palliatives  than  harsh  extirpatives ;  which,  by  means  of 
m  resistance  given  to  them  by  the  habit,  may  create  such  fe^ 
ments  as  may  utterly  defeat  their  intention. 

Neither  a  learned  nor  a  fine  education  is  of  any  other  value 
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than  as  it  tends  to  improye  the  morals  of  men,  and  to  make  them 
wise  and  good.^ 

A  generous  mind  will  choose  to  win  youth  to  its  duty  by  mild- 
ness  and  good  usage,  rather  than  by  severity. 

The  Almighty,  by  rewards  and  punishments,  makes  it  our  in- 
terest, as  weH  as  our  duty,  to  obey  Him ;  and  can  we  propose  to 
ourselves,  for  the  government  of  our  children,  a  better  example! 

Frobndship.  The  more  durable  ties  of  friendship  are  those 
which  result  from  a  union  of  minds  formed  upon  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

An  open  and  generous  heart  wiU  not  permit  a  cloud  to  hang 
long  upon  the  brow  of  a  friend,  without  inquiring  into  the  reason 
of  It,  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  dispel  it. 

Freely  to  give  reproof,  and  tnankfully  to  receive  it,  is  an  indi^ 
pensable  condition  of  true  friendship. 

One  day,  profligate  men  will  be  convinced  that  what  they  call 
friendship  is  chaff  and  stubble,  and  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  thai 
sacred  name  that  has  not  virtue  for  its  base. 

Genbbal  Observations.  The  man  or  woman  who  will  obsti- 
nately vindicate  a  faulty  step  in  another,  seems  to  indicate  that,  in 
like  circumstances,  he  or  she  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
fault. 

All  our  pursuits,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  are  only  trifles  d 
diflerent  sorts  and  sizes,  proportioned  to  our  years  and  views. 

'We  must  not  expect  that  our  roses  will  grow  without  thorns; 
but  then  they  are  useful  and  instructive  thorns,  which,  by  prick- 
ing the  fingers  of  the  too  hasty  plucker,  teach  future  caution. 

l^B  Good  Man.    A  good  man  lives  to  his  own  hearts    He 

thinks  it  not  good  manners  to  slight  the  world's  opinion ;  though 
he  will  regard  it  only  in  the  second  place. 

A  good  man  will  look  upon  everv  accession  of  power  to  do 
good  as  a  new  trial  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart. 

A  ffood  man,  though  he  will  value  his  own  countrymen,  yet 
will  think  as  highly  of  the  worthy  men  of  every  nation  under  the 
sun. 

A  good  man  is  a  prince  of  the  Almighty's  creation. 

A  ffood  man  will  not  engage  even  in  a  national  cause,  without 
examming  the  justice  of  it. 

How  much  more  glorious  a  character  is  that  of  the  friend  cf 
mankind,  than  that  of  the  conqueror  of  nations  T 


I  •  Aad  tu^lMp^lBeMi  4«t7,  teniv  trnth,  and  final  UeaMdMM,  are  BMlten  or^Mpar  ■»«< 
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•he  aSnKies  and  oomblnbif  principle  of  the  elemenU  of  bodlea  to  tba  cbeadf^  or  •««■  tlMB  tkt 
-ncetianfaini  (fearftd  and  wonderful  tbongh  It  be)  of  the  perishable  Tkbcroade  of  tin  ■ool  can  fet  la 
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The  heart  of  a  worthy  man  is  ever  on  his  hps ;  he  will  he 
pained  when  he  cannot  speak  all  that  is  in  it. 

An  impartial  spirit  will  admire  goodness  or  greatness  wherever 
he  meets  it,  and  whether  it  makes  for  or  against  him. 

The  Giood  Woman.  A  good  woman  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  creation. 

How  do  the  duties  of  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  worthy 
matron,  well  performed,  dignify  a  woman  ! 

A  ^ood  woman  reflects  honor  on  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in 
her  education,  and  on  the  company  she  has  kept. 

A  woman  of  virtue  and  of  good  understanding,  skilled  in,  and 
delighting  to  perform  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  needs  not  fortune 
to  recommend  her  to  the  choice  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man, 
who  wishes  his  own  happiness. 

Youth.  It  is  a  great  virtue  in  good-natured  youth  to  he  ahle 
to  say  NO. 

Those  who  respect  age  deserve  to  live  to  he  old,  and  to  he  re- 
spected themselves. 

Young  people  set  out  with  false  notions  of  happinesi;  with 
gay,  fairy-land  imaginations. 

It  is  a  most  improving  exercise,  as  well  with  regard  to  style  as 
to  morals,  to  accustom  ourselves  early  to  write  down  every  thing 
of  moment  that  hefalls  us. 

There  is  a  docile  season,  a  learning-time  in  youth,  which,  suf- 
fered to  elapse,  and  no  foundation  laid,  seldom  returns. 

Young  folks  are  sometimes  very  cunning  in  finding  out  con- 
trivances to  cheat  themselves. 


THOMAS  SHERLOCK.     1678—1761. 

This  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  was  bom  in  London,  1678. 
He  was  educated  at  Catherine  HeUl,  Cambridge,  of  which  be  became  master, 
and  in  1714  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  University.  In  the  controversies 
which  arose  at  that  period  respecting  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tiani^,  Sherlock  distinguished  himself,  particularly  in  his  "  Use  and  Intent  of 
Prophecy,"  and  his  "  Trial  of  the  Wimesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus."  In 
1728  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1734  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  and 
in  1748  to  London.  In  1755  and^l756  he  revised  and  corrected  a  large  body 
of  his  sermons,  which  were  published  in  four  volumes.  He  died  in  1761,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

Sherlock's  sermons  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  English  pulpit  ek>- 
qoenee  extant  His  style,  though  possessing  but  little  ornament,  is  rlear  and 
vigorous,  and  a  few  passages  may  be  selected  from  his  writings,  soon  as  the 
comparison  between  Christ  and  Mahomet,  that  are  truly  sublime. 

2  L  45 
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DIFFERENT    ENDS   OF    RELIGION    AND    INFIDKLITY, 

Should  the  punishments  of  another  life  be  what  we  have  but  too 
much  reascn  to  fear  they  will  be,  what  words  can  then  express  the 
folly  of  sin  ?  Short  are  our  days  in  this  world,  and  soon  they  shall 
expire :  and  should  religion  at  last  prove  a  mere  deceit,  we  know 
the  worst  of  it ;  it  is  an  error  for  which  we  cannot  sufier  after 
death :  nor  will  the  infidels  there  have  the  pleasure  to  reproach 
us  with  our  mistake ;  they  and  we,  in  equal  rest,  shall  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death.  But  should  our  hopes,  and  their  fears,  prove  true; 
should  they  be  so  unhappy  as  not  to  die  for  ever — which  misera- 
ble hope  is  the  only  comfort  that  infidelity  affords — ^what  pains  and 
torments  must  they  then  undergo?  Could  I  represent  to  you  the 
iifierent  states  of  c^ood  and  bad  men ;  could  I  give  you  the  pros- 
pect which  the  blessed  martyr  Stephen  had,  and  show  you  the 
blessed  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  God  surrounded  with  angels, 
and  the  spirita  of  just  men  mcule  perfect ;  could  I  open  your  ears 
to  hear  the  never-ceasing  hymns  of  praise  which  the  blessed  above 
sing  to  him  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  corner  to  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  but  liveth  for  ever  ;  could  I  lead  you  through  the  un- 
bounded regions  of  eternal  day»  and  show  you  the  mutual  and 
ever-blooming  joys  of  saints  who  are  at  rest  from  their  labor,  and 
live  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God ;  or,  could  I  change  the  scene, 
and  unbar  the  iron  gates  of  hell,  and  carry  you,  through  solid 
darkness,  to  the  fire  that  never  goes  out,  and  to  the  worm  that 
never  dies;  could  I  show  you  the  apostate  angels  fast  bound  in 
eternal  chains,  or  the  souls  of  wicked  men  overwhelmed  with  tor- 
ment and  despair ;  could  I  open  your  ears  to  hear  the  deep  itself 
groan  with  the  continual  cries  of  misery— cries  which  can  never 
reach  the  throne  of  mercy,  but  return  in  sad  echoes,  and  add  even 
to  the  very  horrors  of  hell ;  could  1  thus  set  before  you  the  differ- 
ent ends  of  religion  and  infidelity,  you  would  want  no  other  proof 
to  convince  you  that  nothing  can  recompense  the  hazard  men  run 
of  being  for  ever  miserable  through  unbelief.  But,  though  nei« 
ther  the  tongues  of  men  nor  of  angels  can  express  the  joys  of 
heaven,  or  describe  the  pains  of  hell ;  yet,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  religion,  these  things  are  certain  and  near  at  hand. 

THE    INFORKATION    THE   GOSPEL   GIVES,   MOST    DBSIRABLB. 

The  Christian  revelation  has  such  pretences,  at  least,  as  may 
make  it  worthy  of  a  particular  consideration.  It  pretends  to  come 
from  heaven  ;  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God;  to  have 
boen  confirmed  by  undeniable  miracles  and  prophecies ;  to  have 
jeen  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  died  in 
usserting  its  truth :  it  can  shrw,  likewise,  an  innumerable  com- 
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pany  of  martyrs  and  confessors  ;  its  doctrines  are  pure  and  holy , 
its  precepts  just  and  righteous  \,  its  worship  is  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice, refined  from  the  errors  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  spi- 
ritual, like  the  God  who  is  the  object  of  it :  it  offers  the  aid  and 
the  assistance  of  heaven  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  which  makes 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel  to  be  as  practicable  as  it  is  reasonable : 
it  promises  infinite  rewards  to  obedience,  and  threatens  eternal 
punishment  to  obstinate  offenders,  which  makes  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  us  soberly  to  consider  it,  since  every  one  who  re- 
jects it  stakes  his  own  soul  against  the  truth  of  it.  Look  into  the 
Gospel ;  there  you  will  find  every  reasonable  hope  of  nature,  nay, 
every  reasonable  suspicion  of  nature  cleared  up  and  confirmed, 
every  difficulty  answered  and  removed.  Do  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  world  lead  you  to  suspect  that  God  could  never  be 
the  author  of  such  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as  men  now 
are  ?  Your  suspicions  are  just  and  well  founded.  "  God  made 
man  upright ;"  but  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  sin  en- 
tered, and  death  and  destruction  followed  afler. 

Do  you  suspect,  from  the  success  of  virtue  and  vice  in  this 
world,  that  the  providence  of  God  does  not  interpose  to  protect  the 
righteous  from  violence,  or  to  punish  the  wicked  ?  The  suspicion 
is  not  without  ground.  God  leaves  his  best  servants  here  to  be 
tried  oftentimes  with  affliction  and  sorrow,  and  permits  the  wicked 
to  flourish  and  abound.  The  call  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  honor 
and  riches  here,  but  to  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Christ. 

Do  you  judge  from  comparing  the  present  state  of  the  world 
with  the  natural  notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of  his  justice  and 
goodness,  that  there  must  needs  be  another  state  in  which  justice 
shall  take  place  ?  You  reason  right,  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the 
jiTdgment.  God  has  appointed  a  day  to  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness :  then  those  who  mourn  shall  rejoice,  those  who  weep 
Bhall  laugh,  and  the  persecuted  and  afflicted  servants  of  God  shall 
be  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Have  you  sometimes  misgivings  of  mind  ?  Are  you  tempted 
to  mistrust  this  judgment  when  you  see  the  difficulties  which 
hurround  it  on  every  side  ;  some  which  affect  the  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rate state,  some  which  affect  the  body  in  its  state  of  corruption 
and  dissolution  ?  Look  to  the  Gospel :  there  these  difficulties  are 
accounted  for ;  and  you  need  no  longer  puzzle  yourself  with  dark 
questions  concerning  the  state,  condition,  and  nature  of  separate 
spirits,  or  concerning  the  body,  however  to  appearance  lost  or 
destroyed ;  for  the  body  and  soul  shall  once  more  meet  to  part  no 
more,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  case  the  learned  cannot 
doubt,  and  the  ignorant  may  be  sure  that  'tis  the  man,  the  very 
man  himself,  who  shall  rise  again  ;  for  a  union  of  the  same  sou 
and  body  is  as  certainly  the  restoration  of  the  man,  as  the  divid 
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ing  them  was  the  destruction.  Would  you  know  who  it  is  that 
gives  this  assurance  ?  It  is  one  who  is  able  to  make  good  his 
word :  one  who  loved  you  so  well  as  to  die  for  you  ;  yet  one  too 
great  to  be  held  a  prisoner  in  the  grave.  No;  He  rose  with 
triumph  and  glory,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  and  will,  in  like 
manner,  call  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  and  confidence  in  Him. 


CHRIST   AND   MOHAMMED   CONTRASTED. 

Go  to  your  Natural  Religion :  lay  before  her  Mohammed  and  his 
disciples  arrayed  in  armor  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over 
the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  vic- 
torious sword :  show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the 
countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  dis- 
tress of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed 
him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements :  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives;  let  her  see  his 
adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  revelation  and  his  divine  commis- 
sion to  justify  his  lust  and  his  oppression.  When  she  is  tired 
of  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing  both 
the  ignorant  and  the  perverse :  let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired 
privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions 
and  supplications  to  God :  carry  her  to  his  table  to  view  his  poor 
fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse :  let  her  see  him  injured, 
but  not  provoked  :  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scofls  and  reproaches  of 
his  enemies :  lead  her  to  the  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors: 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !"  When 
Natural  Religion  has  viewed  both,  ask,  TVhich  is  the  prophet  cf 
God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part 
of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  attended  at 
the  cross:  by  him  she  said,  *♦  Truly,  this  was  the  Son  of  Grod." 


LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU.     1690—1762. 

This  lady,  the  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl  of  Kingston,  was  bom  at  her 
iath<»r's  seat  at  Tliore^by,  in  Nottinghamshire,  about  the  year  1690.  Display- 
ing great  attractions  of  i>erson  as  well  as  sprightliness  of  mind  from  ber  earii- 
est  years,  slie  was  the  pride  of  ber  father,  who  took  every  pains  with  her 
•Mliication,  and  had  her  instructed  by  the  same  masters  as  her  brother  in  the 
(]reek,  Latin,  and  French  languages.  In  1712  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  and  soon  ai\er  this,  resided  principally  in  Londc^ 
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where  her  wit,  and  learning,  and  beauty,  acquired  her  a  brilliant  reputation 
Her  hiisband  liad  lonp  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Addison,  Pope,  and  other 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  that  society  she  moved  with  the  same 
lustre  as  in  the  circles  of  rank  and  fashion.  In  17 IG.  her  husband  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  she  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople. 
During  her  residence  here  she  addressed  to  her  sister,  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  other 
fViends,  tlie  celebrated  Letters  upon  which  her  fume  principally  rests,  lii 
1718,  her  husband  bein^  recalled  from  his  embassy,  she  returned  to  England, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham.  Tlie  warm  friendship 
between  these  geniuses  did  not,  however,  very  long  continue;  a  coolness  and 
finally  an  open  quarrel  ensued.  The  cause  of  it  is  involved  in  considerable 
mystery,  but  it  is  probable  tliat  the  vanity  and  irritability  of  the  poet  were 
quite  as  much  to  blame  a.s  the  levity  and  hcartlessness  of  the  lady. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Letters,  is  famous  fiv 
having  been  followed  by  the  introduction  into  England,  through  her  meani| 
of  the  practice  of  the  innoculation  for  the  small-pox.  Observing  this  practice 
among  the  villages  in  Turkey,  and  seeing  its  good  eftects,  she  applied  it  to 
her  own  son,  then  about  three  years  old,  and  by  great  exertions  established 
the  practice  of  innoculation  in  England.  She  resided  in  England  for  twenty 
years  after  her  return  from  Constantinople,  during  which  time  she  published 
a  considerable  quantity  of  verse,  for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  poetry. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  it,  that,  from  its  indelicate  character,  it  lias  been  excluded 
from  the  modern  editions  of  her  works.  For  reasons,  the  nature  of  which  it 
aot  well  known,  she  left  England  in  1739  without  her  husband,  and  resided 
nnost  of  the  time,  for  twenty-two  years,  in  Italy.  She  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  solicitations  of  her  daughter,  to  return  to  England  in  1761;  but  she  did 
not  survive  her  return  to  her  native  country  a  year,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the 
breast,  August  21,  1762. 

Lady  Montagu  owes  her  reputation  chiefly  to  her  Letters  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  manners  given  in  them,  is  in  general 
as  correct  as  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  striking;  and  tliey  abound  not  only  in  wit 
and  hnmor,  but  in  a  depth  and  sagacity  of  remark  conveyed  in  a  style  at  once 
flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely  proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  But 
these  literary  qualities  are  more  than  counterbalance<l  by  the  want  of  tliat 
delicacy,  that  refinement  of  feeling,  and  those  pure  moral  sentiments,  without 
which  the  female  character  is  any  tiling  but  an  object  of  admiration.  «»  Her 
desire  to  convey  scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into  offensive  de- 
tails, which  the  more  decorous  taste  of  the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate. 
She  described  what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous;  and  her 
strong  masculine  understanding,  and  carelessness  as  to  refinement  in  habits 
or  expressions,  render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  as  well  as  unfeel- 
ing." Still  her  letters  are  models  of  epistolary  style,  and  from  tlicm,  as  such, 
we  present  a  few  extracts  that  are  unexceptionable. 

EASTERN    MANNERS   AND    LANGUAGE. 

ApBiAitovLv,  Jlpril  1,  O.  S.,  1717, 

To  M*.  Pops. 

♦  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  romantic  writei , 
he  has  only  piven  a  plain  image  of  the  way  of  life  amongst  the 
peasants  of  his  country,  who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them 
to  want,  w^re,  I  8uppo§e,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort  of  them 
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are  now.  I  don^  doubt,  had  he  been  born  a  Briton,  but  his  Idyl- 
Hums  had  been  filled  with  descriptions  of  thrashinc^  and  churning, 
both  which  are  unknown  here,  the  com  being  all  trodden  out  by 
oxen  ;  the  butler  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow^  unheard  of. 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  pleasure,  and  find 
several  little  passages  explained  that  I  did  not  before  entirely  com- 
prehend the  beauty  of;  many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the 
dress  then  in  fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that  pains  to  introduce  theii 
own  manners,  as  has  been  generally  practised  by  other  nations, 
that  imagine  themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  tc 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  present  customs. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  princesses  and  great  ladies  pass 
their  time  at  their  looms,  embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded 
by  their  maids,  which  are  always  very  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described.  The  de- 
scription of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  resembles  those  that  are 
now  worn  by  the  great  men,  fastened  before  with  broad  golden 
clasps,  and  embroidered  round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  veil 
that  Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and  I  never 
see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very  often)  with  their 
reverend  beards,  sitting  basking  in  the  sun,  but  I  recollect  good 
king  Priam  and  his  counsellors.  Their  manner  of  dancing  is 
certainly  the  same  that  Diana  is  suns  to  have  danced  on  the 
hanks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is 
followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and,  if 
she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay 
and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The 
steps  are  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the 
dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  I  sometimes 
make  one  in  the  train,  but  am  not  skilful  enough  to  lead ;  these 
are  the  Grecian  dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  different. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  eastern  man- 
ners give  a  great  light  into  many  Scripture  passages  that  appear 
odd  to  us,  their  phrases  being  commonly  what  we  should  call 
Scripture  language.  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  dififerent  from 
what  is  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure,  who  al- 
ways mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their  discourse,  that  it 
may  very  well  be  called  another  language.  And  'tis  as  ridicu- 
lous to  make  use  of  the  expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking 
to  a  great  man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  Yorkshire 
or  Somersetshire  in  tne  drawing-room.  Besides  this  distinction, 
they  have  what  they  call  the  sublime^  that  is,  a  style  proper  for 
poetry,  and  which  is  the  exact  Scripture  style. 
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PRANCE   IN  1718. 

Pasib,  October  10,  0.  S^  1718. 
To  Labt  Rich. 

*  *  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect  upon  me ; 
for  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I  have  been  extremely  ilj 
all  the  road  from  Lyons  to  this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agree- 
able the  journey  has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  Godlike  attribute  of  being  capable  to 
redress  them  ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of  France  snow  nothing 
else.  While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes 
out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tattered 
clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all  the  French  magnifi- 
cence till  you  come  to  Fontainbleau,  where  you  are  showed  one 
thousand  five  hundred  rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The 
apartments  of  the  royal  family  are  very  large,  and  richly  gilt ; 
but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  painting  worth  remem- 
bering. 

I  have  seen  all  the  beauties,  and  such  nauseous  creatures !  so  fan- 
tastically absurd  in  their  dress  !  so  monstrously  unnatural  in  their 
paints !  their  hair  cut  short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so 
loaded  with  powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool !  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shining  red 
japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  fiaming  manner,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
they  took  the  first  hint  of  their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  rud- 
dled. 'Tis  with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  country- 
women :  and  if  F  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should  say  that 
these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  a  still  higher  esteem  of  the  natu- 
ral charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's  auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colors 
of  her  unsullied  complexion. 

FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

LouvxRi,  January  28,  N.  S^  1753 

To  THS  COVHTKSS  OP  BuTI. 

Dear  Child — You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
bv  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmetician ;  it  is  the  best  proof 
of  understanding  :  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of- the  chief 
distinctions  between  us  and  brutes.  If  there  is  any  thing  iu 
blood,  you  may  reasonably  expert  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.  I  will  thereinrf 
apeak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not  only  capable,  but  de 
aurous  of  learning ;  in  that  case  by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged 
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iu  it     You  will  tell  me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  yoar  educa« 

lion ;  your  prospect  was  very  different  from  hers.     As  you  had 

much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  offers,  it  seemed 

your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to 

know  how  to  be  easy  out  of  it.     It  is  the  common  error  of  boild- 

BTS  and  parents  to  follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  (and 

perhaps  is  so,)  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful  which 

is  displaced.     Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raised  that  the 

raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too  large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas 

are  laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a 

coolness  very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of  Britain: 

thus  every  woman  endeavors  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady, 

qualifying  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will  never  appear,  and 

at  the  same  time  incapacitating  her  for  that  retirement  to  which 

she  is  destined.     Learning,  if  she  has  a  reed  taste  for  it,  will  not 

only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.     No  entertainment  is 

so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting.     She  will  not 

want  new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or 

variety  of  company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 

closet.     To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she  should  be  per- 

niitted  to  learn  the  languages.    There  are  two  cautions  to  be  given 

on  this  subject :  first,  not  to  think  herself  learned  when  she  can 

read  Latin,  or  even  Greek.     Languages  are  more  properly  to  bi» 

called  vehicles  of  learning  than  learning  itself.     True  knowled^re 

consists  in  knowing  things,  not  words.     I  would  no  further  wish 

her  a  linguist  than  to  enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals, 

that  are  often  corrupted,  and  are  always  injured  by  translations. 

Two  hours'  application  every  morning  will  bring  this  about  much 

sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure  enough 

besides  to  run  over  the  English  poetr}%  which  is  a  more  important 

part  of  a  woman's  education  than  it  is  generally  supposed.    Many 

a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which 

she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had  been  stolen 

from  Mr.  Waller.     I  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one 

of  my  companions  from  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me  an 

epistle  she  was  quite  channed  with.     As  she  had  naturally  a  good 

taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or 

Pope's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.     She 

w^as  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's 

sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms, 

that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.     In  the  midst  of 

this  triumph,  I  showed  her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's 

poems,  and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the 

scorn  he  deserved.     To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary  was  very 

unlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands ;  that  author,  being  no  longer  in 

fashion,  would  have  escaped  any  one  of  less  universal  reading 
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than  myself.  You  should  encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  over 
with  you  what  she  reads  ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  distin- 
guishing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit  and 
himior,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  common  errors  of 
young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill  consequences.  The  second 
caution  to  be  given  her,  (and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary,) 
is  to  conceal  whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solici- 
tude as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness :  the  parade  of  it 
can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy,  and  consequently  the 
most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  she  fools,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The 
use  of  knowledge  in  our  sex,  besides  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is 
to  moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small 
expense,  which  are  the  certain  ejects  of  a  studious  life ;  and  it 
may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame  which  men  have  engrossed 
to  themselves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share.  If  she  has  the 
same  inclination  (I  should  say  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was 
bom  with,  history,  geography,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her 
with  materials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is  al- 
lotted to  mortals.  I  believe  there  are  few  heads  capable  of  mak- 
ing Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  but  the  result  of  them  is  not 
difficult  to  be  understood  by  a  moderate  capacity. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold,  and  know- 
ledgfe  reserved.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advancnd  in  it 
without  being  more  humbled  by  a  conviction  of  human  igiiorance 
than  elated  by  learm'ng.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  books,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  /  think  it  is  scandalous  for 
a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  needle.  I  was  once  extremely 
fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  me  when 
my  father  turned  off  my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress for  the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  that  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  I  got  was  the  im- 
provement of  my  hand.  I  see  by  hers,  that  practice  will  make 
her  a  ready  writer  :  she  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secre- 
tary, when  your  health  or  affairs  make  it  troublesome  to  you  to 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable  amusement 
to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  for  that  station  of  life  which 
will  probably  be  her  fate.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  education 
was  to  make  you  a  good  wife,  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that 
you  are  one ;)  hers  ought  to  be  to  make  her  happy  in  a  virgin 
state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  safer 
than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery,  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest 
computation)  ten  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  tne  most  pru- 
dent choice  not  to  venture.  I  have  always  been  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  flattering  views 
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I  had  for  you,  (as  I  never  intended  you  a  sacrifice  to  my  T^itj,) 
I  thought  I  owed  you  the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  hazards 
attending  matrimony  :  you  may  recoUect  I  did  so  in  the  stronges^t 
manner.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more  success  in  the  instructing 
your  daughter ;  she  has  so  much  company  at  home,  she  will  not 
need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  will  more  readily  take  the  notions  you 
think  fit  to  give  her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  family,  it  would 
have  been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  sufier  you  no  companions  of 
your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many  near  relations,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  you  not  determined  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your 
father's  intention  ;  and  contented  myself  with  endeavoring  to  make 
your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  in  haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  very  long,  insignificant  letter. 
I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  design  will  excuse  it,  being  willing  to 
give  you  every  proof  in  my  power  that  I  am  your  most  aflfection- 
ate  mother. 


JOHN  BYROM.     1691—1763. 

JoHir  Btsom,  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  at  Manchester,  was  bom  in  1691, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Here  be 
cultivated  with  great  assiduity  a  taste  for  elegant  letters,  and  especially  for 
poetry,  to  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  he  had  shown  a  marked  propen- 
sity. After  taking  his  degree,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  university, 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  whose  daughter  Joanna  is  the 
*(  Phoebe'*  of  his  pastoral  poem,  the  best  of  his  poetical  efibrts.  As  he  de- 
clined *<  taking  orders,"  he  vacated  his  fellowship,  and  soon  after  married. 
Having  no  profession,  he  went  to  London,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching 
short-hand  writing,  till,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  inherited  the 
flunily  estate,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  easy  circumstances,  de- 
voting his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1763, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Byrom's  best  piece  is  his  pastoral  poem  of  « Colin  and  Phoebe,"  remark- 
able for  its  easy  and  flowing  versification,  and  its  sprightliness  of  thought 
He  also  wrote  a  poem  on  *<  Enthusiasm,"  and  one  on  the  « Immortality  of  the 
Soul."  His  comic  poem,  entitled  "  The  Three  Black  Crows,"  has  a  roost  ex- 
cellent moral  in  it,  well  illustrating  the  nature  of  Rumor,  the  *^Fama^'  of  Virgil. 
The  Spectator  is  indebted  to  him  for  four  or  five  numbers,  of  which  Noo.  586 
and  593  are  upon  the  namre  and  use  of  dreams. 


A   PASTORAL. 

I. 

My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went ; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast : 
Sure  never  (bnd  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest; 
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Bat  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  lefl  me  behind ; 
A^hat  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  bo, 
I  thought  twas  the  spring ;  but,  alas  1  it  was  she. 

II. 
With  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep, 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 
I  was  so  good-humor'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  knowiL 
My  fiur  one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drowned, 
And  my  heart — ^I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  ^  pound.. 

III. 
The  fbimtain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 
And  dance  to  soil  murmurs  the  pebbles  among ; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phcebe  were  there^ 
^Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  musio  to  hear ; 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still  as  it  murmurs  do  nothmg  but  chide. 
Must  3rou  be  so  cheerful  while  I  go  in  pain  ? 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 

IT. 

When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  oAentimes  play, 
And  when  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they. 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  time, 
When  spring,  love,  and  beauty  were  all  in  their  prime  1 
But  now  in  their  firolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass : 
Be  still,  then  I  cry ;  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad, 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

T. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleiised  to  see 
Come  wagging  his  tail  at  my  fair  one  and  me ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
''Come  hither,  poor  fellow ;''  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he*s  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry,  Sirrah  1  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook. 
And  I'll  give  him  another ;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phcsbe's  away  f 

VI. 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I  seen. 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  1 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade, 
The  com-flelds  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made ! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear: 
^Twas  naught  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes. 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

VII. 

Sweet  muaio  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  thion^ 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle  axul  nightingale  too  j 
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Winds  oyer  us  whispered,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on, 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone : 
Her  voice  ia  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found. 
Gave  every  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

Till. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hue  ? 

And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue  ? 

Does  aught  of  its  sweemess  the  blossom  beguile  f 

That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile  f 

Ah  1  rivals,  1  see  what  it  was  that  you  dressed 

And  made  yourselves  fine  lor— a  place  in  her  breast ; 

You  put  on  your  colors  to  pleasure  her  eye, 

To  be  pluck'd  by  her  hand,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

IZ.  / 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  PhoBbe  remml 

While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  bum! 

Methinks  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 

I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down  die   ead. 

Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear. 

And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here  >« 

Ah,  Colin  I  old  Time  is  ftill  of  delay. 

Nor  will  budge  one  foot  fiuter  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

Will  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain. 
Or  cure  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain? 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  possion  remove; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  lovef 
No,  Deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return. 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah  I  what  shall  I  do?    I  shall  die  with  despair ! 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your  fidr 


THX  THRBB  BLACK  CROWS. 

Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other,  briskly,  by  the  hand ; 
Hark-ye,  said  he,  'tis  an  odd  story  this 
About  the  Crows ! — I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
Replied  his  friends— No !  I  m  surprised  at  that ; 
Where  I  came  from  it  is  the  common  chat ; 
But  you  shall  hear ;  an  odd  affiur  indeed  1 
And,  that  it  happened,  they  are  all  agreed : 
Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman,  that  lives  not  iar  from  Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  alley  knows, 
Taking  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  three  black  crowa^— 
Impossible !— Nay,  but  it's  really  true ; 
I  have  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you.—- 
From  whose,  I  pray?— So  having  named  the  man, 
Straight  to  inquire  lis  curious  comrade  ran. 
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Sir,  did  yoa  tell — relating  the  afiair— 

Yea,  sir,  I  did :  and  if  it's  worth  your  care, 

Ask  Mr.  Such-a-one,  he  told  it  me. 

But,  by  the  by,  'twas  two  black  crows,  not  tAnc— - 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  eyent, 
Whip,  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went ; 
Sir — and  so  forth — ^Why,  yes ;  the  thing  is  fact, 
Though  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact ; 
It  was  not  two  black  crows,  'twas  only  one, 
The  truth  of  that  you  may  Sepend  upon, 
The  gentlemsui  hknself  told  me  the  casfr— 
Where  may  I  find  him  ?— Why,  in  such  a  place. 
•  Away  goes  he,  and  having  found  him  out. 

Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt 
Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referr'd. 
And  begg'd  to  know,  if  trm  what  he  had  heard  ? 
Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow  T — ^Not  I^ 
Bless  me !  how  people  propagate  a  lie  I 
Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  thretj  two,  and  omt; 
And  here,  I  find,  all  comes,  at  last,  to  hoim/ 
Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  oflA— 
Crow— crow — perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 
The  matter  over — ^And,  pray,  sir,  what  waa'tl 
Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  the  last, 
I  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbor  so. 
Something  that  wa»-— as  blaek,  sir,  as  a  orow. 


WILLIAM  KING.     1685—1763. 

Db.  William  Knre,  bom  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1685, «  was  known 
and  esteemed,"  says  his  biographer,  «*  by  the  first  men  of  his  time  for  wit  and 
learning ;  and  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  polite  scholar,  an  excellent 
orator,  and  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  Engliah.**  He  died 
in  1763,  having  sketched  his  own  character  in  an  elegant  epitaph,  in  which, 
while  he  acknowledges  his  fiulings,  he  claims  the  praise  of  benevolence,  tem- 
perance, and  fortitude.  The  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  known  is  that 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken— ^  Political  and  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  his  own  Times." 

YIROIL. 

Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  think 
it  sufficient  to  explain  their  author,  and  to  give  us  the  various 
readings.  Some  few  indeed  have  made  us  remark  the  excellency 
of  the  poet's  plan,  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  propriety 
of  his  thoughts,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  as  examples  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  descriptions.  Ruseus,  in  his  comment 
on  Virgil,  certainly  excelled  all  his  fellow-laborers,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  explain  and  publish  a  series  of  the  Roman  classics  for 
the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  His  mythological,  historical,  and  geo 
graphical  notes  are  a  great  proof  of  his  learning  and  diligence. 
But  he  hath  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  diff- 
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played  the  great  art  and  judgment  of  the  poet,  particularly  his 
Knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  The  learned  Jesuit  pernaps 
imagined  that  remarks  of  this  sort  v/ere  foreign  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  commentator,  or  for  some  political  reasons  he  might 
think  proper  to  omit  them.  And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
could  have  heen  more  instructive  and  entertaining,  as  his  com- 
ment was  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  a  young  prince.  The 
^neid  furnishes  us  with  many  examples  to  the  purpose  I  men- 
tion. However,  that  I  may  be  the  better  understood,  the  follow- 
ing remark  will  explain  my  meaning.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
first  book,  Juno  makes  a  visit  to  ^olus,  and  desires  him  to  raise 
a  storm  and  destroy  the  Trojan  fleet,  because  she  hated  the  Vhole 
nation  on  account  of  the  judgment  of  Paris,  or,  as  she  was  pleased 
to  express  herself,  because  tne  Trojans  were  her  enemies.  Gens 
inimica  mihU  ^'C.  Juno  was  conscious  that  she  asked  a  god  to 
oblige  her  by  an  act  which  was  both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  there- 
fore she  accompanied  her  request  with  the  ofller  of  Deiopeia,  the 
most  beautiful  nymph  in  her  train :  a  powerful  bribe,  and  such  as 
she  imagined  iSolus  could  not  resist.  She  was  not  disappointed : 
^olus  accepted  her  ofl^r,  and  executed  her  commands  as  far  as 
he  was  able.  What  I  h^ve  to  observe  here,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  necessity  of  that  short  speech,  in  which  Juno  addresses  her^ 
self  to  iSolus.  She  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  Trojan  fleet  was 
in  the  Tuscan  sea,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  and  in  a  few  hours 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  safe  harbor.  .^k)lus  therefore  an- 
swered in  as  few  words  as  the  goddess  had  addressed  herself  to 
him.  But  his  answer  is  very  curious.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
ofller  of  Deiopeia,  for  whom  upon  any  other  occasion  he  would 
have  thankea  Juno  upon  his  knees.  But  now,  when  she  was 
given  and  accepted  by  him  as  a  bribe,  and  as  the  wages  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  he  endeavored  by  his  answer  to  avoid  that  imputa- 
tion,  and  pretended  he  had  such  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favors 
which  Juno  had  formerly  conferred  on  him,  when  she  introduced 
him  to  Jupiter's  table,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  her  commands 
on  all  occasions : 

**•  TU  your%  great  queen,  replies  the  power,  to  lay 
The  task,  and  mine  to  listen  and  obey/'' 

And  thus  insinuated  even  to  Juno  herself,  that  this  was  the  sola 
motive  of  his  ready  compliance  with  her  request.  I  am  here  put 
in  mind  of  something  similar  which  happened  in  Sir  Robert  Wal* 
pole's  administration.  He  wanted  to  carry  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  he  knew  there  woula  be  great  oppo- 
sition, and  which  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  own  dependants. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  Court  of  Requests,  he  met  a  jnem* 

1  Tuua,  O  BcglMS  ftc.,  Ad.  I.  71. 
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ber  of  the  contrary  party,  whose  avarice  he  imagined  would  not 
reject  a  large  bribe.  He  took  him  aside,  and  said,  *'  Such  a  ques- 
tion comes  on  this  day;  gi7e  me  your  vote,  and  here  is  a  nmk 
bill  of  2000/. ;"  which  he  put  into  his  bands.  The  member  made 
him  this  answer :  "  Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately  served  some  of 
my  particular  friends ;  and  when  my  wife  was  last  at  court  the 
king  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened  at 
your  instance.  1  should  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateful 
(jntiiing  the  bank  bill  into  his  pocket)  if  I  were  to  refuse  the  &vor 
you  are  now  pleased  to  ask  me."  This  incident,  if  wrought  up 
by  a  man  of  humor,  would  make  a  pleasant  scene  in  a  political 
farce.  But  to  return  to  Virgil.  The  short  conference  between 
Juno  and  iGolus  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  poet's  excellent  judg- 
ment. It  demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  his  acquaintance  with  the  customs  and  manners  of  a 

g'eat  prince's  court.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that  a  bribe,  if  it  be 
rge  enough,  and  seasonably  ofiered,  will  frequently  overcome 
the  virtue  and  resolution  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  that 
the  power  of  love  and  beauty  will  sometimes  corrupt  a  god,  and 
compel  him  to  discover  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  man. 

A  REPARTBB. 

A  repartee,  or  a  quick  and  witty  answer  to  an  insolent  taunt,  <nr 
to  any  ill-natured  or  ironical  joke  or  question,  is  always  well  re- 
ceived (whether  in  a  public  assembly  or  a  private  company)  by 
the  persons  who  hear  it,  and  gives  a  reputation  to  the  man  who 
makes  it.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  informs  him  of 
some  reproaches,  a  kind  of  coarse  raillery,  which  passed  between 
himself  and  Clodius  in  the  senate,  and  seems  to  exult  and  value 
himself  much  on  his  own  repartees :  though  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  one  of  Cicero's  excellencies.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, when  a  certain  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  among  other  things,  '*  that  he  prophesied  last  winter  this 
bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  find  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet.**  My  Lord  Coningsby, 
who  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always  spoke  in  a  passion,  de- 
sired the  House  to  remark,  "  that  one  of  the  Bight  Reverends  had 
set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet;  but  for  his  part  he  did  not  know 
what  prophet  to  liken  him  to^  unless  to  that  furious  prophet 
Balaam^  who  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass.**  The  ^ishop,  in  a 
reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness,  exposed  this  rude  attack,  con- 
cluding thus :  *'  Since  the  noble  Lord  hath  discovered  in  our 
manners  such  a  similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam  :  but,  my  Lords,  lam  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
^ut  the  other  part  of  the  parallel:  lam  sure  that  I  have  been 
rfproved  by  nobody  but  his  Lordship.** 
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SINGULAR   CONDUCT. 


About  the  year  1706, 1  knew  one  Mr.  Howe,  a  sensible  well* 
natured  man,  possessed  of  an  estate  of  JS700  or  £bOO  per  annum: 
he  married  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  the  west  of  ESngland; 
her  maiden  name  was  Mallet ;  she  was  agreeable  in  her  person 
and  manners,  and  proved  a  very  good  wife.  Seven  or  eight 
years  after  they  had  been  married^  he  rose  one  morning  very 
early,  and  told  his  wife  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  trans- 
act  some  particular  business :  the  same  day,  at  noon,  his  wife 
received  a  note  from  him,  in  which  he  informed  her  that  he  wis 
under  a  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably  be 
absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  He  was  absent  from  her  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time  she  neither  heard  from  him,  or  of 
him.  The  evening  before  he  returned,  whilst  she  was  at  supper, 
and  with  her  some  of  her  friends  and  relations,  particularly  one 
Dr.  Rose,^  a  physician,  who  had  married  her  sister,  a  billet,  with- 
out any  name  subscribed,  was  delivered  to  her,  in  which  the  writer 
requested  the  favor  of  her  to  give  him  a  meeting  the  next  evening 
in  the  Birdcage  Walk,  in  St.  James's  Park.  When  she  had  read 
her  billet,  she  tossed  it  to  Dr.  Rose,  and  laughing,  "  You  see,  bro- 
ther," said  she,  *'  as  old  as  I  am,  I  have  got  a  gallant."  Rose, 
who  perused  the  note  with  more  attention,  declared  it  to  be  Mr. 
Howe's  handwriting:  this  surprised  all  the  company,  and  so 
much  afiected  Mrs.  Howe,  that  she  fainted  away :  however,  she 
soon  recovered,  when  it  was  agreed  that  Dr.  Rose  and  his  wife, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  then  at  supper, 
should  attend  Mrs.  Howe  the  next  evening  to  the  Birdca^  Walk: 
they  had  not  been  there  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  when  Mr. 
Howe  came  to  them,  and  after  saluting  his  friends,  and  embracing 
his  wife,  walked  home  with  her,  and  they  lived  together  in  great 
harmony  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  my  tale  remains  to  be  related.'  When  Howe  left 
his  wife,  they  lived  in  a  house  in  Jermyn-street,  near  St.  James's 
church  ;  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  little  street  in  Westminster, 
where  he  took  a  room,  for  which  he  paid  five  or  six  shiUings  a 
week,  and  changing  his  name,  and  disguising  himself  by  wearing 
a  black  wig,  (for  he  was  a  fair  man,)  he  remained  in  this  habita- 
tion during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence.  He  had  had  two  chil- 
dren by  his  wife  when  he  departed  from  her,  who  were  both  living 


1  **I  WM  Tcrj  well  MquMlnted  with  Dr.  Bom,  and  be  frequently  enterUlned  me  wKh  thle ; 
•Ue  atory." 

t  London  U  the  only  place  In  all  Europe  where  a  man  can  find  a  aecure  retreat*  or  reaatn,  If  he 
pleaeei,  many  yean  nnknown.  If  he  payi  conatantly  Ibr  his  lodfinf,  tor  hie  proTlalona,  and  for 
whatsoever  else  he  want«,  nobody  will  ask  a  qoeetlon  ooneernlng  him,  or  InqiOre  whenoe  he 
or  whithet  Vcgoee 
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at  that  time:  but  they  both  died  young  in  a  few  years  afler. 
However,  during  their  lives,  the  second  or  third  year  after  their 
&ther  disappeared,  Mrs.  Howe  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
parliament  to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  her  husband's  estate, 
and  a  provision  for  herself  out  of  it  during  his  absence,  as  it  was 
uncertain  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead :  this  act  he  suffered  to 
be  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
progress  of  it  in  the  votes,  in  a  little  cofiee-house,  near  his  lodg- 
ing, which  he  frequented.  Upon  his  quitting  his  house  and 
family  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  Mrs.  Howe  at  first  ima- 
gined, as  she  could  not  conceive  any  other  cause  for  such  abrupt 
elopement,  that  he  had  contracted  a  large  debt  unknown  to  her, 
and  by  that  means  involved  himself  in  oifficulties  which  he  could 
not  easily  surmount ;  and  for  some  days  she  lived  in  continual 
apprehensions  of  demands  from  creditors,  of  seizures,  executions, 
Ac,  But  nothing  of  this  kind  happened  ;  on  the  contrary  he  did 
not  only  leave  his  estate  quite  free  and  unencumbered,  hue  he 
paid  the  bills  of  every  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings; 
and  upon  examining  his  papers,  in  due  time  'after  he  was  gone, 
proper  receipts  and  discharges  were  found  from  all  persons,  whe- 
ther tradesmen  or  others,  with  whom  he  had  any  manner  of  trans- 
actions or  money  concerns.  Mrs.  Howe,  after  the  death  of  her 
children,  thought  proper  to  lessen  her  family  of  servants,  and  the 
expenses  of  her  housekeeping ;  and,  therefore,  removed  from  her 
house  in  Jermyn-street  to  a  little  house  in  Brewer-street,  near 
Golden  Square.  Just  over  against  her  lived  one  Salt,^  a  corn- 
chandler.  About  ten  years  after  Howe's  abdication,  he  contrived 
to  make  an  acquaintance  with  Salt,  and  was  at  length  in  such  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  usually  dined  with  Salt  once 
or  twice  a  week.  From  the  room  in  whicn  they  eat,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  look  into  Mrs.  Ho.we's  dining-room,  where  she  gene- 
rally sate  and  received  her  company ;  and  Salt,  who  believed 
Howe  to  be  a  bachelor,  frequently  recommended  his  own  wife  to 
him  as  a  suitable  match.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  this  gen- 
tleman's absence,  he  went  every  Sunday  to  St.  James's  church, 
and  used  to  sit  in  Mr.  Salt's  seat,  where  he  had  a  view  of  his  wife, 
but  could  not  easily  be  seen  by  her.  After  he  returned  home,  he 
never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct ;  apparently,  there  was 
none :  but  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  own  it. 
Dr.  Rose  has  often  said  to  me,  that  he  believed  his  brother  Howe* 

1  ■*!  knew  Salt,  wtio  related  to  me  the  particulan  which  I  have  here  mentioned,  and  manj  oCberh, 
which  have  eacaped  my  memory." 

fl  M  j^j^  yet  I  have  ««en  blm  after  hla  return  addresalnar  hia  wlflb  in  the  langnafe  of  a  yonng  Drtde- 
groom.    And  I  have  been  awiured  by  some  of  his  moat  intimate  firienda,  that  he  treated  her  durlnf 
the  rest  of  their  uvea  with  the  greatest  kindncas  and  aObctlon.** 
2  M  40 • 
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would  never  have  returned  to  his  wife,  if  the  money  which  he 
took  with  him,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  j£1000or  J62000, 
had  not  been  all  spent :  and  he  must  have  been  a  good  economist, 
and  frugal  in  his  manner  of  living,  otherwise  his  money  would 
scarce  have  held  out ;  for  I  imagine  he  had  his  whole  fortune  by 
him,  I  mean  what  he  carried  away  with  him  in  money  or  bank 
bills,  and  daily  took  out  of  his  bag,  like  the  Spaniard  in  Gil  Bks, 
what  was  sufficient  for  his  expenses. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE.    1714—1763. 

This  lover  of  Tural  life  wb«  bom  at  the  Leasowes,  in  Shxopshire,  in  1714, 
and  was  distinguished,  even  in  childhood,  for  his  love  c^  residing  and  thirst 
for  knowledge.  He  was  first  taught  to  read  by  an  old  village  dame,  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  poem  aAer  Spenser's  manner,  called  **  Thef  School- 
Mistress."  He  was  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1732,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  for  ten  years.  Here  he  published,  at  intervals,  his  princi- 
pal poems,  which  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  ballads,  the  "  Judgment  of  Hercules," 
and  several  other  pieces.  In  1 745  he  went  to  reside  on  his  paternal  estate, 
to  which  he  devoted  all  his  time,  talents,  and  capital,  so  that  the  Leasowes 
became,  under  his  care,  a  perfect  fairy-land.  **  Now,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  was 
excited  his  delight  in  real  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he 
began  from  tiiis  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entan- 
gle his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  such  judgment 
and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  de- 
signers." But  all  this  was  attended  with  great  expense.  He  spent  his  estate 
in  adorning  it.  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1763,  was  probably  has* 
tened  by  his  anxieties.* 

Besides  his  poems,  he  wrote  "Essays  on  Men  and  Manners,"  which  display 
much  ease  and  grace  of  style,  united  to  judgment  and  discrimination.  **  They 
have  not  the  mellow  ripeness  of  thought  and  learning  of  Cowley's  essays,  but 
they  resemble  tliem  more  closely  than  any  others  in  our  language.'^  «  He  is  a 
pleasing  writer,"  says  Campbell,  "both  in  his  lighter  and  graver  vein.  His 
genius  is  not  forcible,  but  it  settles  in  mediocrity  without  meanness.  But  with 
all  the  beauties  of  the  Leasowes  in  our  minds,  it  may  still  be  regretted,  that,  in- 
stead of  devoting  his  whole  soul  to  clumping  beeches,  and  projecting  mottoes 
for  summer-houses,  he  had  not  gone  more  into  living  nature  for  subjects,  and 
df^scribed  her  interesting  realities  witli  the  same  fond  and  natural  touches 
which  give  so  much  delightfulness  to  his  portrait  of 


THE   SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

Ah  me !  fall  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  iame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone,  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 

1  fee  Uw  flue  ptoea  of  a<»Usinlth,  mtltled  ••Hlatory  of  a  Foctft  Otfdoa." 
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Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprize : 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess  1  let  me  tiy 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit,  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  marked  Mrith  little  spire, 
Embower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fiune, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  school-mistress  name ; 
Who  bocMts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  are  sorely  shent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 

Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stow; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow ; 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe  \ 
For  not  a  Mrind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew. 
But  their  limbs  shuddered,  and  their  pulse  beat  low ; 
And  as  they  looked  they  found  their  horror  grew, 

And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 


Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 

On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 

And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 

Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray ; 

Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 

The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resound, 

Do*  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 

Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound 
And  eyes  her  iairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  fiur  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe. 
As  Lb  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field : 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  fiird  \' 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  afiliction  join'd. 

And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

•  •••••• 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air; 
*Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  &ir, 
*Twas  her  own  labor  did  the  fleece  prepare : 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passmg  rare; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 

And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wi|^  on  gtound. 
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Albeit  no  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 

Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 

Goody,  good-woman,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsooth. 

Or  dame,  the  sole. additions  she  did  hear; 

Tet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear : 

Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 

Who  should  not  honored  eld  with  these  reyere : 

For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 

The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame : 

Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need, 

Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 

Such  favor  did  her  past  deportment  claim; 

And,  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 

Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 

For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  fixuid. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath*s  decent  eve, 

Hymned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete ; 

If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 

But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer  seat; 

Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 

How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  fbreign  king. 

While  taunting  fbemen  did  a  song  entreat, 

All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres— small  heart  had  they  to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  eUrs,  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed ; 
And  tortious  death  was  true  devotion's  meed; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawnly  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum : 

Ah  I  dearest  Lord,  fbrefend,  thilk  days  should  e^er  return. 

In  elbow-chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 

By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defiused. 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed, 
Thejnatron  sate;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier's  pride !) 
Kedress'd  aflfronts,  for  vile  afiironts  there  pass'd; 
And  warn'd  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride, 

But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry; 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'fVays : 
E'en  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts,  the  giddy  crowd  she  sw«7»| 
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Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 

HTwill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  ail  the  scene  unfold. 
•  •  •  •  •  .  •  • 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky, 

And  liberty  unbars  her  prison  door ; 

And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly, 

And  now  the  grassy  cirque  had  cover'd  o'er 

With  boisterous  retel-rout  and  wild  uproar ; 

A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run, 

Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes,  I  implore  1 

For  well  may  freedom,  erst  so  dearly  won. 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Eiyoy,  poor  imps !  eiyoy  your  sportive  trade, 

And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fiiirest  flowers. 

For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid ; 

For  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 

In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 

O  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 

But  most  in  courts  where  proud  ambition  towers ; 

Deluded  wight  I  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  long. 


ROBERT  DODSLEY.     1703—1764. 


This  eminent  bookseller  and  respectable  author  was  bom  at  Blansfield,  In 
1703.  Being  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  stocking- weaver,  and  not  likicg  his 
situation,  he  ran  ofl*  to  London,  and  took  the  place  of  a  footman,  and  in  1732 
published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  <*  The  Muse  in  Livery,  or  the 
Footman's  Miscellany,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  His  next  pro^ 
duction  was  a  dramatic  piece  called  *<  The  Toyshop,"  which  was  acted  wi^ 
great  success,  and  the  profits  of  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  as  a  bookseller. 
Patronized  by  Pope  and  other  authors  of  the  day,  his  shop  in  Pall  Mall  soon 
became  the  resort  of  a  large  literary  circle ;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  business 
iix;rease,  that  in  his  latter  days  Dodsley  might  be  considered  as  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  bookselling  trade  in  London.  Having  acquired  a  competent 
fortune  by  his  double  occupation  of  author  and  bookseller,  he  retired  from 
business,  to  ei^oy  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  but  died  at  Durham,  while  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  September  25,  1764. 

Besides  the  above,  Dodsley  wrote  and  published,  anonymously,  that  well 
known  and  ingenious  little  work,  (^  The  Elconomy  of  Human  Life,"  whush  is 
lull  of  the  best  moral  maxims.  He  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  **  Cleone," 
which  was  well  received,  and  a  &rce  called  "  The  King  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield."  But  he  is  now  more  known  for  the  works  which  he  projected 
and  published,  than  for  his  own  productions.  One  of  these  was  the  **  Pre- 
ceptor," a  very  useful  book,  in  2  vols.,  containing  treatises  on  various  sutyeots, 
and  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  preface.  Another  was  his  **  Collection  of 
Old  Plays,"  in  12  vols.  His  **  Collection  of  Poems  in  Six  Volumes,  by  Several 
Hands,"  is  still  a  very  valuable  book.  But  he  is  most  known  as  the  projector 
of  the  "  Annual  Register,"  in  1758,  which  still  goes  by  his  name.  He  alw  has 
the  credit  of  having  first  encouraged  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  purohasmg 
his  poem  of  »  London,"  in  1738,  for  ten  guineas,  and  of  having,  many  yeani 
ftflerwards,  been  the  progeotor  of  the  English  Dictionary, 
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EMULATION. 

If  thy  soul  thirsteth  for  honor,  if  thy  ear  hath  any  pleasure  in 
the  voice  of  praise,  raise  thyself  from  the  dust  whereof  thou  ait 
made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  something  that  is  praiseworthy. 

The  oak,  that  now  spreadeth  its  hranches  towards  the  heaTens, 
was  once  hut  an  acorn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Endeavor  to  be  first  in  thy  calling,  whatever  it  be ;  neither  let 
any  one  go  before  thee  in  well-doing :  nevertheless,  do  not  envy 
the  merits  of  another,  but  improve  thine  own  talents. 

Scorn  also  to  depress  thy  competitor  by  dishonest  or  unworthy 
methods ;  strive  to  raise  thyself  above  him  only  by  excelling  him . 
so  shall  thy  contest  for  superiority  be  crowned  with  honor,  if  not 
with  success. 

By  a  virtuous  emulation  the  spirit  of  man  is  exalted  within  him ; 
he  panteth  after  fame,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  racer  to  run  his  coarse. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his  visions  by  night ;  and 
his  delight  is  to  follow  them  all  the  day  long.  He  formeth  great 
designs;  he  rejoiceth  in  the  execution  thereof;  and  his  name 
goeth  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  But  the  heart  of  the  envi- 
ous man  is  gall  and  bitterness ;  his  tongue  spitteth  venom ;  the 
success  of  his  neighbor  breaketh  his  rest. 

He  sitteth  in  his  cell  repining ;  and  the  good  that  happeneth  to 
another  is  to  him  an  evil.  Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart ; 
and  there  is  no  rest  in  him.  He  feeleth  in  his  own  breast  no  love 
of  goodness ;  and  therefore  believeth  his  neighbor  is  like  iinio 
himself. 

He  endeavors  to  depreciate  those  who  excel  him  ;  and  putteth 
an  evil  interpretation  on  all  their  doings. 

He  lieth  on  the  watch,  and  meditates  mischief;  but  the  detes- 
tation of  man  pursueth  him ;  he  is  crushed  as  a  spider  in  his  own 
web. 

TSHPXRANCB. 

The  nearest  approach  thou  canst  make  to  happiness  od  this 
side  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy  from  heaven  health,  wisdom,  and  peace 
of  mind.  These  blessings,  if  thou  possessest,  and  wouldst  pre- 
serve to  old  age,  avoid  the  allurements  of  voluptuousness,  and  fly 
from  her  temptations. 

When  she  spreadeth  her  delicacies  on  the  board,  when  her 
wine  sparkleth  in  the  cup,  when  she  smileth  upon  thee,  and  pei^ 
suadeth  thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy ;  then  is  the  hour  of  dangev*, 
then  let  Reason  stand  firmly  on  her  guard.  For,  if  thou  hearken- 
est  unto  the  words  of  her  adversary,  thou  art  deceived  and  be- 
trayed. The  joy  which  she  promiseth,  changeth  to  madness; 
and  her  enjoyments  lead  on  to  diseases  and  death. 

Look  lound  her  board,  cast  thine  eyes  upon  her  guests,  and 
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obsenre  thoee  who  have  been  allured  by  her  smilesy  who  havo 
listened  to  her  temptations.  Are  they  not  meagre  T  are  they  not 
sickly  T  are  they  not  spiritless  ? 

Their  short  hours  of  jollity  and  riot  are  followed  by  tedious  days 
of  pain  and  dejection ;  she  hath  debauched  and  palled  their  appe* 
titesy  that  they  have  now  no  relish  for  her  nicest  dainties :  ker 
votaries  are  become  her  victims ;  the  just  and  natural  consequence 
which  God  hath  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  things^  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  abuse  his  gifts. 

But  who  )9  she,  that  with  graceful  steps,  and  with  a  lively  airi 
trips  over  yonder  plain  ?  The  rose  blusheth  on  her  cheeks ;  the 
sweetness  of  the  morning  breatheth  from  her  lips ;  joy,  tempered 
with  innocence  and  modesty,  sparkleth  in  her  eyes ;  and  from  th<r 
cheerfulness  of  her  heart  she  singeth  as  she  walks. 

Her  name  is  Health ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Exercise  and 
Temperance ;  their  sons  inhabit  the  mountains ;  they  are  brave, 
active,  and  lively ;  and  partake  of  all  the  beauties  and  virtues  of 
their  sister. 

Vigor  stringeth  their  nerves ;  strength  dwelleth  in  their  bones; 
and  libor  is  their  delight  all  the  day  long.  '  The  employments  of. 
their  father  excite  their  appetites,  and  the  repasts  of  their  mother 
refresh  them.  To  combat  the  passions,  is  their  delight ;  to  con- 
quer evil  habits,  their  glory.  Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and 
therefore  they  endure ;  their  repose  is  short,  but  sound  and  uo- 
disturbed.  Their  blood  is  pure ;  their  minds  are  serene ;  and  the 
physician  knoweth  not  the  way  to  their  habitations. 

ANGER. 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  teareth  up  trees,  and  deformeth 
the  face  of  Nature,  or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulsions  over- 
tumeth  cities ;  so  the  rage  of  an  angry  man  throweth  mischief 
around  him :  danger  and  destruction  wait  on  his  hand. 

But  consider,  and  forget  not,  thine  own  weakness ;  so  shalt  thou 
pardon  the  failings  of  others.  Indulge  not  thyself  in  the  passion 
of  anger ;  it  is  whetting  a  sword  to  wound  thy  own  breast,  or 
murder  thy  friend. 

If  thou  Dearest  slight  provocations  with  patience,  it  shall  be  imi- 
puted  unto  thee  for  wisdom ;  and  if  thou  wipest  them  from  thy 
remembrance,  thy  heart  shall  feel  rest,  thy  mind  shall  not  re 
proach  thee. 

Do  nothing  in  thy  passion.  Why  wilt  thou  put  to  sea  in  the 
violence  of  a  storm  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  rule  thine  anger,  it  ig 
wise  to  prevent  it :  avoid,  therefore,  all  occasions  of  falhng  into 
wrath ;  or  guard  thyself  against  them  whenever  they  occur 
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Harbor  not  rerenge  m  thy  breast ;  it  will  torment  thj  bean, 
and  discolor  its  best  inclinations. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive  than  to  retnm  an  injary :  he 
that  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  lieth  in  wait  against 
himself,  and  draweth  down  mischief  on  his  own  head. 

A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like  water  cast  upon  the  fire, 
abateth  his  heat ;  and  from  an  enemy,  he  shall  become  thy  friend. 

Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of  anger ;  and  tnoa  wih 
wonder  that  any  but  fools  should  be  wroth.  In  folly  or  weakness 
it  always  beginneth ;  but  remember,  and  be  well  aasuied,  it  sel- 
dom concludeth  without  repentance.  On  the  heeb  of  Folly  tread- 
eth  Shame ;  at  the  back  of  Anger  standeth  Remorse. 


WOMAN. 

Qive  ear,  fair  daughter  of  Love,  to  the  instructions  of  Pmdenoe; 
and  let  the  precepts  of  Truth  sink  deep  in  thine  heart :  so  shall 
the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to  thy  form  ;  and  thy  bean^, 
like  the  rose  it  resembleth,  shall  retain  its  sweetness  when  its 
bloom  is  withered. 

In  the  spring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  morning  of  thy  days,  when 
the  eyes  oi  men  gaze  on  thee  with  delight ;  ah !  hear  witii  cau- 
tion tneir  alluring  words ;  guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  Hsten  to  their 
soft  seducements. 

Remember  thou  art  made  man's  reasonable  companion,  not  the 
slave  of  his  passion  ;  the  end  of  thy  being  is  to  assist  him  in  the 
toib  of  life,  to  soothe  him  with  thy  tenderness,  and  recompense 
his  care  with  soft  endearments. 

Who  is  she  that  winneth  the  heart  of  man,  that  subdueth  him 
to  love,  and  reigneth  in  his  breast  ?  Lo !  yonder  she  walketh  in 
maiden  sweetness,  with  innocence  in  her  mind,  and  modesty  on 
her  cheek.  Her  hand  seeketh  employment ;  her  foot  delighteth 
not  in  gadding  abroad. 

She  is  clothed  with  neatness ;  she  is  fed  with  temperance ;  ha- 
mility  and  meekness  are  as  a  crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 
Decency  is  in  all  her  words ;  in  her  answers  are  mildness  and 
truth.  Submission  and  obedience  are  the  lessons  of  her  life ;  and 
peace  and  happiness  her  reward. 

Before  her  steps  walketh  Prudence ;  Virtue  attendeth  at  her 
right  hand.  The  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in  her  pre- 
sence ;  the  awe  of  her  virtue  keepeth  him  silent. 

When  Scandal  is  busy,  and  the  fame  of  her  neighbor  is  toesed 
irom  tongue  to  tongue,  if  Charity  and  Good-nature  open  not  her 
mouth,  the  finger  of  Silence  resteth  on  her  lip.  Her  breast  is  the 
mansion  of  goodness;  and  therefore  she  suspecteth  no  evil  in 
others 
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Happy  were  the  man  that  should  make  her  his  wife ;  happy 
the  child  that  shall  call  her  mother. 

She  preaideth  in  the  house,  and  there  is  peace ;  she  command- 
eth  with  iudgment,  and  is  obeyed.  She  ariseth  in  the  morning ; 
she  considers  her  afiairs ;  and  appointeth  to  every  one  their  pro- 
per business. 

The  care  of  her  &mily  is  her  whole  delight ;  to  that  alone  she 
applieth  her  study :  and  elegance  with  frugality  is  seen  in  her 
mansions.  The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an  honor  to  her 
husband,  and  he  heareth  her  praise  with  silent  delight.  She  in- 
formeth  the  minds  of  her  children  with  wisdom :  she  fashioneth 
their  manners  from  the  example  of  her  own  goodness. 

The  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of  their  youth ;  the  motion 
of  her  eye  commandeth  their  obedience.  She  speaketh,  and  her 
servants  fly ;  she  pointeth,  and  the  thing  is  done :  for  the  law  of 
love  is  in  their  hearts ;  her  kindness  addeth  wings  to  their  feeL 

In  prosperity  she  is  not  pufied  up ;  in  adversity  she  heakth  the 
wounds  of  Fortune  with  patience. 

The  troubles  of  her  husband  are  alleviated  by  her  counsels*  and 
sweetened  by  her  endearments ;  he  putteth  his  heart  in  her  boeom, 
and  receiveth  comfort. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her  his  wife ;  happy  the 
child  that  calleth  her  mother. 


RICH    AND   POOR. 

The  man  to  whom  Grod  hath  given  riches,  and  a  mind  to  em- 
ploy  them  aright,  is  peculiarly  favored,  and  highly  distinguished. 
He  looketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleasure ;  because  it  aflS>rdeth  him 
the  means  to  do  good. 

He  protecteth  the  poor  that  are  injured ;  he  suflfereth  not  the 
mighty  to  oppress  the  weak.  He  seeketh  out  objects  of  compas- 
sion ;  he  inquireth  into  their  wants ;  he  relieveth  them  with  judg- 
ment, and  without  ostentation.  He  assisteth  and  rewardeth  merit; 
lie  encourageth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  promoteth  every  useful 
design. 

He  carrieth  on  great  works ;  his  country  is  enrichedy  and  the 
laborer  is  employed :  he  formeth  new  schemes,  and  the  arts  n« 
ceive  improvement.     He  considereth  the  superfluities  of  his  tabic 
as  belonging  to  the  poor,  and  he  defraudeth  them  not.     The  be 
nevolence  of  his  mind  is  not  checked  by  his  fortune.     He  rejoic- 
eth  therefore  in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blameless. 

But  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up  wealth  in  abundance,  and 
rejpiceth  alone  in  the  possession  thereof ;  that  grindeth  the  face 
of  the  poor,  and  considereth  not  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
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He  thiiTeth  on  oppression  without  feeling;  the  rain  of  hie  bro- 
ther disturbeth  him  not.  The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  drinketh  is 
milk ;  the  cries  of  the  widow  are  music  to  his  ear.  His  heart  is 
hardened  with  the  loTe  of  wealth ;  no  grief  or  distress  can  make 
impression  upon  it. 

But  the  curse  of  iniauity  pursueth  him  ;  he  liveth  in  continaal 
fear.  The  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  the  rapacious  desires  d  his 
own  soul,  take  vengeance  upon  him  for  the  calamities  he  hath 
brought  upon  others. 

O !  what  are  the  miseries  of  poverty,  in  comparison  with  the 
gnawinffs  of  this  man's  heart ! 

Let  the  poor  man  comfort  himself,  yea,  rejoice ;  for  he  hath 
many  reasons.  He  sitteth  down  to  his  morsel  in  peace ;  his  table 
is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  and  devourers.  He  is  not  embar- 
nssed  with  dependants,  nor  teased  with  the  clamors  of  solicita- 
tion. Debarred  from  the  dainties  of  the  nch,  he  escapeth  all  their 
diseases.  The  bread  that  he  eateth,  is  it  not  sweet  to  his  taste ! 
the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it  not  pleasant  to  his  thirst?  yea,  fiu 
more  delicious  than  the  richest  draughts  of  the  luxurious.  His 
labor  preserveth  his  health,  and  produceth  him  a  repose  to  which 
the  downy  bed  of  Sloth  is  a  stranger.  He  limiteth  his  desires 
with  humility ;  and  the  cahn  of  contentment  is  sweeter  to  bit  soul 
than  the^ acquirements  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 

Let  not  the  rich,  therefore,  presume  on  his  riches,  nor  the  poor 
despond  in  his  poverty ;  for  the  providence  of  God  dispenseth 
happiness  to  them  both,  and  the  distribution  thereof  is  more 
equally  nuide  than  the  fool  can  believe. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

When  thou  considerest  thy  wants,  when  thou  beholdett  thy  im- 
perfections, acknowledge  his  goodness,  O  Man !  who  honored  thee 
with  reason,  endowed  tnee  with  speech,  and  placed  thee  in  society 
to  receive  and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and  mutual  obligations. 

Thy  food,  thy  clothing*  thy  convenience  of  habitation,  thy  pro- 
tection from  the  injuries,  thy  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  thou  owest  to  the  assistance  of  others,  and  couldst 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  bands  of  society.  It  is  thy  duty,  thereforSt 
to  be  friendly  to  mankind,  as  it  is  thy  interest  that  men  should  be 
friendly  to  tnee. 

As  the  rose  breatheth  sweetness  from  its  own  nature,  to  the 
heart  of  a  benevolent  man  produceth  good  works. 

He  enjoyeth  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  his  own  breast ;  and  « 
rej'nceth  * .  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  neighbor.    He 
openeth  not  his  ear  unto  slander ;  the  ftiultt  and  the  fruUngt  of 
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men  give  pain  to  liis  heart.  His  desire  is  to  do  good,  and  he 
seaicheth  out  the  occasions  thereof:  in  remoTing  the  c^preenon 
of  another,  he  relieveth  himself. 

From  the  largeness  of  his  mind,  he  comprehendeih  in  his  wishes 
the  happiness  of  all  men ;  and  from  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  he 
endeaToreth  to  promote  it. 


EDWARD  T0UN6.    1681—1765. 

£swAm»  Yoinr*,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  «  Night  Thoughts,'*  was  bom 
at  Upham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1681.  He  was  educated  at  Ozlbrd,  where  he 
took  hit  depee  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  1714,  and  his  Dootor't  degree  in 
1710.  That  he  was  distinguished  lor  his  ingenuity  and  teaming  above  his 
fellow-students  and  contemporaries,  is  known  by  a  oomplaint  of  TIndal  the 
infidel,  who  said,  *<The  other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  know 
where  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred  times:  but 
^lat  fellow  Young  is  continually  pestering  me  with  something  of  his  own." 
After  publishing  a  number  of  poetical  pieces  of  rather  indifferent  merit,  in 
1721  he  gave  to  the  public  his  tragedy  of  **  Revenge,"  which  m  one  of  die 
finest  efibrts  of  his  genius ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  written  after  the  model 
of  the  French  drama,  and  though  the  thoughts  are  refined  and  full  of  imagi- 
natioo,  and  a  trae  poetic  feeling  pervades  the  whole,  it  has  haidlf  wUMf 
enough  to  keep  it  alive  as  a  drama. 

In  1725  he  published  the  first  of  his  Satires,  and  in  three  or  fbur  years  the 
other  six  followed,  under  the  title  of  «  The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Paa* 
sion.**  They  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  rendered  acute  by  ob> 
servation,  enriched  by  reflection,  and  polished  with  wit;  and  they  abound  in 
ingenious  and  humorous  allusions.  Their  chief  defect  is  in  the  perpetoal 
esLsggeration  of  the  sentiment  Goldsmith  says,  that  *>  they  were  in  higher 
reputation  when  published  than  they  stand  at  present;"  and  that  <*  Young 
•eems  Ibnder  of  dazzling  than  of  pleasing,  of  raising  our  admiration  fyt  his 
wit  than  of  our  dislike  of  the  ibllies  he  ridicules."'  * 

In  1728  Young  entered  the  church,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Geotga 
the  Second.  Three  years  after,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lise,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  She  Hied  in  1741,  leaving 
one  son.  A  daughter  whom  she  had  by  her  former  husband,  and  who  was 
married  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lord  Palmerston,  died  in  1736,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple four  years  after.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tem 
pie  were  the  Philander  and  Narcissa  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  Mrs.  Temple 
died  of  a  consumption,  at  Lyons,  on  her  way  to  Nice,  and  Young  acsompanied 
her  to  the  continent*  Some,  most  inconsiderately,  have  identified  Young's 
son  with  the  Lorenzo  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  This  is  absurd,  for  when  this 
character  of  the  finished  infidel  was  drawn  by  the  father,  the  son  was  only 
eight  years  old. 


>  BaMy  on  Bogllih  Poetry.   Toons'i  •kUtm  wen  pabUahed  httarm  tbom  nt  Bops* 

>  To  her  death  at  Lyona  the  two  llnea  In  NlfhtThlrd  doobUeaa  aUudo^  Air  tlia  dty  noUnrttlta 
ftMCd  to  allow  bar  to  be  bnrtod  tn  **ooniccrated**  fround^ 

*•  WMlo  Vatora  meBod,  BnparsOttsj  ravod; 
That  aooni'd  the  daad,  and  thia  danted  «  g  nvc.** 
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or  the  Night  Thoughts,  whidh  were  puhliahed  fiom  1742  «>  1744^  Tomr* 
fiiTOrite  and  most  finished  poem,  it  may-  be  said  that  they  show  a  mind  Hmed 
with  reading  and  reflection,  purified  by  virtuous  feelings,  and  supported  bf 
religious  hope.  There  are  in  them  great  fertility  of  thought  and  luxunance 
of  imagination,  uncommon  originality  in  style,  and  an  accnmulatioo  of  aigu* 
ment  and  illustration  which  seems  almost  boundless.'  •>  In  this  poem,**  says 
l>r.  Johnson,  «  Young  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetiy, 
variegated  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions;  a  wilderness  of 
thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  of 
every  odor." 

In  1756  Br.  Joseph  Warton  paid  a  very  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  the  po- 
etical reputation  of  Young,  by  dedicating  to  him  his  most  learned  and  instruo> 
tive  •*  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope."  Young  was  at  that  time 
the  only  survivor  of  that  brotherhood  of  poets  who  had  adorned  and  delighted 
tlie  preceding  age,  and  among  whom  Pope  shone  with  snch  unrivalled  hvtre. 
In  1762,  when  he  was  upwards  of  fourscore,  Young  printed  bis  poem  of 
M  Resignation,"  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  decay  of  his  powers  is  mani- 
fested. In  April,  1765,  he  closed  his  long,  useful,  siid  viituooa  life.  He  bad 
perfbrmed  no  duty  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  he  retained  his  inteUeets 
to  the  last 

In  his  personal  manners,  Young  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  social 
habits,  and  the  animating  soul  of  every  company  with  whom  he  mixed.  No- 
body ever  said  more  brilliant  things  in  conversation.  Dr.  Warton,  who  knew 
him  well,  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevcdent  of  men, 
most  exemplary  in  his  life  and  sincere  in  his  religion.  If  he  stooped  below 
the  dignity  of  his  high  profession,  in  courting  worldly  favor  and  applause,  a« 
without  doubt  he  did,  no  one  has  more  convincingly  shown  how  utterly 
worthless  was  the  object  of  this  inconsistent  ambition. 

As  a  poet,  if  he  ranks  not  in  the  first  class,  he  takes  a  very  high  place  in 
the  second.  If  his  taste  be  not  the  purest,  or  his  judgment  not  always  the 
best,  he  has  an  exuberance,  a  vigor,  and  an  originality  of  genius,  which  amply 
atone  for  all  his  defects.  As  respects  the  moral  infiuenca  of  his  poetry,  there 
has  been  and  can  be  but  one  opinion.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  studiouE 
reading  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  without  feeling  more  the  vahie  of  time,  and 
the  importance  of  improving  it  aright,  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for 
that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  a  book  full  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments 
which,  if  followed,  cannot  foil  of  making  us  wiser  and  better. 

•XTRODVCnON    TO    THB    NIGHT    THOUGHTS.      THB   YALUS   OF   TIMS. 

THE   IM1I0RTALITT   OF   THS   SOUL. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  1 

He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 

Where  Fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes ; 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  fh)m  woe. 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose, 
1  wake :   How  happy  they,  who  wake  no  more! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave.  ^ 


I  Ve  Ufe,  by  Ktr.  J.  MltlbnL  BmuI,  alao,  hia  LUb  by  Dr.  Jobnaon— *  btogprmpUBal  skctek  la 
nmke't  BaMy»— And  another  In  the  sixth  vohnoe  of  Campbell*!  SpcdBMiw.  The  uMblMaa  of  tbt 
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i  wake,  emerging  from  m  tea  of  dreamt 
Tumnltiioas;  where  my  wieck'd,  desponding  tfaoai^ 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery, 
At  random  drove,  her  hekn  of  reason  k)tt 
Tboufl^  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain 
A  bitter  change !)  severer  for  severe. 

he  Day  too  short  for  my  distress;  and  Night, 
E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine  to  the  color  of  my  fiite. 

Night,  sable  goddess  I  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  miyesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  deadl  and  darkness,  bow  profound! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  olgeet  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.     Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  mood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfill*d ; 
Fate !  drop  the  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  tim« 
But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  mv  departed  hours : 
Where  are  they  *    Widi  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch : 
How  much  is  to  be  done !    My  hopes  and  fean 
Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o*er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  down — On  whatt  a  &thomless  abyss; 
A  dread  eterni^  I  how  surely  mine  I 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  honrf 

Hoiw  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  atigusC, 
How  oomplicato,  how  wonderful  is  man  I 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes! 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixt, 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds! 
Distinguish'd  link  in  Being's  endless  chain! 
Midway  fVom  Nothing  to  the  Deity  I 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonored,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute! 
An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust! 
Helpless  immortal!  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god !-— I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  kxt!  At  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprisetl,  agLasi, 
And  wondering  at  her  own :    How  reason  reels  1 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man. 
Triumphantly  distressed !  what  joy,  what  dread : 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarm  d  1 
What  can  preserve  my  life!  or  Mhat  destroy! 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave , 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 
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TIspMtocinieetiire;  ail  tfaingi  rite  in  proof : 
While  o*er  my  limbs  sleep's  soA  dominiOQ  tpiead. 
What  though  my  soul  flmtastic  measures  trad 
O^er  fiury  fields ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  wooids ;  or,  down  the  eraggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  f 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  hat  natnre 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod; 
Active,  aArial,  towering,  unconfined, 
Unfetter'd  with  her  gross  companion's  ialL 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal: 
E'en  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 
For  human  weal,  heaven  husbands  all  events; 
Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreame  in  vmin. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  loet  I 
Why  wanders  wretched  Uiou|^t  their  tombs  anmiid^. 
In  infidel  distresst    Are  angels  there  1 
Slimibers,  raked  up  in  dust,  ethereal  fire? 

They  live !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  unconceived ;  and  fiom  an  eye 
Of  tenderness  let  heavenly  pity  fidl 
On  me,  more  justly  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Tliis  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
How  populous,  how  vita],  is  the  grave  I 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  fimereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades  1 
AH,  all  on  earth,  is  Shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  Substance ;  the  reverse  is  (buy's  creed : 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  morel 

Yet  man,  fbol  man !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts ; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  die  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes ;  wing'd  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite ;  and  reach  it  there, 
Where  semphs  gather  immortality, 
On  life's  fiiir  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow, 
In  His  full  beam,  and  ripen  ibr  the  just. 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more ! 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  deadi  expire 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years, 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought, 
And  smother  souls  inunortal  in  the  dust? 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires, 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarm'd, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge. 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  ymiX  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 
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MAH*8   RESOLinnOirS  TO  RKPOUi. 

Of  man's  miraoulous  mistake^  this  bean 
The  palm,  **That  all  men  are  about  to  live,** 
For  erer  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own ;  their  luture  selves  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  1 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 
That  lodged  in  fiite's,  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone ; 
Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool : 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 
And  that  through  every  stage :  when  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  fbr  ourselves ;  and  only  wish^   . 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  mpre  .wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool :    ^  . 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ;  . 
At  fifly  chides  his  infiunous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thoufl^t 
Resolves ;  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why?    Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Tlieniselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fiite 
**^trikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air,. 
Soon  close ;  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  fbu&L 
As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains ; 
1'lie  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel;      /  ' 
bo  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death :' 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

LIFB   AND    DEATH. 

Life  makes  the  soul  dependent  on  the  dust ; 
Death  gives  her  wings  to  mount  above  the  spheres. 
Through  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at  light ; 
Death  burste  th'  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day ; 
All  eye,  all  ear,  the  disembodied  power. 
Death  has  feign'd  evils,  nature  shall  not  feel ; 
Life,  ills  substantial,  wi:s<lom  cannot  shun. 
L*  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  heaven ! 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprisoned,  pained  ? 
By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified  ? 
Death  but  entombs  the  body ;  life  the  soul. 

DYING    RICH. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? 
What  though  we  wade  in  weahfa,-  or  tear  in  fknw* 


Earth's  higheM  ttatSon  encU  in  "  Hera  he  Ueti" 

And  "  dust  to  dust"  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

If  this  eong  lives,  posterity  shall  know 

One,  though  in  Britain  bom,  with  courtiers  hnd, 

Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  laie ; 

Nor  on  his  subde  death-bed  planned  his  scheme 

For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state ; 

Some  avocation  deeming  it— to  die, 

Unbit  by  rage  canine  of  dying  rich ; 

Guilt's  blunder!  and  the  loudest  laugh  of  helll 
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Wisdom,  though  richer  than  Peruvian  minea, 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive. 
What  is  she,  but  the  means  of  Happiness  t 
That  unobtain'd,  than  folly  more  a  fool ; 
A  melancholy  fool,  without  her  bells. 
Friendship,  ^e  means  of  wisdom,  richly  givet 
The  precious  end,  which  makes  our  wisdom  wii^ 
Nature,  in  zeal  for  human  amity. 
Denies,  or  damps,  an  undivided  joy : 
Joy  is  an  import;  joy  is  an  exchange; 
Joy  flies  monopolists:  it  calls  for  Two; 
Rich  fruit!  heaven-planted!  never  pluok*d  by  One. 
Needful  auziliars  are  our  firiends,  to  give 
To  social  man  true  relish  of  himself 
Full  on  ourselves,  descending  in  a  line, 
Pleasure's  bright  beam  is  feeble  in  delight: 
Delight  intense  is  taken  by  rebound ; 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast 


TNSUFFICIBNCT   OF   OBNIU8   AND   STATION   WITHOUT  TIRTIJB. 

Genius  and  art,  ambition^s  boasted  wings, 
Our  boast  but  ill  deserve.    A  feeble  aid ! 
Daedalian  enginery !    If  these  alone 
Assist  our  flight,  fame's  flight  is  glory's  folL 
Heart  merit  wanting,  mount  we  ne'er  so  high. 
Our  height  is  but  the  gibbet  of  our  name. 
A  celebrated  wretch,  when  I  behold ; 
When  I  behold  a  genius  bright,  and  base, 
Of  towering  talents,  and  terrestrial  aims; 
Methinks  I  see,  as  thrown  fVom  her  high  sphere, 
The  glorious  firagments  of  a  soul  immortal, 
With  rubbish  mix'd,  and  glittering  in  the  diist 
Struck  at  the  splendid,  melancholy  sight. 
At  once  compassion  sof\,  and  envy,  rise- 
But  wherefore  envy  1    Talcnto  angel-bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  fidse  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown. 

Great  ill  is  an  achievement  of  great  powers. 
Plain  sense  but  rarely  leads  us  fiur  a»Lray. 
Baason  the  maaniw  affections  choose  oar  and^ 
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Means  have  no  merit,  if  oar  end  amiss. 

If  wrong  our  hearts,  our  heads  are  right  in  Tain ; 

Hearts  are  proprietors  of  all  applause. 

Right  ends  and  means  make  wisdom :  Worldly-wiso 

Is  but  half-witted,  at  its  highest  praise. 

Let  genius  then  despair  to  make  thee  great; 

Nor  flatter  station :  What  is  station  high? 

Tis  a  proud  mendicant;  it  boasts  and  begs; 

It  begs  an  alms  of  homage  firom  the  throng, 

And  oft  the  throng  denies  its  charity. 

Monarchs  and  ministers  are  awful  names ; 

Whoever  wear  them,  challenge  our  deToir. 

Religion,  public  order,  both  exact 

External  homage,  and  a  supple  knee. 

To  beings  pompously  set  up,  to  senre 

The  meanest  slaTe ;  all  more  is  merit's  due, 

Her  sacred  and  inviolable  right 

Nor  ever  paid  the  monarch,  but  the  man. 

Our  hearts  ne'er  bow  but  to  superior  worth ; 

Nor  ever  fiul  of  their  allegiance  there. 

Fools,  indeed,  drop  the  man  in  their  account. 

And  vote  the  mantle  into  migesty. 

Let  the  small  savage  boast  his  silver  fur ; 

His  royal  robe  unborrow'd  and  unbough^ 

His  own,  descending  fairly  fiom  his  sires. 

Shall  man  be  proud  to  wear  his  livery. 

And  souls  in  ermine  scorn  a  soul  withootf 

Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandize  ? 

Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perch'd  on  Alps ; 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales. 

Each  mai^  makes  his  own  stature,  builds  himself: 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids: 

Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  £gypt*s  fklL 

Of  these  sure  truths  dost  thou  demand  the  cause  f 

The  cause  is  lodged  in  immortality. 

Hear,  and  assent     Thy  bosom  bums  for  power; 

What  station  charms  tliee?     Til  install  thee  there; 

Tis  thine.     And  art  thou  greater  than  before  t 

Then  thou  before  wast  scnnething  less  than  man. 

Has  thy  new  post  betray'd  thee  into  prido  f 

That  treacherous  pride  betrays  thy  dignity; 

That  pride  defiunes  hiunanity,  and  calls 

The  being  mean,  which  staf&  or  strings  can  raiM. 

High  worth  is  elevated  place:  Tis  more; 
It  makes  the  post  stand  candidate  for  Thee ; 
Makes  more  than  monarchs— makes  an  honest  man ; 
Though  no  exchequer  it  commands,  'tis  wealth ; 
And  though  it  wears  no  ribbon,  'tis  renown; 
Renown,  that  would  not  quit  thee,  though  disgraced, 
Nor  leave  thee  pendent  on  a  master's  smile. 
Otiier  ambition  nature  interdict*; 
Nature  proclaims  it  most  absurd  in  man, 
By  pointing  at  his  origin,  and  end; 
Milk,  and  a  swath,  at  first,  his  whole  demand; 
His  whole  domain,  at  last,  a  Xmf^  or  sttme; 
To  whom,  between,  a  world  may  seem  too  HmdL 
2N 
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THE   LOVE   OF    PRAUB. 

What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  praise  f 
The  Love  of  Praise,  however  concealed  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  every  heart : 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells; 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells : 
Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads. 
Harangues  in  Senates,  squeaks  in  Masquerades. 
Here,  to  Steele^s  humor  makes  a  bold  pretence ; 
There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney's  eloquence. 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 
Nor  ends  with  life ;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs. 

■MtlreL 

THE    LANGUID   LADV. 

The  languid  lady  next  appears  in  state, 

Who  was  not  born  to  carry  her  own  weight : 

She  lolls,  reels,  staggers,  till  some  foreign  aid 

To  her  own  stature  liils  the  feeble  maid. 

Then,  if  ordain'd  to  so  severe  a  doom. 

She,  by  just  stages,  journeys  round  the  room : 

But,  knowing  her  own  weakness,  she  despairs 

To  scale  the  Alps — that  is,  ascend  the  stairs. 

My  fan !  let  others  say,  who  laugh  at  toil ; 

Fan!  hood!  glove!  scarf!  is  her  laconic  style; 

And  that  is  spoke  with  such  a  dying  fkll. 

That  Betty  rather  sees,  than  hears  the  call : 

The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye. 

Piece  out  th'  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 

O  listen  with  attention  most  profound ! 

Her  voice  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  sound. 

And  help !  oh  help !  her  spirits  are  so  dead, 

One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 

If;  there,  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er. 

She  pants!  she  sinks  away!  and  is  no  more. 

Let  die  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve, 

life  is  not  worth  so  much,  she'd  rather  starve: 

But  chew  she  must  herself;  ah,  cruel  fate ! 

That  Rosalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat 

BittreT. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER,     1730— 176ft. 

WiLLiAX  FALCOirxm  was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  bom 
In  d><9  year  1730.  He  had  very  few  advantages  of  education,  and  in  early 
life  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  service.  He  was  afterwards  mate  of  a  vee> 
sel  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one  of  three  only,  out  of  the 
crew,  tuat  were  saved;  a  oatastxophe  which  fixrmed  the  solyeot  c£  his  fiitiue 
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poem,  **The  Shipwreck,"  which  he  published  in  1702,  and  on  which  iiis 
chief  claim  to  merit  rests.  Early  in  1769  his  **  Marine  Dictionary"  appeared, 
which  has  been  spoken  highly  of  by  those  who  are  capable  of  estimating  iu 
merits.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  embarked  in  the  Aurora,  for 
India,  but  the  vessel  was  never  heard  of  after  she  passed  the  Cape,  **  so  tba\ 
the  poet  of  the  Shipwreck  may  be  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the  same 
species  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed."  > 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck  and  the  fate  of  its  author,  bespeak  an  uncom- 
mon partiality  in  its  fiivor.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious  scholar,  who 
can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst  the  shades  of  retirement  or  the  slielves 
of  his  library,  how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  «  ship-boy  on  the 
high  and  giddy  mast,**  cherishing  refined  visions  of  &ncy  at  the  hour  which 
he  may  casually  snatch  from  fatigue  and  danger  I  His  poem  hat  the  sensible 
charm  of  appearing  a  transcript  of  reality,  and  ftom  iu  vividness  and  power 
of  description,  powerfiilly  interests  the  feelings,  and  leaves  a  deep  impressioQ 
cC  truth  and  nature  on  the  mind. 

THS   YEBSKL   GOINO  TO   PIECES. ^DEATH   OF   ALBERT*  THE   COM- 
MANDER. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past. 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind, 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind— 
The  Grenius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing, 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring. 
The  fatal  Sifters,  on  the  surge  before, 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore.— 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  tlie  platform  of  the  top  ascend ; 
Fatal  retreat!  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends, 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  ibe  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o*er  her  lee ; 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  fidthful  stay 
Drags  the  main-topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till,  bereft  of  strength. 
O^erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fiue  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  thoir  head. 
They  sink  ft>r  ever,  numbered  with  the  dead  I 

Those  who  remain  their  fearfUl  doom  await, 
Kflr  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions*  ftte. 


1  Cninpbell's  QpedmeiM,  voL  vi.  p.  M. 
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The  heart  that  bleeda  with  toriows  ail  its  own, 

Forgets  the  paugs  of  firiendship  to  bemoan.-— 

Albert  and  Rodmond  and  Palemon  here, 

With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear ; 

Even  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress, 

In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 

In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals. 

And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 

Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 

They  view'd  th'  adjacent  shore,  but  view'd  in  vain. 

Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell. 

Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell. 

Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 

While  fimcy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 

For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  iiuplon*  i 

Bat  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more  I 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught,  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  dea>th, 
Hell  ]rawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath  I— 
In  vain,  alas !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosopluc  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeno's  self|  and  Epictetus  old, 
This  fell  abyss  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  god-like  virtue  &med. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess }-» 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove. 
The  tottering  firame  of  reason  yet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain  1 

In  vain  the  oords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  tli'  audacious  seas  insult  the  ykrd ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shatter'd  top  half  buried  in  the  skies, 
Then  headlong  plunging,  thnnders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans !  air  trembles  1  and  the  deeps  resound ! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  oonoussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  boll  beneafli  the  murd'rer's  blowsr— 
Again  she  plunges  I  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  flie  marble  rock! 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 
The  fitted  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  larking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
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At  length  amnder  torn,  her  ftsme  d 
And  cmahing  Bpresds  in  niin  o'er  tl 

A<  o'er  the  surge  the  Blooping  mbiu-i. 
Still  on  the  raging  thirty  mbitwii  clung 
Soma,  Blmggling,  on  ■  broken  crvg  wen 


Avhile  ther  bore  Ih'  o'erwhelming  billows'  n(*, 
UoBqu&l  otmhrnx  with  their  fate  to  w*ge ; 
Till  mil  bennmb'd  aod  feebls  they  Torego 
Theii  slipper]'  hold,  and  link  to  iliBiieB  below. 
Some,  from  the  nuuo-jvrd-Brm  iinpetuouB  ihrown 
On  nurhle  ridget,  die  without  a  groen. 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  akill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  aod  isHs  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountBin.wBve  on  high  thej  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneetia  Ih'  inTOlviog  tidBj 
Till  one,  who  seems  In  agony  to  itriye, 
The  wldrling  breaken  heiiTe  on  shore  alive ) 
The  re«  a  spoBdier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  pcest  the  stoitj  beach,  a  lifeless  crew  I 
Next,  O  unhappT- chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  ibe  briny  tonibl 
WImt  scenes  or  misery  torment  thy  view  I 
What  pvinftil  ttniggtos  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  petish'd  hopes  all  butied  in  the  flood, 
O'enpread  with  corteal  ted  with  human  bkodl 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoaty  Priam  gaxed. 
When  Tray's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed; 
While  he,  neTerest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victoi's  murdering  steeL 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  till  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  t  Albert  hugs  the  floatiiig  mailj 
lEa  sou]  could  yet  Btmain  the  mortal  Mow, 
Bnt  droops,  alas !  beneath  sopeiiot  woe : 
For  now  acfl  natnie'i  ■ympaihetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  bean  with  poweiflil  stram, 
His  fhjtfaful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mouro 
Tor  him,  alas  I  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  adversity's  epproBCh  exposed. 
With  want  and  bardahipa  unforeseen  eneloaad: 
His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  friend, 
Her  iimocence  lo  succor  and  defend  [ 
Br  youth  and  indigence  set  fbrth  a  prey 
"fo  lawless  guilt,  thai  fiaiters  to  betray — 
While  these  refleetions  rack  his  feeling  mhid, 
Rodmond,  who  hnng  baidde,  his  grasp  reagn'dg 
And,  as  the  tombling  waters  o'er  him  roll'd. 
His  oul-streteh'd  arms  the  raaftet's  legs  enfold. — 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near, 
Aitd  strives  in  vain  bis  feniir'd  limbs  to  clear; 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All-Stint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyea, 
And,  "  O  protect  my  wifb  and  ehild  I"  he  cries : 
The  gushing  strcami  roll  back  A'  nnflnish'd  sonndl 
Re  gasps !  he  dies  1  and  tumbles  to  the  gnrmd  1 
4S 
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CATHERINE  TALBOT.     1720—1770. 

CATaimnrx  Talbot,  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  Aicbdea- 
oon  of  Berks,  was  bom  in  the  year  1720.  She  early  exhibited  strong  maikf 
of  a  feeling  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  powerful  understanding.  To 
diese  natural  talents  were  added  all  the  adyantages  of  a  thorough  edncatioft 
founded  on  Christian  principles.  In  1741  she  was  intioduoed  to  the  cele 
brated  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,*  with  whom  she  maintained  die  most  dose  and 
intimate  friendsliip  to  the  close  of  her  life.  At  what  age  she  began  to  write 
for  the  public  eye,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  certain  that  her  talents  and  at 
tainments  early  introduced  her  into  a  valuable  literary  acquaintance,  of  which 
Archbishop  Seeker,  and  Dr.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  <*  Anak)gy,"  may  be 
named.  But  great  as  were  her  talents,  and  brilliant  as  her  aocomplishmenti| 
she  possessed  qualities  of  infinitely  more  importance  both  to  herself  and  m^ 
caety.  Her  piety  was  deep  and  ardent :  it  was  the  spring  of  all  her  actionsi 
as  its  rewards  was  the  object  of  all  her  hopes.  Her  life,  bowevei^  aflbrds  but 
little  scope  for  narradve ;  passing  on  in  a  smooth,  equable  tenoi^  without  dan* 
gers  or  adventures.  But  she  was  not  of  a  strong  coostitutiaD,  and  die  disease 
to  which  she  had  long  been  subject— a  canoei^— at  length  made  rapid  strides 
upon  her  delicate  frame,  and  she  expired  on  the  0th  of  January,  1770. 

The  chief  publications  of  Miss  Talbot  are,  **  Reflections  on  die  Sevan 
Days  of  the  Week,"  which  have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  twenty- 
six  «< Essays,"  five  "Dialogues,"  three  ** Prose  Pttftorals,"  a  « Fairy  Tale,** 
three  « Imitations  of  Ossian,"  two  «  Allegories,"  No.  90  of  the  •  Rambler,** 
and  a  few  **  Poems ;"  all  of  which  may  be  read  with  great  profit,  as  the  pro* 
duction  of  one  who  possessed  the  most  exquisite  qualides  both  of  the  head 
and  heart' 

A   8XNSB   OF   OOD's   PRXSXNOE. 

Let  me  ask  myself,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  what  is  the  general 
turn  of  my  temper,  and  disposition  of  my  mind  T  My  most  tri- 
fling words  and  actions  are  observed  by  Him :  and  every  thought 
is  naked  to  His  eye.  Could  I  suppose  the  king,  or  any  the  great- 
est person  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  were  within  reacn  of  obserr- 
ing  my  common  daily  behaviour,  though  unseen  by  me,  should  I 
not  be  very  particularly  careful  to  preserve  it,  in  every  respect, 
decent  and  becoming  T  Should  I  allow  m3r8elf  in  any  little  fro- 
ward  humors  7  Should  I  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  peevish  and 
ill-natured  T  Should  I  use  so  much  as  one  harsh  or  unhandsome 
expression  even  to  my  equal,  or  my  meanest  inferior,  even  were  I 
ever  so  much  provoked  T  Much  less  should  I  behave  irreverently 
to  my  parents  or  superiors.  This  awful  Being,  in  whom  I  live 
and  move,  and  from  whom  no  obscurity  can  hide  me,  by  whom 
the  very  hairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered.  He  knows  the  obU- 
gations  of  every  relation  in  life.     He  sees  in  their  full  light  the 

1  Tbls  lady  died  In  ISN.  eonaeqnrBUy  beyond  the  period  (iSM)  to  whkh  I  heve  keen 
iwCrkt  myaelf  In  the  prependon  of  thle  work.  In  order  to  do  eny  jnitlee  to  oar  eevlkr  % 

t  Seed— editloa  of  ker  works,  by  Brr.  M.  FsnnlBiton^-e  noClee  of  Iwr  UAi  in  Dntke  • 
■«•!  ^   end  toniriioUccAluSb-XferionBrjrdgeA'toCenranlitcnurlai** 
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reciprocal  duties  of  parents  and  children,  of  husbands  and  wives, 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-servants.  He  knows  the  aggravated  guilt 
of  every  ofience  against  these  ties  of  society,  however  we  may  be 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  trifles :  and  every  piece  of  stabbomneas 
and  pride,  of  ill-humour  and  passion,  of  an^er  and  resentment,  of 
suUenness  and  perverseness,  exposes  us  to  His  just  indignation. 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 

That  I  may  be  better  in  future,  let  me  examine  a  little  what 
temper  I  have  been  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  In  general, 
perhaps,  I  can  recollect  nothing  much  amiss  in  it :  but  let  me 
descend  to  particulars.  Things  are  often  very  faulty,  that  appear 
at  first  sight  very  trifling.  Perhaps  I  have  so  fond  a  conceit  of 
myself  as  to  think  that  I  can  never  be  in  the  wrong.  Has  any 
uneasiness  happened  in  the  family  this  last  day  ?  Perhaps  1 
think  the  fault  was  wholly  in  others,  and  the  ric^ht  entirely  on  my 
side.  But  ought  I  not  to  remember,  that  in  all  disputes,  there  is 
generally  some  fault  on  both  sides  T  Perhaps  they  begun : — ^but 
did  not  I  carry  it  on  ?— They  gave  the  provocation : — ^but  did  not 
I  take  it?— -Am  not  I  too  apt  to  imagine  that  it  would  be  mean 
entirely  to  let  a  quarrel  drop,  when  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
reason,  and  argue,  and  reproach,  to  vindicate  my  injured  merit, 
and  assert  my  right  ?  Yet,  is  this  agreeable  to  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Him,  **  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ?'* 
Is  it  ag^eable  to  His  commands,  who  has  charged  me,  if  my  bro- 
ther trespass  against  me,  to  forgive  him,  not  seven  times  only,  but 
seventy  times  seven  ?  Is  it  agreeable  to  that  Christian  doctrine 
which  exhorts  us,  not  to  think  of  ourselves  highly,  but  soberly, 
as  we  ought  to  think :  and  that,  in  lowliness  or  mind,  every  one 
should  think  others  better  than  himself?  And  alas,  how  often  do 
I  think  this  disrespect,  though  a  slight  one,  provoking  to  me? 
This  situation,  though  a  happy  one,  not  good  enough  for  me? 
How  often  have  I  had  in  my  mouth  that  wise  maxim,  that  a  worm, 
if  it  is  trod  upon,  will  turn  again !  Wretch  that  I  am,  shall  I 
plead  the  example  of  a  vile  worm  of  the  earth  for  disobeying  the 
commands  of  my  Saviour,  with  whom  I  hope  hereafter  to  sit  in 
heavenly  places?* 


ALL  CAN   DO   GOOD. 


Eveiy  one  of  us  may  in  something  or  other  assist  or  iiistract 
some  of  his  fellow-creatures :  for  the  best  of  -human  race  is  poor 

in  la  vrop&e  to  0bMnr«  that  this  vutSk&nt  flhutratton  of  Umm  nnduisUan  ptwWiM,  tteagi 
IB  Uw  flnt  panon,  ooawf  no  tort  of  Idoo  of  the  aUd  and  taaBbli  dttpooltkwi  of  tt» 
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aod  needy,  and  all  have  a  mutual  dependence  on  one  aaoClmi 
there  is  nobody  that  cannot  do  some  good :  and  everybody  ia 
bound  to  do  diligently  all  the  good  they  can.  It  is  by  no  meant 
enough  to  be  rightly  disposed,  to  be  serious,  and  religious  in  oar 
.closets :  we  must  be  useful  too,  and  take  care,  that  as  we  all  m^ 
numberless  benefits  from  society,  society  may  be  the  better  iqr 
every  one  of  us.  It  is  a  false,  a  faulty,  and  an  indolent  humilityi 
that  makes  people  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  because  they  will  not 
believe  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  much :  for  everybody  can 
do  something.  Everybody  can  set  a  good  example,  be  it  to  many 
or  to  few.  Everybody  can  in  some  degree  encourage  virtue  and 
religion,  and  discountenance  vice  and  folly.  Everybody  has  some 
one  or  other  whom  they  can  advise,  or  instruct,  or  in  some  way 
help  to  guide  through  life.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  give  alms, 
can  yet  give  their  time,  their  trouble,  their  assistance  in  preparing 
or  forwatding  the  gifts  of  others ;  in  considering  and  representing 
.distressed  cases  to  those  who  can  relieve  them ;  in  visiting  and 
comforting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Everybody  can  ofier  up  their 
prayers  for  tbose  who  need  them :  which,  u  they  do  reverently 
and  sincerely,  they  will  never  be  wanting  in  giving  them  every 
other  assistance  that  it  should  please  Grod  to  put  in  their  power. 


IMPORTANCE    OF   TDIE. 

Another  week  is  past ;  another  of  those  little  limited  portions 
of  time  which  number  out  my  life.  Let  me  stop  a  little  here, 
before  I  enter  upon  a  new  one,  and  consider  what  this  life  is 
which  is  thus  imperceptibly  stealing  away,  and  whither  it  is  con- 
ducting me  ?  What  is  its  end  and  aim,  its  good  and  its  evil,  its 
use  and  improvement?  What  place  does  it  fill  in  the  universe? 
What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  eternity  ? 

Let  me  think,  then,  and  think  deeply,  how  I  have  employed 
this  week  past.  Have  I  advanced  in,  or  deviated  from  the  patL 
that  leads  to  hfe  T  Has  my  time  been  improved  or  lost,  or  worse 
than  lost,  misspent  T  If  the  last,  let  me  use  double  diligence  to 
redeem  it.  Have  I  spent  a  due  portion  of  my  time  in  acts  of  de- 
votion p.nd  piety,  both  private,  public,  and  domestic  ?  And  have 
they  been  sincere,  and  free  from  all  mixture  of  superstition,  mo- 
roseness,  or  weak  scrupulosity  ?  Have  I,  in  society,  been  kind 
and  helpful,  mild,  peaceable,  and  obliging  ?  Have  I  been  charita- 
ble, friendly,  discreet?  Have  I  had  a  due  regard,  without  vanity 
or  ostentation,  to  set  a  good  example  ?  Have  I  been  equally  ready 
t3  givts  and  receive  instruction,  and  proper  advice  ?  Careful  to 
give  no  offence,  and  patient  to  take  every  thing  in  good  part  ? 
(lave  I  been  honest,  upright,  and  dismterested  ?  Have  I,  in  my 
way,  and  according  to  my  station  and  calling,  been  diligent,  fru 
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generooSf  and  industrious  to  do  ffood  T  Have  I,  in  all  my 
arior,  consulted  the  happiness  and  ease  ef  those  I  live  with, 
of  all  who  have  any  dependence  upon  me  T  Have  I  pre- 
red  my  understanding  clear,  my  temper  cahn,  my  spirits  cheer* 
IDY  hody  temperate  and  healthy,  and  my  heart  in  a  right  frame? 
>  all  these  questions  I  can  humbly«  yet  conf  dently  answer,  thai 
iT6  done  my  best :  if  I  have  truly  repented  all  the  faulty  past 
made  humble,  yet  firm,  and  vigorous,  and  deliberate  resolu- 
i  for  the  future,  poor  as  it  is,  the  honest  endeavor  will  be 
aoQsly  accepted. 

IMPORTANCK   OF   BARLT  RISINO. 

Awake,  ray  Laura,  break  the  silken  chain, 
Awake,  my  Friond,  to  hours  nnsoird  hj  pain: 
Awake  to  peaoeful  joys  and  thought  refined. 
Youth's  cheerful  mom,  and  Virtue's  vigorous  mind : 
Wake  to  aU  jojrs  fiur  iHendship  can  bestow, 
All  that  ftom  health  and  prosperous  fortune  flow. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep  f  awake,  imprudent  fiur ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  and  few  of  those  can  spare. 

Forsake  thy  drowsy  conch,  and  sprightly  rise 
While  yet  firesh  rooming  streaks  the  ruddy  skies : 
While  yet  the  birds  their  early  matins  sing. 
And  all  around  us  blooming  as  the  spring. 
Ere  sultry  Pbosbus  with  his  scorching  ray 
Has  drank  the  dew-drops  from  their  mansion  gay, 
Seorch'd  every  flower,  embrown'd  each  drooping  greeny 
Paird  the  pure  air,  and  chased  die  pleasing  scene. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep  t    O  rise,  imprudent  fiur ; 
Few  hours  has  life,  nor  of  those  few  can  spare. 

Think  of  the  task  those  houn  have  yet  in  view, 
Reason  to  arm,  and  passion  to  subdue ; 
While  life's  fair  cabn,  and  flattering  moments  last, 
To  fence  your  mind  against  the  stormy  blast : 
Early  to  hoard  blest  Wisdom's  peace^huight  slore^ 
E^e  yet  your  bark  forsakes  die  firiendly  shore, 
And  die  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar. 
Imperfect  beings  I  weakly  arm'd  to  bear 
Pleasure's  soft  Mriles,  or  sorrow's  open  war ; 
Alternate  shocks  firom  difierent  sides  to  feel. 
Now  to  subdue  the  heart,  and  now  to  steel : 
Not  weakly  arm'd,  if  ever  on  our  guard, 
Nor  to  the  worst  unequal  if  prepared : 
Not  unsurmountable  the  task,  if  loved, 
Nor  short  the  time,  if  every  hour  improved. 
O  rouse  thee  then,  nor  shun  the  glorious  srnfo^— 
Extend,  improve,  ei^joy  thy  hours  of  life  * 
Assert  thy  reason,  animate  thy  heart, 
And  act  through  life's  short  scene  the  usefhl  part : 
Then  sleep  in  peace,  Igr  gentlest  memory  orown'd, 
Till  time's  vast  year  has  flll'd  its  pvritet  lomd. 

48» 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON.     1752-^1770. 

Thohcas  Ghattbrtok  was  the  son  of  the  master  of  a  (Vee-echool  in  Brinol, 
and  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  November,  1752.  His  father  dyiog  about  tfaiNe 
months  t>efore  the  birth  of  the  son,  the  whole  care  of  his  education  defolTed 
upon  the  mother,  who  appears  to  have  discharged  her  duty  with  gnat  fldelitf . 
At  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  put  to  a  charity-school  at  Bristol,  where  he  soon 
discovered  a  great  passion  for  books,  and  before  he  was  twelve  had  perused 
about  seventy  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  divinity,  and  written  some 
verses  which  were  wonderful  for  his  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Lambert,  a  scrivener  in  his  native  ci^,  and  he  de> 
voted  all  his  leisure  time  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  antiquities  and 
obsolete  language,  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  wonderful  fiibricaiian  he 
shortly  afler  palmed  upon  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  17o8  that  he  first  attracted  public  attention.  On  the  oe> 
casion  of  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  being  opened,  there  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Journal  an  article  purporting  to  be  the  transcript  of  an  ancient  manuscript, 
entitled,  **  A  Description  of  the  Fryers  first  passing  over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken 
fitom  an  Ancient  Manuscript"  This  was  traced  to  Chatterton,  who  said  he 
had  received  the  paper,  together  with  many  other  ancient  mairascriptB,  from 
his  father,  who  had  found  them  in  an  iron  chest  in  the  RedclifT  church,  near 
Bristol,  and  that  they  were  written  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest  of  tlie  filtoenth 
century.  Having  deceived  many  persons  of  some  literary  pretensions  in 
Bristol,  he  wrote  to  Horace  Walpole,  in  London,  sending  him  some  specimens 
of  his  Rowleian  poetry,  and  requesting  his  patronage.  The  virtuoso,  how- 
ever,  having  shown  the  poetical  specimens  to  Grray  and  Mason,  who  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries,  sent  the  youth  a  cold  reply,  and  advise<l  him  to 
stick  to  hb  professional  business. 

In  the  mean  time  Chatterton  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  Town 
anci  Country  Magazine,  to  which  be  sent  a  number  of  communications  rela^ 
*ng  to  English  Antiquities ;  and  his  situation  in  Mr.  Lambert^s  office  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  irksome  to  him,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  release 
from  his  apprenticeship ;  his  master,  it  is  said,  being  alarmed  by  tlie  hints 
which  Chatterton  gave  of  his  intention  to  destroy  himself. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1770,  Chatterton,  tlien  seventeen  years  old,  arrived 
in  London,  with  many  of  his  ancient  manuscripti*,  and  some  acknowledfied 
original  poems,  and  received  fVom  the  booksellers  several  important  literary 
engagements.  He  was  filled  with  the  highe.«it  hopes,  and  his  letters  to  liis 
mother  and  sister,  which  were  always  accompanied  with  presents,  expressed 
the  most  joyous  anticipations.  But  suddenly,  for  some  causes  that  are  iku 
known,  all  his  dreams  of  honor  and  wealtli  to  be  obtained  from  his  literary 
labors  vanished.  His  poverty  soon  became  distressing — ^lie  suffered  frcHii 
actual  want  of  food ;  and — Shaving  no  religious  principles  to  sustain  him— 4ie 
took  poison,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  25th  of  August,  1770. 

The  chief  of  the  poems  of  Chatterton,  published  under  the  name  of^,|lowley, 
are  the  "  Tragedy  of  Ella,"  the  "  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  «  Ode  to 
Ella,"  the  **  Battle  of  Hastings,"  <«  The  Tournament,"  one  or  two  «« Dialogues,' 
and  a  **  Description  of  Canynge's  Feast"  *     **■  In  estimating  the  promises  of 


1  **It  win  b«  Mked,  Vm  wimt  wi4  or  purpom  ild  he  ooatrt^e  ■ueh  an  iwnrtmot   lanaww, 
4ttcnttT«  Tlrvs;  or  pOTteps  (hmi  tlM  pteamire  of  dteoalvlnf  tto  worU,  a  BMiav*  wl^ 
oporatoff  OMTt  poworamjr  tkaa  Ow  hapn  of  pda.    Ho  protebly  pnmkmA  to 
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his  genios,**  Bays  Campbell,  *  I  would  lather  lean  to  iStud  utmoct  enthtisiaflin 
of  his  admirers,  dian  to  the  cold  <^>iiiiaa  of  those,  who  are  afraid  of  being 
blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obso- 
lete phraseology  which  is  thrown  over  diem.  If  we  look  to  die  ballad  of  Sir 
Charles  Bawdin,and  translate  it  into  modem  English,  we  shall  find  its  strength 
and  interest  to  have  no  dependence  on  obsolete  woniU.  In  the  striking  pas- 
sage of  the  martyr  Bawdin  standing  erect  in  his  oar  to  rebuke  Edward,  who 
beheld  him  ftom  the  window,  when 

*  The  tyrant's  soul  rush'd  to  his  fiu:e,* 

and  when  he  exclaimed, 

*BehoLd  the  manl  he  speaks  the  truth, 
He^s  greater  than  a  king;' 

in  these,  and  in  all  striking  parts  of  the  ballad,  do  effect  is  owing  to  mock 
andquity,  but  to  the  simple  and  high  conception  of  a  great  and  just  character, 
who 

*  Summ*d  the  actioiis  of  die  day, 

£^h  night  before  he  slept'  ^ 

What  a  moral  portraiture  from  the  hand  of  a  bogri  The  inequality  of  Qiat- 
terton's  various  productions  may  be  oompased  to  the  disproportions  of  the 
nngrown  giant  His  works  had  nothing  of  the  definite  nearness  of  that  preoo- 
cKNis  talent  whksh  stops  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  that 
of  a  being  taught  by  instinct  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great  and 
ondeveloped  powers.  Even  in  his  iavorite  maxim,  pushed  it  might  be  to 
hyperbole,  that  a  man  by  abstinence  and  perseveranoe  might  accomplish 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications  of  a  genius  which  nanire 
had  meant  to  achieve  works  of  immortality.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared 
10  him  as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  No  English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  tlit 
fame  age."  > 

DEATH   OF   SIR  CHARLK8   BAWDIN. 

The  feathered  songster  chantioleer 

Hail  wound  his  bugle^iom. 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  eoming  of  the  mom : 

King  Edward  saw  die  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray. 
And  heard  the  raven^s  croaking  throat. 

Proclaim  the  fiued  day. 

«  Thou'rt  right,"  quoUi  he,  "  for  by  die  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  I 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  twain, 

To-day  shall  surely  die." 


awBtaCroaUdalniUractmodeof  «M«<alalnf  MaabBlUMi  or  he  wIsK  Imtm  mmMnA  •  vn  Vbm  nwMy 
of  appokrlnf  In  tbrndtmnucter  of  an  applaoded  ortfUial  Mtfbor,  toUM  privato  onjoy<ntof  tho  •boomo 
of  his  iBTontloii  and  doxtertty."—  Warioit, 

1  %ir  papera  on  Um  aaChanUdty  of  Uw  Xowldan  poema,  road— Ounpbirira  "ipoetanona,**  vL  its— 
ISf :  Warton'a  ••HMory  of  BngUah  Foctry,'*  toL  tt.  aeeUon  nvL;  -AnMamf  on  Uw  Xrldoneob  •»- 
tenMlandlnl«t«l,ralaUnffto  UioPoo«oattrtbatedtoTheainaBo«lif,'*hyT.J.IIaUdaa,and<*Tho 
Ut»  of  TkooBaa  Chattcrton,  wUh  CrtttalnM  on  Ma  GonSaa  aa4  WriHapb  aad  a  Oondae  Viow  of  th» 

■owlay*a  Fomaa,"  hy  Ooorio  Oragory,  IX IX 
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Then  with  a  jug  of  napprf  ale 

Hif  knights  did  OQ  him  wait; 
*Go  teU  die  tiaiiar,  that  to-day 

He  leaves  this  mortal  state.** 

Sir  CSanterlone  then  bended  low, 

V^th  heart  brimiul  of  wo; 
He  journeyed  to  the  castle-gate. 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  ga 

But  when  he  came,  his  children  twain, 

And  eke  his  loving  wife, 
With  briny  tears  did  wet  the  floor, 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

*0h  good  Sir  CharlesP  said  Canterlone, 

••Bad  tidings  I  do  bring.** 
**  Speak  boldly,  man,*'  said  brave  Sb  Charles  ; 

<«  What  says  die  traitor  king!** 

*  I  grieve  to  tell :  before  yon  son 

Does  from  the  welkin  fly. 
He  hath  upon  his  honor  sworn. 

That  thou  shalt  surely  die.** 

"  We  all  must  die,**  said  brave  Sr  Charles ; 

'^Of  that  I*m  not  afWdd ; 
What  boots  to  live  a  little  space  f 

Thank  Jesus,  I*m  prepared. 

B  tt  tell  thy  king,  ibr  mine  he's  not, 

I'd  sooner  die  to-day, 
T  Uin  live  his  slave,  as  many  are, 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye. 

We  all  must  die,**  said  brave  Sir  Charles; 

**  What  boots  it  how  or  when  f 
Death  is  the  sure,  the  certain  flue, 

Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Say  why,  my  ftiend,  thy  honest  soul 

Runs  over  at  thine  eye ; 
Is  it  ibr  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  cry?** 

Saith  godly  Canynge,  **  I  do  weep, 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die. 
And  leave  thy  sons  and  hapless  wifb ; 

Tis  this  that  wets  mine  eye.** 

**  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 

From  godly  fountains  spring; 
Death  I  despise,  and  all  die  power' 

Of  Edward,  traitor  king. 

When  diTough  the  tyrant's  welcome  m< 

I  shall  resign  my  life. 
The  God  I  serve  will  soon  provide 

For  both  my  sons  and  wile. 


In  London  city  wmt  I  botfo, 
Of  parents  of  gnat  note; 

&Iy  father  did  a  noble  aims 
Emblazon  on  hit  ooat: 

1  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  gone 
Where  soon  I  hope  lo  go^ 

Where  we  fi»  OTer  shall  be  bJest, 
From  out  the  reach  of  woe. 

He  taught  me  justice  aad  tue  lam 

With  pity  to  unite; 
And  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 

The  wrong  cause  from  the  right: 

He  taught  me  wi^  a  prudent  hand 
To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 

Nor  let  my  ser?ants  drive  away 
The  hungry  from  my  door: 


And  none  oan  say  but  all  my 

1  have  his  wordis  kept; 
And  sunun'd  the  actions  of  tfie  day 

£ach  night  bofcre  I  slept 

What  tfaoiwli  I  on  a  sled  be  drawn, 

And  mangled  by  a  hind, 
I  do  defy  the  traitor's  powei^ 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind: 

What  though,  uphoi^ted  on  a  pole, 

My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 
And  no  rich  monument  of  brass 

Charles  Bawdia's  name  shall  bear; 

Tet  in  the  holy  book  aboTe, 

Which  time  can't  eat  away. 
There,  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 

My  name  shall  live  lor  aye. 

Then,  welcome  death  1  lor  life  etenie 

I  leave  this  mortal  life: 
Farewell,  vain  world,  and  all  that's  denr, 

My  sons  and  lovii^  wife ! 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  eomtt 

As  e'er  the  month  of  May; 
Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  hve^ 

With  n^  dear  wife  to  stay." 

Saith  Canynge,  **  Tis  a  goodly  thii« 

To  be  prepared  to  die; 
And  fh>m  this  worid  of  pain  and 

To  God  in  heaven  lo  ^y." 

And  now  the  bell  began  to  toll, 

And  clarions  to  sound ; 
Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  liontM*  SMt 

A-pranoing  on  the  gronKL 
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And  just  befi>re  the  offioeis 

His  loving  wife  cama  in, 
Weeping  unfeigned  tean  of  wo 

With  loud  and  diunal  din. 

*  Sweet  Floreiioe !  now  I  pnj  ferbear, 

In  quiet  let  me  die ; 
Prey  God  that  eveiy  Christian  soul 

May  look  on  death  as  L 

Sweet  Florenoe!  why  these  briny  teaitf 

They  wash  my  soul  away, 
And  almost  make  me  wish  for  life, 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

Tis  but  a  jouniey  I  shall  go 

Unto  the  land  of  bliss; 
Now,  as  a  proof  of  husband's  love, 

Receive  this  holy  kiss." 

Then  Florence,  fiUtering  in  her  say, 
Trembling  these  woidis  spoke : 

«•  Ah,  omei  Edward  1  bloody  king! 
My  heart  is  wellnigh  broke. 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charlesl  why  wilt  thoa  fo 

Without  thy  k>ving  wifel 
The  cruel  axe  that  cuts  thy  neok. 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life." 

And  now  the  officers  came  in 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away, 
Who  turned  to  his  loving  wife. 

And  thus  to  her  did  say: 

**  I  go  to  life,  and  not  lo  death ; 

Trust  thou  in  God  above. 
And  teach  diy  sons  to  fSsar  the  Lofd, 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Teach  them  to  run  the  noble  race 

That  I  their  father  run, 
Florence!  should  death  thee  take    adisra 

Ye  officers,  lead  on.'* 

Tlien  Florence  reved  as  any  mad, 

And  did  her  tresses  tear; 
**  Oh  stay,  my  husband,  lord,  and  lifeP^-* 

Sir  Charles  then  dro^p*d  a  tear. 

Till  tired  out  with  raving  loud, 

She  fell  upon  the  floor; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  mi^t, 

And  march'd  firom  out  the  door. 

Upon  a  sled  he  mounted  then, 

With  looks  fiill  biave  and  sweet- 
Looks  that  enshone  no  more  conoem 
Than  any  in  the  street 


Bolbfo  him  wont  dlio  oouncil-iiieO) 
In  scarlet  robes  and  gold, 

And  tassels  spangling  in  the  wtaOf 
Much  glorioos  to  behold. 


Then  flTMuid-twenty  aiehert 

Each  one  the  bow  did  bend, 
From  resone  of  King  Hemy't  IHendt 

Sir  Charles  for  to  defend. 

Bold  as  a  lion  came  Sir  Charles, 

Drawn  on  a  cloth-laid  sled, 
Bf  two  Maok  steeds  in  trappings  whilst 

With  plumes  upon  their  head. 

Behind  him  fiye^nd-twentf  mora 

Of  archers  strong  and  stoo^ 
With  bended  bow  eadi  ona  in  hand, 

Marched  in  goodljrroat 

And  after  diem  a  mnltltada 

Of  citizens  did  thiong ; 
The  windows  were  all  ihll  of  hnili. 

As  he  did  pass  along^ 

And  when  he  oame  to  the  high  cross^ 

Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  sa^, 
*  O  Thou  that  saTest  man  ftom  sin, 

Wash  mj  soul  clean  tiiis  daj ." 

At  the  great  minster  whidow  sat 

The  king  in  miokle  slate, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  along 

To  his  most  weloome  Arte. 

Soon  as  the  sled  drew  nifl^  enoogh. 
That  Edward  he  mi|^t  hear, 

Tlie  bmTe  Sir  Charles  he  did  sisnd  np^ 
And  thus  his  words  declare: 

*Thou  seest  me,  Edward!  traitor  Tilel 

Exposed  to  vaBEunj; 
But  be  assured,  disk^ralman, 

I'm  greater  now  ^an  &ee. 

Bf  fbul  proceedings,  nmrder,  blood. 

Thou  wearest  now  a  orown; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 

Bf  power  not  thine  own. 

ThoQ  Ihinkest  I  shall  die  to-d^jr; 

I  haye  been  dead  till  now. 
And  soon  shall  Kto  to  wear  a  crown 

For  ajre  upon  my  brow ; 

Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  ftr  some  Ibw  jean^ 

Shalt  rule  this  fickle  land. 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  mle 

Twizt  king  and  i^iaiit  hind. 
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Thy  power  uqjnst,  thoa  traitor  ilavttl 
Shall  fidl  on  thy  own  head"— 

From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 
Departed  then  the  tied. 

King  Edward's  soul  nuh^d  to  hit  tea, 

He  tom'd  hii  head  awajr, 
And  to  hia  brother  Olonoeeter 

He  thus  did  speak  and  s^: 

«To  him,  that  SD«nuib<lreaded  death 

No  ghastly  tenors  bring ; 
Behold  the  nani  he  simke  the  troth; 

He's  greater  ihma  a  king  1" 

«Solethimdier  ]>ake  Riohard said 
**  And  may  each  one  our  ibes 

Bend  down  their  neoks  to  bkiody  axa^ 
And  feed  the  carrion  avows." 

And  now  the  horses  gently  draw 
Sir  Charles  up  the  high  hill ; 

The  axa  did  glister  in  the  sun. 
His  preoious  blood  to  qnlL 

Sir  Charles  did  up  die  scaflbld  go^ 

As  up  a  gilded  car 
Of  victory,  by  valorous  chieft 

Gain'd  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  the  people  he  did  say : 

**  Behold  yon  see  me  die, 
For  serving  kiyally  my  king, 

My  king  most  dghtfuUy. 

As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land, 

No  quiet  you  will  know ; 
Your,  sons  and  husbands  shall  be 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

You  leave  your  good  and  lawfiil 

When  in  adversity; 
like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick, 

And  fbr  the  true  cause  die.** 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  Ids  knees^ 
A  prayer  to  God  did  make, 

Beseeching  him  unto  himself 
His  parting  soul  to  takOi 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  Ids  head 

Most  seemly  on  the  block ; 
Which  ttam  his  body  fiur  at  onoe 

The  able  headsman  stroke: 

And  out  the  blood  began  to  flow. 
And  round  the  soafibld  twins; 

And  tear%  enough  to  wash't  away, 
Did  flow  ftom  eaoii  man's  eyne. 
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The  bloodjr  axe  his  bodjr 

Into  fiwr  pmiB  cm; 
And  eyery  put,  and  eke  his  head, 

Upon  a  pole  was  pat 

One  part  did  lot  on  KinwolpMiill, 

One  on  the  niintef4oweg, 
And  one  from  off  the  casd^fato 

The  ciowen  did  deiKmr. 

The  other  on  Saint  Pkul't  good  gale, 

A  dreaiy  speotaole; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high  ovoMy 

In  high  street  most  noble. 

Thns  was  the  end  of  Ba  wdin's  fiite : 
God  proqper  long  onr  king, 

And  gram  he  m^,  with  Bawdin's  son^ 
In  heaven  God's  mercjr  singl 

■XneNATlON. 

O  God,  whose  Ihmider  shakes  the  sk|^ 
Whose  ejre  tiiis  atom  globe  surreys; 

To  Thee,  my  only  rode,  I  ily, 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  diy  will, 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light, 

Are  past  the  power  of  hwnan  skil^* 
But  what  the  Eternal  acts  is  right 

O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour. 

When  angoish  swells  the  dewy  tear. 

To  still  mj  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 
Thy  goodness  km,  diy  justice  Ibar. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 
Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway. 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  oomplaia  f 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recessf 

Shake  off  die  melancholy  chain, 
For  God  created  all  to  Uesa. 

But  ah)  my  breast  is  famnan  still— 
The  rising  si£^  die  fUling  tear. 

My  languid  vitals*  feeble  rill. 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  dbclare. 

But  yet,  widi  Ibrtitade  resign'd, 
I'll  thank  th'  inflicter  of  the  bk>w,- 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mmd. 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  How. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirits -steals, 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light^ 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Soi^  raraalsb 
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MARK  AKENSIDE.     1721—1770. 

Few  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  are  to  be  ranked  before  the 
author  of  *<  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  He  was  bom  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1721,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univendtjr 
of  Edinburgh.  His  parents  designed  him  for  the  ministry,  but  as  his  educa- 
tion prc^ressed,  other  views  governed  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  as  his  future  profession.  After  remaining  three  years  at 
(he  Scottish  capital,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  also  studied  three  yean, 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1744.  Returning  home  the  same  year,  he 
published  his  poem,  **  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imaginatioii.*'  On  ofiering  the  copy 
to  Dodsley,  he  demanded  j£l20  for  the  manuscript,  but  the  wary  pubUsher 
hesitated  at  paying  such  a  price  for  the  work  of  an  unknown  youth  of  twenty, 
three.  He  therefore  showed  the  work  to  P6pe,  when  the  latter,  having 
glanced  over  a  few  pages,  said,  «  Don't  be  niggardly  about  the  terms,  for  this 
is  no  every-day  writer." 

No  sooner  was  it  published  than  it  excited  great  attention,  and  received 
general  applause.  But  he  could  not  reap  fhrni  it  **  the  means  whereby  to 
live,"  and  he  betook  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  first  settled 
in  Northampton ;  but  finding  little  encouragement  there,  he  removed  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  thence  finally  to  London.  Here  he  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  nodce  in  a  large  city,  and  though  he  acquired  several  profeaaional 
honors,  he  never  obtained  any  large  share  of  practice.  He  was  busy  in  pre- 
senting himself  to  public  notice,  by  publishing  medical  essays  and  observa- 
tions, and  delivering  lectures,  when  his  career  was  terminated  by  a  putrid 
fever,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1770. 

The  Pleasures  of  th^  Imagination  is  written  in  blank  verse,  with  great 
beauty  of  versification,  elegance  of  language,  and  splendor  of  imagery.  Its 
object  is  to  trace  the  various  pleasures  which  we  receive  from  nature  and  art 
to  their  respective  principles  in  the  human  imagination,  and  to  show  the  con- 
necdon  of  those  principles  with  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  and  the  final  pur- 
poses of  his  creation.*  Tliis  task  Akenside  has  executed  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  .  If  his  philosophy  be  not  always  correct,  his  general  ideas  of  moral 
truth  are  lof\y  and  prefKwsessing.  He  is  peculiarly  eloquent  in  those  passages 
in  which  he  describes  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions  of  taste ;  he  is  equally 
skilful  in  delineating  the  processes  of  memory  and  association;  and  he  gives 
an  animating  view  of  Genius  collecting  her  stores  for  works  of  excellence. 
Of  this  poem  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  **It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to  a  very 
particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius  and  uncommon 
amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  much 
exercised  in  combining  and  comparing  them.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  as 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please,  and  thus  comprises  eveiy 
species  of  poetical  delight"  He  complains,  however,  with  equal  justice,  of 
the  poet*s  amplitude  of  language,  in  which  his  meaning  is  frequently  ob> 
■onred,  and  sometimes  whf  Uy  buried. 

In  maturer  life  Akeiiside  intended  to  revise  and  alter  the  whole  poem,  bat 
be  died  before  he  had  completed  his  design.  The  portion  that  he  did  •*  im- 
prove" is  contracted  in  some  parts  and  exjMinded  in  others ;  but  if  it  be  mora 
pliiloeophically  correct,  it  is  shorn  of  much  of  iu  beauty  and  poetic  fire ;  and 
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be  original  inspiration,  under  which  he  had  written  the  work,  does  not  ap- 
lear  to  have  been  ready  at  hit  calL* 

INTRODUCTION. THE   SUBJECT   PROPOSED 


With  what  attractiye  charms  this  goodly  frame 
Of  nature  touches  the  consenting  hearts 
Of  mortal  men ;  and  what  the  pleasing  stores 
Which  bMiuteous  imitation  thence  deriTM 
To  deck  the  poet*s  or  the  painter's  toil ; 
My  Terse  unfolds.    Attend,  ye  gentle  powers 
Of  musical  delight!  and  while  I  sing 
Your  gifts,  your  honors,  dance  around  my  strain. 
Thou  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast, 
Indulgent  Fancy  1  fh>m  the  fhiitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  devrs  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present :  and  with  thee 
Let  Fiction  come,  upon  her  vagrant  wings. 
Wafting  ten  thousand  colors  through  the  air, 
Which,  by  the  glances  of  her  magic  eye, 
She  blends  and  shifts  at  will,  through  countless  formS| 
Her  wild  creation.    Goddess  of  the  lyre, 
Which  rules  the  accents  of  the  moving  sphere, 
Wilt  thou,  eternal  Harmony  1  descend. 
And  join  this  festive  train  ?  for  with  thee  comes 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  lovely  sports, 
Migestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  oome' 
Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 
Be  present,  all  ye  genii,  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  of  the  youthfhl  bard, 
New  to  your  springs  and  shades :  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds :  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  nature ;  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitude  of  things. 

Oft  have  the  laws  of  each  poetic  strain 
The  critic-verse  employed ;  yet  still  unsung 
Lay  this  prime  sulyect,  though  importing  most 
A  poet's  name :  for  fruitless  is  th'  attempt, 
By  dull  obedience  and  by  creeping  toil, 
Obscure,  to  conquer  the  severe  ascent 
Of  high  Parnassus.    Nature's  kindling  breath 
Must  fire  the  chosen  genius ;  nature's  hand 
Must  string  his  nerves,  and  imp  his  eagle-wingi^ 
Impatient  of  the  painfiil  steep,  to  soar 
High  as  the  summit ;  there  to  breathe  at  large 
Ethereal  air ;  with  bards  and  sages  old. 
Immortal  sons  of  praise.    These  flattering  soenes, 
To  this  neglected  labor  court  my  song: 
Yet  not  unconscious  what  a  donbcfid  task 
To  paint  the  finest  features  of  the  naind. 
And  to  most  subtie  and  mysterious  things 
Give  color,  strength,  and  motion.    But  the  lore . 


*»tmuAMamj, pwflMd  t>  sa  sdMtoa of  ISi pswMiSaitti  ta  ilfSi 
Ida  seniiM  u  loftf  sad  BJassw^  rtantfti  tSutflaii,  aa 
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Of  nature  and  the  nmset  biia  ezpk>ra» 
Through  secret  pmtbs  erewhile  untrod  by  man. 
The  iair  poetic  region,  to  detect 
Untasted  springs,  to  drink  inspiring  draughts, 
And  shade  my  temples  with  un&ding  flowers 
Culled  from  the  laureate  Tale's  proloond  reoeaSi 
Where  never  poet  gained  a  wreath  belbro. 

But  not  alike  to  eyery  mortal  eye 
Is  this  greai  scene  unTeil^d.    For  since  the  claima 
Of  social  uTe  to  diflerent  labors  urge 
The  actiTe  powers  of  man;  with  wise  intent 
The  hand  o(  nature  on  peculiar  minda 
Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  prorince  in  the  common  toiL 
To  some  she  taught  the  fiibric  of  the  sphere^ 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  heayen ;  to  some  she  gav* 
To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things^ 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fete's  unbroken  chain,' 
And  will's  quick  impulse:  others  by  the  hand 
She  led  o'er  Tales  and  mountains,  to  explore 
What  healing  Tirtue  swells  the  tender  veins 
Of  herbs  and  flowers;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 
Draw  £>rth,  distilling  firom  the  defied  rind 
In  balmy  tears.    But  some  to  higher  hopea 
Were  destined ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 
She  wrought,  and  tempered  with  a  purer  flames 
To  these  the  Sire  Onmipotent  unfolds 
The  world's  harmonious  volume,  there  to  read 
The  transcript  of  himself    On  every  part 
They  trace  fiie  bright  impressions  of  Us  hand : 
In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores, 
The  moon's  n^  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portray'd 
That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.    They  also  feel  her  chaims^ 
Enamour'd ;  they  partake  th'  eternal  joj, 

HAN*8   nfMORTAL  ilSPIRATIOlfB. 

^Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 
Ainid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye^ 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  fiame ; 
But  that  th'  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forfli 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  fiom  his  breast. 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  ohanoe  and  pafaa, 
To  hold  his  course  nnfidtering^  while  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 
Th'  mppltmi^  mile  of  heavenf    Else  wheiefcro 
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In  mortal  bosoms  tliis  tinqnencbed  bope, 
That  breathes  iVom  day  to  day  tublimer  things, 
And  mocks  possession  f  wherefore  darts  the  mind. 
With  such  resistless  ardor,  to  embrace 
Mi^jestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free ; 
Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wiliul  mi{^t; 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils; 
Proud  to  be  daring?    Who  but  rather  turns 
To  heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view, 
Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  f 
Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  laboring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wild  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  tnight  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  bbnk  whh  shada^ 
And  continents  of  sand ;  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet?    The  high-bom  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  Hying  stonn ; 
Rides  on  the  voUey'd  lightning  through  the  hecvans ; 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds,  and  the  nor^em  blast. 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  kmuts 
The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  fan, 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time.    Thence  far  efiused. 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
Invests  the  orient    Now  amazed  she  views 
Th'  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode ; 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  traveird  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 
Ken  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  untired 
She  meditates  th*  eternal  depth  below; 
TilU  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges ;  soon  overwhelmed  and  swallow'd  up 
In  that  immense  of  being.     There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fitted  goaL    For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  foding  echoes  of  renown. 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  floweiy  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  et^joyment:  but  from  thesn 
Turning  disdainfiil  to  an  equal  good, 
Through  all  th'  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 
Till  every  bound  at  length  shiculd  dissqppeeci^ 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 
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Then  tell  me,  tar  ye  know, 
Doe*  beauty  efer  deign  to  dwell  where  health 
And  actiye  use  are  atrangenf    Is  her  charm 
Confesi'd  in  aogfat,  whoee  most  peonliar  ends 
Are  lame  and  Ihiitlessf    Or  did  nature  mean 
This  pleasing  call  the  herald  of  a  lie; 
To  hide  the  shame  of  discord  and  disease, 
And  catcdi  with  ftdr  hypocziay  the  heart 
Of  idle  fiuthf    O  no:  with  better  cares 
Th*  indnlgem  mother,  conscious  how  infirm 
Her  ofispring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill, 
Bf  this  iUustrions  image,  iii  each  kind 
Sdll  most  illustrioQS  where  the  olject  holds 
Its  native  powers  most  perfect,  she  by  this 
Illumes  the  headstrong  impulse  of  desire. 
And  sanctifies  his  cheese.    The  generous  glebe. 
Whose  bosom  smiles  with  verdure,  the  clear  tract 
Of  streams  delicious  to  the  thirsty  soul, 
The  bloom  of  nectar^d  Ihiitage  ripe  to  sense, 
And  eyery  ohaim  of  animated  things, 
Are  only  pledges  of  a  stste  sincere, 
Th'  integrity  wad  order  of  their  fiame, 
When  all  is  well  within,  and  every  end 
Acoomplish'd.    Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  heaven. 
The  lovely  ministress  of  tmth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world :  lor  truth  and  good  are  one. 
And  beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her. 
With  like  participation.    Wherefore,  then, 
O  sons  of  earth!  would  ye  dissolve  the  tief 
O  wherefore,  with  a  lash,  impetuous  aim, 
Seek  ye  those  flowery  joys  with  which  the  hand 
Of  lavish  fancy  paints  each  flattering  scene 
Where  beauty  seems  to  dwell,  nor  once  inquire 
Where  is  the  sanction  of  eternal  truth. 
Or  where  the  seal  of  undeceitfUl  good. 
To  save  your  searoh  from  foUy  I    Wanting  these, 
Lo  I  beauty  withers  in  your  void  embrace. 
And  with  the  glittering  of  an  idiot^s  toy 
Did  fiukoy  mock  your  vows. 

THE  BUPERIORTnr  OF  MORAL  OYBR  NATURAL  BRAUTT.* 

Thus  doth  beauty  dwell 
There  most  conspiouous,  e'en  in  outward  shape, 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind : 
By  steps  conducting  our  enraptured  searoh 
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To  that  eternal  origm,  whose  power, 

Through  all  th'  unbounded  sjrmmetry  of  things, 

like  rayt  effulging  firom  the  parent  tun. 

This  endless  mixture  of  her  charms  diffiised. 

Mind,  mind  akme,  (bear  witness,  earth  and  hearent) 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime:  here,  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  graces;  here  enthroned,  ^ 

Celestial  Yenns,  with  divinest  airs. 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fiuling  joy. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  O  man  I  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

The  strong  conception,  as  whni  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  ftom  the  stroke  of  Ceesar's  fieUe, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

AloA  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  caird  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail? 

For  \o !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  free  1 


TA8TB* 

What  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulsal  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quksk  disgust 
From  things  defimn'd,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  q)eciesf    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold. 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow : 
But  God  akme,  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  souL 
He,  mighty  Parent  1  wise  and  just  in  all. 
Free  as  the  vital  breeise  or  light  of  heaven, 
Reveals  the  charms  of  nature.    Ask  the  swain 
Who  joumejTs  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 
Long  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behcdd 
The  sunshine  gleaming  as  through  amber  doods. 
O'er  all  the  western  sky ;  (hll  soon,  I  ween, 
His  rude  expression  aiui  untutor'd  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely  1  how  commanding!    But  though  Heaven 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  Love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 
Without  Mr  culture's  kind  parental  aid, 
Witiiont  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showersi 
And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  sbould  rear  its  blooraiiig  head. 
Or  yield  liw  harrest  promised  in  its  spmy. 
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Nor  yet  will  every  soil  with  equal  etoree 

Repay  the  tillers  lahor :  or  attend 

HiB  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 

Hie  olive  or  the  laurel.    Difierent  minds 

Incline  to  different  objects :  one  pursnes 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderffal,  the  wild; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony  and  grace, 

And  gentlest  beauty.    Hence,  when  Ufhtninf  flvet 

The  tach  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rook  tfie  groond. 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed. 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky ; 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  chS,  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.    But  Waller  longs, 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream, 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  oool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 

Resound  soft-warbling  all  the  livelong  day : 

Consenting  zephyr  sighs ;  the  weeping  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious;  mute  the  gtoree; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 


CONCLUSION. 

0 1  blest  of  Heaven,  whom  not  the  languid 
Of  luxury,  the  siren!  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which,  ftom  the  sloro 
Of  nature,  &ir  imagination  culls 
To  charm  th'  enliven'd  soul !    What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  die  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
Endows,  at  large,  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pomp, 
llie  rural  honors  his.    Whatever  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.    For  him,  the  Spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  uniblds :  for  him,  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tmges  every  fortile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  winga| 
And  ftiU  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 
And  kives  tuiftlt  attract  him.    Not  a  braesa 
FUas  o*«r  th«  nwdow.  not  a  elond  hnbCbat 


The  setting  son's  efinlgenoe,  not  a  strain 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  unreproTed.    Nor  thenoe  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only :  ibr  th'  attentiye  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious:  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love. 

This  ikir  inspired  delight:  her  tempered  powers 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  form,  where,  negligem  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  msjesty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  foundations;  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  fiur 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.    Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  powers! 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  iearl 

Lo  1  she  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 

The  elements  and  seasons :  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 

The  powers  of  man:  we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart. 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneficent  and  active.    Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day. 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan; 

And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls. 


THOMAS  GRAY.     1716—1771. 


This  nuMt  eminent  poet  and  distinguished  scholar  was  bom  in  Lon'Um  m 
1716.  After  receiving  the  first  portion  of  his  classical  education  at  E\on,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  five  years ;  after 
which  he  travelled,  as  companion  with  Horace  Walpole,  thioogh  France  and 
part  of  Italy.  At  Reggio,  however,  these  ill-assorted  friends  parted  in  ncratual 
diaUke,  and  Gray  proceeded  alone  to  Venioe,  and  there  remained  only  till  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  returning  to  Elngland.  •  As  to  the  eanse  of 
tbe  separation,  Walpole  was  afterwards  content  to  bear  fiie  blame.  «  Gmj,*  said 
he,  *•  was  too  serious  a  companion  for  me :  he  was  ibr  antiq-iities,  &0.,  wbilp 
X  was  ibr  perpetual  balls  and  plays ;  the  fiiult  was  mine." 
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Two  months  aAer  his  return  to  England,  his  fiithor  died  in  embarriised 
eiroumstanoes,  and  Gray  returned  to  Cambridi^  where  he  pioeeentad  hii 
itodiea,  with  an  artlor  and  industry  seldom  equalled,  to  the  end  of  his  USs. 
In  1742  he  produced  his  "Ode  to  Spring,'*  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  wrote  the  **  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,**  and  the 
«(Hymn  to  Adversity;*'  but  be  did  not  publish  them  till  some  years  afker. 
They  were  circulated  among  his  friends,  who  were,  of  course,  delisted  widi 
them,  and  they  received  from  their  gifled  author  touches  and  re-louches,  till 
they  were  brought  to  the  perfection  in  which  we  now  have  them.  So  slow 
was  he  in  poetical  composition,  that  his  next  ode,  **  On  the  Death  of  a  &vonte 
Cat,**  was  not  written  till  1747.  In  1750  appeared  his  moet  celebrated  poeu, 
the  *  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchjrard."  Few  poems  were  ever  lo 
popular.  It  soon  ran  through  eleven  editions,  and  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  those  few,  fitvorite  pieces  that  every  one  has  by  heart 

In  1757  the  office  of  poet-laureate,  made  vacant  by  the  deatii  of  Cibber, 
was  ofiered  to  Gray,  but  declined.  The  same  jrear  he  published  his  two  odes 
on  « The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and  **  The  Bard."  Though  they  showed  to  a 
still  higher  degree  the  power  and  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  were  felt  to  be 
magnificent  productions,  they  were  not  so  popular,  because  tiiey  were  less 
understood.'  In  1768,  the  Professorship  of  History  at  Cambridge  beoomiog 
vacant,  it  was  conferred  upon  our  poet  than  whom  a  person  of  greater  and 
more  extensive  scholarship  could  not  be  found  at  that  time  in  England.  But 
his  habitual  indolence  in  writing  unfitted  him  for  the  office;  ibr  though  he 
retained  it  till  his  death,  he  delivered  no  lectures.  In  the  spring  of  1770  illness 
overtook  him,  as  he  was  projecting  a  tour  in  Wales ;  but  recovering,  he  was 
able  to  effect  the  tour  in  the  autumn.  But  the  next  year,  1771,  on  the  24di  of 
July,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  from  which,  as  an 
hereditary  complaint,  he  had  long  sufiered ;  and  died  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  fif\y-fifih  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  Gray  is  one  singularly  devoid  of  interest  and  variety,  even  for 
an  author.  It  is  the  life  of  a  student  giving  himself  up  to  learning,  account- 
ing it  as  an  end  itself,  and  *<  its  own  exceeding  great  reward."  He  devoted 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  reading :  writing  was  with  him  an  exception,  and 
that,  too,  a  rare  one.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  **  he  was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe. 
He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science, 
and  that  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of  history, 
both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquary.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  poli- 
tic^  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of  smdy ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all 
sorts  were  his  favorite  amusement :  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints, 
architecture,  and  gardening."  t 

As  a  poet,  though  we  cannot  assent  to  the  enthusiastic  enoomium  of  his 
ardent  admirer  and  biographer,  Mr.  Matthias,  3  that  he  is  **  second  Id  none," 

1  Bm  hhawlf  pwtoed  to  than  a  qaotstlon  from  Pindar,  frnvrnvrm  rwtrwnv,  •■  voeil  to  the  tBtsO^ 


1  From  »  akoCdi  of  hto  lUb  hy  the  Ber.  WUBub  Temple.  **I  em  eorry,"  e>fe  the  e«ertl— t  Dr. 
Bepttle,  In  vrKtnff  to  »  (Mend,  •«jron  did  not  ece  Mr.  Grey  on  hie  return:  yon  n nnli  fesfw  heea 
much  pleeeed  wtth  bim.  SeUlnf  ealde  hie  merit  ee  a  poet,  which,  however,  In  nqr  **i4atfta.  li  gieetv 
tiMo  any  of  Ida  contemporarlee  een  boaat,  In  thla  or  any  other  nation,  I  anmd  him  poeeeeeedoT  thr 
■MMt  exact  taetc^  the  eonndcet  Jndgment,  and  most  extenstve  leamlnf  .** 
Werk8.h7T  /.  Hatthtee,  t  voli.qnMtOj  •he heet edItlOB. 
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yet,  after  naming  Milton,  and  Shakapeare,  and  Spenier,  and  Cbaooer,  if  we 
were  compelled  to  assign  the  fifth  place  to  some  one,  we  know  not  to  whom 
It  would  be,  if  not  to  Thomas  Gray.  There  are  in  the  poems  that  he  has  left 
ns,  few  though  they  be,  such  a  perfect  finish  of  language,  such  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, such  richness  and  harmony  of  nnmbers,  and  such  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  thought  and  imagination,  as  to  place  him  decidedly  at  the  head  of 
all  English  lyric  poets.  True,  Collins  comes  next,  and  sometimes  approaches 
him  almost  within  a  hairVbreadth :  but  after  all  there  is  distance  between 
them,  and  that  distance  is  generally  dearly  perceptible.  Of  the  «  Bard"  and 
**  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  Mr.  Matthias  justly  observes,  **  There  is  not  another 
ode  in  the  English  language  which  is  constructed  like  these  two  compositions; 
with  such  power,  such  majesty,  and  such  sweemess,  with  such  proportioned 
pauses  and  just  cadences,  with  such  regulated  measures  of  the  verse,  with 
auch  master  principles-  of  lyrical  art  displayed  and  exemplified,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  such  a  concealment  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  lost  in  the  soft- 
nees  and  uninterrupted  flowing  of  the  lines  in  each  stanza,  with  such  a  musical 
magic,  that  every  verse  in  it  in  sncoession  dwells  on  the  ear,  and  harmonizes 
with  that  which  has  gone  be(bre." 

As  a  man,  he  had  great  benevolence  of  feeling,  the  strictest  principles  of 
virtue,  and  the  most  unbending  integrity.^  As  an  instance  of  the  strictness  of 
his  principles,  he  once  made  it  his  particular  request  to  a  friend  who  was 
going  to  the  continent,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  visit  to  Voltaire;  and  when 
his  friend  replied,  «  What  can  a  visit  from  a  person  like  me  to  him  signify  1" 
he  rtgoined,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  *^  Sir,  every  irilmt$  to  mdi  a  roan  signi- 
flea.**  If  such  sentiments  were  more  generally  felt  and  acted  on,  men  of 
elevated  positions  would  not  so  often  presume  upon  their  talents,  or  eloquence, 
or  learning,  as  being  a  sufficient  covering  fbr  their  moral  deficiencies. 


THE   PROGRESS  OF   POEST. 

L      1. 

Awake,  .£olian  lyre,  awake,' 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings. 
From  Helicon^s  harmonious  springs  ' 

A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take : 
The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  them  blow. 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 


1  *'HI«  ftmdttn  w«i«  endowed  wUh  vi 
sad  to  pemCnted  tordbly  Into  eTery  aol^lMt  wiridi 

wtn dtaMTBcably  eflkmlnnte  and  fluUdlonsi  Id*  bnblta  wanted  eoorag* mnd  taidtnaw ;  andktei 
per  and  aidrtte  were  a  prey  to  teebleoese.  Indolence,  and  trlTlal  derangeaeeBte.  Be  taart  waa  pares 
and  Woondnct,  I  flrmly  bettere,  atalncd  with  no  crime.  Be  to^ed  Ttartoe  tor  tte  own  aakeb  and  Ml 
a  jaet  and  neirer  slneliened  tndlffnatloB  at  ▼1oe.'*'Slr  S§trttm  Mt9i§m,  **  Oenama  Lttenrlm**  rVL  SIT. 
Bead,  alao,  a  weu-enstalned  and  most  Intereetinff  dlalofne  between  Gray  and  Walpole  in  tto  tamm 
anthor'a  •*  ImagloaUve  Blofrephy ."  Read,  elM,  Drake'a  •*  Uteiary  Vovn,**  S  Tolk--«  nMat  Swdnetf 
laf  work. 

•  Awake  npi  my  glory;  awake.  peaUery  and  tarp.— Aain  ML  i. 

S  Tto  aub^ect  and  ahnlle,  aa  tunal  with  FIndar,  are  united.   Tto  Tarloaa  eouroea  of  poetry,  wMOk 
gl%M  Itti  and  taatre  to  all  a  toncbea,  are  tore  deeerftod;  tta  qnlet  wmjeMc  pi  Ofieei  eartc»dnf  vmn 
(oCherwIae  dry  and  barren)  with  a  pomp  of  dktkm  and  Insnrlant  harmony  of  amntora; 
rapid  and  Irrealatlble  oonreeb  when  awoOen  and  hnrrlid  awar  bf  tto  contlet  sf  I 
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Now  the  rich  itream  of  mnsie  winds  akmfi^ 

Deep,  imgestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 

Tbroagh  yerdant  vales,  and  Ceres*  golden  reign : 

Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  poor : 

The  locks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  tow. 

L    2. 

Oh!  Sovereign  of  the  willing  sonl,* 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  controL 
On  Thracia^s  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  fkather*d  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing : 
Quenched  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
Hie  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

L    3. 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey,' 
Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay. 
0*er  Idalia's  velvet  green 
Hie  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cytherea^s  day ; 

With  antic  Sport,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  fVolic  measures ; 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  tliey  meet: 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating. 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet 
Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen^s  approach  declare : 

Where'er  she  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay. 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air. 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bosom,  move 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

II.     1. 

Man*s  feeble  race,  what  ills  await,* 
Labor,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  ttom  the  storms  of  Fate  I 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove, 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse  f 
Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews. 


lF»warorBaniioB7tooAlDith0tiiitii]eiitMlIteaortheMMiL   The  thoofMB  an  borrowi 
flnit  Pythlui  of  Pladiur. 

t  fowtr  of  Itrwauj  to  prodnot  an  tto  fraee*  of  moCkm  la  the  hody. 

«  To  oompeiiMtio  'bo  roel  end  barngbmrj  IDs  of  ■!%  the  Mooe  wm  gtvea  to  ineiiklBd  by  the 
ProvMciMe  that  vradr  the  oi^  hy  a*  cheevfta  pfMODoa^  te  dtopel  the  ilMa  aai 


^i^im^i  WAV.  fw 

Her  speotres  waoi  and  biids  of  boding  oij. 

He  gives  to  lange  the  dieuy  aky ; 

Till  down  the  eastern  ciiA  alkr> 

Hyperion's  march  they  qpy»and glittering ahaAsof 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road,* 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  monntains  roanii 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom 

To  cheer  the  shirering  Native's  dull  abode. 
And  oiV,  beneath  the  odraxnis  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laidi 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeait, 
In  loose  numbers  M'ildly  sweet. 
Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  gqddess  xovet, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  Freodcai's  bply  flama. 

IL    3. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep^ 
Isles,  that  crown  th'  iEgean  deep. 

Fields  that  cool  lUssus  laves, 

Or  where  MsBaador's  amber  waves 
In  lingering  labyrinths  creep, 

How  do  your  tunefiil  echoes  languish 

Mute,  but  to  the  voioe  of  anguisht 
Where  each  old  poetic  mnnntMig 

Inspiration  breath'd  around ; 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fountain 

Murmur'd  deep  a  solemn  sound : 
Till  the  sad  Nino,  in  Greece's  evil  hour. 

Left  their  Parnassus,  for  the  Latian  plainSi 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power 

And  coward  Vkse^  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
They  sought,  oh  Albionl  next  thy  searenciralsd  coast 

m.    1. 

Far  ftom  the  son  and  summer^gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  <  I)arling  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  fiuse :  The  dauntless  child 
Stretoh'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled^ 
**  This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  *hrho8e  oolofs  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 


1   Or  Mm  the  Bomtng^ 
Come  narehtng  op  Om 
S  MMUnatw  lBfl«e«ee  of  yoeUe  featae  over  Uw 
Warn  with  IBtctty,  and  Uie  Tlrtnee  UMift  neturelly  eittead  o«  a. 

S  Jhwswe"  9i  Viectnr  ftom  Oreeee  to  Italri  and  ftooi  Italy  to 
«Mlated  with  the  wrtUncs  of  Daata,  or  of  Frtnuch.   Thp  Bart  of  Swroy^  and  Hr 
had  tMwnOtA  In  Italj,  and  fbrmod  their  taale  there;  Sjenur  tmSKtl  theHalSMi 
hnyrowodontheaa;  bat  thie  eohooi  eiipiiiBd  ■oon  after  the  BiSewtleab  M*  > 
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filPO  0RAT.  [aMMB  liL^ 

Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  Boy ! 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy ; 

Of  honor  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  sooroe  of  sympathetic  tears." 

m.    2. 

Nor  second  He,i  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 
The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  Throne,'  the  sapphire-blaae, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presnmptaous  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,* 
With  necks  in  thmider  clothed,^  and  long-resoimding  paor. 

m.    3. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  Ijrre  explore  I 
Bright^yed  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bom.* 
But  ah  1  'tis  heard  no  more— 

Oh  1  Lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?    Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear,' 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air : 
Tet  oft  before  his  infknt  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms,  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  sun : 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fiite, 
Beneath  the  Ciood  how  fiir — but  &r  above  the  Great 

THE    BARD.7 

I.      1. 

''Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  King!* 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait! 


iMfltOB. 

•  "Fortbeiplrttofthelhiaf  crgrtnre  WMinthewhedi   madtJbo^Vbmllnmmu^tbttL 
tfeelr  heads,  wm  the  UkeneM  of  a  tkrone,  Mthe  appewM  of  a  lyphire  dbanm^-^ti 
pcumiMW  of  Um  gtorr  of  the  Lord.**— XwMrl  L  M.  N.  M. 

•  Meant  to  cKproe  the  stately  march  and  eoondlnff  energy  of  Drydon**  rhyaeo. 
«  •*  HaatthoQdoChedhli  neck  with  thimderr—JM. 

•  ••  Words  that  weep^  and  teara  that  apeak.**— Ckwlqr. 

•  PlBdar  eoaiparee  hteeelf  to  that  Mrd,  and  his  oneoales  to  ra^rena  that  oroak  and 
heiow.  while  tt  parsnes  Its  flIgM,  regardleae  of  ttelr  nolae. 

T  TMa  oda  la  Ihnaded  on  a  tradtUon  carrent  ta  Walea,  that  Bdward  the  First,  when  he 
a«  eonqoeet  of  that  country,  ordered  all  the  bards  that  fen  into  his  hands  to  be  piit  to 

•*ATer  this  tntmltahle  ode  a  tinge  so  wildly  awfnl,  so  gloomily  terrlfle,  is  thrown,  aa  wlUioMt  aay 
oMspCtoB  to  flaee  a  aft  a«  hmd  of  lyrle  poetry."— l^rslN't  £«frary  Aeie. 


0^1820.]  WAT.  Ij^ 

Tlioagh  fiinn'd  by  Conqoett^g  orinuon  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 

Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail,* 

Nor  e*en  thy  virtues,  Tyrant,  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears  1" 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side* 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance  :* 
**  To  arms  1"  cried  Mortimer,  and  couoh'd  his  quivering  lance.* 

L    9. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow* 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  ibaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair* 
Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air  ;▼) 
And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fijrei 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 
**  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awfbl  voice  beneath! 
0*er  thee,  oh  King  1  their  hundred  arms  they  wave^ 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  \ 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 
To  high-bom  Hoel's  harp,  or  soA  Llewellyn's  lay."* 


Oiroofh  the  wlwle.  Tbt  IrraataUbto  Ttoluioe  of  the  pioplMi'a 
wbot  M  h«  to  unprepftNd  by  a  IbrnMa  uaberins  hi  of  the  BpcAkar,  to  mitMtllad  agalnaC  the  ta** 
«»  of  Ids  poeOal  ftemj,  and  ot«rpowwcd  by  ttaem,  as  raddai  tlnnidan  atrlka  the  da^aiL 
dan  of  taat^  I  ftuiey,  hava  Mt  tkto  aflbot  flrom  ttaa  paaaafa;  tbey  wOl  ba  fluiMi^  howavar,  to 
Ir  own  fertlnfi  ao  weU  axpmaad  aa  they  ar^ln  thto  notOi'*— Jfaan. 

I  haaherii  was  a  textnre  of  atael  rtni^ets,  or  rings  InCarwoTm,  ttnatag  a  aoat  of  nal^  tkst 
M  to  the  body,  and  ad^ed  Itself  to  eveiy  notion. 

iwdon  was  a  name  glTen  by  the  Saxons  tothat  moantaineas  tract  whidi  the  Walsh  fhamaatrai 
Mglan-eryria:  a  tncindad  aU  the  hlghjawis  of  Oaarnarronshlra  andMartoinathsMr^aa  fcraart 
rtvar  Oonway* 

toft  de  asrsb  aarnaawd  the  Bad,  Sail  or  Oloneaster  and  Hartlbnl,  soD-liHaw  to  King  BdwMd. 
da  MorCtoMT,  Lovd  of  WIgaiora.   Tbey  both  ware  Lords  Marehers,  whose  laada  lay  oo 
I  of  Walaa,  and  pcobably  aooooipanlad  the  king  In  thto  aapedltlon. 
ba  tnrtntert  Iwpatnoatty  of  the  pteeedlng  atansi^  and  the  sedato  iiiiQaaty  of  thii^  taaa  a  swat 
g  and  antanatad  eontrasL**—  Wmk^^HA, 

t  toMgo  was  taken  flmn  a  waO-known  piataro  of  Baphaal,  reptaaentlng  the  inprema  Bateg  In 
»n  of  Baektel:  there  are  two  of  these  pointings,  both  bettavad  to  be  orlglnato;  one  at  Tm- 
the  oUmt  to  the  Dnko  of  Orleans*  eoUeoUon  at  Fsrta. 

T  "woo  Swthwith  Aron the gOttsftog otadT  wiAuM 
The  Imperial  ensign,  wbldi  fWI  Mgb 
ghoflSb  g>r  g  mtttt^  th  nmlui  H  tkt 

/III  I  dii  la<;  USti 

osi,"  observes  Mr.  Mttfind,  "to  called  a»i  >sm,  aa  bdng  the  son  of  Owen 
th  Wales."    Uawellyn's  poetry,  we  are  told,  was  eharactarlaad  by  Ida 
I  tlH  Bard  to  btanself  styled  Cto  IndfHtowM  ^rtker. 
(VMM  nantioQs  CMkMdb  and  OMmaaBongthoaabMdsoffrlnaiasfPHlni 
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L    8. 

•"  Cold  is  CadwaUo's  tongoe, 

That  hush'd  the  stormy  main : 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  doud-topt  head.* 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie,' 

Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 

Far,  &i  aloof  th*  affirighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  fimiish'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by.* 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 

Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Te  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries- 
No  more  I  weep.^    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  jronder  clifis,  a  griesly  bond, 
I  see  diem  sit;  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line." 

a    1. 

**  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woo^ 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 

Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  a&ight 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkley's  roof  that  ring,* 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King  1 

She-wolf  of  France,  Mrith  unrelenting  firngs,''' 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 

From  thee  be  bom,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs* 
The  scourge  of  Heaven  I  What  terrors  round  him  wait  I 


1  •*  Tlw  tkmtetfl  towers."— SAoAqMafv. 

t  Tte  ■horas  of  Owmanronshlre,  oppodfie  to  the  lalo  of  Aaglney. 

>  CHBden  and  oChen  obaerve,  tfant  tmglm  naed  ■nnmlly  to  b«Bd 
■Dowdon,  whleh  from  Uienoe  (as  tome  think)  wera  twined  by  the  Welah 
•rtheSMli^    At  this  d«y  the  hlghert  point  of  Snowdonli  caned  the  Bii«li^NML 

4  MHerB^**  Miya  an  anonyroons  crIUe,  **a vlilon  of  trtamphAnt  re^enfa la 
after  the  palhefig  lamentation  wUdi  preocdea  It. 
—•snA  an  exalted  ferocity  of  hmgnace^  ibrettty  plotiire  to  na  the 
of  the  prophet's  athnniated  bocoaa."— Jfanw. 

•  ^Oan  there  be  an  tanace  more  just,  appoaKe,  and  nobly  tnaflned,  than  tMe 
wtodUigaheett  In  the  rcet  of  thia  atann  Uw  wlldneas  of  tboogbt,  expreeelon,  m 
Mlrnbly  adapted  to  the  pbarmrHr  and  iltQatJon  of  the  apeaker,  and  of  (he  Moody 
ants.    It  la  not  Indeed  peenllar  to  k  alone^  bat  a  beaaty  that  runs  throogbout  Uie  whole 
that  Um  Uatorioal  events  are  briefty  sketched  oat  by  a  Ibw  striking  elroomataaoaa.  la  wl 
I  of  rathar  exdtlnff  and  dlraetlnt,  than  aatwyinff  the  reader's  Imagination,  la 


eoaipeeKlaa, 


toeh  abiopt  hints,  resembling  the  eereral  fragments  of  a  vast  ruin,  suflbr  not  the  mind  to  be 
••  the  ntoMat  pitch  by  one  Image  of  horror,  but  that  Instantaneously  a  aecond  and  n  thivl  ai 
itad  to  It,  and  the  aflhetkm  Is  stIU  uniftmBly  snpported/'—iliMa.  OHUt, 

4  Bdward  the  Second,  crueOy  batchered  In  Berkley  Castle. 

f  Isahrtof  rranee,  Sdward  the  Second's  adutterons  Queen,  whose  rrientleaa  ematty  Is 

t  XMnmphs  of  Sd  ward  the  Thlid  In  Franca. 
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Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  ooinbined, 
And  Sorrow's  Beuled  form,  and  solitude  behind." 

n.   3. 

**  Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord. 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies! * 

No  pitjring  heart,  no  eye,  aflbrd 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  warrior  fledt' 
Thy  son  is  gone.    He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bomi* 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows,^ 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expectM  his  evening  prey.*** 

n.   3. 

«FiU  high  the  sparkling  bowl,* 
The  rich  repast  prepare. 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest'' 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,* 


1  Dwth  of  tiMd  king,  absadraed  by  htocMldrra,  and  CTCB  robbed  la  Ids  lutMOMMlibTl^ 
tier*  and  bis  mtatroM. 
t  Bdward,  the  Black  tttaae,  dead  sone  time  hetan  Ms  fldber. 

•  Tbe  iMHMr /Wnuh,  In  tbe  Hymn  to  Adveratty.  •«Tbls  tanace  Is  Inexpresaftly  beanttfb],  but  not 
sopertor  to  tbat  whleb  It  so  bappOy  and  imaflbeCedly  Introduces.**—  Wmk^fUU, 

«  MafalScence  of  Blehard  tbe  teoond*s  relfn.    See  Frolssart,  and  otber  contaiupogary  writers. 

***Tblsit|wtetntillunoftbeisi*r*iii>id.  nnderthelmageofaWarf^^rqrlytngfaieBaiMtlntbedsr- 
tte«,  expectant  of  tbe  i^fAf,  Is  not  only  perfecUy  Just  and  natnral,  but  Ineo— pandity  enbUaae.**—  Wmk^ 

JMi. 

•  Blekard  tbe  Second  (aa  we  are  told  by  Aretablsbop  Scroop  and  tbe  eoaSiderifte  lotds  tai  Ibslr 
■nnMHSo,  by  Tbeaww  of  Walalngbaai,  and  all  tbe  older  writers)  was  starred  to  death.  Tbe  stor> 
of  Ms  aeseaetnatton  by  Br  ners  of  Bxon  Is  of  anieb  later  date. 

••  Tbls  stanaa  (aa  an  tnfenious  Mend  remarks)  has  ezceedlnf  mertL   It  breatbea»  In  a  1 

the  ode  breethee  at  Mric^  the  bb|b  spirit  of  lyrkt  entbnsbMB.  Tbe  tranettlons  are  i 

i;  Uie  language  tan  of  Are  and  toree;  and  tbe  tanaggry  carried,  wllbout  hnproprtety,te 
tbe  aMot  daring  heigbL  Tbe  aaanner  of  Hckard's  death  by  temine  exMblU  sneb  beaiiftes  of  persel. 
ieaWnn,  as  only  the  richeat  and  most  TlTld  Imagination  couM  sup^.    From  thence  we  are  hutiiedi 
wtmtbewlldestrapldlty,  Into  the  mklst  of  battle;  and  the  epithet  Maibr^  pMcesatonce  betN«  eui 
aU  tbe  peeollar  horrors  of  cirU  war.    Immediately,  by  a  traasltkm  asoot  striking  and  mwa 
the  pest  SUIs  Into  a  tender  and  palhette  address;  whleh,fhMi  the  sentlaMnts,  and  also  ftum 
tbe  nnmbers,  has  aU  the  melancholy  flow,  and  breathes  all  tbs  plaintive  aoOaesa,  of  Xlsgy.    AMln' 
pes;  again  tbe  Bard  rises  Into  aa  allegorloal  dtserlptkm  of  camaga^  to  wMsa  the 
f  Is  adadrably  adapted :  and  the  eonduding  sentence  of  personnl  pnnlebment  on  Bdwaid  is  te* 
with  a  solenudty  that  ehUhi  and  terrOes.**— Jtesa. 
f  What  eaaeaceed  the  terrible  saUbalty  of  this  pfctars  r  and  what  Is  at  an  worthy  te  be  p^  la 
ompetaiea  with  It,  except  that  of  Milton,  wMeh  our  author  seesss  to  have  had  «  new  r 
•« He  ceased,  fbr  both  seeas'd  highly  phased;  and  Dsath 

enBB*d  1 iii%  a  fta%  flMb.**— /ersdhr  led;  11.  •4ft 

S  Balnoas  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
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Lance  to  lance,  and  bone  to  horse  f 

Long  yean  of  ha^oo  urge  their  dettmed  coane, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  waj. 

Ye  towen  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame,* 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 

Revere  his  consort's  iaith,*  his  &ther's  ftme,* 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head.^ 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,* 

Twined  with  her  blushing  ^}e,  we  spread : 
The  bristled  Boar  in  in&nt  gore* 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom, 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom.* 

m.    1. 

*  Edward,  lo !  to  sudden  fate 
(Weave  we  the  woof    The  thread  is  spun.) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate.^ 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.) 

Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies. 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh  I  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon^s  height, 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  ? 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Artlmr  we  bewail,* 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  Kings !  Britannia's  issue,  hail  1  "* 

m.   2. 

"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
Li  bearded  nu^^^Xi  appear. 


1  Saury  the  Szth,  George  Dnke  of  Clarenoe,  Sdwmid  the  FlfUi,  Blofaiurd  Dake  of  Tortc, 
Hered  to  be  murdered  aecreUy  In  Um  TOwer  of  Londoii.  Tlie  oldest  pert  oftlMit  alnntare  !■ 
Mtrftated  to  JnUm  Cbmt. 

t  Mergerat  of  AiUon,  a  woman  of  berolc  iplrtt,  wlw  etmggled  bud  to  Mve  bn 


belnc  canonised.   Tbe  Une  of  Lanreiter  bed  no  rIgM  ef 


s  Benry  the  FIMi. 
4  Benry  the  SbcUw  ^'ery 
to  the  crown. 

•  Tbe  wbtte  and  red  roiee,  derloee  of  Tork  and  Laneaeter. 

•  The  iflTer  boar  was  Uie  badge  ot  Kldiard  Um  Tblrd;  whence  be  was 
time  by  the  name  of  fA«  boar. 

V  JumtkOOT  of  CaiUle  died  a  lew  years  after  tbe  conquest  of  Walee.   The 
her  aflbctloB  Ibr  her  lord  Is  well  known.    The  monmnents  of  bis  regret 
■er,  are  stUl  to  be  seen  at  Northampton,  Oaddlngton,  Waltbam,  and  other 

•  It  was  tbe  common  belief  of  the  Welsh  nattoa,  tbat  Kloff  Artbar 
wuold  return  again  to  rdgn  over  Britain. 

t  Both  Merlin  and  TkUessto  bad  prophesied,  tbat  tbe  Welsh  shoold  rsgaia 
Ms  Mand;  which  seemed  to  be aooompU»hed  In  the  house  of  Tudor. 


eboAfeof 


stfflaltTela 


their  soreielgaty 


1760»1820.3  SHAY.  Ml 

In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-oommanding  laoe,^ 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace. 

What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air  1 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  pUiy  I 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear  1  * 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animata  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-oolor^d  wings, 

m.   3. 

"  The  verse  adorn  again 

Fierce  war,  and  fiuthful  love, 
And  truth  severe,  by  fidry  fiction  drest 

In  buskin^d  measures  move 
Pale  grief^  and  pleasing  pain, 
With  horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast* 

A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub  choir, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear;^ 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear,* 

That  lost  in  long  Aiturity  expire. 
Fond  impious  man,  think*st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud. 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  dayf 
To-morrow  he  repairs  die  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fiites  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care ; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain*s  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night* 


1  Speed,  relating  an  andlenee  giTen  hif  Oneen  EltMhefh  to  Piml  HililtneH  tm/btumiar  of  Foluid, 
Mja,  ** And  thna  she,  Iton-llke  rlalng,  daunted  Uw  melnpeit  ontor  no  leaa  wlUi  her  itat^  portaiid 
oMOeetlanl  deporture,  that  with  ttw  taitneeee  of  her  prlneelle  cherttee." 

t  TeUeeeln,  chief  of  Vbm  Barde,  flonrlsbed  la  the  elsth  century.  Hie  woito  svi  iHll  preeanred,  aad 
hie  nteworj  la  held  In  high  veneration  auMMig  hia  uouuhiyien. 

aShakapeare.  ^WXUm, 

•  The  aaeeeaalon  of  poeta  after  ICtton'a  time. 

•  TheoclgtaalarganientofUiiaeapttalOde,aaltaaathorliadaetttdownlnoiieofthepageaoi  his 
eoMawn  place  hook,laaalbUowa:  *«The  army  of  BdwardL,  aa  they  aaarah  thrangh  a  ( 
are  aaddenly  atopped  by  the  appearance  of  a  venerable  Sgora  aaatad  on  the  aomaritof  aa  I 
hie  reek,  whot  with  a  voice  more  than  human,  reproadkeatheklng  with  aU  the  aaieery  and  ( 
whl^  be  had  brought  on  hla  country;  torateUa  the  aalalbctanea  of  the  NonHUi  laoa^  and  with  pa^ 
phetleaplradeetaraa,  that  all  hla  cmeltyahall  nerer  eatlagnlah  the  nobia  ardor  of  poetia  fanlw  in 
thla  laland;  and  that  men  sball  never  be  wanting  to  edehrate  true  vlitne  and  vahv  hi  iaunortii 
•trains  to  eapoae  vice  and  Infkmoua  pleaaure,  and  boldly  ceneare  tyranny  and  oppreeakm.  Hhi 
aoag  ended,  he  predpltatea  hlmaelf  from  the  mountain,  and  Is  awaOewed  up  by  the  rivw  that  roSa 
atluflBot** 


ELSOT   WRITTEN   IN   A  CX)UNTRT  CHX7RCB-TARD.* 

The  Curfew  tolls'  the  knell  of  jiarting  day, 
The  loMring  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fiules  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  *, 

Save  that,  from  jronder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  hesp^ 

£^h  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.* 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  firom  the  straw-built  shed. 

The  cook's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  oare : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oil  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  jrield. 

Their  farrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 


I  Tht  NMom  of  that  natnrml  sppnrtMitioii  wlUi  whldi  thto  XtafT  baa  bera  niiwii»i,  Mtf  * 
InuriMd  tnm  tbm  eonprehciutw  •neomlun  of  Dr.  Johnaon :  "It  ftbouadi  wttk  tamm*  wkka tai i 
alrror  In  tfwtrf  loal;  and  witk  watlmnita,  to  which  every  boeom  retame  mn  adn.** 

**RBd  Ovay  wrttten  nothlnf  but  hla  Eles7>  high  m  he  itanda,  I  am  not  mue  that  te  wool 
Usher;  tt  Is  the  eomer-ttone  of  hla  Blory.**— Xorrf  J|rrm. 

**or  smaUer  poema,  the  Elecy  of  Gray  may  he  ooiutldered  aa  the  moat  exqolslta  and 
ample  In  the  world,  of  the  efltct  reanttlnff  ftrom  the  intermixture  of  erenlnf  aeenenr  aad  parhelia 
nrfloelloa.'*— Dndb**  iMtrarp  Bamt,  U.  M. 

*  Dr.  Warton  would  apoU  the  tranqoa  simplicity  of  thta  Une,  hy  introdvcliif  a  paaae  wldi  a  Mte  ef 
admlfatlOB  altar  the  word  *«toUs.*'  But  such  aflhctation  of  solemnity  and  awddaniwea  In  hia  — liat 
U  nowhere  to  be  fbund  In  our  author. 

S  **I  know  not  what  there  is  of  spell  in  the  fbUowinf  simple  Une, 

•The  mde  torelhthars  of  the  hamlet  sleep,' 
b«t  BO  fireqneney  of  repetition  can  exhaust  tta  touchlnf  charm.   This  fine 
i  enmity  of  Johnaon,  and  ftMreod  him  to  aduMwladgc  lU  exeelleBoe.' 


The  boast  of  Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  Powei, 
And  all  that  Beau^,  all  that  Wealth  e'er  gate, 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hoar. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  hnpute  to  these  the  ftult, 
If  Memory  o'er  dieir  tomb  no  trophies  raif^ 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  taah 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  prtdse. 

'   Can  storiad  um,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  t?te  fleeting  breathi 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soodie  the  dull  cold  ear  of  desthf 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  Are ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre : 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  imroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  fipoze  the  genial  current  of  the  sooL 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  lay  serene,' 
The  dark  un&thom'd  oaves  of  ocean  bear: 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  biush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast* 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rcurt. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  said  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  th^  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  drcttmsoibed  ahme 
Their  growing  virtu^  but  their  crimes  eonflned ; 

Forbade  to  wade  flitongh  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  (»r  mercy  on  mankind,* 


1  A  wrilOT  In  the  nlBlk  voliisie  or  the  Qtouterij  l«Ttow  cMm  tiM  Mtowtiw  pM«fB  flroB 
HaVa  OoBtempkitloiia,  m  •  linfolar  Inateiioe  of  macUmtHai  tmmMtamt  **Tbm  Is  —ny  •  He* 
■tone  lirfd  up  tn  the  Wwli  of  th>  — rth,  amy  a  SUr  peart  in  the  »go«  qf  the  aeit,ttat 
■oen,  aornevor  aheU  be."   So  MlltMi  In  hie  Comna  ■peoke  of  the 

••Seo^lrtialea, 
That,  like  to  rldi  and  Tartona  gema,  tnlij 
The  unadorned  boeooi  of  Um  deep.** 

t  *■  What  aon  of  Vreedom  la  not  In  raptnrea  with  thia  trfhote  of  pralae  to 
tMT.  ti  Immoitalveteef  TUa  honorable  teattmony  *nd  the  ncMe  deteaiaMen  of 
iHdi  whiA  n  la  aeeoinpanled*  might  poaaftlybe  one  eaitaa  of  Dr.  JOhneon*a 
poet   Upon  thIa  tople  the  erUkft  fteNnfa,  we  know,  wen  Irrltahlllty  Kaelf  m^  •* 
all  o^.'  ■•—  Wmk^/UU, 

9  Theae  two  Teraea  are  apedmena  of  anhUnlty  of  the  poreet  kind,  Uke  the  i 
hinmpttlttfi  dependfaiffaoieiyonthethOQih^aBBaiMadhf  epMheti  mad  lbs 
•f 


1Ug  GAAT.  C^MDBfiUm 

The  straggling  pangs  of  conaoious  Truth  to  hide^ 

To  quench  the  blushed  of  ingenuous  Shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strift, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  leam'd  to  straj; 
Along  the  oool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  these  bones  fhrni  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  >  deok'd. 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th*  unlettered  Muse, 

The  place  of  fiime  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she*  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigu'd. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerfhl  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E'en  ih>m  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries. 

E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.* 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonor'd  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 

Some,  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fhte. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

**  Ofl  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn: 

**  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old  fimtastio  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretoh, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

**■  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fimcies  he  would  tore ; 

Now  drooping,  woful  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crazed  with  Care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  Lore. 


I  **  In  Qn,f*»  Stegy,  to  there  an  linage  more  atrikinf  than  hie  *ehapelaaa  aoolptaraP 
1  •'  In  Um  Arrt  edttJoa  a  itood, 

•Awaka  and  AdUiftal  to  her  wonted  area,* 

«ad  T  Oilnk  rather  better.    Re  means  to  aay.  In  j^laln  proee,  tbat  we  wlah  to  te 

Meoda  after  our  death,  to  the  M«ie  nmnner  as  when  allva  we  wtohad  to  he 

•orabeeaee:  thto  wonld  he  aKpreieed  clearer,  If  the  metophorical  ten 

Ufie  ran  thus  ^— 

*  Awake  and  ftlthtol  to  her  Arrt  derirae.* 


1 4S  not  p«t  tMa  aaeialion  down  Ihr  tt»  idle  vnltjr  eC  alirfaf  to 
«splatn  It.**— i 


"  One  mom  I  miM*d  him  on  die  cuttom'd  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fkTocite  tree ; 

Another  came ;  nor  jet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  np  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he: 

**  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  anay, 

Slow  through  the  ohuroh-way  padi  we  saw  him  borne  :— 
Approach  and  read  (for  thoa  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yoo  aged  thinrn." ' 


Here  rests  his  head  npon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 

Fair  Science  firown*d  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  ibr  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 

He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear. 
He  gain'd  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.* 


ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLSeS.* 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers,^ 

That  crown  the  watery  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's*  holy  shade; 


1  «Betw«cn  ttaia  Um  and  the  Bpttspli,  ICr.  Oray  orlglMlly  liiMrtBdl  a  vary  bantIM 
i  pfftntad  In  sona  of  ttaa  Snt  adttkma,  bat  aftarwarda  omittad,  baeaoM  ka  thoostt  (aad  In  any 
optakm  Tary  JMtly)  that  a  waa  too  tong  a  parestheilB  In  this  piMsa. 
tbeaaadvaa,  azquMtaly  flna^  and  daaoand  prawnratfcm.**— JfMiii. 

**  There  aeattef'd  oft,  Uie  carUeat  of  the  year. 
By  handa  mueen  are  ahowera  of  TloMa  ftnmd; 
The  redbraaat  hnrea  to  bolld  and  waitaia  than^ 
And  Uttto  ftwtatepa  Ogbtty  vrlaft  the  grooBd.'* 
S  ma  fplta^  haa  been  eoBBnwnted  on,  and  tmnalalad  Inio  dlAnnit  lansnaswb  toy  ^ 
OBtnMiee^  nwet  or  them  dMnea.   Did  a  nerer  ooenr  to  any  of  theae^  that  there  waa  an  iBplopclaty 
In  BMOdns  the  **  bOMmi"  (rf  Ahnighty  Ood  an  Aode  Sir  homan  ftaBly  to  TOpoee  ha  r 
the  aathor  leant  by  the  word  *«boeoin*  only  fwimhfannm  t>—  ia  eattainly  a  giaat 
In  the  expreMlon. 

t  -  Ofay  hail  In  hii  ode  on  Eton  OoUare,  whether  we  ooneldar  the  awaatnaii  of  the 
or  tta  deMdoaa  tratn  of  plalnthre  tendemeia,  rivalled  every  lyrie  eflbrt  of  andant  or  of  BOdem 
data."— Araif»«  ISnwy  Omn,  tt.  M. 

4  Theae  yirw  and  fMorrw  are  addreaaed  by  the  poet  wtthoot  any  oaa  or  tuteiition;  tor  Boddnff  la 
aftarFaida  aeaerted  of  theai,  and  they  are  Introdoeed  only  to  be  ifliiatawwt  In  alienee  and  wtthooc 
fluthar  noltoa.  nw  2bMn^I«iidMHlnaie«eMid90*ofthe**Bard,"aranotapoatrophliadwahao 


■enrytbeazthitonnderoftheCollete.   Botntbe  Jard;iLt:^ 


in  Blchard  the  Third,  twice  appUea  the  mubo  eiiUheti  and  In  the  XnatalMtloa  <Ma  •m 
axpreaalon,  iwdirad  mtmt,  la  appUoahle  enough  (notwlthatandlog  Benry  waa  never  acfnaBf 
tathaaMnafthwho,aa  baa  been  waB  aaid,  vooM  have  adomad  a  cWilMr,  tkonk  kP 
scrown* 


And  ye,  that  fiom  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windeor^s  lieighti  th*  ftxpanne  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawQ|  of  mead  sarrey, 
Whose  tur^  whose  shade,  whose  flowen  among  > 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver>winding  way.> 

Ah,  happy  hills !  ah,  pleasing  shade  !* 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  I 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentaiy  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing; 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sootbs^ 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  yonth,^ 

To  breathe  a  second  spring; 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen* 

Full  many  a  sprightly  raoe, 
Disporting  on  thy  maigent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace ; 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave^ 
With  pliant  arm,  thy  glassy  wave  ? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  tiie  rolling  circle's  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball? 


1  "TbattottheHp/efwhoae^wp^thBattdlttfwhoterwWtthB/wwwof wlMjiawirf.  So  tnStak- 
•pMre^— *Tbt  courtier*!,  ■oldler'a,  ■dwlar'a  eya,  tongue,  oword/  that  li^  *T1m  eonrtSer'a  cje^  tta 
MUlef'a  awoid,  the  aeliolai*a  tonffae.'    Thla  •tngulartty  often  oeeora  In  Ur.  Fope.**—  Wa^/IM. 

•  Mr.  Walriawiil  hM»wwn|ilalwt  airtart  thia  compouiid  cpithflt.   Tba  Uhir  iJfiWiif  taara  ot  Wbak- 

apean^  ^mGmL^f  Ft.  AcL ttL ac i, and tim dbtr  artwitif  rilli  of  Pop<^ aaight pcrbapa  hare racoD' 

cttadUattottilfholMdraealleciBdtlMni.  BoCbtteaeexpreaalon^aa  wcIlaaoiiafronDwtfa*'Wai^ 

■itnatsr  AMmj,** 

~  to  dkw  imttmla  winda  kii  way," 


ara  ettad  to  this  plaoa  by  Mr«  MItfcri. 

•  Mr.  WakeOeld  here  qnotea  ftrmn  tte  xOdyMoy,**  a  117.   And  ft  may  be  ranarked,  ttet  tin  aa- 
clenta  were  by  no  BM«na  onaeqinatotad  wttb  that  apadaa  of  pattoa  wbkk  it  derhred  ftOM  tka 
dniydalli^ofaaityvHBMMtarMwa.   Tba  Switoff  which  todneaa  na  to  dreae  19  tba  mat  in  a  i 
•  of  anJoymaBt,  la  nataiaLand  nntyenal;  nor  can  the  IndqlgaQoa  of  a  ba 
:  aa  a  4008  nafe  totvtaa  with  ttia  naoaaiary  eneislea  o^r  tba : 

i  ••  And  baaa  Cbilr  benay  I 


Aa  Oray  relbn  ffals  expranlon  to  Dryden,  ft  la  probaMa  that  be  waa  not  ae^aalnted  wVb  any 
Ber  anthorlty.    Dr.  Johnwn  la  highly  oflbndad  at  It,  aa  paaday  beyond  the  otnMMt  IteKa  of  oar 
gnagi^  and  of  common  a|>prehenalon.    Theerttlo,  perbapa,  nerar  to  bb  Bfe  partook  oTtbtl 
bare  deacribed,  or  pocalbly  be  would  not  have  ohfected  to  the  ezpreeoion. 

•  Tba  IIHutaiadGrltlelim  of  Dr.  Johnaon  on  thla  Una  cannot  be  reftated  belter  tbna  ft  bna  baaa  by 
Mr.  Mltft>rd.  ••Hto  anppUoatlon  to  Father  Thamee,  to  tell  bfan  who  drtrea  tbt  boop^  or  tawai  tba 
ban,  la  naeleaa  and  pnerlle.  Father  Thamea  had  no  better  means  of  knowtog  than  bhnailf  iTf 
we  by  thla  role  of  crltldsm  to  jiaige  the  IbUowtog  paaiage  to  the  twentieth  *Hipter  of  laaeAsl 
**Aa  th«f  wane  ettting  together,  the  prtnoeas  cart  her  eyaa  on  the  rlrer  that  flowed  bciwa  ber:  A» 
aver,  aald  iIm^  great  Father  of  Waters,  tfaon  that  ndleat  thy  flooda  throngh  elgbty  nadaM^  It  tbt 
tovooatton  of  tba  dangtdar  of  thy  nathre  iing.  Tdl  me,  If  tfaon  watareat,  through  sB  thy  eowoai  s 
atogla  hnUlidlanb  tram  wmbk  taon  doat  not  bear  the  mwinra  of  eoaaplalBL'* 
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While  some,  on  earnest  buaness  bent^ 

Their  murmiiring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  boors  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liber^: 
Some  bold  adrentorers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry : 
Still  as  they  ran  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearfUl  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fimcy  fed,' 

I«ss  pleasing  when  poisest; 
The  tear  Ibigot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
Theirs  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new. 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigor  bom: 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  Ugfat, 

That  fly  die  approach  of  mom. 

Alas!  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  iUs  to  oome. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day : 
Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait* 
The  ministers  of  human  fiue. 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train! 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand. 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murtherous  band! 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men! 

These  shall  the  fiuy  Passions  tear,* 

The  vultures  of  die  mind, 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  Jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth. 

That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart; 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, . 
Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 
Then  whirl  the  wretch  fVom  high 

To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 
And  grinning  Infamy. 


I  «*Tlil«  ti  «t  onoe  poetical  and  jntt:  and  yet  Omn  mtam  tp  b«  sn  Inmroprtitjr  in  the  ne«t ^ 

Laaa  pleadoff  wben  poiMati 
irthoailittaeeVMlof  Aqw  maytrnlybe  aid  tp  be  Jiw  pln^g  ti  rmmtdm  than  in  the /Incir;  y«c 
tope  In  fttmm  eannot  ponlbly  be  pdmMri.'^irelQMii 

*  "Ttili  rriiriiinfaflnii  rif  ttir  iitilflfn  if  njn  ami  tba  tirn  ■nmiiniltsi  rfiiim.  wlilnli  milillill  Uu 
■cMy  or  hnnan  pewtona,  wtth  their  aeretal  attribotoib  bteada  aaonl  liiatnidkm  wJth  an  the  aal* 
■Hen  and  aablhnity  of  poetry.*'— iraAfMi* 
s  **I  do  not  know  tbnt  any  poet,  aadent  er  iimilirn,  hs 
I  ao  akort  a  eovpaaa.**— Vial^liM. 
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The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  trj, 
And  bard  Un  kindness'  alter*d  eye, 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lol  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath* 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painful  fiimily  of  Dea^ 

More  hideous  than  their  queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  thii  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 
Lol  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band. 
That  numbs  the  soul  M'ith  icy  hand, 

And  alow-oonsuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufierings :  all  are  men, 

Condemn'd  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fkte, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  fiies? 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more ; — ^where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

80NO. 

Thyrsis,  when  we  parted,  swore 

Ere  the  spring  he  would  return— 
Ah  I  what  means  yon  violet  flower. 

And  the  bud  that  decks  the  thorn? 
Twas  the  lark  that  upward  sprung ! 
Twas  the  nightingale  that  sung ! 

1  ▲  most  hanT  Ute*  mmI  the  wholt  •tana  to  ezqiitoltcly  beMitlftil,  md  wfll  not  to  dtognead  ^ 
appnulng  In  the  mne  view  wtth  a  pMMge  la  ••Buvdtoe  Lost,**  where,  deeeripllon  !■  eentai  te  Me 
hlebe<  pitch  of  eiccUeaeei— 

"Itaunedlately  •  pleoe 

BeA»re  hto  eyee  appeu*(l,  ead,  notoome^  darki 

A  laear-honee  It  aeem'd;  wherein  were  fetfd 

NambcTi  of  aU  dtoeaaed;  all  meledlae 

Of  gtiaatly  epaain,  or  racklnf  torture^  foelme 

Of  beart-eiek  acony,  all  frveroiu  klnda, 

ConTvMone,  cplleiwlee,  fleree  cetarrtu, 

lutesUna  elone  and  nloer,  ooUc  pange, 

Demontae  phrenej,  mopteff  melancholy. 

And  noon-etmek  nadneae,  plnlBg  atrophy, 

Maraamtu,  and  wide  waattof  pestilence^ 

Dropalaa,  and  aathmaa,  and  jolntHracktnf  rla  nine 

Dire  waa  the  toeaing,  deep  the  groans :   Deepalr 

Tended  the  alck,  boaiad  from  couch  to  coach; 

And  efv  ItoB  tdaanhant  Daath  hto  dnt 


Idle  notes!  untimely  green! 

Why  this  una\iuling  haste  ? 
Western  gales  and  skies  serene 

Prove  not  always  winter  past. 
Cease,  my  doubts,  my  fears  to  move — 
Spare  the  aonor  oi  my  love. 

The  chief  prose  compositions  of  Gray  are  his  letters,  which  are  among  the 
best  in  the  language,  full  of  just  remarks,  beautiful  criticisms,  and  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  **  which  a  painter  might  study,  and  which  a  poet  alone 
could  have  conceived  ;*"  and  occasionally  exhibit  a  genial  humor  which  mark 
the  author  of  the  «  Ode  to  a  Favorite  Cat"  In  1798,  before  the  letters  of 
Cowper  were  published,  Dr.  Beattie  thus  writes  to  a  Oiend :  **  I  am  ac- 
quainted witli  many  parts  of  your  excursion  through  the  north  of  England, 
and  very  glad  that  you  had  my  old  friend  Mr.  Gray's  *  Letters*  with  you, 
which  are  indeed  so  well  written,  that  I  have  no  soniple  to  pronounce  tliem 
the  best  letters  that  have  been  printed  in  our  language.  Lady  Montagu's  are 
not  without  merit,  but  are  too  artificial  and  affected  to  be  confided  in  as  true , 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's  have  much  greater  fliults ;  indeed,  some  of  the  greatest 
that  letters  can  have :  but  Gray's  letters  are  always  sensible,  and  of  classical 
conciseness  and  perspicuity.  They  very  much  resemble  what  his  oonverssp 
tion  was.*' 

HOW  HE   gPBNDS  HI8  TIMB   IN  TBE  COUNTRT. 

To  Mm.  Walpolx. 

I  was  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could  not  give  you  all  the 
trouble  I  would  have  aone.  The  description  of  a  road,  which 
your  coach- wheels  have  so  often  honored,  it  would  be  needless  to 

five  you ;  suffice  it,  I  arrived  safe  at  my  uncle's,  who  is  a  great 
unter  in  imagination ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chair  in  the  house, 
so  I  am  forced  to  stand  at  this  present  writinsr ;  and  though  the 
gout  forbids  his  galloping  after  tnem  in  the  field,  yet  he  continues 
still  to  regale  his  ears  and  nose  with  their  comfortable  noise  and 
stink.  He  holds  me  mifi^htily  cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking  when 
I  should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should  hunt.  My  comfort 
amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have,  at  the  distance  of  haft  a  mile, 
through  a  green  lane,  a  forest,  ^the  vulgar  call  it  a  common,)  aU 
my  own,  at  least  as  good  as  so,  tor  I  spy  no  human  thing  in  it  but 
myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ;  moun- 
tains, it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the  clouds,  nor 
are  the  declivities  quite  so  amazing  as  Dover  CliiT;  but  just  such 
hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks  as  well  as  I  do,  may  venture 
to  climb ;  and  crags  that  give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 
were  more  dangerous.  Both  vale  and  hiU  are  covered  with  most 
venerable  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that,  likcf 
most  other  ancient  people,  are  always  dreaming  out  their  old 
rtories  to  the  winds, — 

And,  as  they  bow  their  hoaiy  tops,  relate, 
In^murmuring  sounds,  the  dark  decreet  of  fiite : 
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While  Tiaions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow. 

Cling  to  each  leaf^  and  swarm  on  every  bough. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,*  (77  pen9ero90^  and 
there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  mominj?.  The  timorous  hare 
and  sportive  squirrel  gamhol  around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise, 
before  he  had  an  Eve ;  hut  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Viigil, 
as  I  commonly  do  there.  In  this  situation  I  oftAt  converse  with 
my  Horace,  aloud  too,  that  is,  talk  to  you,  hut  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I  beg  pardon  for  taldng  all  the 
conversation  to  myself,  but  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault.  I  shall 
be  in  town  in  about  three  weeks.    Adieu. 

iepCoBbM^  irsi. 

NETLBT  ABBEY  AND  SODTHAMFTON. — ^BEAUTIFUZ.  SUNSBT. 
To  Ma.  NicBoi.La.* 

I  received  your  letter  at  Southampton,  and  as  I  would  wish  to 
treat  everybody  according  to  their  own  rule  and  measure  of  good 
breeding,  have,  against  my  inclination,  waited  til)  now  before  I 
answered  it,  purely  out  of  iear  and  respect,  and  an  ingenious  diffi« 
dence  of  my  own  abilities.  If  you  will^ot  take  this  as  an  excuse, 
accept  it  at  least  as  a  well-turned  period,  which  is  always  my 
principal  concern. 

So  I  proceed  to  tell  you  that  my  health  is  much  improved  by 
the  sea ;  not  that  I  drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common  people 
do :  no !  I  only  walked  b^  it,  and  looked  upon  it.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  mild,  even  m  October  and  November ;  no  snow  has 
been  seen  to  lie  there  for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles 
fifrow  in  the  ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies  bloom 
m  every  window ;  the  town,  clean  and  well-built,  surrounded  by 
its  old  stone  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the 
point  of  a  peninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an  arm  of  the  sea« 
which,  having  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  each  hand  of  it, 
stretches  away  in  direct  view  till  it  joins  the  British  Channel :  it 
is  skirted  on  either  side  with  gently-rising  grounds,  dothed  with 
thick  wood,  and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  the  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  distance,  but  distinctly  seen.  In  the  bosom 
of  the  woods  (concealed  from  profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of 
Netley  Abbey ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  reii* 
gion,  but  the  Abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See  there,  at 
the  top  of  that  hanginfif  meadow,  under  the  shade  of  those  old 
trees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle  about  it,  he  is  walking  slowly. 


*  *T1m  HUDe  hnUcrona  exprenioii  U  met  wtth  in  Foote's  play  of  ' The  Knlghta,*  p.  S7,  tnm  tkt 
■Kmth  of  Mr  FennrtoM  Trifle  :—*  And  whetdoee  aw  I,  but  take  a  trip  to  a  ooObe-booee  in  M.  MaitlB'k 
Iaiie,*ft«.    ■eealao'DonOnixoCe'byaoaollet.ToLlT.  p.  so.**— JII0bfA 

t  Beotor  of  Lounde  and  Bradwell,  in  faflbU.    Hit  aoqualntanoe  wtth  Mr.  Qnj  ( 
y*w%  belbn^  the  date  of  thlSi  when  be  was  a  student  in  Cambridge 
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(good  man !)  and  biddin?  his  beads  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors, 
interred  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him.  Beyond  it 
(the  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  that  mask 
the  building,  and  have  excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant 
for  a  holy  eye ;  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  an  opening  to  the 
blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how,  as  that  white  sail 
shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned  and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the 
tempter  from  him  that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way  T  I 
should  tell  you,  that  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  voung 
fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  pass  a  night  at 
the  Abbey  (there  were  such  things  seen  near  it)  though  there 
was  a  power  of  money  hid  there.  From  thence  I  went  to  Salis- 
bury, Wilton,  and  Stonehenge ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ;  they 
will  be  published  at  the  University  press. 

P.  S.— I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving  you  one  prin- 
cipal event  of  my  history ;  which  was,  that  (in  the  course  of  my 
late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning  before  five  o*clock,  the  moon 
shining  through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the 
sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee.  I  saw  the  clouds 
and  dark  vapors  open  gradually  to  right  and  lefl,  rolling  over  one 
another  in  great  smoky  wreaths,  and  the  tide,  (as  it  flowed  gently 
in  upon  the  sand,^  first  whiteninsr,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of  insuperable  brig^htness 
that  (before  I  can  write  these  five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an 
orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.* 
It  is  very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  shall  remember 
it  as  long  as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I  wonder 
whether  anybody  ever  saw  it  before  T    I  hardly  believe  it. 


TO   MR.    NICHOLLS,  ON  THE   DEATH   OF   HIS   MOTHER. 

It  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste  into  York- 
shire on  account  of  your  mother's  illness,  and  the  same  letter  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  recovered,  otherwise  I  had  then  wrote  to 
you  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you 
that  I  had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in 
one's  whole  life  one  can  never  have  any  more  than  a  single  mother 
You  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and  (what  you  call)  a  trite  obser- 
vation. You  are  a  green  gosling !  I  was  at  the  same  age  (very 
near)  as  wise  as  you,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this  (witn  full 
evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I  live  it 


of  rfaOw  bautj  hj  Jtrmaj  Tiylor,  p.  n»,  vadu  **  Dawn  ud  Froti^ 
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sinks  deeper  into  my  heart.^  Many  a  corollary  could  I  dmw.froin 
this  axiom  for  your  use,  (not  for  my  own,)  but  I  will  leare  yea  tke 
merit  of  doing  it  for  yourself. 

TO  MR.  MASON,  ON  THE   DBATH   OF  BIB  WIFB. 

I  break  in  upon  you  at  a  moment  when  we  least  of  ail  are  per- 
mitted to  disturb  our  friends,  only  to  say,  that  you  are  daily  and 
hourly  present  to  my  thoughts,  if  the  worst*  be  not  yet  past,  you 
will  neglect  and  pardon  me :  but  if  the  last  struggle  be  over ;  if 
the  poor  object  oiyour  long  anxieties  be  no  longer  sensible  to  your 
kindness,  or  to  her  own  suflerings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea,  for 
what  could  I  do  were  I  present  more  than  this?)  to  sit  by  you  in 
silence,  and  pity  from  my  he-art  not  her,  who  is  at  rest,  but  you, 
who  lose  her.  May  He,  who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  plea- 
sures and  of  our  pains,  preserve  and  support  you !    Adieu ! 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  you  had  to  hope. 

UmxA  n,  1717. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLET.    1721—1771. 

Tobias  Svollxt  was  descended  of  a  family  of  some  note  in  Dombarton- 
shlre,  Scotland,  and  passed  his  earliest  yean  along  the  banks  of  the  Leven. 
He  early  showed  a  genius  for  poetry,  but  on  finishing  his  academical  educa- 
tion, he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  and  pursued  his  professional  studies 
with  diligence,  till  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  on  whom  he  had  depended, 
leA  him  without  the  means  of  support,  and  he  went  to  London.  Not  being 
able  to  get  literary  employment,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  surgeon's* 
mate  on  board  a  man-of-war.  But  his  literary  taste  prevailed  over  his  profes- 
sional, and  quitting  the  service  he  returned  to  London  in  1746,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  authors  of  the  day.  Novels,  plays,  and  a 
*  History  of  England''  were  produced  in  rapid  succession,  and  added  largely 
to  his  income.  Af\er  a  life  of  most  checkered  character,  having  suffered  long 
from  ill  health,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  1770,  in  hopes  to  receive  benefit  from 
that  climate ;  but  afler  a  short  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lei^ora  in 
very  distressed  circumstances,  he  died  October  21,  1771. 

As  a  novelist,  Smollet's  reputation,  once  very  high,  is  growing  leas  every 
year  with  the  best  portion  of  the  reading  world,  and  must  oononue  to  do  so 
as  a  love  of  moral  purity  shall  continue  to  increase :  for  <*  indecency  and 


*  **He  addon  naaUoiMd  fate  ma/Onar  wttlioiit  a  aUili.  Aftar  Ma  daath  her gowaa  aad 
lalwaraftMwdlnatruiiklslriaapartBMntajiiataaBliehBdlartttaem;  ItaaamedaairkBi 
take  the  raaolntloii  to  open  It,  In  cider  to  dlatrtbnte  tbena  to  Ida  teaala  ralatkaa^  to  wImii.  Vf  Ma 
win,  ha  liaqaeathad  them."— Mamm, 

I  **  Aa  una  Itttla  WUet  (which  I  raoelvad  at  the  Hot  WeDa  at  Briatol)  then  breathed,  aad  etJO  aaaaa 
to  hreeth%  the  vary  voioe  offlrlendahlp  In  Ita  teadereat  and  moat  pathetle  notek  I  cumot  VBfrafai  froei 
pohUahlnt  tt  la  thia  place.  I  opened  It  almoat  at  the  piedae  nonent  when  It  wooU  seeaaaavtf  ha 
the  ntoat  aflbattic*"-* 
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pervade  all  his  fictitkros  writings.'  As  an  historiaui  he  writes  in  a  clear 
Huy  >^l0|  but  neither  his  temper  of  mind  nor  his  porsoits  qualified  him 
1  historical  writer.  As  a  poet,  though  he  takes  not  a  very  high  rank,  yut 
iw  poems  which  he  has  left  have  a  delicacy  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
yyels. 

THB  TEARS  OF   SCOTLAND.' 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  I 
Thy  sons,  for  valor  long  renown'd, 
lie  slaughter'd  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  he, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 

His  all  become  the  prey  of  war;  „.,. 

Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 

Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 

Thy  swains  are  &mish'd  on  the  rocks. 

Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks ; 

Thy  ravish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain; 

Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  clime. 
Through  the  wide^preading  waste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminished  blaze  ? 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  felL 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night: 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  naught  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  tlie  pale  phantoms  of  tlie  slain 
Glide  nightly  o*er  the  silent  plain. 


Oh !  baneful  cause,  oh !  fatal  mom, 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 


k-BuUtt*a  •*£ngllsli  Comle  Wrtten,'*  whose  opinion  I  hert  qnoCfeb  belns  bappy  to  My 
read  bnt  one  of  SmoUet'a  norela,  and  rach  was  tta  character  that  1  never  wiah  to  rad 


e  Sne  Tenes  were  written  in  17M,  on  the  barbarttiea  eommttted  in  the  HIgtilBiida  hy  order 
Bke  of  Comberland,  after  the  battle  of  CoUoden.  The  dreadfVi]  emeRlee  praeUeed  mjm  ttie 
nd,  nade  hii  name  execrated  throoghoot  SeoCland,  and  hai«  fixed  aa  InddMe  itahi  npon 
nj.  Bead— Chambcn*e  "Hletory  of  the  EebeUton,**  a  eaaJI  worli  nyMm  wttt  lulemL 
iMOilet  wrote  this  poen^  he  was,aa  nentlooed  Intha  ahore  btograptaioal  vkeCeh,  a  Baft«90ci*e> 
•Ij  rcCnmed  firom  aenrioe  abroad.  It  Is  said  that  he  orlginalty  finished  the  peen  in  six 
when,  some  one  repreeenUng  that  sooh  a  diatribe  afataat  govemnent  night  iiOwa  ^s» 
I,  he  «at  down  and  added  the  sUU  more  pointed  invedire  of  *1«  sevrath  i 
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The  sons  against  their  fathers  stood. 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blooid. 
Tet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased. 
The  Yictor's  soul  was  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  foel 
DeYOuring  flames  and  murdering  steel ! 

The  pious  mother,  doomed  to  death. 

Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath ; 

The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 

Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread ; 

Bereil  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 

She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend : 

And  stretch'd  Ji>eneath  th*  inclement  skies. 

Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And  unimpaird  remembrance  reigns^ 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fiita 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat ; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow : 
**  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.** 


ODE   TO   LEVBN-WATER. 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  fVee  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trod  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  wliite,  round,  polish 'd  pebbles  spread; 
While,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 
The  springing  trout,  in  speckled  pride, 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide; 
The  rutliless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  tliy  waters  make. 
By  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine. 
And  edges  flowered  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  tliy  banks  so  gayly  green, 
May  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen: 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail, 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  ancient  faitli  that  knows  no  giule. 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  heart  resolved,  and  hands  prepared. 
The  blessingi  they  ei\joy  to  giiarid ! 
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JOHN  HAWKESWORTH.    1719—1773. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  familj  or  early  historj  of  John  Hawkesworth. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1719,  but  how  or  where  educated  it  is  not  known. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  writer  was  in  1744,  at  the  age  of  twenty*five,  when 
he  was  engaged  by  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  to  succeed  Dr. 
Johnson  as  compiler  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates ;  so  that  he  must  have  had, 
at  that  time,  considerable  reputation  as  a  literary  character.  In  1752,  owing 
to  the  success  which  the  "  Rambler"  had  met  with,  he  was  induced  to  pro- 
ject and  commence  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  «  The  Adventurer,"' 
having  received  the  promise  of  assistance  from  Johnson,  Warton,  and  others. 
For  a  work  of  this  kind  he  was  emioently  qualified.  His  learning,  though 
not  deep,  was  elegant  and  various ;  his  style  was  polished,  his  imagination 
ardent,  his  standard  of  morals  high,  and  he  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  world.  The  first  number  of  the  <<  Adventurer"  viras  published  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1752,  and  the  paper  was  continued  errerf  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  until  the  9th  of  March,  1754.  The  name,  design,  and  manage* 
raent,  and  the  writing  of  seventy  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  numbers,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  Hawkesworth.  The  sale,  during  its  circulation  in  separate 
papers,  was  very  extensive ;  and  when  thrown  into  volumes,  four  large  edi^ 
tions  passed  through  the  press  in  eight  years.  *«Xhe  variety,  the  fancy,  the 
taste,  and  practical  morality,  which  the  pages  of  this  periodical  paper  exhibit, 
were  such  as  to  ensure  popularity ;  and  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  a  whotei 
the  most  spirited  and  fascinating  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs."  > 

The  reputation  which  Hawkesworth  had  acquired  induced  him,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Garrick,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  in  1760,  he  brought 
forward  his  first  piece,  called  «  Zimri,  an  Oratorio,"  which  was  tolerably  well 
received.  A  few  other  plays  followed :  but  as  they  did  not  meet  with  great 
Boocess,  in  1765  he  undertook  the  office  of  Reviewer  in  the  Gentleman*s 
Magazine;  which  department  he  filled  with  great  ability  until  the  year  1772. 
In  1765  he  published  an  edition  of  Swifi's  works,  in  19  volumes,  accompanied 
by  explanatory  notes,  and  prefixed  with  a  well-written  life. 

On  the  remm  of  Captain  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
South  Seas,  it  being  thought  desirable,  by  government,  to  intrust  the  task  of 
compiling  an  account  of  the  voyage  to  a  literary  man,  rather  than  to  one  of 
the  vojragers,  Dr.  Hawkesworth 's  reputation  as  a  beautiful  and  able  writer 
obtained  for  him  the  commission.  He  completed  his  task  in  1773,  in  3  vols, 
quarto,  which  were  illustrated  by  charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  executed  in 
a  very  splendid  manner.  For  this  labor  he  received  the  princely  remimera- 
tion  of  six  thousand  pounds.  The  work,  however,  met  with  very  severe  and 
deserved  censure,  owing  to  the  glowing  representations  and  the  licentioiis 
pictures  it  presented  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  islanders  of  the  South 
Seas ;  and  to  some  speculations  of  a  religious  character  which  seemed  to 
border  upon  skepticism.  His  enemies  made  the  most  of  these  defects,  and 
held  them  up  to  public  ridicule  and  censure ;  and  so  keen  was  his  sensibili^, 
tfiat  his  health  was  soon  afiected  by  it,  and  he  died  on  the  16th  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  1773. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  was  certainly  an  elegant  scholar.  (*His  writings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  ill-fated  work,  have  a  tendency  uniformly  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  errors  of 

s  ftxy  tntereaUnff  meinolr  of  Biwfceaworth  In  tte  tfth  TObmw  «r  Drake's  !••«>•• 
2Q 
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that  unlbrtnnate  production  mast  be  attnbuted  rather  to  defect  of  jodgmtiit, 
than  to  any  dereliction  of  principle.  His  imagination  was  f<sitile  and  brilHui^ 
his  diction  pure,  elegant,  and  unaffected.  Ha  was  in  a  high  d^;ree  chaiiti' 
ble,  humane,  and  benevolent ;  his  manners  were  polished  and  affiible,  and 
Ids  conversation  has  been  described  as  uncommonly  fa«r»if>flting,  He  died, 
it  is  said,  tranquil  and  resigned,  and,  we  trust,  deriving  hope  and  oomftit 
from  a  firm  belief  in  that  religion  which  his  best  writings  had  been  employed 
to  defend." 

TALUB   OF    FAMILIAR   LETTERS. 

In  a  series  of  familiar  letters  between  the  same  friends  for  thiity 
years,  their  whole  life,  as  it  were,  passes  in  review  before  ns ;  we 
live  with  them,  we  hear  them  talk,  we  mark  the  vigor  of  life,  the 
ardor  of  expectation,  the  hurry  of  business,  the  jollity  of  their 
social  meetings,  and  the  sport  of  their  fancy  in  the  sweet  intervals 
of  leisure  and  retirement ;  we  see  the  scene  graduaDy  change ; 
hope  and  expectation  are  at  an  end ;  they  regret  pleasures  that 
are  past,  ana  friends  that  are  dead ;  they  complain  of  disappoint- 
ment and  infirmity ;  they  are  conscious  that  the  sands  of  hfe 
which  remain  are  tew ;  and  while  we  hear  them  regret  the  a]^ 
proach  of  the  last,  it  falls,  and  we  lose  them  in  the  grave.  8acb 
as  they  were,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be ;  we  are  conscious  to  senti- 
ments, connections,  and  situations  like  theirs ;  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  path,  urged  forward  by  the  same  necessity ;  and  the 
parallel  in  what  has  been,  is  carried  on  with  such  force  to  what 
shall  be,  that  the  future  almost  becomes  present ;  and  we  wonder 
at  the  new  power  of  those  truths,  of  which  we  never  doubted  the 
reality  and  importance. 


DANGER   OF   RELAPSE   AFTER   PURPOSES   OF   AMENDMENT. 

The  dread  of  death  has  seldom  been  found  to  intrude  upon  the 
cheerfulness,  simplicity,  and  innocence  of  children ;  they  gaze  at 
a  funeral  procession  with  as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at  any  other 
show,  and  see  the  world  change  before  them  without  the  least 
sense  of  their  own  share  in  the  vicissitude.  In  youth,  when  all 
the  appetites  are  strong,  and  every  gratification  is  heightened  by 
novelty,  the  mind  resists  mournful  impressions  with  a  kind  of 
elastic  power,  by  which  the  signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is 
immejliately  effaced :  when  this  tumult  first  subsides,  while  the 
attachment  of  life  is  yet  strong,  and  the  mind  begins  to  look  for^ 
'ivard,  and  concert  measures  by  which  those  enjoyments  may  be 
secured  which  it  is  solicitous  to  keep,  or  others  obtained  to  atone 
for  the  disappointments  that  are  past,  then  death  starts  up  like  a 
npectre  in  all  its  terrors,  the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  appearance,  he 
is  perceived  to  approach  with  a  constant  and  irresistible  pace ; 
retreat  is  impossible,  and  resistance  is  vain. 
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The  terror  and  angruish  which  this  image  produces  whenever 
it  first  rushes  upon  the  mind,  are  always  complicated  with  a  sense 
of  ffuiii  and  remorse ;  and  generally  produce  some  hasty  and 
zealous  purposes  of  more  uniform  virtue  and  more  ardent  devo- 
tion, of  somethins^  that  may  secure  us  not  only  from  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  but  from  total  mor- 
tality, and  admit  hope  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grave. 

This  purpose  is  seldom  wholly  relinquished,  though  it  is  not 
always  executed  with  vigor  and  perseverance ;  the  reflection 
which  produced  it  often  recurs,  but  it  still  recurs  with  less  force ; 
desire  of  immediate  pleasure  becomes  predominant ;  appetite  is 
no  longer  restrained ;  and  either  all  attempts  to  secure  future  hap- 
piness are  deferred  **to  a  more  convenient  season,"  or  some  expe- 
dients are  sought  to  render  sensuality  and  virtue  compatible,  and 
to  obtain  eveiy  object  of  hope  without  lessening  the  treasures  of 
poisession.  Thus  vice  naturally  becomes  the  disciple  of  infl 
oelity ;  and  the  wretch  who  dares  not  aspire  to  the  heroic  virtue 
of  a  Christian,  listens  with  eagerness  to  every  objection  a£[ainst 
the  authority  of  that  law  by  which  ho  is  condemned,  and  labors 
in  vain  to  establish  another  that  will  acquit  him :  he  forms  many 
arguments  to  justify  natural  desires ;  he  learns  at  length  to  im- 
pose upon  himself;  and  assents  to  principles  which  T^t  in  his 
heart  he  does  not  believe ;  he  thinks  himself  convinced  that  vir^ 
toe  must  be  happiness,  and  then  dreams  that  happinsss  is  virtue. 

Let  those  who  still  delay  that  which  yet  they  believe  to  be  of 
eternal  moment,  remember  that  their  motives  to  efiect  it  will  still 
grow  weaker,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  perpetually  increase ; 
to  neglect  it  now,  therefore,  is  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  neglected 
for  ever :  and  if  they  are  roused  by  this  thought,  let  them  instantly 
improve  its  influence ;  for  even  this  thought,  when  it  returns,  will 
return  with  less  power,  and  though  it  should  rouse  them  now,  will 
perhaps  rouse  them  no  more.  But  let  them  not  confide  in  such 
virtue  as  can  be  practised  without  a  struggle,  and  which  interdicts 
the  gratification  of  no  passion  but  malice ;  nor  adopt  principles 
which  could  never  be  believed  at  the  only  time  when  tney  could 
be  useful ;  like  arguments  which  men  sometimes  form  when  they 
slumber,  and  the  moment  they  awake  discover  to  be  absurd. 

Let  those  who  in  the  anguish  of  an  awakened  mind  have  re- 
flrretted  the  past,  and  resolved  to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  persist 
invariably  to  do  whatever  they  then  wished  to  have  done.  Let 
this  be  established  as  a  constant  rule  of  action,  and  opposed  to  all 
the  cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense ;  for  this  wish  will  inevitably 
return  when  it  must  for  ever  be  inefllectual,  at  that  awful  moment 
when  **  the  shadow  of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them,  and  that 
nidit  commence  in  which  no  man  can  work." 
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HOW   FAR  TBS   PRECEPT  TO  LOVE    OUR  ENEMIES   18  PRACTUUILB. 

To  love  an  enemy  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  re- 
ligion which  is  not  of  man  but  of  Gk)d.  It  could  be  delirered  u 
a  precept  only  by  Him  who  lived  and  died  to  establish  it  by  ha 
example. 

At  the  close  of  that  season,^  in  which  human  fraiky  has  com- 
memorated sufierings  which  it  could  not  sustain,  it  cannot,  sorely, 
be  incongruous  to  consider,  what  approaches  we  can  make  to 
that  divine  love  which  these  sufferings  expressed,  and  how  &r 
man,  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  can  bless  those  who  curse  him, 
and  return  good  for  evil. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  beliold  the  example  but  at  a  distance ;  nor 
consider  it  without  bemg  struck  with  a  sense  of  oar  own  debility: 
every  man  who  compares  his  life  with  this  divine  rule,  instead  of 
exulting  in  his  own  excellence,  will  smite  his  breast  like  the  pub* 
lican,  and  cry  out,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  V*  Thus  to 
acquaint  us  with  ourselves,  may,  perhaps,  be  one  use  of  the  pre- 
cept ;  but  the  precept  cannot,  surely,  be  considered  as  having  no 
other. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  our  passions  are  not  in  our  power; 
and  that,  therefore,  a  precept,  to  love  or  to  hate,  is  impossible ; 
for  if  the  gratification  of  all  our  wishes  Ti'as  oflfered  us  to  hre  a 
stranger  as  we  love  a  child,  we  could  not  fulfil  the  condition,  how- 
ever we  might  desire  the  reward. 

But  admitting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  we  cannot  love  an  enemy 
as  we  love  a  friend ;  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  we  may  pe^ 
form  those  actions  which  are  produced  by  love,  from  a  higher 
principle :  we  may,  perhaps,  derive  moral  ^cellence  from  natural 
defects,  and  exert  our  reason  instead  of  indulging  a  passion.  If 
our  enemy  hungers,  we  may  feed  him,  and  if  he  thirsts,  we  may 
give  him  drink  :  this,  if  we  could  love  him,  would  be  our  conduct; 
and  this  may  still  be  our  conduct,  though  to  love  him  is  impossi- 
ble. The  Christian  will  be  prompted  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
his  enemy,  by  his  love  to  Grod :  he  will  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
to  express  the  zeal  of  his  gratitude  and  the  alacrity  of  his  obe- 
dience, at  the  same  time  that  he  appropriates  the  promises  and 
anticipates  his  reward. 

But  though  he  who  is  beneficent  upon  these  principles,  may, 
in  the  Scripture  sense,  be  said  to  love  his  enemy ;  yet  somethmg 
more  may  still  be  eflfected :  the  passion  itself  in  some  deCTee  is  in 
our  power ;  we  may  rise  to  a  yet  nearer  emulation  of  divine  fo^ 
^veness ;  we  may  think  as  weU  as  act  with  kindness,  and  be  sanc- 
tified as  well  in  heart  as  in  life. 
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igh  love  and  hatred  are  necessarily  produced  in  the  human 
vrhen  the  proper  objects  of  these  passions  occur,  as  the 
material  substances  is  necessarily  perceived  by  an  eye  be- 
ich  they  are  exhibited ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  change  the 
t  and  to  cause  either  love  or  hatred  to  be  excited  by  placing 
ne  object  in  different  circumstances ;  as  a  changeable  silx 
and  yellow  may  be  held  so  as  to  excite  the  idea  either  of 
or  blue. 

ct  is  deemed  more  injurious,  or  resented  with  greater  acii 
than  the  marriage  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  daughter* 
.  the  consent  of  a  parent :  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a 
of  the  strongest  and  tenderest  obligations ;  as  folly  and  in- 
le,  treachery  and  rebellion.  By  the  imputation  of  those 
child  becomes  the  object  of  indignation  and  resentment : 
.don  and  resentment  in  the  breast,  therefore,  of  the  parent, 
essarilv  excited :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  these 
cies  of  hatred.  But  if  the  child  is  considered  as  still  xe> 
the  endearing  softness  of  filial  affection,  as  still  longing 
ncih'ation,  and  profaning  the  rites  of  marriage  with  tears ; 
Dg  been  driven  from  the  path  of  duty,  only  by  the  violence 
ions  which  none  have  always  resisted,  and  which  many 
idulged  with  much  greater  turpitude ;  the  same  object  that 
3xcited  indignation  and  resentment,  will  now  be  regarded 
ty,  and  pity  is  a  species  of  love. 

le,  indeed,  who  resent  this  breach  of  £lial  duty  with  im- 
iity,  though  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  offender 
en  guilty,  demonstrate  that  they  are  without  natural  afleo- 
nd  that  they  would  have  prostituted  their  ofispring,  if  noi 
yet  to  aflfections  which  are  equally  vile  and  sordid,  ue  thirst 
,  or  the  cravings  of  ambition :  for  he  can  never  be  thought 
lincerely  interested  in  the  felicity  of  his  child,  who,  when 
f  the  means  of  happiness  are  lost  by  indiscretion,  suffers  his 
lent  to  take  away  the  rest. 

ing  friends,  sallies  of  quick  resentment  are  extremely  fre- 
Friendship  is  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits,  to  which 
rifice  of  private  interest  is  sometimes  necessary :  it  is  com- 
r  each  to  set  too  much  value  upon  those  which  he  bestows, 
\  little  upon  those  which  he  receives ;  this  mutual  mistake 
nportant  an  estimation,  produces  mutual  charges  of  unkind 
ad  ingratitude ;  each,  perhaps,  professes  himself  ready  to 
,  but  neither  will  condescend  to  be  forgiven.  Pride,  there- 
ill  increases  the  enmity  which  it  began  ;  the  friend  is  con- 
[  as  selfish,  assuming,  injurious,  and  revengeful ;  he  conse 
r  becomes  an  object  of  hatred ;  and  while  he  is  thus  coit- 
.,  to  love  him  is  impossible.  But  thus  to  consider  him,  is  at 
folly  and  a  fault ;  each  ought  to  reflect,  that  he  is,  at  least 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  other,  incurring  the  crimes  that  he  impntes ; 
that  the  foundation  of  their  enmity  is  no  more  than  a  mistake , 
and  that  this  mistake  is  the  effect  of  weakness  or  vanity,  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind  :  the  character  of  hoth  would  then  assuniA 
a  very  different  aspect,  love  would  again  he  excited  by  the  return 
of  its  object,  and  each  would  be  impatient  to  exchange  acknow- 
ledgments, and  recover  the  felicity  which  was  so  near  being  lost. 

But  if,  after  we  have  admitted  an  acquaintance  to  our  boeom  as 
a  friend,  it  should  appear  that  we  had  mistaken  his  character ;  if 
he  should  betray  our  confidence,  and  use  the  knowledge  of  our 
affairs,  which  perhaps  he  obtained  by  offers  of  service,  to  effect 
our  ruin :  if  he  defames  us  to  the  world,  and  adds  perjury  to  false- 
hood ;  we  may  still  consider  him  in  such  circumstances  as  will 
Ricline  us  to  fulfil  the  precept,  and  to  regard  him  without  the  ran- 
cor of  hatred  or  the  fury  of  revenge. 

Every  character,  however  it  may  deserve  punishment,  excites 
hatred  only  in  proportion  as  it  appears  to  be  malicious ;  and  pure 
malice  has  never  been  imputed  to  human  beings.  The  wretch, 
who  has  thus  deceived  and  injured  us,  should  be  considered  as 
having  ultimately  intended,  not  evil  to  us,  but  good  to  himself. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  has  mistaken  the  means ; 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  friendship  of  Him  whose  favor  is  better 
than  life,  by  the  same  conduct  which  forfeited  ours ;  and  that  to 
whatever  view  he  sacrificed  our  temporal  interest,  to  that  abo  he 
sacrificed  his  own  hope  of  immortality ;  that  he  is  now  seeking 
felicity  which  he  can  never  find,  and  incurring  punishment  that 
will  last  for  ever.  And  how  much  better  than  this  wretch  is  he, 
in  whom  the  contemplation  of  his  condition  can  excite  no  pity  ? 
Surely  if  such  an  enemy  hungers,  we  may,  without  suppressing 
any  passion,  give  him  food :  for  who  that  sees  a  criminal  dragged 
to  execution,  for  whatever  crime,  would  refuse  him  a  cup  of  cold 
water? 

On  the  contrary,  he  whom  Qod  has  forgiven  must  necessarily 
become  amiable  to  man :  to  consider  his  character  without  preju- 
dice or  partiality,  afler  it  has  been  changed  by  repentance,  is  to 
love  him  ;  and  impartially  to  consider  it,  is  not  only  our  duty,  but 
our  interest. 

Thus  may  we  love  our  enemies,  and  add  a  dignity  to  our  nature, 
of  which  pagan  virtue  had  no  conception.  But  if  to  love  our  ene- 
mies is  the  glory  of  a  Christian,  to  treat  others  with  coldness,, 
neglect,  and  malignity,  is  rather  the  reproach  of  a  fiend  than  a 
man.  Unprovoked  enmity,  the  frown  of  unkindness,  and  the 
menaces  of  oppression,  should  be  far  from  those  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  followers  of  Him  who  in  his  life  went  about 
doing  good ;  who  instantly  healed  a  wound  that  was  given  in  his 
iefence ;  and  who,  when  he  was  fainting  in  his  last  agony,  and 
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treated  with  mockery  and  derision,  conceived  at  once  a  prayer  and 
an  apology  for  his  murderers :  *•  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

iMMNtartr,  No.  41. 
CARAZAN,  THE   MERCHANT   OF   BAGDAD. 

Carazan,  the  merchant  of  Bagdad,  was  enunent  throughout  all 
the  East  for  his  avarice  and  his  wealth :  his  origin  was  obscure 
as  that  of  the  spark  which,  by  the  collision  of  steel  and  adamant, 
is  struck  out  of  darkness ;  and  the  patient  labor  of  persevering 
diligence  alone  had  made  him  rich.  It  was  remembered,  that 
when  he  was  indigent  he  was  thought  to  be  generous ;  and  he 
was  still  acknowledged  to  be  inexorably  just.  But  whether  in  his 
dealings  with  men  he  discovered  a  perfidy  which  tempted  him  to 
put  his  trust  in  gold,  or  whether  in  proportion  as  he  accumulated 
wealth  he  discovered  his  own  importance  to  increase,  Carazan 
prized  it  more  as  he  used  it  less ;  he  gradually  lost  the  inclination 
to  do  good,  as  he  acquired  the  power:  and  as  the  hand  of  time 
scattered  snow  upon  his  head,  the  freezing  influence  extended  to 
his  bosom. 

But  though  the  door  of  Carazan  was  never  opened  by  hospi- 
'tality,  nor  his  hand  by  compassion,  yet  fear  led  lum  constantly  to 
the  mosque  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer ;  he  performed  all  the 
rites  of  devotion  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuahty,  and  had 
thrice  paid  his  vows  at  the  Temple  of  the  Prophet.  That  devo* 
tion  which  arises  from  the  Love  of  Grod,  and  necessarily  includes 
the  Love  of  Man,  as  it  connects  gratitude  with  beneficence,  and 
exalts  that  which  was  moral  to  divine,  confers  new  dignity  upon 
goodness,  and  is  the  object  not  only  of  aflection  but  reverence. 
On  the  contrary,  the  devotion  of  the  selfish,  whether  it  be  thought 
to  avert  the  punishment  which  every  one  wishes  to  be  inflicted, 
or  to  insure  it  by  the  complication  of  hypocrisy  with  guilt,  never 
fails  to  excite  indignation  and  abhorrence.  Carazan,  iierefore, 
when  he  had  locked  his  door,  and  turning  round  with  a  look  of 
circumspective  suspicion,  proceeded  to  the  mosque,  was  followed 
by  every  eye  with  silent  malignity ;  the  poor  suspended  their 
supplication  when  he  passed  by ;  and  though  he  was  known  by 
every  man,  yet  no  man  saluted  him. 

Such  had  long  been  the  life  of  Carazan,  and  such  was  the  cha- 
lacter  which  he  had  acquired,  when  notice  was  given  by  procla- 
mation, that  he  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  that  his  table  should  be  spread  for  the  public, 
and  that  the  stranger  should  be  welcome  to  his  bed.  The  multi 
tude  soon  rushed  like  a  torrent  to  his  door,  where  they  beheld  him 
distributing  bread  to  the  hungry  and  apparel  to  the  naked— uis  eye 
•oftened  with  compassion,  and  his  cheek  glowing  with  dehght 
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Every  one  gazed  with  astonishnient  at  the  prodigy ;  and  the  ^lu^ 
mur  of  innumerable  roicea  increasing  like  tne  sound  of  approach- 
ing thunder,  Carazan  beckoned  with  his  hand ;  attention  suspended 
the  tumult  in  a  moment,  and  he  thus  gratified  the  curiosity  which 
had  procured  him  audience. 

**  To  Him  who  touches  the  mountains  and  they  smoke,  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  most  merciful,  be  everlasting  honor !  He  has 
ordained  sleep  to  be  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  his  visions 
have  reproved  me  in  the  night.  As  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
harem,  with  my  lamp  burning  before  me,  computing  the  product 
of  my  merchandise,  and  exuUing  in  the  incn»i«6e  of  my  weahh,  I 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  hand  of  Him  who  dwells  in  the 
third  Heaven  was  upon  me.  I  beheld  the  Angel  oi  death  ooroiog 
forward  like  a  whirlwind,  and  he  smote  me  before  I  could  depre- 
cate the  blow.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  myself  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  transported  with  astom'shing  rapidity  through  the  re- 
gions of  the  air.  The  earth  was  contracted  to  an  atom  beneath ; 
and  the  stars  glowed  round  me  with  a  lustre  that  obscured  the 
sun.  The  gate  of  Paradise  was  now  in  sight ;  and  I  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  sudden  brightness  which  no  human  eye  could  behold : 
the  irrevocable  sentence  was  now  to  be  pronounced  ;  my  day  of 
probation  was  past :  and  from  the  evil  of  my  life  nothing  could  he* 
taken  away,  nor  could  any  thing  be  added  to  the  good.  When  I 
reflected  that  my  lot  for  eternity  was  cast,  which  not  all  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  could  reverse,  my  confidence  totally  forsook  me ;  and 
while  I  stood  trembling  and  silent,  covered  with  confusion  and 
chilled  with  horror,  I  was  thus  addressed  by  the  radiance  that 
flamed  before  me : 

**  *  Carazan,  thy  worship  has  not  been  accepted ;  because  it  was 
not  prompted  by  Love  of  God ;  neither  can  thy  righteousness  be 
rewarded,  because  it  was  not  produced  by  Love  of  Man  :  for  thy 
own  sake  only  hast  thou  rendered  to  every  man  his  due ;  and 
thou  hast  approached  the  Almighty  only  for  thyself.  Thou  hast 
not  looked  up  with  gratitude,  nor  "iiround  thee  with  kindness. 
Around  thee,  thou  hast,  indeed,  behv.jd  vice  and  folly ;  but  if  vice 
and  folly  could  justify  thy  parsimony,  would  they  not  condemn 
the  bounty  of  Heaven  ?  If  not  upon  the  foolish  and  the  vicious, 
where  shall  the  sun  diffuse  his  light,  or  the  clouds  distil  their  dew! 
Where  shall  the  lips  of  the  Spring  breathe  fragrance,  or  the  hand 
of  Autumn  difl^e  plenty  ?  Remember,  Carazan,  that  thou  hast 
shut  compassion  from  thine  heart,  and  grasped  thy  treasures  with 
a  hand  of  iron  :  thou  hast  lived  for  thyself;  and,  therefore,  hence- 
forth for  ever  thou  shalt  subsist  alone.  From  the  light  6t  Heaven, 
and  from  the  society  of  all  beings,  shah  thou  be  driven ;  solitude 
shall  protract  the  lingering  hours  of  eternity,  and  darkness  aggra- 
vate the  horron  o{  despair.'     At  this  moment  I  was  driven  by 
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some  secret  and  irresistible  power  through  the  glowing  system  of 
creation,  and  passed  innumerable  worlds  in  a  moment.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  verge  of  nature,  I  perceired  the  shadows  of  total 
and  boundless  vacuity  deepen  before  me,  a  dreadful  region  of  eter- 
nal silence,  solitude,  and  darkness  !  Unutterable  horror  seized  me 
at  the  prospect,  and  this  exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  desire :  Oh !  th^  I  had  been  doomed  for  ever  to 
the  common  receptacle  of  impenitence  and  guilt!  their  society 
would  have  alleviated  the  torment  of  despair,  and  the  rage  of  fire 
could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  lis^ht.  Or  if  I  had  been 
condemned  to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  would  return  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  life  ;  the  hope  of  these 
periods,  however  distant,  would  cheer  me  in  the  dread  interval  of 
cold  and  darkness,  and  the  vicissitudes  would  divide  eternity  into 
time.  While  this  thought  passed  over  my  mind,  I  lost  sight  of 
the  remotest  star,  and  the  last  ghmmering  of  light  was  quenched 
in  utter  darkness.  The  agonies  of  despair  every  moment  in- 
creased, as  every  moment  augmented  my  distance  from  the  last 
habitable  world.  I  reflected  with  intolerable  anguish,  that  when 
ten  thousand  thousand  years  had  carried  me  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  that  Power  who  fills  infinitude,  I  should  still  look  forward 
into  an  immense  abyss  of  darkness,  through  which  I  should  still 
drive  without  succor  and  without  society,  urther  and  farther  still* 
for  ever  and  for  ever.  I  then  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  the 
regions  of  existence,  with  an  emotion  that  awaked  me.  Thus 
have  I  been  taught  to  estimate  society,  like  every  other  blessing, 
by  its  loss.  My  heart  is  warmed  to  liberality ;  and  I  am  zealous 
to  communicate  the  happiness  which  I  feel,  to  those  from  whom 
it  is  derived ;  for  the  society  of  one  wretch,  whom  in  the  pride 
of  prosperity  I  would  have  spurned  from  my  door,  would,  in  the 
dreadful  solitude  to  which  I  was  condemned,  have  been  more 
highly  pnzed  than  the  gold  of  Afric,  or  the  gems  of  Qolconda." 

At  this  reflection  upon  his  dream,  Carazan  became  suddenly 
silent,  and  looked  upward  in  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 
The  multitude  were  struck  at  once  with  the  precept  and  exam 
pie ;  and  the  caliph,  to  whom  the  event  was  related,  that  he  mi^ht 
be  liberal  beyond  the  power  of  gold,  commanded  it  to  be  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

AiMntttrer,  No.  1S9. 
A   LESSON   FROM   THE    FLIGHT   OF   TIME.* 

The  hour  is  hastening,  in  which,  whatever  praise  or  censure  I 
have  acquired  by  these  compositions,  if  they  are  remembered  al 
all,  will  be  remembered  with  equal  indifiference,  and  the  tenor  of 

1  TteooDcludlng  paracnph  of  Uw  last  ouvdwr  ofthi  Advcntnrvr. 
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them  only  vrill  afibrd  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  impatient  to  dale 
my  last  paper,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is  now  writiDg 
it  m  the  dust,  and  still  the  breast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection: 
but  let  not  this  be  read  as  something  that  relates  only  to  another; 
for  a  few  years  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reading'  from 
the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awful  truth,  howerer  obvioiifl, 
and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  frequently  forgotten ;  for,  surely, 
if  we  did  not  lose  our  remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  that 
view  would  always  predominate  in  our  lives,  which  alone  caa 
afibrd  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

The  ibllowing  little  poem,  composed  but  a  month  before  his  death,  and 
dictated  to  Mrs.  Hawkesworth  before  he  roee  in  the  morning,  will  prove  ham 
vividly  he  felt,  at  that  period,  the  consolations  arising  from  depends 
die  mere  J  of  his  God. 

HTHN. 

In  Sleep's  serene  oblivion^  laid, 

I  safely  passed  the  silent  night ; 
At  once  I  see  the  breaking  lAiade, 

And  drink  again  the  morning  light 

New-bom  I  bless  the  waking  hoar, 

Once  more,  with  awe,  rejoice  to  he; 
My  conscious  soul  resumes  her  power, 

And  springs,  my  gracious  God,  to  thee 

O,  guide  me  through  the  various  maze 

My  doubtful  feet  are  doom'd  to  treed ; 
And  spread  Thy  shield's  protecting  blaze, 

When  dangers  press  around  my  head. 

A  deqter  thade  will  soon  impend, 

A  deq>ir  tleep  my  eyes  oppress ; 
Yet  still  thy  strength  shall  me  defend, 

Thy  goodness  still  shall  deign  to  bless. 

That  deq>€r  thade  shall  fade  away, 

Tliat  deeper  tUep  shall  leave  my  eyes  j 
Thy  light  shall  give  eternal  day! 

Thy  low  the  rapture  of  the  skies ! 


OUVER  GOLDSMITH.     1728—1774. 

1  HIS  distinguished  poet,  novelist,  historian,  and  essayist,  was  bom  at  Pallas, 
fci  me  county  of  Longford,  Irelaml,  on  November  10,  1728.  Hia  fiuher  was 
a  clergyman,  and  held  the  living  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  county  of  Weil* 
meath.  AAer  studying  the  classics  at  two  or  three  private  schools^  he  eo- 
•ered  Tnnity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizcr,»  in  his  flftcenUi  year.     Here  he 

1  ■»  Note  s.  OD  pofr  M. 
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idle^  eKtravagant,  and  "oootMoaaXlj  insubordinate ;  though  we  oa|^t  is  jostioe 
to  Hiy  that  a  mott  iiQadicioos  and  panionate  tutor,  a  Mr.  Wildei^  abcwld  ba 
held  partly  responsible  for  the  unsatisftctoiy  nature  of  GokUmith^t  ooUofa 


About  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  unirernty  his  fiithar  died,^  bat  hit  imakk 
die  Rer.  Thomas  Gotitarine,  who  had  already  borne  the  principal  part  of  tha 
expenses  of  his  edooation,  amply  supplied  the  firther's  plaoe.  Disappointad 
in  one  or  two  plans  that  he  had  marked  out  for  him,  he  determined  to  send 
him  to  London,  to  study  the  law,  at  the  Temple.  But  stopping  at  Dublin  oo 
his  way,  he  lost,  in  gambling,  the  sum  that  had  been  given  him  for  the  ex 
penses  of  his  journey,  and  returned  home  penniless.  The  kindness  of  hit 
uncle  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  he  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medi 
cine,  where  he  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  year  1752.  Here  he  remained 
about  eighteen  months,  when,  in  oonsequenoe  of  beooming  secBiity  to  a  oun- 
aiderable  amount  for  a  classmate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  abruptly,  and 
sailed  for  Leyden.  Here  he  studied  about  a  year,  and  then  set  oat  to  maka 
the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot ;  having  with  him,  it  is  said,  only  one  dean  shiit, 
and  no  money,  and  trusting  to  his  wits  for  support*  By  various  expedients 
he  worked  his  way  through  Flanders,  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  Switxap* 
land,  (where  he  composed  part  of  «  The  Treveiier,")  and  the  North  of  Italy, 
and  returned  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  175d,  with  an  empty  poekat,  uv 
deed,  but  with  a  mind  enriched  by  observationt  of  foieigB  oountriat,  whioh 
he  has  sO  admirably  expressed  in  that  charming  poem    *«  The  TmveUer." 

Afler  trying  various  means  of  a  professional  charaoter  for  support,  ba  ie- 
tolved  to  depend  upon  his  pen;  and  in  April,  1757,  made  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  to  write  for  that 
journal,  for  a  salary,  and  his  board  and  lodging  in  the  proprietor's  house.  At 
the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months,  this  engagement  was  given  up  by  mutual 
consent,  and  Goldsmith  went  into  private  lodgings,  to  finish  his  **  Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,**  which  was  pubUsbed  in 
1750.  His  next  publication  was  **  The  Bee,**  a  series  of  Essays  on  a  vanety 
of  subjects,  published  weekly,  which,  for  want  of  support,  terminated  with  the 
eighth  number,  November  24,  1759.  Though  neglected  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, yet,  when  known,  some  time  afVer,  to  be  fVom  the  same  pen  as  (*The 
Traveller,"  and  the  « Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  they  were  very  generally  read 
and  admired.  Such  is  the  world ;  withholding  from  unknown  and  unhonoreil 
genius  that  praise  which  it  lavishes  when  needed  noC 


1  **T0  thU  rcry  Mntoble  fktber,  tbe  son,  by  Us  power  In  the  dcMnmtton  oT  chaiBolar.  hM  gtwu 
wilfitnItT  IB  thrat  of  kto  akeiehcsi  om  In  Uw  'CfUxen  of  the  World*  (Letter  S7th) ;  a  wcood  ja  Dr 
Ftteraw,  in  the  *  Vtear  of  Waketeld;*  and  m  third«  ae.Uie  ftunay  always  stated.  In  lefcrsnce  to  Us 
•ptrttoalehwaoler.  in  Uw  Preacher  in  Um 'Deserted  VUlMge.'  Each  has  peoulterttJes  ttatdlaUngnlsh 
a  from  the  eUisr.  yet  toached  so  skJtfUIly,  that  with  some  irarlatjkm,  they  cannot  l»e  saU  to  othr  a 
eentradictlon.*'— Fns» . 

«The  Mlowlnf  passafe  In  the  •«  Vicar  of  WakeSeU**  Is  supposed  to  deoerlbeUs  owntraTria:  ^i 
had  aoaa  knowledse  of  muala.  and  now  turned  what  was  once  my  aanuseaent  Into  a  present  meana 
Whenerer  I  approached  a  peasant's  house  towards  nlf  hfc-fiUl,  I  played  one  or  tay 
tmieo.  and  that  procured  ne  not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  t>r  the  neat  day.**    ts 
)  the  Mace  IM  *'The  TraTcUer,**  In  Uie  picture  of  Uie  Swls^> 
**Aad  Uiply,  too,  some  pUsrlm  Uilther  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  alfhUy  bed.** 
I  hi  the  pistare  of  France, 

'*Bow  oflen  have  I  lad  thy  sporUve  ehotr 
with  tonelcae  p4pe^  beside  the  mnnnnrtof  X^oUre  ^  tat 
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In  1760,  he  published  his  <« Letters  of  a  Citizen  of  the  World,"'  whidi 
were  very  generally  read  and  as  generally  admired ;  and  have  long  takes 
their  stand  in  the  list  of  Elnglish  classics.  His  next  work  was  his  celehiated 
novel,  **The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which,  though  finished  in  1763,  was  not 
published  till  1766,  when  his  "Traveller"'  had  established  his  fiune.  But  it 
no  sooner  appeared  than  it  secured  the  warmest  friends  among  every  descrip- 
tion of  readers ;  with  the  old,  by  the  purity  of  its  moral  leasoos;  and  with  the 
young,  by  the  interest  of  the  story.  Its  great  charm  is  its  close  adheKooe  to 
nature;  nature  in  its  commendable,  not  in  its  vicious  points  of  view.  <*The 
rrimrose  family  is  a  great  creation  of  genius:  such  a  picture  of  wann-bearted 
simplicity,  mingled  with  the  little  foibles  and  weaknesses  common  to  the  beet 
specimens  of  humanity,  that  we  find  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  zange  of 
fictiou."* 

In  December,  1764,  was  published  "The  Traveller,'*  the  earlieaC  of  hit 
productions  to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  his  name.  Dr.  Johnaoo  was  tbe 
first  to  introduce  it  to  the  public,  in  a  notice  in  the  Critical  Review,  ckising 
his  remarks  with  these  words :  "  Such  is  the  poem  on  which  we  now  ooo- 
gratulate  the  public,  as  on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  death  of  Pope,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  equal"  It  is  hardly  neoeseary  to  say  bow 
perfectly  this  sentiment  has  been  universally  concurred  in ;  for  few  poems  in 
the  English  language  have  been  more  deservedly  popular.  In  1765  he  pub- 
lished his  ballad  of  the  **  Hermit,"  and  engaged  in  other  works  ibt  ihe  book- 
sellers, to  supply  his  immediate  wants.  In  1768  appeared  his  comedy  of 
**  The  Good-Natured  Man,"  which  had  not  much  success ;  but  in  the  neit 
year  the  **  Deserted  Village"  was  given  to  the  public,  which  gave  him  a  sdll 
higher  rank,  and  still  greater  celebrity  as  a  poet.*    In  the  same  year  he 

1  ThfBM  Letter*  purported  to  be  wrtttcn  by  a  Cblneee  pbUoaopher,  wiio.  In  tntTdttiw  tlura^li  S** 
rope,  tor  the  porpoee  of  ezamlnliiff  ttie  muinera  and  ctutonu  of  the  ynUma  ntfcww,  txai  Mi  ml> 
denoeiirMNiietiBietnEnglaiidflbrtbeparpoaeordeacriMiiff  the  manaera  of  Ha  people.  Be  k  fM 
ef  the  wtoeit  reflecUona  upon  men  and  mannera,  and  tometlmee  utter*  rerj  t/tuUtag  atufUmtmU. 

t  Prior,  ToL  IL  p.  111.  "  \?e  read  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefleld'  In  youth  and  tn  agch— we  retara  to  tt 
again  and  again,  and  ble*s  the  memory  of  an  author  who  oonitrtvea  so  well  to  reooBcHe  n*  to  homaa 
Datnre."— air  WuiUr  Scott. 

**The  Irresistible  charm  this  nord  possesses,  evinces  how  moeh  may  be  done  wtthoet  tlw  aid  of 
oKtravagant  incident,  to  excite  the  imagination  and  Interest  the  feeUags.  Few  prodoetloiis  of  this 
kind  aflbrd  greater  amniement  in  tlie  perusal,  and  still  fewer  inculBate  more  impressive  toeiea*  of 
uorsllty.  Though  wit  and  humor  abound  in  every  page,  yet  in  tbe  wbcrie  votame  there  I*  BOi  eat 
thought  liUurtons  tn  its  tendency,  nor  one  sentiment  that  can  oHmd  the  ctaasteat  ear.  Ha 
In  the  words  of  an  degant  writer,  Is  what  *  angels  might  have  heard,  and  virgiaa  told.'  **— I 
/rvfaf. 

An  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  this  novel,  told  by  BosweO  in  his  Lift  of  /ohaaoa,  and 
has  been  Ulnstratrd  by  a  most  beautlAil  engraving,  may  here  be  repeated  :—*■  I  reeelvad  one  waaok' 
lug,"  says  Johnson,  •*a  message  tnm  poor  Goldmnlth  that  he  was  in  great  dlstmes,  and,  aa  a  wao 
not  in  his  power  to  eome  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  ooroe  to  him  as  soon  aa  poesfcie.  I  eevt  Mm  a 
guinea,  and  promised  to  oome  to  him  dtrecUy.  I  accordingly  went  as  aooa  aa  I  waa  draeeed* 
•ound  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent;  at  which  he  was  in  a  yieleat  |ras*liia  I 
eelved  that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  luui  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  aad  a 
ntaa.  I  put  the  oork  into  the  bottle,  desired  lie  would  be  cabn,  and  begaa  to  talk  to  Mai  of  the  i 
•y  whkdi  he  mlgM  be  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  Sir  the 
prodnoed  to  bm.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit;  toM  the  landlady  I  shouM  aooa  retara;  aai 
having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brou^  Gk>ldsmlth  the  amnay,  aad  kt  dli> 
charged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  bindlady  In  a  high  cone  Ibr  Mtving  used  him  so  HL* 

>  '*The  '  Deserted  Village*  has  an  endearing  kMahty,  and  introdnoeo  us  to  belnga  wttli  whom  tha 
Imagination  oontracU  an  inUmate  flriendship.  FteUoo  in  poetry  is  not  the  reverse  of  tralK  hat  Mr 
son  and  enchanted  rrsemMsnce;  and  this  Ueal  beauty  of  nature  has  beea  seldom  naflted  wth  ae 
eiveh  scber  iklelicy  as  tn  the  groop*  and  scenery  of  the    Deeertcd  VlUage.*  **— 4 
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entered  into  engagements  for  writing  his  histories  of  Rome,  Greecej  and 
England. 

Two  years  after,  he  appeared  the  seoond  time  as  a  dnunatio  anthor,  and 
with  very  great  success.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  «*  She  Stoops  Id  Conquer,"  that 
he  knew  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  had  to  mnoh  ezhilaitted  an  audi- 
ence, and  had  answered  the  great  end  of  oonedy— making  an  audien^d 
merry.  One  of  his  last  publications  was  a  '^  History  of  the  Earth,  and  Ani- 
mated Nature,*'  which  appeared  in  1774,  and  for  which  he  received  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  but  such  was  his  improridence  that  his 
money  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  received.  A  tale  of  distress  would  take 
from  him  his  last  penny.  His  afSiirs,  in  consequence,  became  veiy  much 
deranged ;  and  his  circumstances,  preying  upon  his  mind,  are  supposed  to 
have  accelerated  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774. 

"  Thus  terminated  the  life  of  an  admirable  writer  and  estimable  man  af 
the  early  age  of  forty-five,  when  his  powers  were  in  flill  vigor,  and  much  was 
tD.be  expected  from  their  exertion.  The  shock  to  his  ftiends  appears  to  have 
been  great  from  the  unexpected  loss  of  one  whose  substantial  virtues,  with  all 
his  foibles  and  singularities,  they  had  learned  to  value.  Burke,  on  hearing  it, 
burst  into  tears ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  relinquished  painting  for  the  day,— a 
veiy  unusual  forbearance ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  though  little  prone  to  exhibit 
strong  emotions  of  griei^  felt  most  sincerely  on  this  oooasion." '  Three  months 
afterward  he  thus  wrote  to  Bosweli:  <<Qf  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is 
litde  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  have  made  publicL  He  died  of  a  fever, 
I  am  afraid  more  violent  from  uneasineM  of  mind.  He  bad  raised  money 
and  squandered  it,  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of  expense.  But 
let  not  his  fhiilties  be  remembered:  he  was  a  very  great  man."* 

To  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  as  a  writer,  the  testimony  of  critios  ahnost 
innumerable  might  be  adduced.  But  the  fbUowing  few  lines  firom  an  admi- 
rable article  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  will  suffice:  «The  wreath  of  Golds  nith  is 
unsullied ;  he  wrote  to  exalt  virtue  and  expose  vice ;  and  he  accomplished 
his  task  in  a  manner  which  raises  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  British 
authors.  We  close  his  volume  with  a  sigh,  that  such  an  author  should  have 
written  so  little  fh>m  the  stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should  have  to 
prematurely  been  removed  firom  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he  so  highly 
adonied."* 

1  Mor,  VOL  IL  p.  fit. 

t  *H!ere  VUBey*a  fliTorltc^  OoidKoaXbt  sleept; 
TlM  Duneea  twSta,  bat  Jdbaaon  weeps.** 

m.  Jmmtifn  f»mnMh  Aptfl  7, 1774. 
%  Bead— «beaitkle  on  Goldnntth  in  the  Sd  toL  of  aeett*t  Prow  Worka:  ntao^  asMtter  In  tlw  fTth 
VOL  orOonrterty  Berlew:  tbo  life,  In  lAr*.  Barta«ld*t  oLlTea  of  tto  Brittak  NoTcUita.'"  atoo,  lift 
and  Works  by  Prior,  •  Tolk,  one  of  the  Boet  vataiMe  eantrlbations  to  XngBsh  Mtati^Dre  of  the  pro- 
sent  oentnry.  In  Boewelfs  JOhnton,  Ooldaaaah  Is  fm^smSHf  monMoaed,  bat  BOt  In  sadi  a  manner 
as  to  do  any  Jastioe  to  bis  character.  HoweooMabeoKpetladftoai  oaehaaant  When  the  work 
was  first  p«Misbed,Barkai  WMhdlspleMed  thatGeUaoBlUi  shoirid  be  somdenralncd  *n  k,  remarked 
to  a  lady:  •*  What  ntkmal  optekn^  my  dear  nrndaaa,  eoold  yon  espeet  a  lawyer  to  fire  of  apoctr* 

WHIr—  Vmi^mnm^  ihi«*ti  ^IH.,  uyx^  «fH|f(flryil  m^  m.  Atwti,^^  *•  A  SeOloh  lawyor  asd  aB  Irlsh  pOCt  I  hoid  lO 

be  about  aa  opposite  as  the  anttpodes.**  Ste  Joahoa  Beynofcis  also  expressed  his  decided  dissent  Urooi 
BoswelTs  opinions;  and  Ckorge  Stevens,  In  his  osoal  saroaatie  apM^  Kmarked,  "Why,  star,  am  aoC 
anosoal  iir  a  man  who  has  mnefa  gentos  to  be  censored  by  one  who  has  bobo."  And  Sir  WaMar 
■eott  fomarked,  **I  wonder  why  Boswell  so  often  displays  a  malsTOlent  feellnf  towaids  QofcwsftML 
Vvalry  Ibr  Johnson*s  good  graces,  perhaps.**  That  Johnson's  opinkm  was  most  ftronble  to  Ool^ 
saaah,  Boswcu's  own  book  teatUles.  Hear  him:  **Ooldsmlth  wasamaa  wbo^  whotofor  oa 
dW  ft  hatlar  than  any  other  nan  ooold  do.   Eedeaerreda^ace  in  Weatmbuter  Abbeys  oad 
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Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  aBcenda, 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends ; 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  friults  through  all  his  maimers  reign ; 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  gmve,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  nor  fiir  removed  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state ; 
At  her  conmiand  the  palace  learn'd  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fiillen  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form : 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail; 
While  naught  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  tOMois  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ilJ. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 
riom  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fidlen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  anay'd, 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ; 
Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child ;  * 


r»^  ke  liTvd  be  would  Imrc  deaenred  U  muK.*'    Again :  •*  Wbetbcr,  twdead,  w«  tsto  Ma  m  a  poet, 
s«  s  oonle  wrttar,  or  m  an  hWorten,  te  lUuida  In  ttae  flnt  elMS.* 
i  Bthv  ar  Jodna  BeynOidJ^  or  wme  other  Mead  whoi 
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Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  Ikst  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind : 
As  in  tho0e  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defiu;ed  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter*8eeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pUe, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

FRANCS. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gray  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease,* 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And  freshen'd  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  Altering  still, 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour.> 
Alike  all  ages.    Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze, 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skiird  in  gestio  lore. 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away ; 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  honor  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
Honor,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains 
Or  e'en  imaginaiy  wonh  obtains, 
Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand'  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land : 

day  At  OokLsiBlth*!  lodslnfi,  opened  the  door  wtthont  oereeMmy,  end  dtMorered  Mm,  not  In  medMn* 
Uon,  or  In  Uie  Uiroet  of  pocUc  birth,  but  In  the  boyish  offloe  of  tenehlnf  a  Civortte  dog  to  stt  oprlght 
upon  Ita  haoachee,  or,  aa  It  la  commonly  «Ud«  to  beff.  OooaslonaUy  he  glanoed  hia  eyea  orer  Me 
deak,  and  oocaatonaUy  shook  his  finger  at  the  nnwOUnf  pnpU,  In  order  to  make  him  retain  his  posi* 
tion;  while  on  the  page  before  him  waa  written  that  ooaptat,  with  the  Ink  of  the  aeoond  line  still  wet, 
ftrom  the  deeerlptlon  of  Italy  :— 

•*  By  aporta  like  theee  are  aU  their  caree  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  ehOdrra  satisfy  the  diUd.** 
The  eenthnent  eeemed  so  appropriate  to  the  employment,  that  Uie  visitor  eonld  not  lefiraln  firom  glT- 
Ing  vent  to  hla  surprise  In  a  stain  of  banter,  whkdi  waa  rseelysd  with  chameterlstio  good  humor, 
and  Uie  admission  at  onoe  made^  that  the  amneement  In  which  he  had  been  engaged  had  glren  t^rtli 
to  the  Idea. 

l**I  had  sense  knowledge  of  moslo,'*  saya  George  Prtmroaa^  in  the  •  Vtaar  of  WakeOeM,  ^wlUia 
tolerable  volee,  and  now  tamed  what  waa  my  amneement  into  a  pneent  means  of  subelste«ioe.  1 
paaeed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  audi  of  the  Piendi  as  were  poo* 
omugh  to  be  irery  meny ;  Jbr  I  ever  fbund  them  sprlghUy  In  proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenene 
I  apyieatibed  a  pcasaat*a  houae  towaida  nlgMflOl,  I  ^yed  one  of  my  aaoet  merry  tmee;  aad  tliil 
praeBTBd  Bt  not  only  a  lodghiK  hot  BoheliloiMo  Ibr  the  MKt  dBf  .* 
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From  courts,  to  ounpa,  to  cottages  it  stray*. 
And  all  are  tsnght  an  avarice  of  praise ; 
They  please^  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem. 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem.' 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  soppliea. 
It  gives  their  lollies  also  room  to  rise ; 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  songbli 
Enfeebles  ail  intomal  sdfengtfa  of  diought ; 
And  the  week  soul,  within  xtwlf  wableet, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  anodier's  breast. 
Henoe  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
Pants  ibr  the  vulgar  praise  which  ibols  impart ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  of  fiieze  with  copper  lace  j 
Here  beggar  pride  deftaudis  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifUng  faahion  dimws^ 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 


BRITAIN. 

My  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  iStte  western  spring; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  ^an  famed  Hydas^es  glide ; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master^s  mind ! 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  d^ng  aims  irregularly  great; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtfhl  band, 
By  forms  un&shion'd  fresh  from  Nature^s  hand ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right  above  control, 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.' 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here, 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear ; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy, 
But  fostered  e'en  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy ; 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  h^sb, 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie ; 
The  selfdependent  lordMngs  stand  alone. 
All  claims  xtat  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknowii; 
Here  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repeU'd. 


I  Tkerr  Is.  pnrtMpa,  bo  covptat  ta  KoflMi  wbfwm  motm  frnpttmam^  eeadlBmil  ttmm  fkoM  two 
lines  of 'The  TrwraUBr/lBwIileli  tte  aottoor  d««flrfbntte«toM»1MlertBft  ^alB,  aoA  Iwp^  c«^ 
meter  or  Uie  Wmath.'*-~Cmiir6dL 

t  ••  w« talkad  of  O^MMnWh**  ^Tmvvlltr,'  of  which  Or./ohiami  •poh*  MsMf: 
hdplag  hia«a  with  ha  instoa«t,hB  npMfeti]r«aotaAft«niath»etet 
which  U  dlA  wML.  wwh  ■■tiaj  thuSthsf 
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Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  Actions  roar, 
Represt  am^hkm  struggles  round  her  shore, 
Till  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 
Its  motions  stop,  or  phrenty  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst    As  nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fiul  to  sway, 
Fictitions  honds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strengdi,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 
Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms, 
The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms. 
Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  fiam^ 
Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fiune, 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 
And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonor'd  die. 

THE   VILLAOB   PRBACRXR. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  ooimtry  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fown,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fasbion'd  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learo'd  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  tt>  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long-remomber'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  prond, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed  : 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  tlie  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  leam'd  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  foults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  &iiings  lean'd  to  Virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  eveiy  call. 
He  watoh'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  alL 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies ; 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  deW^, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  die  way. 

B<»side  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  Isdd, 
And  sorrow,  gnilt,  and  pain,  by  tnms  dimuy'd 
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The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control, 
Despnir  and  angiiiah  fled  the  struggling  aoni ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  fidtering  accents  whispered  praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffiscted  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  koS,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
£'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man^s  aniJa. 
His  ready  smile  a  parentis  warmth  exprest, 
Their  welfiire  pleased  him,  and  their  caret  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  giveo. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven: 
As  some  tall  clifl*  that  lifts  its  awfiil  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  roUixig  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

AN  BLEOT  ON  THE  OLORT  OF  HSR  8KX,  MRS.  MART  VLAUB. 

Grood  people  all,  with  one  accord. 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word— 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  pass'd  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  fireely  lent  to  all  the  poor^^ 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighborhood  to  please 

With  manners  wonderoos  winning ; 
And  never  foUow'd  wicked 

Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  siare ; 
She  never  slumber'd  in  her  pew^— 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver. 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 
The  king  himself  has  follow'd  her^ — 

When  she  has  walk'd  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 

Her  hangersKm  cut  short  all ; 
The  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead, 

Her  last  disorder  mortaL 

Let  US  lament,  in  sorrow  sore, 

For  Ken^street  well  may  say. 
That  bad  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  raorey— > 

the  had  not  died  to-day. 
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Bat  Goldsmith's  prose  is  no  less  chaiming  than  his  poetij.  There  are,  in 
his  essays,  entitled  "  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  an  ease  and  graoefiilness  of 
Myle,  a  chaste  humor,  a  rich  poetical  fancy,  and  a  nice  observation  of  men 
and  manners,  that  render  them  truly  **  a  mine  of  lively  and  profound  thought, 
happy  imagery,  and  pure  English." ' 

LIFB   ENDEARED   BT  AOB. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases  oui  desire  of 
living.  Those  dangers  which,  in  the  vigor  of  youth ,  we  had 
learned  to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  oJd.  Our  cau- 
tion increasing  as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the  pre- 
Tailing  passion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is 
taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or  provide  for  a 
continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which  eyen  the  wise 
are  liable !  If  I  should  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies  be- 
fore me,  by  that  which  I  nave  already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hide- 
ous. Experience  tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought 
no  real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I  have  felt 
are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  Yet  experience 
and  sensation  in  vain  persuade ;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty;  some  happi- 
ness, in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue,  and,  like  a 
losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  increases  my  ardor  to 
continue  the  game. 

Whence,  my  friend,  this  increased  love  of  life,  which  grows 
upon  us  with  our  years  ?  whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make 
greater  efforts  to  preserve  our  existence  at  a  period  when  it  be- 
comes scarcely  worth  the  keeping  ?  Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to 
the  preservation  of  mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while 
she  lessens  our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs  the  senses  of  every 
pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  ?  Life  would  be  insup- 
portable to  an  old  man  who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death 
no  more  than  when  in  the  vigor  of  manhood ;  the  numberless 
calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to 
terminate  the  scene  of  misery ;  but  happily  the  contempt  of  derth 
forsakes  him  at  a  time  when  it  could  be  only  prejudicial,  and  Ufe 
acquires  an  imaginary  value  in  proportion  as  its  reai  value  is  no 
more. 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  increases,  in  general. 

1  At  a  dinner  «t  Sir  Joabna  Reynolda'a,  when  tome  unktnd  renuirk  was  made  of  OoIdtnlUi,  /olu>« 
aen  broke  oat  warmly  In  M«  defenee,  and  tn  the  coorw  ofa  sptrttad  ealoglBm,  aaid,  **Ittbei«  aBUi. 
air,  now,  who  can  pen  an  easay  wiUi  roch  eaae  and  clegaaoe  as  Or.  OoUamtth  f" 

"The  proae  qt  OokUmtth  to  Uia  model  of  perflMtloB,  and  the  standard  of  our  lanfUMre;  to  aqwd 
which  tha  eflbrts  of  most  wonld  be  Tain,  and  to  exeead  1^  eranr  •acpaetatlon  fUly.**— 1 
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from  the  length  oi  our  acquaintance  with  it.  «« I  would  not  chooie,*' 
Bays  a  French  philoaopher,  **  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  witli 
which  I  had  been  long  acquainted."  A  mind  long  habituated  to 
a  certain  set  of  objects  insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing  them; 
visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them  with  reractance. 
Hence  proceeds  the  avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  posses- 
sion ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it  produces ;  they  love  life 
and  all  its  advantages,  not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of  Chinay  com- 
manded that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in  prison  during  the 
preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who 
came  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there  appeared  i 
majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed 
him  as  follows :  '*  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch,  now 
eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned,  though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or 
without  being  even  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived 
in  solitude  and  in  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  am 
grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  splendor 
of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wander- 
ing the  streets  to  find  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or 
remember  me ;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me,  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear 
out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my  former  prison ;  the  walls 
of  my  dungeon  are  to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid 
palace ;  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed— -in  that 
prison  from  which  you  were  pleased  to  release  me." 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to  that  we  aU 
have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look  round 
with  discontent,  are  displeased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length 
of  our  captivity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  Trie 
trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  posterity 
we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  earth,  and  imbittei 
our  parting.  Life  sues  the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance ;  the 
companion,  as  yet  unexhausted,  is  at  once  instructive  and  amus- 
ing ;  its  company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  regarded. 
To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears  like  an  old  firiend ; 
its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in  former  conversation ;  it  has  nc 
new  story  to  make  us  smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  tc 
surprise,  yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of  every  enjoyment,  stih 
we  love  it ;  husband  the  wasting  treasure  with  increased  frugality, 
und  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere,  brave^-— an 
Englislunan.     He  had  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the  love 
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of  the  kinflr,  his  master,  which  was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life 
opened  all  her  treasures  before  him,  and  promised  a  long  succes- 
■ioQ  of  future  happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment, 
but  was  disgusted  even  in  the  beginning.  He  professed  an  aver- 
sion to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the  same  circle;  had 
tiied  every  enjoyment,  and  found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every 
repetition.  ^  If  life  be  in  youth  so  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  him- 
self, *^  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on  ?  if  it  be  at  present 
indifierent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable."  This  thought  imbit- 
tered  every  reflection ;  till  at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of  per- 
verted reason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self- 
deluded  man  been  apprized  that  existence  grows  more  desirable 
to  us  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then  have  faced  old  age  with- 
out shrinking ;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to  live,  and  served 
that  society  by  his  future  assiduity  which  he  basely  injured  by 
his  desertion.  auan  qftkt  wmtd,  LettM-  Lxxm. 

A   CITT   MIOHT-PIECE. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  the  expirin^r  taper  rises  and 
smks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the  nour  in  slumber ; 
the  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at  rest ;  and  nothing  wakes  but 
meditation,  guilt,  revelrv,  and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more 
fills  the  destroying  bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round : 
and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity,  or 
the  sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  walk, 
where  vanity,  ever-changing,  but  a  few  hours  past,  walked  before 
me — ^where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward 
child,  seems  hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around !  The  dying  lamp  feebly 
emits  a  yellow  gleam :  no  sound  is  heard  but  oi  the  chiming 
clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog :  all  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is 
forgotten.  An  hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of 
human  vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  may  bo 
made  continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away, 
and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence, 
had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  and, 
with  short-sighted  presumption,  promised  themselves  immortality  ! 
Poeterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some ;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  he  be- 
holds* he  learns  wisdom,  and  feeb  the  transience  of  every  sublu- 
nary possession. 

Herot  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with  weeds : 
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there  their  senate-house,  but  now  the  haunt  of  every  nozious  rep- 
tile. Temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an  ondistiD- 
fuished  heap  of  ruin.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  aTaiice 
rst  roade  them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  omferrsd  od 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  members  of  society.  Their  riches 
and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who,  though  at  first  repobed, 
returned  again,  con(juered  bv  perseverance,  and  at  last  awapt  the 
defendants  into  undistinc^uisned  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which,  but  some  few  bonis 
ago,  were  crowded !  And  those  who  appear  now  no  longer  wear 
their  daily  mask,  nor  attempt  to  hide  their  lewdness  or  thnr 
misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  fiad 
a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent  ? 
These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circum- 
stances are  too  humble  to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are 
too  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horror 
than  pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering:  even  of  rags,  and 
others  emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  has  disclaimed  them  : 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them  up 
to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shivering  females  have 
cmce  seen  happier  days,  and  been  flattered  into  beauty.^ 

Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufierings  of 
wretches  I  cannot  relieve  ?  Poor  houseless  creatures  I  the  world 
will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The 
slightest  misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness 
of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence,  and 
held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathetic  sorrow.  The 
poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every  subordinate  species  of 
tyranny ;  and  every  law  which  gives  others  security  becomes  an 
enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so  much  sensibility  ? 
or  why  was  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulse  ?  Tenderness 
without  a  capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  tne  man  who  feels  it 
more  wretched  thiEm  the  object  which  sues  for  assistance. 

CMmi  V  (*«  WmrU,  LeUrr  CJ  m 

1  This  tdM  to  vapMtod  tn  the  •*  DeMTted  YIBfttv:**— 

**Xh\  turn thloe eyc% 
Wliere  the  poor,  houeleM,  thhrertiic  CesMUe  Um. 
She  onee,  perhapa,  In  rfOnge  plenty  hleet, 
Hm  wept  at  tales  of  IniMcenoe  dlatrest; 
Her  modeflt  looks  the  eottage  nifht  adorn ; 
Sweet  as  the  prtmrooe  peeps  benealh  the  thorn. 
Now  lost  to  all;  her  Mends,  her  virtue  fled. 
Hear  her  betra)rcr*s  door  bin*  layit  her  head.** 
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SCENERY   OF   THE   ALPS. 


Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr.  Pope's  de&crip* 
tion  of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he 
comes  to  he  thinks  will  be  the  last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unex- 
pected hill  rise  before  him ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  the 
highest  summit  almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.  Upon 
quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green  and  fertile  soil,  and 
a  chmate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes 
a  more  russet  color,  the  grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the 
weather  more  moderate.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather 
becomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  dreary 
passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little  valley  of  surprising 
verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a 
narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it  much  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  beneath, 
and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivera  are  formed,  and 
fountains  derive  their  original.  On  those  places  next  the  highest 
summits,  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on  :  here  and  there  a  few 
plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold 
—either  continuaUy  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturbed  with 
tempests.  All  the  ground  here  weara  an  eternal  covering  of  ice 
and  snow,  that  seem  continually  accumulating.  Upon  emerging 
from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and  serener 
region,  where  vegetation  is  entirely  ceased — where  the  preci- 
pices, composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rises  perpendicularly  above 
him  ;  while  he  views  beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements, 
clouds  at  his  feet,  and  thundera  dartine  upwards,  from  their  bo- 
soms below.  A  thousand  meteora,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themselves;  circular  rainbows,  mock  suns,  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
the  traveller's  own  image  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the 
opposite  cloud. 


HISTORY   OF    A    POET's   GARDEN. 


Of  all  men  who  form  gay  illusions  of  distant  happiness,  per 
haps  a  poet  is  the  most  sanguine.  Such  is  the  ardor  of  his  hopes, 
that  they  often  are  equal  to  actual  enjoyment ;  and  he  feels  more 
in  expectance  than  actual  fruition.  I  have  often  regarded  a  cha- 
racter of  this  kind  with  some  degree  of  envy.  A  man  possessed 
of  such  warm  imagination  commands  all  nature,  and  arrogates 
possessions  of  which  the  owner  has  a  blunter  relish.  While  lift; 
continues,  the  alluring  pros(>ect  lies  before  him ;  he  travels  in  thf^ 
pursuit  with  confidence,  and  resigns  it  only  with  his  last  breath 
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It  is  this  happy  confidence  which  gives  life  its  true  relishy  and 
keeps  up  our  spirits  amidst  every  distress  and  disappointmeot. 
How  much  less  would  be  done,  if  a  man  knew  how  little  he  can 
do  !  How  wretched  a  creature  would  he  be,  if  he  saw  the  end 
as  well  as  the  beginning  of  his  projects !  He,  would  have  nothing 
left  but  to  sit  down  in  torpid  despair,  and  exchange  employnieBt 
for  actual  calamity. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  upon  lately  viaitiog  the 
beautiful  Ckrdens  of  the  late  Mr.  Shenstone ;  who  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  possessed  of  that  warm  imagination  which  made  him 
ever  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  flying  happiness.  Could  he  bat 
have  foreseen  the  end  of  all  his  schemes,  for  whom  he  was  im- 

E roving,  and  what  changes  his  designs  were  to  undergo,  he  would 
ave  scarcely  amused  his  innocent  life  with  what,  for  several 
years,  employed  him  in  a  most  harmless  manner,  and  abridged  hit 
scanty  fortune.  As  the  progress  of  this  improvement  is  a  true 
picture  of  sublunary  vicissitude,  I  could  not  help  calling  up  my 
imagination,  which,  while  I  walked  pensively  along,  suggested 
the  following  re  very. 

As  I  was  turning  my  back  upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  en- 
livened with  cascades  and  rock-work,  and  entering  a  dark  walk 
by  which  ran  a  prattling  brook,  the  Genius  of  the  place  appeared 
before  me,  but  more  resembling  the  Grod  of  Time,  than  him  more 
peculiarly  appointed  to  the  care  of  gardens.  Instead  of  shears,  he 
bore  a  scythe ;  and  he  appeared  rather  with  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  than  those  of  a  modem  gardener.  Having  remem- 
bered this  place  in  its  pristine  beauty,  I  could  not  help  condoling 
witn  him  on  its  present  ruinous  situation.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
many  alterations  which  had  been  made,  and  all  for  the  worse ;  of  the 
many  shades  which  had  been  taken  away,  of  the  bowers  that  were 
destroyed  by  neglect,  and  the  hedge-rows  that  were  spoiled  by 
clipping.  The  Genius  with  a  sigh  received  my  condoleroent,  and 
assured  me,  that  he  was  equally  a  martyr  to  ignorance  and  taste, 
to  refinement  and  rusticity.  Seeing  me  desirous  of  knowing  far- 
ther, he  went  on : 

**  You  see,  in  the  place  before  you,  the  paternal  inheritance  of 
a  poet ;  and  to  a  man  content  with  a  little,  fully  sufficient  for  his 
subsistence:  but  a  strong  imagination  arid  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  are  dangerous  foes  to  contentment.  Our  poet,  in- 
stead of  silting  down  to  enjoy  life,  resolved  to  prepare  for  its  future 
enjoyment ;  and  set  about  converting  a  place  of  profit  into  a  scene 
of  pleasure.  This  he  at  first  supposed  could  be  accomplished  at 
a  small  expense ;  and  he  was  willing  for  a  while  to  stint  his  in- 
come, to  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  taste.  The  im- 
Erovement  in  this  manner  went  forward  ;  one  beauty  attained,  led 
im  to  wish  for  some  other ;  but  he  still  hoped  that  every  emenda* 
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tkm  would  be  the  last.  It  was  now,  therefore,  found  that  the 
improTement  exceeded  the  subsidy,  that  the  place  was  grown  too 
large  and  too  fine  for  the  inhabitant.  But  that  pride  which  was 
once  exhibited  could  not  retire ;  the  garden  was  maide  for  the  owner, 
and  though  it  was  become  unfit  K)r  him,  he  could  not  willingly 
resign  it  to  another.  Thus  the  first  idea  of  its  beauties  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  his  life  was  found  unfaithful ;  so  that, 
instead  of  looking  within  for  satisfaction,  he  began  to  think  of 
having  recourse  to  the  praises  of  those  who  came  to  visit  his  im- 
provement. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  hope,  which  now  took  possession  of 
his  mind,  the  gardens  were  opened  to  the  visits  of  every  stranger; 
and  the  country  flocked  round  to  walk,  to  criticise,  to  admire,  and 
to  do  mischief.  He  soon  found,  that  the  admirers  of  his  taste  left 
bjr  no  means  such  strong  marks  of  their  applause,  as  the  envious 
did  of  their  malignity.  Ail  the  windows  of  his  temples,  and  the 
walls  of  his  retreats,  were  impressed  with  the  characters  of  pro- 
faneness,  ifi^norance,  and  obscenity ;  his  hedges  were  broken,  his 
statues  and  urns  defaced,  and  his  lawns  worn  bare.  It  was  now, 
therefore,  necessary  to  shut  up  the  gardens  once  more,  and  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  that  happiness,  which  had  before  ceased  to  be 
nis  own« 

**  In  this  situation  the  poet  continued  for  a  time  in  the  character 
of  a  jealous  lover,  fond  of  the  beauty  he  keeps,  but  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  extravagance  of  every  demand.  The  garden  by  this  time 
was  completely  fi^rown  and  finished ;  the  marks  of  art  were  covered 
up  by  the  luxuriance  of  nature ;  the  winding  walks  were  grown 
dark ;  the  brook  assumed  a  natural  sylvage ;  and  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  moss.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  when  the  poor  poet  died,  and  his  garden 
was  obliged  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  contributed 
to  its  embellishment. 

**  The  beauties  of  the  place  had  now  for  some  time  been  cele- 
brated as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse  ;  and  all  men  of  taste  wished 
for  so  envied  a  spot,  where  every  urn  was  marked  with  the  poet's 
pencil,  and  every  walk  awakened  genius  and  meditation.  The 
first  purchaser  was  one  Mr.  Truepenny,  a  button-maker,  who  was 
possessed  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  was  willing  also  to  be 
possessed  of  taste  and  genius. 

**  As  the  poet's  ideas  were  for  the  natural  wildness  of  the  land- 
scape, the  button-maker's  were  for  the  more  regular  productions 
of  art.  He  conceived,  perhaps,  that  as  it  is  a  beauty  in  a  button 
to  be  of  a  regular  pattern,  so  the  same  regularity  ought  to  obtain 
in  a  landscape.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  employed  the  shears  to 
some  purpose ;  he  clipped  up  the  hedges,  cut  down  the  f^oomy 
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walks,  made  yistas  upon  the  stables  and  hogstiea,  and  showed  hit 
friends  that  a  man  of  taste  should  always  be  doing. 

*«  The  next  candidate  for  taste  and  genius  was  a  captam  of  a 
ship,  who  bought  the  garden  because  the  former  possessor  could 
find  nothing  more  to  mend ;  but  unfortunately  he  had  taste  too. 
His  great  passion  lay  in  building,  in  making  Chinese  temples, 
and  cage-work  summer-houses.  As  the  place  before  had  an  ap* 
pearance  of  retirement  and  inspired  meditation,  he  cave  it  a  mcftt 
peopled  air ;  every  turning  presented  a  cottage,  or  ice-house,  or  a 
temple ;  the  improvement  was  converted  into  a  little  city,  and  it 
only  wanted  inhabitants  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  village  in  the  East 
Indies. 

**  In  this  manner,  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  improvement  has 
gone  through  the  hands  of  as  many  proprietors,  who  were  all 
willing  to  have  taste,  and  to  show  their  taste  too.  As  the  place 
had  received  its  best  finishing  from  the  hand  of  the  firstpossessor, 
so  every  innovator  only  lent  a  hand  to  do  mischief.  Those  psitt 
which  were  obscure,  have  been  enlightened  ;  those  walks  which 
led  naturally,  have  been  twisted  into  serpentine  windings.  The 
color  of  the  fiowers  of  the  field  is  not  more  various  than  the  variety 
of  tastes  that  have  been  employed  here,  and  all  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  original  aim  of  the  first  improver.  Could  the  orifi;i« 
nal  possessor  but  revive,  with  what  a  sorrowful  heart  would  be 
look  upon  his  favorite  spot  again !  He  would  scarcely  recollect  a 
dryad  or  a  wood-nymph  of  his  former  acquaintance,  and  might 
perhaps  find  himself  as  much  a  stranger  in  his  own  plantation,  as 
m  the  deserts  of  Siberia." 


Th0  following  paragraph  is  one  of  tliose  gems  in  English  Prose  Literature, 
of  which  few  authors,  if  any,  afford  a  greater  number  than  Goldsmith.  It  is 
in  the  latter  part  of  a  review,  as  severe  as  his  goodHoatnre  would  allow,  of 
Barrett's  translation  of  Ovid  s  Epistles;  to  be  found  in  the  Critical  Raview  of 
1759. 

ALL  CANNOT   BE   POETS. 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  we  can  find  pleasure  in  thus 
exposing  absurdities  which  are  too  ludicrous  for  serious  reproof. 
While  we  censure  as  critics,  we  feel  as  men,  and  could  sincerely 
mah  that  those  whose  greatest  sin  is,  perhaps,  the  venial  one  of 
writing  bad  verses,  would  re^rd  their  failure  in  this  respect  as 
we  do,  not  as  faults,  but  foibles :  they  may  be  good  and  useful 
members  of  society  without  being  poets.  The  regions  of  taste  can 
be  travelled  only  by  a  few,  and  even  those  often  find  fndiflerent 
accommodation  by  the  way.  Let  such  as  have  not  got  a  pass- 
port from  nature^  be  coritent  with  happiness^  and  leave  to  the 
poet  the  unrivalled  possession  of  his  misery ^  his  garret*  and  his 
fame 
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DAVID  HUMR     1711— -1776. 

Dayiv  HirinE,  the  celebrated  Scotch  historian,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
1711.  He  was  designed  for  the  law,  but  having  no  inclination  for  it,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1734  became  clerk  to  a  house  in 
BristoL  He  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  that  line,  owing  to  bis  strong 
propensity  to  literature.  He  says  in  his  autobiography,  **I  went  over  to 
France  wiA  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat,  and  I  then 
laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  have  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  I  re* 
solved  to  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fortune ;  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  my  independency ;  and  to  regard  every  object  as  con- 
temptible except  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in  literature.'* 

In  1738  he  published  his  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature,*'  a  metaphjrsical 
work,  which  met  with  a  very  indiffoMnt  reception  In  1742  appeared  his 
*  Moral  Essays,"  which  were  a  little  better  received.  During  the  next  ten 
jean  he  published  his  *«  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  «  Politi- 
o$l  DiaoouTses,"  and  **•  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals."  While 
many  of  the  principles  of  these  works  are  exceptionable,  they  are,  as  oomposi- 
tkMM,  a  model  of  a  perspicuous  and  a  highly  finished  style.  In  1754  he  pub> 
Udiad  the  first  volume  of  his  «  History  of  England,"  which  he  commenced 
widi  the  House  of  Stuart  <«  The  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor"  followed  in 
1759,  and  the  two  volumes  containing  the  earlier  English  History,  which  com* 
pleted  the  work,  in  1761.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  "  Namral  History  of  Religion,"  which  was  attacked  with  just  se- 
verity by  Warburton  and  Hurd.  Af\er  enjoying  one  or  two  offices  of  honor 
and  profit,  he  retired  to  his  nativo  country  in  1769,  and  died  in  1776. 

As  an  author,  Hume  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  three  characters  of  Historian, 
Political  Economist,  and  Philosopher.  *<  In  History  he  was  the  first  to  divert 
aitontion  fkom  wars,  treaties,  and  successions,  to  the  living  progress  of  the 
people,  in  all  that  increases  their  civilization  and  their  happiness;"  and 
notwithstanding  his  "History  of  England"  is  disfigured  by  evident  par- 
tiality, and  lacks  in  many  places  that  accuracy  which  is  the  first  requisite 
itk  historical  compositions,  yet,  with  all  the  faults  of  its  matter,  its  purely 
literary  merits  are  so  gn'cat,  ^at,  as  a  classical  and  popular  work,  it  has 
hi^erto  encountered  no  rival. 

As  a  Political  Elconomist,  "  his  triumphs  are  those  which,  in  tfie  present  day, 
stand  forth  with  the  greatest  prominence  and  lustre.  In  no  long  time,  a  hun- 
dred years  will  have  elapsed  from  the  day  when  Hume  told  the  world,  what 
the  legislature  of  England  is  now  declaring,  that  national  exolusiveness  in 
trade  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  wicked ;  that  no  nation  could  profit  by  stopping 
the  natural  flood  of  commerce  between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world;  that 
commercial  restrictions  deprive  the  nations  of  the  earth  (of  that  free  conunu- 
nication  and  exchange,  which  the  Author  of  the  world  has  intended  by  giving 
diem  soils,  climates,  and  geniuses,  so  different  from  each  other;'  and  that, 
like  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  in  living  bodies,  rmsx  Tm^nx  is  the 
vital  principle  by  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  become  united  in  one 
harmonious  whole."  > 

As  a  Philosopher,  though  acute  and  ingenious,  he  is  not  profbimd.  He  was 
the  first  to  make  Utility  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  which,  as  a  theory 


1  Bond— the  "  LIfc  and  Cormpondenoe  of  David  Humc^"  by  Jokn  HIU  Bartoa,  Baq.*  >  vola.  •«• 
Bdlabarili,  It4fr— a  very  valuable  contribution  to  th«  biographlcri  Utcraturr  oftlM  preaent  century. 
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18  absurd,  and  can  never  be  a  guide  to  general  duty;  for  none  but  Omniwima 
san  know  what  will  conduce  to  general  utility ;  and,  thereibie,  thouc^  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  a  motive,  it  can  never  be  the  uUimaU  motive  S» 
human  action.  The  Will  of  God  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  only  tni«  finrnda* 
tion  of  all  moral  obligation,  ibr  the  Creator  alone  can  know  what  is  best  for 
his  creatures.  It  is,  therefore,  from  his  most  defective  theory  in  monls,  but 
more  especially  from  bis  infidelity,  that,  in  my  estimation,  Hume  hardly  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  Philosopher,  inasmuch  as  he  neglected  all  search  after 
the  highest  wisdom — the  ^  wisdom  from  above  f^  and  exhibited  none  of  that 
docility  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  which  he  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
require  of  any  one  who  wished  to  make  attainments  in  any  other  science: 
and  most  deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man  of  such  a  mind  sfaoold  not 
have  had,  upon  his  death-bed,  the  consolations  of  the  ChxiatiBn  xeUgkn.' 

ON    DBLICACT   OF   TABTB. 

Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beau- 
ties either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  They  giTe  a 
certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soil  and  tender. 
They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest; 
chensh  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agree- 
able melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best 
suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favorable  to  love  and 
friendship,  by  confim'ng  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us 
indifierent  to  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  greater  part  of 
men.  You  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  what- 
ever strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in 
distinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  difller- 
ences  and  gradations  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  sufficient  for  their  entertain- 
ment: they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  afiiiirs  with  the  same 
frankness  that  they  would  to  another ;  and  finding  many  who  are 
fit  to  supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in 
his  absence.  But,  to  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated 
French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the 
hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  difierences  of  time.  One 
that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions. 

'  **I  mentioned  to  Dr.  John5on  thnt  IXivitl  Htime*»  peralatJng  In  hla  Infldellty  when  he  wm  dytaf 
•houkcd  mr  much."  Juiixhuk.  "  Why  nUould  tt  shock  you,  uir  t  Hone  owned  he  had  nerer  nad  Uk 
New  leatament  wUh  attention.  Bere^  thru,  wa»  a  nan  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  Intvin 
bilo  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had  eontlnuaUy  turned  hia  mind  the  other  way.  It  waa  not  to  be  ex- 
lieded  the  prospect  of  death  would  alter  his  way  of  thinking,  unless  Ood  should  aend  an  an«cl  to  act 
Btm  rifbt.  Re  had  a  Tanlty  in  being  thought  eawy.*'  Croker*s  Boswell,  tvo,  p.  •4S.  lee  atoe^  r»> 
ujkrk%  npon  Hnmc'.  dciia.  «t  pp  n«,  m,  and  I. '4  of  the  unic  book. 
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He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short 
of  the  notions  which  he  has  entertained ;  and  his  afiections  being 
thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished.  .The 
gayety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into  a 
solid  friendship ;  and  the  ardors  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an 
elegant  passion. 

ON    SIMPLICITY    AND    REFINEMENT. 

It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely  incompati- 
ble. When  the  afiections  are  moved,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
imamnation.  The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is  im- 
possible  that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more 
any  one  predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert 
their  vigor.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  is  re- 
quired m  all  compositions  where  men,  and  actions,  and  passions 
are  painted,  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations. 
And,  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and 
beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which  we  read 
the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart,  have 
the  recommendation  of  simplicity,  and  have  nothing  surprising  in 
the  thought  when  divested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  har- 
mony of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first ;  but  the 
mind  anticipates  the  t&ought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no 
longer  affected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  whole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating 
to  myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in 
Catullus,  has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of 
him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Pamell,  after 
the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh  as  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with 
books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and 
of  dress  is  more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  aflfections. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing;  and  whose  purity  and  nature 
make  a  durable  though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

ON   THE    MIDDLE    STATION   OF    LIFE. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discover  itself  with- 
out my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meeting  another,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  united  in  strictest  amity,  with  noisy  bauffhtineas 
and  disdain  thus  bespoke  him : — **  What,  brother  *  Atiif  In  the 
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same  state!  Still  low  and  creeping!  Are  jou  not  ashamed 
when  you  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  hke  condition  with 
you,  am  now  become  a  great  river,  and  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
rival  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  oob- 
tinue  which  have  favored  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours?** 
•*  Very  true,"  replies  the  humble  rivulet,  **  you  are  now,  indeed, 
swollen  to  a  great  size ;  but  methinks  you  are  become  withal  some* 
what  turbulent  and  muddy.  I  am  contented  with  my  low  condi- 
tion and  my  purity." 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take  occasioa 
from  it  to  compare  the  different  st&tions  of  life,  and  to  persuade 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed  in  the  middle  station  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it,  as  the  most  ehgible  of  all  others.  These  form  the 
most  numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of 
philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought  princi- 
pally to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  are  too  much  immersed 
m  pleasure,  and  the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason*  The 
middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure, 
consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap  a  new  enjoyment,  from  com- 
paring his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or  below  him. 

Agur*s  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — ^**  Two  things  have  I  re- 
quired of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die :  Remove  far  from 
me  vanity  and  b'es ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  sleal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  Ood  in  vain."  The  middle  station  is  here  justly  recom- 
mended, as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue ;  and  I  may 
also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  exercise  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  quality  which  we 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of.  Those  who  are  placed  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any  other 
virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation.  Industry,  and  in- 
tecjity.  Those  who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have 
full  employment  for  their  generosity,  humanity,  afiability,  and 
charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  he  can 
exert  the  former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter 
towards  his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the  human  soul 
IS  susceptible  of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  be  called  up  to  action ; 
and  a  man  may,  afler  this  manner,  be  much  more  certain  of  his 
progress  m  virtue,  than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant  and 
without  employment. 

But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to  lie  among 
equals ;  and  is,  for  that  reason,  chiefly  calculated  for  the  middle 
station  of  life.    This  virtue  is  friendship.    I  believe  moat  men  of 
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ffeneroiM  tempers  «re  apt  to  envy  the  great,  when  they  consider 
toe  large  opportunities  such  persons  have  of  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  acquiring  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
men  of  merit.  They  make  no  advances  in  vain,  and  are  not 
ohliged  to  associate  with  those  whom  they  have  little  kindness 
for, like  people  of  inferior  stations,  who  are  suhject  to  have  theii 
proffers  of  friendship  rejected  even  where  they  would  he  most 
fond  of  placing  their  afiections.  But  though  the  great  have  more 
facility  in  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  he  so  certain  of 
the  sincerity  of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  since  the  favors  they 
hestow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of  good-will  and  kind- 
ness.  It  has  heen  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  we  attach  our- 
selves more  hy  the  services  we  perform  than  hy  those  we  receive, 
and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  hy  ohiiging  them 
loo  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in  the  middle  way,  and 
to  have  my  commerce  with  my  friend  varied  hoth  hy  ohli^tions 
given  and  received.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  he  willing  that  all 
the  ohligations  should  lie  on  my  side,  and  should  he  afraid  that,  if 
they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have  too  much  pride  to  be 
entirely  easy  under  them,  or  have  a  perfect  complacency  in  my 
company. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.     1708—1778. 

Or  the  eventTol  life  of  this  illustrious  statesman,  it  would  be  impoesiUe  here 
to  give  any  adequate  view.  From  the  time  that  he  delivered  his  maiden 
speech  in  parliament,  on  the  29th  of  April,  173(t,  to  the  daj  when  he  fell 
•enseless  in  the  House  of  Lord^  April  7,  1778,  while,  in  his  own  fervid 
eloquence,  he  was  addressing  that  body  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  his  whole 
life  is  inseparabl]f^ connected  with  every  great  event  in  his  country's  history. 
No  single  individual  for  forty  years  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so  few  of  his  writings,  and  that 
no  correct  reports  of  his  speeches  in  parliament  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
art  of  reporting  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  so  familiar  to  us,  of  this  day,  was 
then  not  known.  But  from  Uie  encomiums  which  his  speeches  received  from 
his  contemporaries,  without  distinction  of  party,  they  must  have  been  of  the 
highest  order  of  eloquence.  Americans  may  well  remember  him  with  giati 
tude,  lor  they  had  no  abler  defender  of  their  rights  in  revolutionary  times,  op 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  With  that  <*  abominable  sentiment.'*  cum  couirrmi 
BiesiT  oa  waoNe,  this  great  man  had  no  sympathy;  &x  he  never  hesitated  M 
rebuke,  in  the  severest  terms,  his  own  country,  when  he  saw  she  was  in  the 
way  of  wrong-doing. 

The  most  interesting  relic  that  we  have  of  this  greatest  of  statesmen,  is  his 
••Letters  to  his  Nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford,)  then  at 
Cambrtdge.**  No  volume  of  equal  size  contains  more  valuable  instructions 
ibr  a  young  student  than  these  letters.  They  exhibit  <*  a  great  orator,  states, 
man,  and  patriot,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  private  society 
Not,  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing  by  a  vigorous  ana  ccmmapding 
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•loqueiKse,  those  counsels  to  which  bis  country  owed  her  pre-emineBoe  aid 
glory  i  but  implanting,  with  parental  kindness  into  the  mind  of  an  ingenuoi 
youtii,  seeds  of  wisdom  and  yirtue,  which  ripened  into  full  mmturitjr  in  the 
character  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  him  to  the  acquisition  of 
Knowledge,  as  the  best  instrument  of  action ;  teaching  him,  by  the  cultiTatioa 
of  his  reason,  to  strengthen  and  establish  in  his  heart  those  principles  of  moral 
recdtude  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  exhortiog  him  to  legu* 
late  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  inflneiioe  of  giatitode 
and  obedience  to  God,  as  the  only  sure  groundwork  of  every  human  duty." 

**  What  parent,  anxious  for  the  character  and  success  of  a  son,  would  not, 
In  all  that  related  to  his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  sach 
a  man  ?  What  youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  excellence, 
and  looking  fbr  the  gratification  of  that  desire,  in  the  pursuits  of  honorable 
ambition,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  useful  life,  would 
not  embiaoe  with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  such  a  snigeet  is 
tibe  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham?  They  are  here  before  him:  not  delivered 
with  the  authority  of  a  preceptor,  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  mJBoctkm 
of  a  firiend  towards  a  disposition  and  character  well  entitled  to  such  regard."' 

STUDY  OF   THX   CLASSICS   RBCOMMSNDKD. 

Bath,  October  12,  1751. 
Mt  Dxab  Nxfhbw: 

As  I  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  yoar  letter 
reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  coo- 
eiderable  circuit  to  find  me.  I  should  have  otherwise,  my  deai 
child,  returned  you  thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  hare 
given  me,  long  before  now.  The  very  good  account  you  give  me 
of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very  good  Latin,  for  yoai 
time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your  future 
improvements :  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not 
make  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar ; 
and  have  the  pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  aeveral 
advantages  hereafter,  in  the  future  course  of  your  life,  that  yoa 
can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emulation  and  noble  labors  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement  that  is  to  make  you 
superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  have 
begun  Homer^s  Iliad  ;  and  have  made  so  great  a  process  in  Vir- 
gil. I  hope  vou  taste  and  love  those  authors  particularly.  You 
cannot  read  them  too  much :  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest 
poets,  but  they  contain  the  finest  lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe : 
lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness,  love  of  truth,  com- 
mand of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  in  one 
word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew, 
and  drink  as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs :  the  pleasure 
of  the  draught  is  equal  at  least  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it 
to  the  heart  and  morals. 

'— —  -  —  .. _  _  

I  l4»rd  OrcnvUlr*a  Pivteoe  to  Uie  Letters,    tmd  also,  Aev.  Pnnck  Thackeray**  *•  Ui^tarj  qf  Iks 
at.  Hon  WUItaot  nu,"  t  vola.  4to. 
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I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  heai  from  you^  and  to  know  what 
authors  give  you  most  pleasure.  I  desire  my  service  to  Mr. 
Leech :  pray  tell  him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  your  studies. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  afiectioo, 
My  dear  child. 

Your  loving  uncle. 

GENERAL   ADVICE   TO  THE   YOUTHFUL   STUDENT. 

Bath,  Jamtan/  14,  1754. 
Mr  Bbab  Nkfhbw  : 

You  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter  from  me 
before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  writ 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt, 
which  she  transmitted  to  me  here.  If  any  thing,  my  dear  boy, 
ooold  have  happened  to  raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to 
endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the  amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for 
the  scene  of  vice  and  folly,  (and  of  real  misery  and  perdition,  un- 
der the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit,)  which  has  opened  to 
you  at  your  college,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit,  with  which  you  resisted 
and  repulsed  the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank 
Grod,  infinitely  too  firm  and  noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  en- 
lightened, to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  such  contemptible 
and  wretched  corruptions.  You  charm  nie  with  the  description 
of  Mr.  Wbeler,*  and  while  you  say  you  could  adore  him,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of  virtue,  which  speaks  in 
all  you  feel,  say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  this  be  your 
rule.  Cultivate  the  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wheler  which  you 
have  so  fortunately  begun  :  and,  in  general,  be  sure  to  associate 
with  men  much  older  than  yourself:  scholars  whenever  you  can: 
bat  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As  their  age 
and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle 
them  to  all  deference,  and  submission  of  your  own  lights  to  thein, 
you  will  particularly  practise  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleas* 
]og  in  conversation,  as  well  as  for  drawing  instruction  and  im- 

I)rovement  from  the  company  of  one's  superiors  in  age  and  know- 
edge,  namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer,  and 
to  answer  with  modesty :  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparinclv 
and  with  proper  diflSdence ;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  farther 
information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apo- 
lo^es  for  the  trouble  you  give :  or  if  obliged  to  difller,  to  do  it 
with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unprejudiced  desire  to  find  and 

1  TlMS  Rrv.  John  Wbeler,  prebcniary  of  We«tinlii«ter.  The  rrtend«hlp  fbrmed  bKween  this  fentl^ 
BMUt  and  Lord  Ouutfllbrd  at  ho  •nrly  n  period  of  their  Uvea,  waa  fl»nnd«t  In  mutual  »«teeoi,  an.1  90ii< 
UiMMd  aniuterrupted  tlU  Ltitl  CamelfkuM**  dMtb. 
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ascertain  troth,  with  an  entire  indifference  to  the  side  on  whkh 
that  truth  is  to  be  found.  There  is  Jikewise  &  particular  attentioa 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners ;  such  as,  begging  par- 
don, begging  leave  to  doubt,  and  suchlike  phrases.  PythagOFBS 
enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute  silence  for  a  loner  noyitiate.  I 
am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturnity :  but  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction ;  which  is  to 
'dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to 
collect  materials,  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper 
lights  and  well-examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming, 
prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight,  crude  notions 
of  things ;  and  thereby  exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of 
the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted  either 
with  necessaries,  or  any  ornaments  for  their  reception  and  enter> 
tainment.  And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such 
temerity  and  presumption,  but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to 
ensue,  that  is,  the  embracing  errors  for  troths,  prejudices  for  prin- 
ciples ;  and  when  that  is  once  done,  (no  matter  how  vainly  and 
weakly,)  the  adhering  perhaps  to  false  and  dangerous  notions, 
only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for  life, 
the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  servile 
prejudices,  vainly  taken  up  and  obstinately  retained.  This  will 
never  be  your  danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  ofier  these 
reflections  to  your  thoughts.  As  to  your  manner  of  behaving 
towards  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  you  describe,  let  it  be 
manly  and  easy  ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility ;  retort  their 
raillery  with  raillery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding:  if 
they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  in  returo  their  neglect  of  them  ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly, 
that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can,  not  to  follow 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  exter- 
nal behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  youi 
inward  estimation  of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt. 
I  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to  ofler  to  you,  which 
most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good 
and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn ;  1  mean 
the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  troe  sentiments  of  religion.  If 
you  are  not  right  towards  God,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man : 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the 
test.  Is  gratitude  in  the  number  of  a  man's  virtues?  If  it  be,  the 
highest  benefactor  demands  the  warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  k)ve, 
and  praise :  Ingratum  qui  dixerit,  omnia  dixit. ^  If  a  man  wants 
this  virtue  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and  quicken 
It,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  towards  his  fellow-creaturcs« 

I  He  wbo  prononnccs  one  mgralitel,  kM  mM  uwttfiUnm- 
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whoee  utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared  to  those  he  daily  leceives 
at  the  hands  of  his  never-failing  Almighty  Friend.  ^'Kemember 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youm,"  is  big  with  the  deepest 
wisdom:  The  fear  of  the  Liord  is  the  beginning  oi  wisdom; 
and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  understanding.  This  is  etemall} 
true,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not : 
nay,  I  must  add  of  this  rehgious  wisdom,  *•  Her  ways  are  ways  oi 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace,"  whatever  your  young 
gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of  a  tainted  health  and  battered  con- 
stitution. HM  &st  therefore  by  this  sheet-anchor  of  happiness. 
Religion ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most  danger— 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion.  Remem* 
ber  the  essence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  oftence  towards  Gk)d 
and  man;  not  subtle  speculative  opinions,  but  an  active  vital 
principle  €(  fiuth. 

GfO  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  dispositions  you  have 
towards  all  that  is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  world !  I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell 
you  how  tenderly 

I  am  yours. 


OUR  OWN   REASON   AND   OTHSRs'   BXPRRIBNCR,   TO   BB   USBD. 

Bath,  February  3,  1754. 

Nothing  can,  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sin* 
cere  and  afiectionate  endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  You  much 
overrate  the  obligation,  whatever  it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those 
who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before  them,  for  their  friendly 
advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and  evils,  which 
they  themselves  may  have  run  upon,  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  towards  per- 
fection, those  advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which 
they  may  have  totally  missed,  or  stopped  short  in  the  generous 
pursuit.  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  beginning 
to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of  com- 
mon humanity  to  all ;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love, 
and  whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the 
very  soil  proper  for  all  the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues 
to  take  root,  and  bear  their  heavenly  fruit;  inward,  conscious 
peace,  fame  among  men,  public  love,  temporal,  and  eternal  hap- 
piness ;  to  withhold  it,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance,  would  deserve 
the  worst  of  names.  I  am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young  friend, 
that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  anv 
yoke  of  authority  upon  your  understanding  and  conviction.     J 
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wish  to  warn,  admonish,  instruct,  enlighten,  and  conyinoe  your 
reason ;  and  so  determine  your  judgment  to  right  things,  when 
you  shall  be  made  to  see  that  they  are  right ;  not  to  overbear,  and 
impel  you  to  adopt  any  thing  before  you  perceive  it  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.  I  hear  with  great  pleasure,  that 
Locke  lay  before  you,  when  you  writ  last  to  me ;  and  I  like  the 
observation  that  you  make  from  him,  that  we  must  use  our  own 
reason,  not  that  of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  by  ourselves, 
and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  contented  conscience.  This 
precept  is  truly  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  rational  natures.  But 
here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  offer  one  distinction  to  you,  and  it  is 
of  mucn  moment ;  it  is  this :  Mr.  Locke's  precept  is  applicable 
only  to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  religious  obligations,  and 
which,  as  such,  our  ow^n  consciences  alone  can  judge  and  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.  Matters  of  mere  expediency,  that  afl^t  neither 
honor,  moraUty,  or  religion,  were  not  in  that  great  and  wise  man's 
view  :  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes,  proprieties, 
decorums,  and  all  those  numberless  ornamental  little  acquire- 
ments, and  genteel  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a  proper, 
graceful,  amiable,  and  noble  behavior.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  I 
am  sure,  your  own  reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will 
at  once  tell  you,  that  you  must,  at  first,  make  use  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others  :  in  efiect,  see  with  their  eyes,  or  not  be  able  to  see 
at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  exterior 
manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  prudential 
considerations,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  a  mind  as  right 
as  yours,  must  necessarily  be  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever 
so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra  incognita^  As  you  would  not  there- 
fore attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or  Persia  but  from  those  who 
have  travelled  those  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of 
whose  relations  you  can  trust ;  so  will  you,  as  little,  I  trust,  pre- 
maturely form  notions  of  your  own,  concerning  that  usage  of  the 
world  (as  it  is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and 
which  must  be  long  studied  and  practised,  before  it  can  be  tolera- 
bly well  known.  I  can  repeat  nothing  to  you  of  so  infinite  conse- 
quence to  your  future  welfare,  as  to  conjure  you  not  to  be  hasty 
in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions :  guard  your  honest  and  ingenu- 
ous mind  against  this  main  danger  of  youth.  With  regard  to  all 
things  that  appear  not  to  your  reason,  after  due  examination,  evi- 
dent duties  of  honor,  morality,  or  religion,  (and  in  all  such  as  do, 
let  your  conscience  and  reason  determine  your  notions  and  con- 
duct,) in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be  slow  to  form  opinions,  keep 
your  mind  in  a  candid  state  of  suspense,  and  open  to  full  convic- 
tion when  you  shall  procure  it,  using  in  the  mean  time  the  expe- 

I  An  OBJoMtra  ImO. 
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oe  of  a  friend  you  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  whose  advice  yoa 
try  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when  move 
9  shall  have  given  it  to  you.  I  have  been  longer  upon  this 
1,  than  I  hope  there  was  any  occasion  for :  but  the  great  im- 
&nce  of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes  fof  your  welfiire» 
re,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  it  from  me. 

My  dear  Nephew, 

Ever  affectionately, 

Yours. 


SIR  WILUAM  BLACKSTONE.    1723—1780. 

ut  eminent  civilian  was  bom  in  London,  in  July,  1723.  His  fitther 
c-roercer,  and  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  in  the  honorable  puxsoits  of 
I,  was  sufficient  to  enable  hun  to  afibrd  his  son  every  advantage  of  edu- 
n  and  scholarship.  On  leaving  the  University  of  Oxford,  having  teleotad 
aw  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  on  which  ocoasion 
note  the  sprightly  and  beautiful  lines  entitled  «  The  Lawyer's  Fkuewell 
s  Muse."  In  due  time  he  ivas  called  to  the  bar,  but  after  seven  yean  of 
mt  and  vain  expectance,  meeting  with  but  little  suooess,  he  returned  to 
rd,  with  the  intention  of  living  on  his  fellowship.  Having,  howeveiy 
.ned  an  appointment  to  the  law  professorship  in  the  university,  he  so  di»> 
lished  himself  by  the  lectures  he  delivered,  that  he  resumed  the  praotSca 
is  profession  with  a  success  proportioned  to  his  great  abilities  and  leam- 
In  1765  he  published  his  celebrated  *•  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
and,"  than  which  few  books  have  exerted  a  wider  influence,  it  being  one 
le  first  works  read  by  every  student  of  the  law,  and  the  one  to  whioh, 
aps,  he  makes  the  most  fVequcnt  reference  through  the  whole  course  of 
professional  life.  In  1770,  Blackstone  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
t  of  Common  Pleas,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1780. 

THB   lawyer's  FARBWSLL  TO  HIS  «78B. 

As  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land, 
In  foreign  climes  condenm'd  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way, 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  neighboring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 
Then,  melting  at  the  well-known  view. 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu ; 
So  I,  thus  doom'd  from  thee  to  poirt. 
Gay  Queen  of  Fancy  and  of  Art, 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind, 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage^ 


t 
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How  blithesome  were  we  wont  to  rove 

By  verdant  hill  or  ahady  grove, 

Where  fervent  bees,  with  hiunming  voice. 

Around  the  honey 'd  oak  regoice, 

And  aged  elms  with  awfiil  bend 

In  long  cathedral  walks  extend  1 

Lull'd  l^  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 

Cheer'd  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods, 

How  blessed  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free 

In  sweet  society  with  thee  I 

Then  all  was  joyous,  ail  was  young, 

And  years  unheeded  rolled  along : 

But  now  the  pleasinl^  dream  is  o'er. 

Those  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more ; 

Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you,— 

Farewell ! — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 

Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law, 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities,  draw : 
Ther6  selfish  faction  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air. 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare ; 
Loose  revelry  and  riot  bold 
In  fKghted  streets  their  orgies  hold ; 
Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drown'd. 
Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  fbr  peace,  no  room  for  yon. 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu  1 

Shakspeare  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son. 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
Pope's  heaven-strung  Ijrre,  nor  Waller's  ease, 
Nor  Milton's  mighty  self^  must  please : 
Instead  of  thee,  a  formal  band 
In  furs  and  coifs  aiOiind  me  stand ; 
With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry, 
That  grate  the  soul  ol  harmony : 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore ; 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 

There,  in  a  winding  close  retreat, 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  ftom  vulgar  sight  retired. 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  more  admired. 

O  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid ! 
There  humbly  mark,  with  reverend  awe, 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law ; 
Unibld  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
Th'  united  boast  of  many  an  age ; 
Where  mix*d,  yet  uniform,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 
Clear,  deep^  aod  regularly  truei 
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And  other  doctrines  thencse  imbibe 
Than  lark  within  the  sordid  scribe; 
Obeerre  how  parts  with  parts  nmta 
In  one  harmonions  rule  of  right; 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  Tarious  laws  to  one  great  end: 
While  mighty  Alfred's  pieidng  sool 
Pervades  and  regulates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  bosiness,  welcome  strife 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life, 
The  visage  wan,  the  purblind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night, 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  Hall^— 
For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all  1 
Tlras  though  my  noon  of 'life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  setthig  sun,  at  last, 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell. 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell ! 
There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  Uiss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear; 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear ; 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end. 
Thus  to  Uie  grave  in  i>eace  deso^id. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.     170»— 1784. 

kXUWL  JoBirsoir,  the  Corypheus  of  English  Literature  of  the  eighteenth 
taiy,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,*  in  Staffordshire,  September  7,  1709,  and  was 
oated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  gave  early  proof  of  a  vigorous 
eratanding  and  of  a  great  fondness  for  knowledge ;  but  poverty  compelled 
.  to  leave  the  university,  after  being  there  three  yean,  without  taking  a 
rae,  and  he  returned  to  litchfleld  in  the  antomn  of  1731,  destitute,  and 
illy  undetermined  what  plan  of  life  to  pursue.  His  fitther,  who  had  been 
lokseller,  and  who  had  become  insolvent,  died  in  December,  and  in  the 
r  following,  Johnson  accepted  the  situation  of  usher  of  the  grammar-school 
tfarke^Boeworth,  in  Leicestershire.  For  diis  situation,  however,  he  soon 
himself  utterly  unqualified  by  means  of  his  natural  disposition.  Though 
scholarship  was  ample,  he  wanted  that  patience  to  bear  with  dulness  and 
fwardness,  those  kind  and  urbane  manners  to  win  love  and  respect,  that 
in  controlling  and  governing  youth,  and  that  happy  manner  of  illustrating 
ioulties  and  imparting  knowledge,  which  are  as  essential  as  high  literary 
inments  to  form  tde  perfect  schoolmaster.  No  wonder,  therefbre,  that  he 
tsed  the  higli  vocation  in  disgust  His  scholars,  doubtless,  were  quite  ai 
1  to  get  rid  of  him  as  he  was  of  them.    Nim  omntt  ommUfm. 


1  Hence  be  has  been  InquenUy  tennei  **The  B^»  o' 


\ 
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Tha  next  jear  he  obtained  tempomy  employment  from  a  bookiePet  it 
Birmingham,  and  soon  after,  entered  into  an  engagemem  with  Mr.  Gave,  tbe 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  write  fiur  that  perkxlicaL     This,  how* 
ever,  was  not  sufficient  to  support  him,  hot  Cupid  happily  came  to  his  assist* 
ance ;  for  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  of  little  mora  thsn 
double  her  lover's  age,  and  possessed  of  eight  handled  pounds.    Tliey  were 
married  on  the  9th  of  July,  1736,  and  soon  after,  Johnson  took  a  large  house 
near  Litchfield,  and  open^  an  academy  for  classical  education.     But  the  plan 
fiiiled,  and  he  went  to  London,  and  engaged  himself  as  a  regular  contzibaicir 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.    Here  he  shortly  produced  bis  admirable  poem 
entitled  **  London,"  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Jtivenal.     For  it,  he  re- 
ceived from  Dodsley  ten  guineas ;  it  immediately  attracted  great  attentioo,  and 
Pope,  as  soon  as  he  read  it,  said,  «  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  loog 
concealed."    His  tragedy  of  **  Irene,"  produced  about  the  same  time,  was,  u 
regards  stage  success,  a  total  fidlure,  though,  like  the  Calo  of  Addison,  it  is 
ftill  of  noble  sentiments^    His  pen  was  at  this  time  contimiaUy  empkijed  in 
writing  pamphlets,  prefaces,  epitaphs,  essays,  and  biognphical  memoin  ix 
the  magazine ;  but  the  compensation  he  received  waa  small,  very  small ;  and 
it  is  distressing  to  reflect  that,  at  this  perio#,  the  poverty  of  this  most  distin- 
guished scholar  was  so  great,  that  he  was  knetimes  obliged  to  pass  this  day 
without  food. 

Jn  1744  he  published  the  ((Life  of  Richard  Savage,**  cme  of  the  best  wxil- 
ten  and  most  instructive  pieces  of  biography  extant,  and  which  was  at  once 
the  theme  of  general  admiration,  i  In  1747  he  issued  his  plan  for  his  'Eng* 
lish  Dictionary,"  addressed,  in  an  admirably  MTitten  pamphlet,  to  the  Earl  of 
(^esterfield,  who,  however,  concerned  himself  very  tittl^  about  its  success. 
The  time  he  could  spare  ftom  this  Herculean  labor,  he  gave  to  various  lits* 
tary  subjects.  In  1749  appeared  bis  •«  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  an  admi- 
lable  poem,  in  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal;  and  in  the  next  year 
he  commenced  his  periodical  paper  *<The  Rambler,"  which  deservedly  raJsed 
die  reputation  of  the  author  still  higher,  and  which,  from  the  peculiar  strength 
of  its  style,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  Engloh  Prose  Literature.*  In 
1755,  appeared  die  great  work  which  has  made  his  name  known  wnerever 
the  English  language  is  spoken— -bis  long-promised  «  Dictionary.**  Eignt  k»g 
years  was  he  in  bringing  it  to  a  completion ;  and  considering  the  little  aid  he 
could  receive  from  previous  lexicographers,  it  was  a  gigantic  undertaking ; 
and  most  successfully  and  nobly  did  he  accomplish  it*    But  jnst  befbre  it  was 


1  Oiw  of  tlw  beat  yroofli  of  Htm  •ttmotlw  power  wm  gtfva  by  8v  lotliwi  Bajrmadc^  «Ih»  t 
on  hia  rctnni  firom  Italy,  he  net  wtth  tt  in  DeTonshlrei  knowtnf  naCUng  of  lla  anCtar,  airf 
read  a  while  he  wms  standlns  wtth  his  mw  leaning  against  a  chlmney-iileea.    It  salaad  hie 
so  strongly,  that,  not  being  able  to  Uy  down  the  book  till  he  had  flnlshad  It,  when  be  ***TrT*^  to 
novel,  he  fband  his  arm  totally  benumbed. 

•  •«The  Bamhier,'*  was  commenced  on  the  teth  of  March,  17M.  and  eonttaned  erery  Tncaday  and 
Satnvday  to  llarah  14,  ITSS.    Of  the  energy  and  tetotty  of  reeoaree  wtth  wUbh  thls< 
doated,  there  oan  be  no  greater  imwr  thaathat  during  the  whole  tlme^  thoegh  aflkted  wtth 
and  harassed  wtth  the  toils  oC  lexicography,  he  wrote  the  whole  hlmseH  wtth  the 
or  are  numbers. 

*  The  French  Academy  of  roarr  members  were  an  engaged  upon  their  linaatm 
after  as,  mm  not  equal  to  Johnson's  single-handed  labor.    This  gare  rtee  to  the  ttdlowlng 
Uncs  fJTom  Oaniek  :— 

IWk  of  war  wtth  a  Brftoa,  heHl  boldly  adTanee^ 

That  one  XngMsh  soldier  wffl  beat  ten  of  Vranee; 

Would  we  alter  the  boast  ftom  the  swnd  to  tbe  pen, 
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publislied,  Lord  Chesteifleld  endeaTored  to  influenM  Johnion  to  dedioata  it 
W  himself^  and  for  this  purpose  he  wrote  two  numbers,  in  a  periodksal  papet, 
*^  The  World,"  highly  complimentary  of  Johnson's  learning  and  laboiB.  John* 
•on  was  of  coarse  highly  indignant,^  and  addressed  to  him  the  IbUowing  let- 
ter, which,  lor  the  polish  of  its  style,  the  elegance  of  its  language,  the  keennett 
of  its  sarcasm,  its  manly  disdain,  and  the  condensed  Tigor  of  its  tlioiight,  is^ 
perhaps,  unequalled  in  English  literature. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  THE  EARL  OF  CHE8TBSFIBy>. 

Mt  Lobd  : 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  The  World* 
that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the. 
puUiCt  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished, 
IB  an  honor,  which,  bein?  very  little  accustomed  to  ftvors  irom  the 
mat,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

When  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  en- 
chantment  of.  your  address ;  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I 
might  boast  myself  Ze  vainqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre^*^^ 
that  I  miffht  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con- 
tending; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  sufier  me  to  continue  it.  When 
I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all 
the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  pos- 
sess. I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to 
have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  yoaT 
outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  frcxn  your  door ;  during  which 
€me  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  ci 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the 
verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  Such  treatment  I  did  not 
expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

IB  Uw  deep  nlno  of  sdenoe,  thon^h  Frenchmoa  umf  toO, 
GUI  UMlr  itretitth  be  ootupared  to  Loeke,  Newtoo,  and  Boytel 
Let  tbem  laUy  Uiclr  beroes,  eend  IbrUi  all  Uwlr  po van* 
Tbflir  Tcreemen  and  proae-men ;  Umui  match  them  wttli  onrex 
Flnt  Sbakiipeare  and  MUtoii,  Uke  god^jn  the  flgb^ 
Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  eplo  to  fllghti 
In  Mtlres,  epUdle*,  and  odes  would  they  oope, 
Their  nomberi  retreat  befbre  Dryden  and  Pope ; 
▲ad  JoHvsov,  well  arm'd  like  a  hero  of  yore^ 
Bas  beat  roarr  French,  and  will  beat  forty  moral** 

lln  his  anger  he  eirlalmfd  to  hto  fk-lend  Oarrick,  **I  hava  lalkd  a  tons  and  patnAd  Tsyapa 
yaondthe  world  of  the  BnslishlaDsuaga;  and  doc»  be  now  aand  oat  two  cock  boats  ta  tow  aaa  iMa 
hirborf* 

t  TiM  eoDqneror  of  the  conqacrac  of  the  wotU. 
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The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  LfOTe»  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a 
roan  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
the  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind  ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifierent,  and  can-. 
not  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to 
be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to 
a  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  i 
should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been 
long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  bouted 
myself  with  so  much  exultation. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble. 

Most  obedient  senrantt 

Samubl  Johhson.* 

In  &e  few  years  succeeding  the  publication  of  his  «  Dictionaiy,"  he  em- 
plo3red  himself  in  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  gave  to  the  world  another 
periodical  paper  entitled  ^^The  Idler."  In  the  former,  when  it  appeared  in 
1765,  the  public  were  very  much  disappointed;  for  though  the  prefiKse  was 
written  in  a  style  unsurpassed  for  its  beauty  and  strength,  and  showed  that 
he  well  knew  die  duties  and  requirements  of  a  commentator  upon  the  great 
dramatic  poet,  his  annotations  showed  that  he  had  not  that  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  writers  of  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and  antecedent  thereto^  which 
is  requisite  properly  to  elucidate  the  bard.  In  1759  he  appeared  in  a  new 
character,  that  of  a  Novelist,  in  the  publication  of  his  «  Rasselas,"  which  was 
written  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral  In  1762  he  was  re- 
lieved from  pecuniary  anxiety  by  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  granted  to  him 
in  consideration  of  the  happy  influence  of  his  writings ;  for  Lord  Bote  ex- 
pressly told  him,  on  his  accepting  the  bounty,  diat  it  was  given  him  not  for 
any  thing  he  was  to  do,  bu .  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  next  year,  1763,  he  was  introduced  to  his  biographer,  James  Bos 
Weil,  and  we  have,  from  diis  date,  a  fuller  account  of  him,  perhaps,  than  was 
uver  wri^en  of  any  other  individual  *    From  this  time  we  are  made  as  fii> 


1  Ttere  la  pralty  good  erUenoe  that  Johnaon,  after  the  flnt  eboIIttioB  of  temper  had  aabilded.  Ml 
that  be  bad  been  mveaeonably  Ytotent  In  addresabif  thia  letter  to  CheaterSald ;  and  Uwt  Ma  kvdaMr 
waa  not  to  blaine  ter  not  aooner  notldnf  Johnaon'a  great  work.  Indeed  the  **  BOtkc^**  Ibr  aay  aacfld 
pnrpoae,  oooM  not  have  been  earlier.  Conanlt-Crokei'a  ^new  and  revlaed"  edltkni  of  Boewairii 
Johnaon,  i  vol.  iro.,  pp.  M,  S^— a  moat  admirable  book,  and  one  which  probably  contaSaa  am«  la- 
tcre»tinff  and  valnable  ttterarr  Information  than  any  other  ▼olunc  of  eqmil  alae  In  the  huafaage. 

«  **The  moat  tilmnphant  racord  of  the  ouenta  and  cbaraoter  of  Johnaon  la  to  be  fbwid  la  BoawdPa 
Iffc  of  him.    The  nan  waa  anpertor  to  the  author.    When  he  threw  aalde  hla  pen,  wMch  he  \ 
Be  an  encurobranoe,  he  became  not  only  learned  and  thonghtftd,  bat  acute,  witty,  hamorooa, 
honeat;  hearty  and  determined,  'the  king  of  good  Mlowa  and  wale  of  old  men.*  IteR  maMiway 
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miliar,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  writing  to  make  us,  with  the  character,  the 
habits,  and  the  appearance  of  Johnson,  and  the  persons  and  things  with  which 
be  is  connected.  ^  Every  tiling  about  him,"  says  an  able  critic,'  <*  his  coat,  his 
wig,  his  figure,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which 
too  clearly  marked  the  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  lor 
flsh  sauce,  and  veal  pie  with  plums,  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea,  his 
trx;k  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring 
up  scraps  of  orange  peel,  his  morning  sliunbers,  his  midnight  disputations,  his 
oontortkms,  his  mutterings,  his  gruntings,  his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute,  and 
ready  eloquence;  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence,  hi^  insolence,  his, fits  of 
tempestuous  rage,  his  queer  inmates— old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, the  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank — all  are  as  ibmiliar  to  us  as  the 
ol]gects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded.** 

In  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  fioswell,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  published  an  interesting  and  instructive 
■ooonnt  In  it  he  pronounces  decidedly  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems 
oalled  "Ossian's."  The  last  of  his  literary  labors  was  his  « Lives  of  the 
Poets,*'  which  were  completed  in  1781.'  Though  it  is  a  work  that,  on  the 
whole,  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  English  hkh 
graphy,  it  must  be  read  with  great  caution ;  for  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  are 
too  often  biased  by  his  strong  political,  religious,  and  6ven  personal  antip»> 
thies,  as  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  gross  ii^justice  he  has  done  to  the  two  grea^ 
est  poets  of  the  series — ^Milton'  and  Gray.  *«  His  indiscriminate  hatred  of 
Whig  principles;  his  detestation  of  blank  verse ;  his  dislike  of  pastoral,  lyric, 
and  descriptive  poetry;  his  total  want  of  endiusiasm;  and  his  perpetual 
effi>ns  to  veil  the  splendor  of  genius,  are  frequently  lost  in  the  admiration 
which  the  blaze  and  vigor  of  his  intellectual  powers  so  strongly  excite.  This 
is,  in  fiust,  the  work  in  which  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  Johnson  are 
placed  before  the  reader  with  their  full  prominence;  in  which  the  lovers  of 
philology  and  biography,  the  friends  of  moral  and  ethic  wisdom,  will  find 


rapttrtSM,  yrotooAd  mnarka,  and  keen  InTecUTea  to  be  Ibaiul  in  Boaweirs  *tnrtiatorj  of  all 
te  Mdd,'  M  are  reoorded  of  any  celebrated  nuui.  Tbe  life  «nd  dnunatle  pinj  of  hte  oonvemdoa 
tam  a  eootnst  to  bis  wrUten  works.  HJ«  natnnl  powers  and  qndlscui— d  opinions  wore  ooUed 
o«A  in  eonrlTlal  interooorsoi.  In  public,  be  practised  wttb  Uie  fbOs :  in  prtvalOb  he  unsbeatbed  tha 
swofd  Of  eotttroversy,  and  It  was  'the  Ebro's  temper.'  Tbe  eagomess  of  opposition  roused  Mm 
from  Ma  nataral  slugslsbness  and  aeqnired  tlmUltjr;  be  returned  blow  Ibr  blow;  and  wbetber  tba 
trial  were  of  afiument  or  wit,  none  of  bis  rivals  ooukl  boast  mneh  of  tbe  encounter.  Burke  seeaM 
to  hSTB  bean  tbe  only  person  wbo  bad  a  chance  with  him;  and  It  is  tbe  nnpardonabl*  sin  of  Boa- 
waBfo  work,  Chat  he  has  pvpoeely  omitted  their  combats  of  strength  and  sklO.  Gokismltb  asked, 
*  Does  he  wind  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent,  as  Burke  does  f  And  when  exhausted  wUh  slefcnessb 
ha  MBMaif  said,  'If  that  feOow  Burke  were  here  now,  he  would  kill  me.' "— ButfH't  Eit§m 


I  Bead— Che  article  In  the  Ud  vol.  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Berlew.or  In  Macaulay's  Mlscenanles,  voL  H. 
p.  II :  also  an  article^  **  Johnson  and  bis  Biographers,"  In  tbe  4eth  toL  of  the  Onarterly :  also,  par 
UoQlarly,  the  new  edition  of  Crokei's  BosweH,  In  one  large  octavo— an  inyaluable  work ;  Murphy's 
LUbi  in  the  Prefeoe  to  his  Works ;  a  **  Memoir'*  by  Sir  Walter  Soott,  in  the  third  Yoluma  of  his  Prose 
Works ;  and  the  *•  Literary  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  in  tbe  4th  yoL  of  Drake's  Essays. 

S  •*  Ho  man  eaa  enteitaln  a  higher  idea  of  Johnson's  InffUfctual  powers  as  a  lexicographer,  a 
teaelwr,  and  a  nwraUst,  than  myself;  but  poetkal  criticism  was  not  his  provlnoe;  and  though  in 
polat  of  style  his  'Llree*  be  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  of  bis  preceding  compositions,  they  are  iaA- 
aMeiy  more  dlsgvaoed  by  the  inexorable  partialities  of  the  man."— Drake's  "  Literary  Hours,"  L  SSl 
BtT-*.  also^  a  fine  article  on  Johnson  In  Sir  ^(erton  Brydgcs's  •*  baaglnaUTe  Biography,"  iL  Sftl. 

S  WhatgreatsreoBtrastean  we  conesHra  than  that  exhlbHed  in  the  diaiacters  of  Milton  and  JohP- 
aoD :  in  tha  fermar  of  whom  so  predomtaMtod  tbe  aaagtaathra  and  tha  spMtsal;  la  tha  Itttm,  tha 
oansnotts  and  tbe  anhaaL 
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much  to  applaud ;  but  in  whicli  also  the  disciples  of  candor  and  impartiality, 
the  Totaries  of  creative  fancy  and  of  genuine  poetry,  will  have  much  lo 
regret  and  much  to  condemn/' 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  <*  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  May,  1781,  he 
lost  his  long-tried  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  in  whose  house  he  had  been  a  ooih 
stant  resident  for  fifteen  years :  and  die  next  year  deprived  him  of  his  old 
tfuid  faithful  friend  Br.  'Robert  Levett,*  upon  whose  character  he  wrote  thi 
beautiful  and  touching  verses  which  do  so  much  honor  to  hia  heait.  Bot  hii 
own  end  was  drawing  near.  In  June,  1783,  he  had  a  paralytio  ftroke,  whiob 
ibr  some  hours  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  From  thi^  bowefei, 
ha  recovered,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  seized  with  a  videBi 
fit  of  asthma,  accompanie<l  with  dropsical  swellings  of  the  legs.  These  aibo* 
tions  subsided  by  tlie  beginning  of  the  next  year ;  but  towairds  the  antiiBUi 
they  so  increased,  that  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  were  at  an  end.  He  had 
always  entertained  a  great  dread  of  death,  and  his  hours  of  health  were  im* 
bittered  by  his  apprehensions  of  dissolution.  But  when  he  saw  his  end  act^ 
ally  approaching,  he  became  entirely  resigned,  strong  in  his  fidth  in  Chrin, 
joyfiil  in  the  hope  of  his  own  salvation,  and  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  ha 
ixiends.*  f^On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December,  1784,  and  in  the  7Sih 
year  of  his  age,  he  expired  so  calmly,  that  the  persons  who  were  sitting  in 
the  room  only  knew  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  by  the  sudden  foiiure  of 
the  sound  which  had  for  some  days  accompanied  his  res|aration." 

The  great  characteristic  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  uncommon  vigor  and  logical 
precbion  of  intellect.  His  reasoning  was  sound,  dexterous,  and  acute;  his 
thoui^ts  striking  and  original ;  and  his  imagination  vivid.  In  conversatioo 
his  style  was  keen  and  pointed,  and  his  language  appropriate ;  and  he  dis- 
played such  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  such  aocuiacj  of  peioep> 
tion,  such  lucidity  of  discrimination,  and  such  fecility  of  illustiatioii,  as  to  throw 
light  upon  every  question,  however  intricate,  and  to  prove  the  best  of  all  piao> 
tical  guides  in  die  customary  occurrences  of  life. 

Besides  these  great  qualities,  he  possessed  others  of  a  most  humiliating  li^ 
tleness.  In  many  respects  he  seemed  a  different  person  at  different  timef. 
He  was  intolerant  of  particular  principles,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be 
discussed  within  his  hearing ;  of  particular  nations,  and  particular  individuals 
He  was  superstitious ;  and  his  mind  was  at  an  early  period  narrowed  upon 
many  questions,  religious  and  ix>]itical.  He  was  open  to  flattery,  hard  to 
please,  easy  to  ofiend,  impetuous  and  irritable.  <*The  characteristio  pec» 
liarity  of  Johnson's  intellect,^'  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  « was 
the  union  of  great  powers  with  low  prejudices.  If  we  judged  of  him  by  the 
best  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  almost  as  liigh  as  he  was  placed 
by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ;  if  by  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place 
him  even  below  Bos  well  himself"  This  short  and  imperfect  view  of  his 
character  would  convey  a  wrong  impression,  did  we  not  add,  that  he  was 
steady  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  religion,  a  sincere  and 
realous  Christian,  and  possessed  of  a  most  kind  and  benevolent  heart* 


1  TUa  Dr.  Lerett  **  wai  the  oonfUnt  comiNuiion  of  Johnaon  at  his  iiiorBliif*a  mmd  fer  awr  tatf 
year*.  He  waa  a  pracUUoner  of  phytic  amoiif  Uie  lower  ordera  of  people  tn  Loodoa;  hla  ffcaa ' 
tmiiU,  bnt  hla  bnalneaa  waa  eztenalTP,  and  he  alwmya  walked.  Thla  good  tamn  Itw^A  In 
nty,  thouffh  contiiinally  and  moat  oonadenttonal j  employed  in  wIMgating  the  aorrowa  of  fo^wtf  and 
dlwaae." 

t  Onnla  dying  bed,  he  partkohurly  exhorted  Sir  Joahua  BeynoUa  "to  nad  the  BMi^  aad  la  kaep 
toly  ttke  BabteUi-day;"  Oiat  la.  not  to  paint  on  Uiat  day. 
•  TInlartof  SgHntooBibOf  rcnarkablarlagaBoeof  maimeraionea  rmailMd  at  a 
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THE    VOYAGE   OF    LIFE. 

•  Life,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which 
we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes ;  we  first  leave  childhood 
behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age."  The  perusal  of 
this  passage  having  incited  in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state 
of  roan,  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  ^adual  change 
of  his  disposition  to  all  external  objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness 
with  which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a  slumber 
amidst  my  meditations ;  and,  on  a  sudden,  found  my  ears  filled 
with  the  tumult  of  labor,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of 
alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of  waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity ;  but  soon 
Tecovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we  were  going,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamor  and  confusion,  I  was  told  that 
they  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life;  that  we  had  al- 
ready passed  the  straits  of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  per- 
ished, some  by  the  weakness  aiid  fragility  of  their  vessels,  and 
more  by  the  foDy,  perverseness,  or  negfigence  of  those  who  under- 
took to  steer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other  means  of 
security  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our 
power  to  choose  among  great  numbers  that  oflTered  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ;  and  first  turning 
my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands, 
which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold  with  pleasure ; 
but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which,  though  not  noisy 
or  turbulent,  was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond  these 
islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  describe 
the  shore  at  which  he  first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  of  waters  vio- 
lently agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that  the  most 
perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  appeared  to  be 
inll  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  unexpectedly  while 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those 
whom  they  had  lefl  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the 
dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no  caution  could  confer 
security.  Yet  there  were  many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  be- 
lt BMwell**,  tlMt  he  regretted  that  Johnson  had  not  been  educated  with  more  rcflnement  and  lived 
oore  In  poUabed  todeCj.  " No.  no,  my  lord/*  said  BarettI,  "do  with  him  wiiat  yon  would,  he  would 
ilwaye  have  been  a  bear.**  ^^True,"  answered  the  Barl  with  a  smile,  **but  then  he  woold  have 
leen  a  dinuiif  bear.** 

"To  obviate  all  tlie  reflecUonii  which  have  gone  round  the  woiid  to  Johnson's  prv^lce,  by  apply- 
tif  to  him  the  cpitliet  of  a  hew,  let  me  impress  upon  my  readers  a  just  and  !tfippy  sa>lnf  of  m> 
Arlend  Ooldsanlth,  who  knew  him  well  :—•  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  his  manner;  but 
aUvt  haa  a  more  tender  heart.    Ha  sas  vonuvo  ov  tkb  bxak  bvt  his  axiv.'  "—J 

56» 
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trayed  their  followers  into  whirlpools,  or  hy  violence  pushed  those 
whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariahle  and  insurmountahle  ;  but  though  it 
was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the  pJace  that  was 
once  passed*  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities 
for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though  none  could  retreat  back 
from  danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  diieclioiL 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much  caxe  or 
prudence ;  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared 
to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorts  every  moment 
sinking  round  him;  and  no  sooner  had  the  waves  closed  ovei 
them,  than  their  fate  and  misconduct  were  forgotten ;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence  ;  every  man  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  beb'eved 
himself  able  to  stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was  swal- 
lowed, or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed :  nor  was 
it  often  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man  chanse 
his  course :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot  tne 
rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indiflRsrence,  or  from 
weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not  one  of  those  who 
thus  rushed  upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking,  to  call 
loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be 
given  him;  and  many  spent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning 
others  against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  the 
midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence  was  sometimes  praised, 
but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked,  being  confessedly  un- 
equal to  the  turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  certain, 
that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by  favorable  accidents,  or  by  in- 
cessant vigilance,  be  preserved,  he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been  expected  to  sad- 
den the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melan 
choly  and  timorous  in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them  from 
any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature 
offered  them  as  the  solace  of  their  labor;  yet  in  effect  none 
seemed  less  to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was  most 
dreadful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  concealing  their  dangers  from 
themselves ;  and  those  who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward,  but  found  some  amusement  for  the  present  moment,  and 
generally  entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope,  who  was 
th'*  constant  associate  of  the  voyage  of  life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even  to  those  whom  she 
favored  most,  was,  not  that  they  should  escape,  but  that  they 
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should  sink  last;  and  with  this  promise  every  one  was  satis- 
fied, though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming-  to  helieye  it. 
Hopie,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  compa- 
nions ;  for  in  proportion  as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  redouhled 
her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more  busy  in  making 
provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all  but  themselves 
saw  likely  to  perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of  life  was  the  gulf  of  Intemperance, 
a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed 
crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  repose,  and  with 
shades  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song  of  invitation.  Within 
sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must  neces- 
ssirily  pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always  at  hand  to  steer  the 
passengers  through  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  they  might  escape ; 
but  very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  be  in- 
duced to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  stipulating  that 
she  should  approach  so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they 
might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious 
region,  after  which  they  always  determined  to  pursue  their  course 
without  any  other  deviation. 

Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far  by  these  promises, 
as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemper^ 
ance,  where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it,  by  insensible  rotations, 
towards  the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all 
her  force  endeavored  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was 

Senerally  too  strong  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  passenger,  having 
anced  in  circles  with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last 
overwhelmed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Reason  was  able  to  ex- 
tricate, generally  suffered  so  many  shocks  upon  the  points  which 
shot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  course  with  the  same  strength  and  facility  as  before, 
but  floated  along  timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  sunk, 
by  slow  degrees,  after  long  struprgles  and  innumerable  expedients, 
always  repming  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  against  the 
first  approach  to  the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the  breaches  and 
Slop  the  leaks  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved  by  it  from  sinking, 
who  had  received  only  a  single  blow ;  but  I  remarked  that  few 
vessels  lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it 
found  that  the  artists  themselves  continued  afloat  longer  than  th(»sc 
who  had  least  of  their  assistance. 
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The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  life,  the  cantioQS 
had  ahove  the  negligent,  was  that  they  sunk  later*  and  more  sud- 
denly ;  for  they  passed  forward  till  they  had  sometimes  seen  til 
those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued  from  the  straits  of  in- 
fancy, perish  in  the  way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cross 
breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of  expecta- 
tion. But  such  as  had  often  fallen  against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure, 
commonly  subsided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with  the 
encroachmg  waters,  and  harassed  themselves  by  labors  that 
scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude  about 
me,  I  was  suddenly  akrmed  with  an  admonition  from  some  un- 
known Power,  «*Gaze  not  idly  upon  others  when  thou  thyself  ait 
sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  and 
they  are  equally  endangered  ?"  I  looked,  and  seeing  the  gulf  of 
Intemperance  before  me,  started  and  awaked. 

r,  Ko.  Its. 


KNOWLEDGE   TO  BE    ACCOMMODATED   TO  THE   PURPOSES  OP    LIPS. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  scholastic 
professions,  and  passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies  where 
nothing  but  learning  confers  honors,  to  disregard  every  other  qua- 
lification, and  to  imagine  that  they  shall  find  mankind  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  crowd  about  them  for  in- 
struction. They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the  open 
world,  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority  and  dignity  of  import- 
ance •;  they  look  round  about  them,  at  once  with  ignorance  and 
scorn,  on  a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and 
equally  contemptible,  but  whose  manners  they  must  imitate,  and 
with  whose  opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  theii 
time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inch'ned  to  look 
on  the  common  business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness  with 
which  they  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  that  though 
admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse  researcfies  and  remote  discove- 
ries, yet  pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated,  but  by 
softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more  easily  communicable 
to  those  about  us.  He  that  can  only  convene  upon  questions 
aoout  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can 
only  be  useful  in  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting  his 
abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  required  to 
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yenioTB  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expe- 
dients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him 
above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire 
of  fond  endearments  and  tender  officiousness ;  and,  therefore,  no 
one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which 
friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and 
such  pleasures  only  imparted  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honor  will  be  lost; 
for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid  by  grati- 
tude. An  elevated  genius  employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to 
use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declina- 
tion ;  he  remits  his  splendor  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases 
more  though  he  dazzles  less. 

BamUtr,  Ho.  ISf. 


THE   RIGHT   IMPROVEMENT   OP   TIMS. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised  to  the  attainment  of  any 
new  qualification,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  required  to  change 
the  general  course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  business,  and  ex- 
clude pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  a  particular 
attention.  But  all  common  degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at 
a  lower  price ;  he  that  should  steadily  and  resolutely  assign  to  any 
science  or  language  those  interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene 
in  the  most  crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  employment,  would 
find  every  day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and  discover  how 
much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance,  than 
from  violent  efforts  and  sudden  desires ;  efifbrts  which  are  soon 
remitted  when  they  encounter  difficulty,  and  desires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  shake  oft*  the  authority  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  another. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  design  to  a  time  of 

leisure  and  a  state  of  settled  uniformity,  proceeds  generally  from 

a  false  estimate  of  the  human  power.     If  we  except  those  gigantic 

and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are  said  to  grasp  a  system  by 

intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  ano* 

ther,  without  regular  steps  through  intermediate  propositions,  tho 

most  successful  students  make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by 

short  flights,  between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest. 

For  every  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time  is  sufficient ,  and 

it  is  only  necessary,  that,  whenever  that  time  is  afiTorded,  it  be 

well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe  and  laborious  med* 
2T 
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tation ;  and  when  a  successful  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
made,  the  student  recreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
conquest,  and  forbears  another  incursion  till  the  new-acquired 
truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiosity  calls  upon  him  for 
fresh  gratifications.  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  in  yoluntary 
levities,  the  imderstanding  is  eoually  abstracted  from  the  oifajectoif 
inquiry ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less  pleas- 
ing, it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it 
is  glutted  with  ideal  pleasures,  and  surfeited  with  intemperance 
of  application.  He  that  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged 
by  fancied  impossibilities,  may  sometimes  find  his  abilities  inn- 
gorated  by  the  necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as  the 
force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  contraction  of  its  channel 

From  some  cause  Uke  this  it  has  probably  proceeded,  that, 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, many  have  risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles 
which  external  circumstances  could  place  in  their  way,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  business,  the  distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus was  one  continual  peregrination ;  ill  suppb'ed  with  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kmg- 
dom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
flattered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he  yet  found  means,  by  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those  hours, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  activity,  will  remain  un- 
engaged, to  write  more  than  another  in  the  same  condition  would 
have  hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, and  so  much  versed  in  common  life,  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his  age, 
he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  such  appHcation  to  books, 
that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes. 
How  this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufliciently  discovers,  by 
informing  us,  that  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  one  of  his  nfbst  cele- 
brated performances,  was  composed  by  him  on  the  road  to  Italy, 
lest  the  hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should 
be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  Tin  was 
flu  ESTATE ;  an  estate,  indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  with- 
out cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labors  of  in- 
dustry, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
sufiTered  to  b'e  waste  by  negb'c^ence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxious 
plants*  )r  laid  out  for  show  rather  than  for  use. 
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THE   DUTY   OF   FOROIVSNB88. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the 
true  value  of  time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unneces- 
sary pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  inveteratn 
hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the  gloom  of  malice 
and  perturbations  of  stratagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult 
his  ease.  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity,  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavor  to  avoid  with  a  pas- 
sion which  all  concur  to  detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  medi- 
tate mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin  ; 
whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings, but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of 
another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who 
have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself  and  others, 
wiD  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgiveness.  We  know  not  to 
what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence ;  we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more  we  feel  than  was 
mtended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to 
ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to  design 
the  effects  of  accident ;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  be- 
cause we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on 
every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain 
to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  others 
and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no 
man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that 
**  all  pride  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy, 
or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and 
proceeds  not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensi- 
bility of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which  rea» 
son  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 
To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which  our  own 
heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction,  to  suffer 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower  our  resolves, 
is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignominious  slavery, 
and  to  resign  the  right  of  directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  arrive,  i«  a  c-on- 
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slant  and  determined  pursuit  of  virtue,  without  regard  to  preaent 
dangers  or  advantages  ;  a  continual  reference  of  every  actioQ  to 
the  divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice ;  and  an 
unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  wliich  per* 
severance  only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which  many,  who  pie- 
8un)e  to  boast  of  generous  sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their 
measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
men,  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obiigadon  to 
acknowledge,  and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  reward ; 
of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understand, 
or  partially  determine  what  they  never  have  examined;  and  whose 
sentence  is,  therefore,  of  no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ratifica- 
tion of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  theae  at  the  pzice 
of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can  sufier  the  delight  of  such  acclama- 
tions to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  comxnands  of  the  universal 
Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind:  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and  reflec- 
tion, he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with 
shame  from  the  remembrance  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required 
that  he  forgive.  It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  urge  any  other 
motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and  to  him 
that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in  vain.         n^,,,^^,^ „^  „,. 

SOLFTUDE    NOT   DESIRABLE. 

Though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  solitude,  its  application 
must  be  attained  by  general  converse.  He  has  learned  to  no 
purpose  that  is  not  able  to  teach ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un- 
successfully, who  cannot  recommend  his  sentiments  by  his  diction 
or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often  much  facilitated  by 
the  advantages  of  society :  he  that  never  compares  his  notions 
with  those  of  others,  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thouchts«  and 
very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against 
iiis  opinions ;  he,  therefore,  often  thinks  himself  in  possession  of 
truth,  when  he  is  onl}'' fondling  an  error  long  since  exploded.  He 
that  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  his  studies,  will  always 
applaud  his  own  progress,  and  think  highly  of  his  performances, 
because  he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excelled  him. 
And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that  the  student  who  withdraws 
himself  from  the  world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardor  extinguished 
*vhich  praise  or  emulation  had  enkindled,  and  take  the  advantagu 
uf  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather  than  to  labor. 
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There  is  a  set  of  recluses,  whose  intenticia  entides  them  to  re- 
•pect,  and  whose  motives  deserve  a  serious  consideration.  These 
retire  from  the  world,  not  merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curi- 
osity ;  but  that,  heing  disengaged  from  common  cares,  they  may 
employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  religion ;  that  they  may  resru- 
late  their  actions  with  stricter  vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts 
by  more  frequent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  mortality,  I  am  far 
from  presuming  myself  qualified  to  give  directions.  On  him  that 
appears  **  to  pass  through  thins^s  temporal,"  with  no  other  care 
than  ^  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,"  I  look  with  such 
Teneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his  conduct  in  the  whole, 
without  a  minute  examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  for- 
bear to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplying  seduce- 
ments,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  effrontery,  virtue 
would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to 
assert  her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  perseverance 
in  the  right.  Piety  practised  in  solitude,  like  the  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven, and  delight  those  unbodied  spirits  that  survey  the  works  of 
Giod  and  the  actions  of  men ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon 
earthly  beings,  and  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
wants  the  sacred  splendor  of  beneficence.  ^*«ataMr,  no.  ue. 

OAYETV   AND   QOOD-HUMOR. 

It  is  imagined  by  many  that  whenever  they  aspire  to  please, 
they  are  required  to  be  merry,  and  to  show  the  gkdness  of  their 
souls  by  flignts  of  pleasantry  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But  though 
these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with  applause  and  admiration, 
they  seldom  delight  us  loner.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then 
retire  to  easiness  and  good-humor,  as  the  eye  gazes  a  while  on 
eminences  glittering  with  the  sun,  but  soon  turns  aching  away  to 
verdure  and  to  flowers.  Gayety  is  to  good-humor,  as  animal  per- 
fumes to  vegetable  fragrance.  The  one  overpowers  weak  spirits, 
and  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 

THE   CONVERSATION   OF   AUTHORS. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  conversation,  is  too 
oflen  like  an  entrance  into  a  large  city,  afler  a  distant  prospect. 
Remotely  we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets  of 
palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splendor,  grandeur,  and 
magnificence ;  but  when  we  have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it 
perplexed  with  narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cot- 
tages, embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  clouded  with  Fmoke. 

56 
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BOOKS  AND  TIUDinOir. 

Books  are  faithful  repositories,  which  may  be  a  while  neglected 
or  forgotten  ;  but  when  they  are  opened  ac^ain,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction :  memory  once  interruptea  is  not  to  be  recalled. 
Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that 
has  hidden  it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station. 
Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot  be  re- 
kindled. 

PREVBNTION  OF   BVIL  RABm. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  most  conouer  them 
as  they  can ;  and  conquered  they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor 
happiness  can  be  attained ;  but  those  who  are  not  yet  subject  to 
their  influence,  may,  by  timely  caution,  preserve  their  freedom ; 
they  may  efiectually  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  they  will 
very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 

FBOM   THE   PREFACE   TO   HIS   DICTIONABY. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own  natun  for- 
bids to  bq  immortal,  I  have  devoted  this  book,  the  labor  of  years, 
to  the  honor  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the  palm 
of  philology,  without  a  contest;  to  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors :  whether 
1  shall  add  any  thing  by  ray  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of 
English  literature,  must  be  leA  to  time ;  much  of  my  life  has 
been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled 
away ;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing  over  me ;  but  I  shall  not  think  my  employment 
useless  or  ignoble,  if,  by  my  assistance,  foreign  nations  and  distant 
ages  gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  understand 
the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  labors  afibrd  light  to  the  repositories 
of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and 
to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with  pleasure  on  my 
book,  however  defective,  and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit 
of  a  man  that  has  endeavored  well.  That  it  will  immediately 
become  popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild  blun- 
ders and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multi- 
plicity was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with  laughter, 
and  harden  ignorance  into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at 
last  prevail,  and  there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish 
desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary  c^  a  living  tongue 
ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication, 
some  words  are  budding  and  some  falling  away ;  that  a  whole  life 
cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole 
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life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  design  includes  what- 
ever language  can  express,  must  oflen  speak  of  what  he  does  not 
understand  ;  that  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness 
to  the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness  under  a  task  which 
Scaliger  compares  to  the  labors  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  that 
what  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not 
always  present;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise 
vigilance,  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention^  and  casual 
eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning;  and  that  the  writer 
shall  oflen  in  vain  trace  his  memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for 
that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which 
will  come  uncalled  mto  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  is  omitted,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed ;  and  though 
no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the 
world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  •t'^form  it, 
that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of 
the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic 
bowers,  but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triimiph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have 
only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto 
completed.  If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed*  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of 
successive  ages,  inadequate  and  delusive ;  if  the  aggregated 
knowledge  and  co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon  their 
work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second 
edition  another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise 
of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude, 
what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss 
it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  cen- 
sure or  from  praise. 

REFLECTIONS   ON    LANDING   AT  lONA.* 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once 
the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.     To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 

1  Onfl  of  tlM  Wattern  Isles. 
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would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavored,  and  would  be  foolish 
if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
mg  beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  phikso' 
phy  as  fhay  conduct  us  indifierent  and  unmoved  over  any  grouDd 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That 
roan  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

PICTURE    OF    THE    MISERIES   OF    WAR. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifference  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced.  Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a 
distance  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils 
to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than  a  splendid  game,  a 
proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some,  indeed, 
must  perish  in  the  successful  field,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of 
honor,  resign  their  lives  amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled 
with  England's  glory,  smile  in  death ! 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented  by  heroic  fiction. 
War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidable  than  the  cannon 
and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  perished 
in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever 
felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and 
helpless ;  gasping  and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  ob- 
durate by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at  last 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and 
without  remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments  and  un- 
wholesome stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  im- 
practicable, fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggishly 
melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most  part,  with 
little  efilect.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very  slow 
changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  aheration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few  individuals 
who  are  benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to 
their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the  pro- 
fit, and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle,  grew  rich  by  tne  victory,  he 
might  show  his  gains  without  envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
ten  years'  war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multi- 
tudes and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  sud- 
den glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractora  and  commissa- 
ries, whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise 
<ike  exhalations ! 
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PARALLEL   BETWEEN   DRYDEN   AND   POPE. 

Inteflprity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  nut 
aDotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  recti- 
tude of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission 
of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the 
judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely 
for  Sie  people ;  and  when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  him* 
self.  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote, 
as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion  or 
necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  mo- 
ment happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  there- 
fore always  endeavored  to  do  his  best :  he  did  not  court  the  can- 
dor, but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He  ex- 
amined lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation, 
and  retouched  every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence  till  he  had 
lefl  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to 
the  tunes  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  satires 
of  "  Thirty-eight ;"  of  which  Dodsley  told  me,  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied. 
•♦Almost  every  line,"  he  said,  "was  then  written  twice  over;  I 
gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards 
to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
second  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  pub- 
lication, was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never  aban- 
doned them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently 
corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised  the 
"Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections;  and  the 
••  Essay  on  Criticism"  received  many  improvements  after  its  first 
appearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  add- 
ing clearness,  elegance,  or  vigor.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judg- 
ment of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of 
Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Dry- 
den, whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who,  before  he 
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became  an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with 
better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger  ranffev  and 
he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  ci^ 
cumference  of  science.  Dry  den  knew  more  of  man  in  his  gjnis* 
ral  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Drj^ 
den  were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation ;  and  those  of 
Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled  like- 
wise in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  prede- 
cessor. The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that  of 
Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motions  of 
his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  com- 
position. Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid;  Pope  is 
always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natuml 
field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exube- 
rance of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by 
the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that  qaality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert;  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a 
little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since 
Milton>  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be 
said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 
Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  l^  some 
external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity ;  he  composed 
without  consideration,  and  published  without  correction.  What 
his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all 
that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of 
Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  nis  sentiments,  to  multiply  his 
images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce,  or  chance 
might  supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher, 
Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
It.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with 
{lerpetual  delight.  iA^^f^. 

SHAKSPEARB. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers, — at  least  above  aQ  modem 
writers, — the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  read- 
ers a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are 
not  modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or  profes- 
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^ODB,  which  can  operate  but  upon  small  nuniben ;  or  by  the  acci 
dents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opinions .  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will 
always  supply,  and  observation  will  always  find.  His  persons 
act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and  prin- 
ciples  by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  cha- 
racter is  too  often  an  individual:  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is 
commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much  instruc- 
tion is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with 
practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Euripides, 
that  every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare, 
that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  econo- 
mical prudence.  Yet  bis  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  spleador 
of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue :  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by 
select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  ofiered  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare  excels  in 
accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  hfe,  but  by  comparing  him 
with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
declamation,  that  the  more  dih'gently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found 
nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place.  Th« 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shaks- 
peare. The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peo- 
pled by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  lan- 
guage which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise 
in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which  produces  it, 
and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it  seens 
scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversa  ion  and  common  occur- 
rences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by  whose 
power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  eveiy  action  quickened 
or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with 
oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of  desires 
inconsistent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and 
part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  out- 
rageous sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered : 
is  the  business  of  a  modern  dramatist.     For  this,  probability  is 
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violaiedt  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraTed.  Bat 
low  is  only  one  of  many  passions :  and  as  it  has  no  great  iiiflii> 
ence  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of 
a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exhibited 
only  what  he  saw  hefore  him.  He  knew  that  any  other  passko, 
as  it  was  regidar  or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  liappiness  or 
calamity. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  diama  is 
the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  iimigiBatioQ,  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  may 
here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  reading  human  senti- 
ments in  human  language,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the 
progress  of  the  passions. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind ; 
exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of 
proportion,  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  and  express- 
mg  the  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  reveller  is  hastinc^  to  his 
wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend ;  in  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  ci  another ;  and 
many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without 
design. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  and  sor- 
row not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all 
his  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  characters, 
and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  produce 
seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism  will  be 
readily  allowed  ;  but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism 
to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry 
is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may  convey 
all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  mcludes  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  approaches 
nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  Hfe,  by  showing  how 
great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate 
one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general 
system  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered  little  diminution  from 
the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a  half,  in  mannera  or  in 
words.  As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from  ge- 
nuine passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  plea- 
sures and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places; 
they  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable.     The  adventitious  pecu- 
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ities  of  personal  habits  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright  and 
ising  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim  tinct,  without 
'  remains  of  former  lustre ;  but  the  discriminations  of  true  pas- 
1  are  the  colors  of  nature ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,  and 
.  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  accidental 
ipositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dissolved  by  the  chance 
ich  combined  them ;  but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive 
Jities  neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand 
iped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  another;  but  the  rock  always 
tinues  in  its  place.  TVie  stream  of  timet  which  is  eontinuauy 
thing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets^  passes  wiihout  tn- 
y  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 


THB   FATK   OF   POVERTY. 

By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censare  free, 
AU  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues, 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  muse. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tattered  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labors  ibr  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze. 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  aU  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed. 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart, 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain!  i 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more. 
This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confessed. 
Slow  misxs  womth,  bt  votuitt  BBrmist'ii. 


CARDINAL  WOLSBT. 

In  fiiU-blown  dignity  see  Wolsey  stand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  coosigii| 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine. 
Turn'd  by  his  nod,  ^e  stream  of  honor  flows, 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows ; 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower. 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power ; 
Till  conquest,  unresisted,  ceased  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize. 


1  TlM  Vpaaiuds  bNd  St  this  Obm  laid  dRlm  to  Mvcna  of  tlM  Baglldi  provtiM^ 
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At  length  his  sovereign  frowiu— the  tiain  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  Mratch  the  sign  to  hate. 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  fbllo wers  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  &e  pride  of  awfhl  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppressed. 
He  seeks  the  refhge  of  monestic  rest: 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  lolly  stingB, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  iaiUi  of  kizigB. 


CHARLES   XllJ 

On  what  fbnndatkm  stands  the  wanior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unoonquer'd  ioid  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field : 
Behold  surrotmding  kings  their  powers  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vam ; 
"  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  <*  till  naught  remain, 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.*' 
The  mardh  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost;  ■ 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ;— 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day ! 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemn'd,  a  needy  suppliant,  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  ait  length  her  error  mend* 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 
Did  rival  mooarohs  give  the  fatal  wound  t 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  &e  ground  f 
His  ftil  was  destined  to  a  barren  stnuid, 
A  petty  fixtress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 


1  CkuiM  xn.1,  Ktof  of  Sweden,  luifvliis  Invaded  Bnstla,  WM  toUUy  defeated  at  the  hattie  oT  PnK 
towa,  and  fbroed  to  neek  reAwe  la  TBrkey.  Be  was  sfterwanle  killed  at  Vbm  ekie  or  a  unit  iwt  la 
Vorway. 
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0BJIICT8  OF   PSTITKW. 

^  Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  o^eoli  find-f 

Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stHgnant  mindt 

Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 

Roil  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  &te1 

Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  riee; 

No  cries  inyoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies? 

Inquirer,  eease ;  petitions  yet  remain, 

Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  Tain. 

Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice 

Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  disoeia  afitf 

The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pmyer ; 

Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest| 

Secure,  whatever  He  gives,  He  gives  the  best 

Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 

And  strong  devotion  to  the  sUes  aspires, 

Pdur  forth  thy  fervors  for  a  healthfbl  mhMl, 

Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  lesign'd ; 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill; 

For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill; 

For  fiuth,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 

Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat: 

These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  oidmn, 

These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 

With  these  celestial  Wisdom  oahns  the  mind. 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


THS   FOLLT  OF   FROORASTIMATIOlff. 

To-morrow's  action  1  can  that  hoary  wisdom, 
Borne  down  widi  years,  still  dote  upon  to-monow ! 
That  fiital  mistress  of  die  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  oondemn'd  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow; 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  KMnonow; 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect! 
Strangel  that  this  general  fraud  firom  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  laboring  through  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-espeoting*  arms, 
To^norrow  brings  the  visionary  brida 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  ohea% 
Learn,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 


tffS  r  quivjujE,  CQBora  in. 


MRS.  GREYILLE. 

Or  Mis.  Gferiile,  whose  oPiay^  ior  Indi£fereiioe^  has  been  so  much  sd- 
oiized,  I  canDOC,  after  the  greatest  seaioh,  give  the  least  aoooont. 

PRATSR  FOR  IMDIFFSRSNCB. 

Oft  IVe  implored  the  gods  in  vain. 

And  prayed  till  I've  been  weary : 
For  once  111  seek  my  wish  to  gain 

Of  Oberon  the  fiuiy. 

Sweet  airy  being,  wanton  sprite 

Who  hark'st  in  woods  unseen, 
And  oft  by  Cynthia's  silver  light, 

Tiip'st  gayly  o'er  the  ^reen; 

If  e'er  thy  pitying  heart  was  movedf 

As  ancient  stories  tell, 
And  ibr  th'  Athenian  maid '  who  loved, 

TboQ  soogfat'st  a  woodrons  spell; 

0  deign  once  more  t'  exert  thy  powerl 
Haply  some  herb  or  tree, 

Sovereign  as  juice  of  western  flower. 
Conceals  a  balm  fbr  me. 

1  ask  no  kind  return  of  love. 

No  tempting  charm  to  please ; 
Far  ftom  the  heart  those  gifts  remove, 
That  sighs  for  peace  and  ease : 

Nor  peace,  nor  ease,  the  heart  can  know« 

l&t,  like  the  needle  true. 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 

But,  turning,  trembles  toa 

Far  as  distress  the  soul  can  wound, 

Tis  pain  in  each  degree  * 
Tis  bliss  but  to  a  certain  bound; 

Beyond,  is  agony. 

Then  take  this  treacherous  sense  of  tokm 

Which  dooms  me  still  to  smart; 
Which  pleasure  can  to  pain  refine^ 

To  pain  new  pangs  impart 

O  haste  to  shed  the  sovereign  balm. 

My  shatter'd  nerves  new  string; 
And  ibr  my  guest  serenely  calm, 

The  nymph  Indifference  bringi 

At  her  approach,  see  Hope,  see  Fear, 

See  Escpectation  fly  1 
And  Disappointment  in  the  rear, 

Tliat  blasts  the  promised  joy  1 

— 
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The  tear  which  Pitjr  taught  to  flow, 

The  eye  shall  then  diaowa ; 
The  heart  that  melts  for  others*  woe, 

Shall  then  scarce  feel  its  own : 

The  wounds  which  now  each  moment  bleed, 

Each  moment  then  shall  close ; 
And  tranquil  dajs  shall  still  snooeed 

To  nights  of  calm  repose. 

O  Fairy  Elf  I  but  grant  me  this, 

This  one  kind  comfort  send. 
And  so  may  nerer-ftding  bliss 

Thy  flowery  paths  attend ! 

So  may  the  glow-worm^s  glimmering  light 

Thy  tiny  footsteps  lead 
To  some  new  region  of  delight, 

Unknown  to  mortal  tread  1 

And  be  thy  aoom  goblet  fiU'd 

With  heaven's  ambrosial  dew, 
From  sweetest,  freshest  flowers  distill'd. 

That  shed  fresh  sweets  for  youl 

And  what  of  life  remains  for  me, 

I'll  pass  in  sober  ease ; 
Half-pleased,  contented  will  I  be. 

Content  but  half  to  pk 


ROBERT  LOWTH.     1710—1787. 

RoBsmx  LowTH,  a  distinguished  prelate  in  the  English  church,  was  born 
m  the  year  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Winehester  School,  and  at  Oxford,* 
aiid  after  leaving  the  university  he  entered  into  the  ohach,  in  which  he  rose 
by  regular  gradations,  till  he  became,  in  1777,  Bishop  of  LondoiL  He  died  i|i 
1787,  in  ihe  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  writings  by  which  Bishop  Lowth  is  most  known,  are,  <*  A  Short  Intro- 
duction  to  JE*nglish  Grammar,"  for  many  years  a  text-book  in  the  schools  and 
coUeg<^  in  England  and  in  this  country ;  his  **  Translation  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,"^  with  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes ;  and  his  *  Lectures  on  the  Fbe- 

1  **I  wu  •dvcMted,'*  My* Btabop I^owtb,  "tn  the  rnhrentty  of  ODdbrA.  I  emojtA  att  the  adviifw 
Ugci,  bom  pnbUc  and  prhrmte,  whl^  Umt  flunont  acst  of  leamlnK  w  luidy  aflbnls.  I  ipent  imny 
yean  ia  tlwt  iUnitrloiM  lOclcCy,  Ina  wcU-refnlatedoonneof  nseftildteetpJtiwaBdatodleaiaiid  laUw 
asnealtle  and  ImproTlnr  oommeroe  of  genUemen  and  of  wcbaHani  tn  a  todety  where  emnlatlOB 
wtthont  enTj,  ambttton  wlthoat  jealousy,  contenUon  wttbout  antmoeltTt  Inelled  Indostry  and  awa- 
kened genlna;  where  a  liberal  ponnlt  of  knowkdie^  and  a  genoine  freedom  of  tbongbt,  were  rataed, 
ciioonxmged,  and  ptuhed  fbrward  by  exaiQple,  by  commendation,  and  by  aotlxntty.  I  breathed  the 
■ame  atmoephere  that  the  EooxBaa,  the  CBXu.x««woBme,  and  the  Locxaa  had  breathed  bdbre 
wlfoae  beneTOlenoe  and  humanity  were  aa  extenaire  aa  their  taat  gentn*  and  oomprdieitflTe  know 


With  reference  to  this  enoomlum  of  XiOwth  upon  hla  Alma  Hater,  Qlbbon,  the  hlatorlan,  nakee  thi 
IbOowlnff  beantlfol  remark :  "The  expreasion  of  fraUtude  la  a  Tlrtue  and  a  pteaanre :  a  lAeral  mind 
wUl  dcUn^  to  chcrlah  and  celebrate  the  memory  of  lt«  parent* ;  and  tiu  tkacjibb«  ov  acxsaes  Af!» 
ma  rAasiiTs  or  thb  itnrs/' 
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try  of  the  Hebrews."  The  latter  is  a  work  which  unites  a  depth  of  learning 
to  a  discriminating  criticism  and  a  refined  taste,  in  a  very  unusual  degree ; 
and  while  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  professed  Biblical  student,  it  aflibirdi 
equal  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  general  reader.  From  the  first  Lectuie 
we  extract  the  following  just  and  tasteful  remarks,  upon 


PHILOSOPHY  AND   POETRY  COMPARED  AS   SOURCES    OF  PLEASURE  AND 

INSTRUCTION. 

Poetry  is  commonly  understood  to  have  two  objects  in  riew, 
namely,  advantage  and  pleasure,  or  rather  a  union  of  both.  I 
wish  those  who  have  furnished  us  with  this  definition  had  rather 
proposed  utility  as  its  ultimate  object,  and  pleasure  as  the  means 
by  which  that  end  may  be  effectually  accomplished.  The  phi- 
losopher and  the  poet,  indeed,  seem  principally  to  differ  in  the 
means  by  which  they  pursue  the  same  end.  £ach  sustains  the 
character  of  a  preceptor,  which  the  one  is  thought  best  to  support, 
if  he  teach  with  accuracy,  with  subtlety,  and  with  perspicuity; 
the  other  with  splendor,  harmony,  and  elegance.  The  one  makes 
his  appeal  to  reason  only,  independent  of  the  passions ;  the  other 
addresses  the  reason  in  such  a  manner  as  even  to  engage  the  pas- 
sions on  his  side.  The  one  proceeds  to  virtue  and  truth  by  the 
nearest  and  most  compendious  ways  ;  the  other  leads  to  the  same 
point  through  certain  deflections  and  deviations,  by  a  winding  but 
pleasanter  path.  It  is  the  part  of  the  former  so  to  describe  and 
explain  these  objects,  that  we  must  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  them  ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter  so  to  dress  and  adorn  them, 
that  of  our  own  accord  we  must  love  and  embrace  them. 

I  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  Poetry  is 
useful,^  chiefly  because  it  is  agreeable ;  and  should  I,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do,  attribute  too  much  to  my  favorite  occupation,  I  trust 
Philosophy  will  forgive  me  when  I  add,  that  the  writings  of  the 
poet  are  more  useful  than  those  of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  agreeable.  To  illustrate  this  position  by  a  well* 
known  example  :•— Who  can  believe  that  even  the  most  tasteless 
could  peruse  the  writings  on  agriculture,  either  of  the  learned 
Varro  or  of  Columella,  an  author  by  no  means  deficient  in  ele- 


1 1  oumot  bat  liuert  hen  the  fWIowtng  ▼ery  flne  reaoarke  of  Leigh  Ruati  oa  the  VtOtty  of  BMtrfW 
•*Ko  man  recofniaet  the  worth  of  nUBty  more  than  the  poet;  heonlydeatreethattbemeaaiaf  oTtha 
lenn  may  not  come  short  oTlte  greatnesef  and  exdude  the  noblnt  necessltiea  ofhla  Mtow-creatarea. 
Be  la  qtitte  aa  mnoh  pleased,  fbr  InstanoOk  wtththe  fhcOltles  fbr  rapid  conreyanee  aflhrded  Urn  bytha 
nliroad,  aa  the  dullest  oonAncr  of  Its  adTantagea  to  that  single  Idea,  or  aa  the  greatest  Twiililsai 
OMm  who  Tarlas  that  single  Idea  with  hogging  himself  on  his  *battons'  or  his  good  dinner.  Bnt  ha 
sees  also  the  beasty  of  the  oonntry  through  which  he  passes,  of  the  towns,  of  the  heavens,  of  the 
sceaa»-engtnc  ttseU;  thundering  and  Aunlng  along  like  a  raagle  horae;  of  the  aflbcttons  that  are  ea^ 
rylng.  perhaps,  half  the  pasaengors  on  their  Joomey,  nay,  of  those  of  the  great  two4dcad  smb;  and, 
oeyond  an  thla,  he  dlaoems  the  tncakmlable  amoont  of  good,  and  knowkdge,  and  r»Wneuisiit,  aaa 
AStiMl  oonsMeratlon,  whkh  this  wonderftil  inTentlon  la  fitted  to  dretilate  oyer  the  globe,  perteps  to 
f  aa  dIaalaoeueBt  or  war  ttseU  and  oarlalnly  to  the  dUtasion  of  nlDlOBs  of  ei^of  Bgatv.** 
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cance,  with  the  same  pleasure  and  attention  as  that  most  deligfat- 
nil  and  most  perfect  work,  the  Greorgics  of  Virgil  f  a  work  in 
which  he  has  equalled  the  most  respectable  writers  in  the  soliditf 
of  his  matter,  and  has  greatly  excelled  the  most  elegant  in  the 
incredible  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

But  if  it  be  manifest,  even  in  authors  who  directly  profess 
improvement  and  advantage,  that  those  will  most  efficaciously 
instruct  who  afibrd  most  entertainment ;  the  same  will  be  still 
more  apparent  in  those  who,  dissembling  the  intention  of  instruc- 
tion, exhibit  only  the  blandishments  of  pleasure ;  and  while  they 
treat  of  the  most  important  things,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral 
action,  all  the  offices  of  life,  yet  laying  aside  the  severity  €i  the 
preceptor,  adduce  at  once  ail  the  decorations  of  elegance,  and  all 
the  attractions  of  amusement :  who  display,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
actions,  the  manners,  the  pursuits  and  passions  of  men ;  and  by 
the  force  of  imitation  and  fancy,  by  the  harmony  of  numbers,  by 
the  taste  and  variety  of  imagery,  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
reader,  and  imperceptibly,  or  perhaps  reluctantly,  impel  him  to 
the  pursuit  d  virtue.  Such  is  the  real  purpose  oi  heroic  poetry ; 
such  is  the  noble  efiect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  Homer  And 
who  so  thoughtless,  or  so  callous,  as  not  to  feel  incredible  pleasure 
in  that  most  agreeable  occupation  ?  Who  is  not  moved,  astonished, 
enraptured,  by  the  inspiration  of  that  most  sublime  genius  ?  Who 
so  inanimate  as  not  to  see,  not  to  feel  inscribed,  or  as  it  wt  re  im* 
printed  upon  his  heart,  his  most  excellent  maxims  concerning 
Auman  life  and  manners  f  From  philosophy  a  few  cold  precepts 
may  b^ deduced;  in  history,  some  dull  and  spiritless  examples  of 
manners  may  be  found :  here  we  have  the  energetic  voice  of 
Virtue  herself,  here  we  behold  her  animated  form.  Poetry  ad* 
dresses  her  precepts  not  to  the  reason  alone ;  she  calls  the  pas- 
sions to  her  aid :  she  not  only  exhibits  examples,  but  infixes  them 
in  the  mind.  She  softens  the  wax  with  her  peculiar  ardor,  and 
renders  it  more  plastic  to  the  artist's  hand.  Thus  does  Horace 
most  truly  and  most  justly  apply  this  commendation  to  the  poet^  * 

What's  fair,  and  false,  and  right,  these  bards  describe, 
Better  and  plainer  than  the  Stoic  tribe  :^ 

Plainer,  or  more  completely,  because  they  do  not  perplex  then 
disciples  with  the  dr}*^  detail  of  parts  and  definitions,  but  so  per 
fectly  and  so  accurately  delineate,  by  examples  of  every  kind,  the 
forms  of  the  human  passions  and  habits,  the  principles  of  socia) 
and  civilized  life,  that  he  who  from  the  schools  of  philosophy 
should  turn  to  the  representations  of  Homer,  would  feel  himself 
transported  from  a  narrow  and  intricate  path  to  an  extensive  and 
flourishing  field  : — Better,  because  the  poet  teaches  not  by  maxims 
and  precepts,  and  in  the  dull  sententious  form ;  but  by  the  hai 
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mony  of  TeTse,  by  the  beauty  of  imagery,  by  the  iop^naity  of  tbe 
finble,  hy  the  exactness  of  imitation,  he  allures  aod  interests  the 
mind  oi  the  reader,  he  fashions  it  to  habits  of  rirtue,  avid  ia  a  man- 
ner informs  it  with  the  spirit  of  integrity  itself. 

But  if  from  the  Heroic  we  turn  to  the  Tragic  Muse,  to  which 
Aristotle  indeed  assigns  the  preference,  because  of  the  true  and 
perfect  imitation,  we  shall  yet  more  clearly  erince  the  superiorit} 
of  poetry  over  philosophy,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  more  agree- 
able.   Tragedy  is,  in  truth,  no  other  tnan  philosophy  introduce! 
upon  the  stage,  retaining  all  its  naturai  propeitiea,  remitting  no 
thing  of  its  native  gravity,  bat  assisted  imd  embellished  by  othei 
iiivoring  eirettmstances.     What  point,  for  instance,  of  moral  disci- 
pline have  the  tragic  writers  of  Greece  left  untouched  or  una 
domed  ?     What  doty  of  life,  what  principle  of  political  economy, 
what  motive  ot  precept  for  the  government  of  the  passiona,  what 
commendation  of  virtue  is  there,  which  they  have  not  treated  of 
with  fulness,  variety,  and  learning  ?    The  moral  of  JBschylus  (nd 
only  a  poet,  but  a  Pythagorean^  will  ever  be  admired.     Not  wera 
S<^hocles  and  Euripides  less  illustrious  for  the  reputation  of  wis- 
dom ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates  and  Anaza- 
goras,  and  was  known  among  his  friends  by  the  title  of  the  dramatic 
philosopher.     In  these  authors,  surely,  the  allurementa  of  poetry 
afR)nied  scxne  accession  to  the  empire  of  philosophy :  aor  indeed 
has  any  man  arrived  at  the  summit  of  poetic  fame,  who  did  not 
previously  lay  the  foundation  of  his  art  in  true  philosophy. 

But  there  are  other  species  of  poetty  which  also  deserve  to  par- 
take in  the  commendation ;  and  first  the  Ode,  * 

*  With  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  hum  ;'* 

which,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  what  are  called  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  yields  to  none  in  force,  ardor,  and  some- 
times even  in  dignity  and  solemnity.  Its  amazing*  power  in  di- 
recting the  passions,  iii  forming  the  manners,  in  maintaining  dvil 
life,  and  particularly  in  exciting  and  cherishing  that  cpenerous 
elevation  of  sentiment  on  which  the  very  existence  of  pubuc  virtue 
seems  to  depend,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  by  only  ccmtemplat- 
ing  those  monuments  of  genius  which  Greece  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity.  If  we  examine  the  poems  of  Pindar,  how  exquisite 
must  have  been  the  pleasure,  how  vivid  the  sensation  to  the 
Greek,  whose  ordinary  amusement  it  was  to  sing,  or  hear  them 
song !  For,  this  kind  of  entertainment  was  not  confined  to  per* 
sons  of  taste  and  learning,  but  had  grown  into  general  use.  When 
1e  heard  his  gods,  his  heroes,  his  ancestora  received  into  the  num- 
aer  of  the  gods,  celebrated  in  a  manner  so  glorious,  so  divine, 
would  not  his  bosom  glow  with  the  desire  of  fame,  with  the  most 
fervid  e'.nulation  of  virtue,  with  a  patriotism,  immoderate  perhaps. 
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but  honorable  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree  t  Is  it  wonderful, 
that  he  should  be  so  elevated  with  this  greatness  of  mind,  (shaL  I 
call  it  T)  or  rather  insolence  and  pride,  as  to  esteem  every  other 
people  mean,  barbarous,  and  contemptible,  in  comparison  with 
himself  and  his  own  countrymen  f  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to 
remind  the  scholar,  that  in  the  sacred  games  which  afibrded  so 
much  support  to  the  warlike  virtue  of  Greece,  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  oignity  and  esteem  resulted  from  the  verses  of  the  poets; 
nor  did  the  Olympic  crown  exhibit  a  more  ample  reward  to  the 
candidates  for  victory,  than  the  encomium  of  Pindar  or  Stesi- 
chorus.  What  a  spirited  defender  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country  is  Alcieus !  what  a  vigorous  oppose  r  of  tyrants ! 
-vho  consecrated  equally  his  sword  and  his  lyre  on  the  altar  of 
freedom!  whose  prophetic  muse,  ranging  through  every  region, 
acted  as  the  sacred  guardian,  not  Tor  the  present  moment  only, 
but  for  future  ages  ;  not  of  his  own  city  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
^  commonwealth  of  Greece.  Poetry  such  as  this,  so  vehement,  so 
animated,  is  certainly  .to  be  esteemed  highly  efficacious,  as  well 
in  exciting  the  human  mind  to  virtue,  as  in  purifying  it  from  every 
vQean  and  vicious  propensity ;  but  still  more  especially  does  it  con- 
luce  to  cherish  and  support  that  vigor  of  soul,  that  generous  temper 
Old  spirit,  which  is  both  the  offspring  and  guardian  of  Hberty. 

Thus  far  poetry  must  be  allowed  to  stand  eminent  among  the 
jther  liberal  arts ;  inasmuch  as  it  refreshes  the  mind  when  it  is 
fatigued,  soothes  it  when  it  is  agitated,  relieves  and  invigorates  it 
when  it  is  depressed  ;  as  it  elevates  the  thoughts  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  is  beautiful,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  great  and 
noble :  nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  it  delivers  the  precepts  of 
virtue  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  it  insinuates  or  instils  into 
the  soul  the  very  principles  of  morality  itself.  Moreover,  since 
the  desire  of  glory,  innate  in  man,  appears  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  great  and  heroic  actions,  it  is  the  peculiar  function 
of  poetry  to  improve  this  bias  of  our  nature,  and  thus  to  cherish 
and  enliven  the  embers  of  virtue  :  and  since  one  of  the  principal 
employments  of  poetry  consists  in  the  celebration  of  great  and 
virtuous  actions,  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the  examples  of  the 
bravest  and  most  excellent  men,  and  in  consecrating  their  names 
to  immortality ;  this  praise  is  certainly  its  due,  that  while  it  forms 
the  mind  to  habits  of  rectitude  by  its  precepts,  directs  it  by  ex- 
amples, excites  and  animates  it  by  its  peculiar  force,  it  has  also 
the  distinguished  honor  of  distributing  to  virtue  the  most  ample 
and  desirable  rewards  of  its  labors. 

But,  afler  all,  we  shall  think  more  humbly  of  poetry  than  it 
deserves,  unless  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  quarter  where  its 
importance  is  most  eminently  conspicuous;  unless  we  contemplate 
it  as  employed  on  sacred  subjects,  and  in  subservience  to  re«*gion 
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This  indeed  appetra  to  have  been  the  ori^nal  office  and  detttaa* 
tion  of  poetry ;  and  this  it  still  so  happuy  performs,  that  in  til 
other  cases  it  seems  out  of  character,  as  if  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose alone.  In  other  instances  poetry  appears  to  want  the  assist- 
ance of  art,  but  in  this  to  shin^  forth  with  all  its  natural  splendor, 
or  rather  to  be  animated  by  that  inspiration,  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, is  spoken  of  without  being  felt.  These  obserrationt  ars 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  than  which  the 
human  mind  can  conceive  nothing  more  elevated,  more  beantifQl, 
or  more  elegant ;  in  which  the  umost  ineffiible  sublimity  of  the 
subject  is  fully  eoualled  by  the  energy  of  the  language  and  the 
dignity  of  the  style.  And  it  is  worthy  observation,  that  as  some 
of  these  writings  exceed  in  antiquity  the  fabulous  ages  of  Ofreece, 
in  sublimity  they  are  superior  to  the  most  finished  productions  of 
that  polished  people.  Thus,  if  the  actual  origin  of  poetry  be  in- 
quired after,  it  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  religion.  Of  this 
origin  poetry  even  yet  exhibits  no  obscure  indications,  since  she 
ever  embraces  a  divine  and  sacred  subject  with  a  kind  of  filial 
tenderness  and  afiection.  To  the  sacred  haunts  of  religion  she 
delights  to  resort  as  to  her  native  soil :  there  she  most  willingly 
inhabits,  and  there  she  flourishes  in  all  her  pristine  beauty  aiad 
vigor. 

STJBLIMrTY   OF   THE   PROPHET  ISAIAH. 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  fiill  force  and  exceUence  ot 
the  figure  of  Personification,  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  I  do  not  scruple  to  pro- 
nounce the  sublimest  of  poets.  He  will  there  find,  in  one  short 
poem,  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  the  Prosopopoeia,  and  in- 
deed of  aU  that  constitutes  the  sublime  in  composition.  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  to  refer  immediately  to  the  pas- 
sage itself,  and  to  remark  a  few  of  the  principal  excellencies.^ 

The  prophet,  aAer  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  severe  captivity  in  Bab3rlon,  and  their  restoration  to  their 
own  country,  mtroduces  them  as  reciting  a  kind  of  triumphal 
song  upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch,  replete  with 
imagery,  and  with  thd  most  elegant  and  animated  personifications. 
A  sudden  exclamation,  expressive  of  their  joy  and  admiration  on 
'.he  unexpected  revolution  in  their  afiairs,  and  the  destruction  of 
*beir  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the  poem.  The  earth  itself 
triumphs  with  the  inhabitants  thereof;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  (under  which  images  the  parabolic  style  frequently 
delineates  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Grentiles)  exult  with  joy, 
und  persecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches  the  humbled  power 
of  a  ferocious  enemy : — 

1 1m.  xit.  4—17. 
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Tke  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet ;  they  burst  ibrth  into  a  joyiiil  ihoiit 
Eyen  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon :  i 

Since  thou  art  fallen,  uo  feller  hath  come  up  against  us. 

This  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  personification  of  Hades^ 
or  the  infernal  regions.  Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  ghosts 
of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings :  they  rise  imme* 
diately  from  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
Babylon ;  they  insult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort  themselves 
with  the  view  of  his  calamity : — 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  f  Art  thon  made  like  unM  ait 
Is  dien  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  graTe  ?  the  sound  of  thy  sprightly 
instruments? 

It  the  Termin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  covering  ? 

Again,  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  exclamatieii 
after  the  manner  of  a  fiineral  lamentation,  which  indeed  the  whol«9 
fnrm  of  this  composition  exactly  imitates.  The  remarkable  fsll 
of  this  powerful  monarch  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated  :— 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  momini: ! 
Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue  the  nations  I 

He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage,  boasting  in  the 
most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power,  which  furnishes  the  poet 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  the  unparalleled 
misery  of  his  downfall.  Some  persons  are  introduced,  who  find 
the  dead  carcass  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast  out  and  exposed : 
they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last  scarcely  know  it  to  oe 
his : — 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble;  that  shook  thi  kingdoms  1 
That  made  the  world  like  a  desert;  that  destroyed  the  cities? 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites  if  sepul- 
ture, on  account  of  the  cruehy  and  atrocity  of  his  conduct ;  they 
execrate  his  name,  his  ofi!sprin^,  and  their  posterity.  A  solemn 
address,  as  of  the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene ;  and  he  de« 
nounces  against  the  kmg  of  Babylon,  his  posterity,  and  «^ven 
against  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  tbeir  cruelty,  perpetual 
destruction ;  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counsels 
by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime ! 
how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments  !  The  Jew- 
ish nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings, 
the  Babylonish  monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and 

I  Thia  la,  I  Uilok,  the  moat  aabltane  Imave  I  have  ever  teen  conveyed  in  ao  kw  worda.  The  ap^ 
■•aa  of  tba  aDegorj  to  expreaa  the  mln  of  a  powerftal  monarch  by  the  Ml  of  a  brlthi  atar  froaa  hm 
van,  atilfcea  the  mind  In  the  most  fbrcible  manner;  and  the  poeticnl  beauty  of  the  paaaaf  la  sMtl> 
hi  Iglifaiiail  by  the  peraoniScaUon,  **  Saa  of  the  momluf."  Whoever  doea  sot  rattah  aneh  palallniraa 
thla  la  not  only  destitute  of  poa'Jcal  taate,  but  of  the  common  Ibelings  o'  bnmanltf . 
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kst  of  all  Jehovah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or  rather 
a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together  in  an  incom- 
parable whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and  distinguished 
excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  per- 
fection in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  finished  specimen  of 
that  species  of  composition  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
The  personifications  here  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold, 
yet  not  Improbable :  a  free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  per- 
vades the  whole ;  nor  is  there  anything  wanting  in  this  ode  to 
defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity. 
If,  indeed,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every 
excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or  even  to 
approach  it. 


THOMAS  WARTON.     1728—1790. 

Thomas  WAmrov,  the  learned  author  of  the  «  History  of  English  Poetry/ 
was  bom  at  Basingstoke  >  in  1728,  of  a  family  remarkable  fi>r  its  talent  His 
fiither,  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  was  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1745 :  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  the  author  of  tlie  **  Essay  on  the  Writings 
and  Grenius  of  Pope."  Thomas  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early  ac- 
quired distinction  by  the  superiority  of  his  poetical  productions.  In  1754  be 
published  his  » Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Spenser,"  which  at 
once  established  his  reputation  for  true  poetic  taste,  and  for  extensive  and 
varied  learning.  In  1757  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  poetry  in 
Pembroke  College,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  remarkable 
ability  and  success.  In  1774  he  published  his  first  volume  of  «<The  History 
of  English  Poetry:'*  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a  third  in  1781. 
Into  this  very  elaborate  performance  Warton  poured  the  accumulated  stores 
of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection :  the  survey  he  has  given  us  of  his 
subject  is,  accordingly,  both  eminently  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  rich 
and  varied  in  its  details :  and  as  respects  early  English  literature,  it  is  a  re- 
pository of  information  altogether  unapproached  in  extent  and  abundance  b) 
any  other  single  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  language.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, brought  down  to  but  very  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  as  he  died  while  engaged  in  it,  in  May,  1790.  It  is  deeply  to 
lie  regretted  that  he  had  not  carried  the  history  of  our  literature  through  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth,  as  no  one  has  presumed  to  continue  the  work ;  for  to  con- 
Unue  it  with  like  success,  would  require  tlie  union  of  like  powers— a  combi- 
nation rarely  given  to  man .• 

•  (n  ■ontlmirocon  oonnty,  about  41  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  London. 

•  •*  ma  eon»unmate  taste  and  dlserlmlnatlnf  jodfment  way  on  aPoficaatoaa  te  tanpUdOy 
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THB   HAMLST. — JM  ODX. 

The  hinds  how  blest,  who  ne'er  beguiled 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild, 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  goSltf  gain ! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinetiued  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 
To  dip  the  scythe  in  fragrant  dew ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  beeoh  to  ML, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  delL 

Midst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  dear. 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear : 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  Tiew 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  roands, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds ; 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  glen,  the  screaming  jay : 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequesfer'd  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way: 
Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve. 
The  meadow's  incense  breathe  at  eve. 
No  riot  mars  the  simple  fiue, 
That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  share : 
But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 
Duly,  the  darkening  vallejrs  o'er, 
Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town, 
They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down, 
No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose* 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  die  clay-built  room, 
Or  through  the  primrosed  coppice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine. 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill. 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest, 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honey'd  flowers 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers : 
From  the  small  garden's  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound : 
Nor  fell  Disease,  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime: 
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But  when  their  temples  long  have  woira 
The  silver  crown  of  tresses  hoar, 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 

THE  ORU8ADX.— ^4N   ODB. 

Bound  fat  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine^ 
All  in  azure  steel  array'd : 
(Ver  the  wave  our  weapons  play*d. 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow ; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow, 
Many  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung : 

**  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Richard '  ploughs  the  deep ! 
Tremble,  watchmen,  as  ye  spy 
From  distant  towers,  wi^  anxious  ejre^ 
The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 
Down  Damascus'  hills  advance : 
From  Sion's  turrets,  as  afar 
Ye  ken  the  march  of  Europe's  war ! 
Saladin,'  thou  paynim*  king. 
From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring ! 
On  Aeon's  4  spiry  citadel. 
Though  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell. 
Pictured  with  the  silver  moon, 
England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon! 
In  vain  to  break  our  firm  array. 
Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray : 
Those  sounds  our  rising  iiiry  fim : 
English  Richard  in  the  van. 
On  to  victory  we  go,— 
A  vaunting  infidel  the  Ibe !" 

Blondel*  led  the  tunefiil  band, 
And  swept  the  lyre  with  glowing  hand. 
Cypress,  from  her  rocky  mound, 
Aiid  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  orown'd. 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  straia 

Soon  we  kiss'd  the  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth ! 
Then  with  ardor  fVesh  endued. 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renew'd : 

**  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past. 
Heaven's  fkvor'd  hills  appear  at  last! 
Object  of  our  holy  vow, 
We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 


1  BleiMUPd  I.,  •nrduaed,  flrani  hic  valor,  OoMtr  *  Ikm, 

i  Tte  cUcT  of  tho  Motemnediuna  that  defended  PalMUne  asalnat  tht 

S  fit*B»  It  BMana  here  tho  profeeeor  of  a  fhlae  rdlglMU 

*  AatknOf  oaUed  Ptotenals ;  now  WL  Jean  d'Acra. 

»  Tte  MWU  BtaMtm  of  UBff  Rldiard. 
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From  Carmers  almond-shaded  steep 

We  feel  the  cheering  Tragrance  creep : 

O'er  Engaddi's'  shruM  of  balm 

Waves  the  date-empurpled  pahn; 

See  Lebanou^s  aspiring  head 

Wide  his  immortal  umbrage  spread  1 

Hail  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar, 

Wet  with  our  Redeemers  gore  1 

Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fimes  forlorn, 

Te  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn ; 

Tour  ravish'd  honors  to  restore. 

Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore ! 

And,  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God, 

By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod, 

Bereft  of  every  awful  rite. 

And  quench'd  thy  lamps  that  bewn'd  so  bright 

For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast, 

Lo,  Richard  leads  his  fiuthfbl  host! 

Aloft  in  his  heroio  hand. 

Blazing  like  the  beacon's  brand, 

O'er  the  far-affirighted  fields. 

Resistless  Kalibum>  he  wields. 

Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 

The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore  I 

From  each  wild  mountain's  trackless  crown 

In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  frown : 

Thy  battering-engines,  huge  and  high. 

In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy; 

And,  rolling  in  terrific  state. 

On  giant-wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 

When  eve  has  hush'd  the  buzzing  camp, 

Amid  the  moonlight  vapors  damp, 

Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain, 

Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain : 

We  bid  those  spectre-shapes  avaunt, 

Ashtaroth*  and  TermagauntM 

With  many  a  demon,  pale  of  hue, 

Doom'd  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 

That  drops  ftom  Macon's*  sooty  tree, 

'Mid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 

Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fiends  of  hell. 

The  Christian's  holy  courage  quell. 

**  Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  skyl 
Soon  on  the  battlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Constantino. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  sun  unfbld 
Our  cross,  with  crimson  wove  and  gold  1" 


A  Boontaln  of  FiklMtiiie. 

The  oelebnted  aword  of  the  BrtUah  king;  Arthiir,  tmiA  to  liSTe  oobm  Into  tbt  poammtan  of  XJof 

Mtfd,  and  to  teT«  been  girtn  by  him,  m  ■  preaent  of  ta^gMinsMe  ytim,  to  TtaeMd,  KlBff  «r 

tf.  *  A  SfTtan  fOddoM. 

Tte  Igaonat  old  ehroniders  bettered  that  the  Mobommedans  were  IdotatMB,  and  tkH  tk&f 

ipaA  BMM  deity  aaned  Teraiacan&t 

TMe  aDadee  b)  aa  offleotal  evperedlton  re«eotiac  a  poleawMM  tree. 
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WILLIAM  ROBERTSON.     1721—1793. 

William  Robsetsok,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  bom  at  Bo8thwid^  in 
the  cavLnty  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scotland,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1721.  Atibe 
early  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  admission  into  the  muversitjr,  where  his  sob* 
sequent  progress  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  astomshing  ao 
quirements  of  his  childhood.  On  entering  the  ministry  of  the  establialied 
church  of  Scotland,  he  performed  the  duties  of  bis  station  with  exemphry 
diligence;  and  in  1759,  by  the  publication  of  the  ^^Histoiy  of  Scotland,^  he 
commenced  that  series  of  admirable  histories,  which  have  jnstJy  placed  bin 
among  the  very  first  historical  writers  of  his  countiy.  In  1769  he  pnbliibed 
his  <*  History  of  Charles  V.,"  which  raised  his  then  increasing  reputatioo  still 
higher,  and  which,  from  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the  aubject,  was  very 
popular.  The  inuodootory  part  consists  of  an  able  sketch  of  the  political  and 
social  state  of  Europe  at.the  time  of  the  aocession  of  Charles  Y.,'  a  most  im- 
portant period,  which  forms  the  conneotioa  between  the  middle  ages  and  the 
history  of  modern  European  society  and  politics.  In  1777  be  published  his 
"  History  of  America,"  and  in  1791,  **  An  Historical  BisquialtioQ  coDcemiDf 
the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India."  After  spending  a  life  of 
equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  honor,  he  died  on  die  11th  of  June,  1793. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  that  important  period,  wbeti 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  form  constimtions,  and  act  upon 
the  political  sjrstems  which  were  for  centuries  preserved.  His  style  is  easy  and 
flowing,  his  language  correct,  his  opinions  enlightened,  his  investigation  dili- 
gent, and  his  expressions  temperate.  Hume,  notwithstanding  the  difierence 
of  their  religious  opinions,  greatly  extolled  his  History  of  Scotland ;  and  Gib- 
bon has  borne  ample  testimony  both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style.* 

RESIGNATION   OF   CHARLS8  V. 

Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms  to  his  son,  with  a 
solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction ;  and  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  sovereis^nty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as 
might  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mindft,  not  only  of  his 
subjects,  but  of  his  successor.  With  this  view,  he  called  Philip 
out  of  England,  where  the  peevish  temper  of  his  aueen,  which  in- 
creased with  her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him  iextreraely 
unhappy ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  their  afiairs.  Having  assembled  the 
irttates  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  Brussels,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1555,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of 


1  Charles  T^  Emperor  of  Oennftay,  (Iflt^lfSf.)  «id  Ktav«f  Sp^lBt  (IflS— IfM.)  waa  tke 
Influential  and  prominent  monarch  of  the  period  In  whieh  he  flourlahed.    Sonw  oT  tka 
eontemponuy  with  him  were,  Henry  Tin.  of  England,  (If  OS— 1M7,)  FnuMto  L  af  Wnmtmt  CUl^- 
U«7,)  OmUYiM  Taaa  of  Sweden,  (if  S3— isso.)  «nd  Sollman  ikt  Ifiy^iw^  o(  tha 
(IfSS-lfMk)  nnder  whom  the  Tnrklah  power  attnlned  tta  highest  pttdk 

•  "Thff  peiftel  compoatdon,  the  nervous  teignage,  the  wrtl-tamed  perloda  of  Z)r. 
fiaaatA  ma  to  the  amhmona  hope  that  I  might  one  day  tread  In  hla  tetataves  the 
the  eareless,  Inboltahle  beanties  of  his  Mend  and  rival.  Hana^  oOan  JMsad  om  to 
with  a  muMd  aaoeatlon  oCdedightaadOs^palr.'*  ..fftliw's  Hiiiifci»C>S>>y 
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Btate ;  on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  oCber 
his  sister,  the  Gtueen  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands ; 
with  a  splendid  retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  prii|C68  of 
the  empire,  standing  behind  him.  The  president  of  tbe  council 
of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in  <a  few  words,  bis  in- 
tention in  calnng  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He 
then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  snr^ 
zendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and 
authority  in  the  Low  gantries;  abeolying  his  subjects  there 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to 
transfer  to  Philip,  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifested,  duriug  so  long  a 
jM)ur8e  of  years,  in  support  of  Jbis  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  jiis  ^eat,  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  'because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without 
support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience^  and,  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  hand,  in  oocder  to  assist  his  memorv,  he  recounted 
with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation,  all  the  great  things  which  Jhe 
had  undertaken  and  performed  since  the  commencement  of  hit 
administration.  He  observed,  that,  from  the  seventeenth  yesur  of 
his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  ajod  attention  to  public 
objects ;  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure :  that, 
either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  G^ermany  nine 
times,  Spain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the 
Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had 
made  eleven  voyages  by  sea:  that  while  his  health  permitted  him 
to  discharge  his  duty,, and  the  vigor  of  his  ccmstitution  was  equal, 
in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labor,  nor  repined  under  fatigue : 
that  now,  when  his  health  was  In-ok^i,  and  his  vigor  exhausted  by 
the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admo- 
nished him  to  retire  ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning  as  to  retain 
the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy :  that,  instead  of  a 
sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave 
them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to  govern,  and 
who  added  to  the  vigor  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of 
maturer  years :  that  if,  during  the  course  of  a  long  administration, 
he  had  committed  any  material  error  in  government ;  or  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great  afiiairs,  and  amidst  the  attenticm 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neg- 
lected or  injured  any  of  his  subjects ;  he  now  implored  their 
forgiveness :  that  for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  re* 
membrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  iiis 
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sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  sernces; 
and,  in  his  last  prayers  to  Aknighty  God,  would  pour  forth  hit 
ardent  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed 
his  father's  hand,  **  If,"  says  he,  •«  I  had  left  you,  by  my  death, 
this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large  additions 
some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my  memory,  on  tba^ 
account :  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  resign  to  you  what  I  mighi 
still  have  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the  warmest  expressioos  d 
thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  however,  I  dispense ;  and  shaL 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  yoar 
love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  ad- 
ministration, to  justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  this  day 
give  of  my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an 
inviolable  regard  for  religion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  fiuth  in  its 
purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes ;  en 
croach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and,  if  tk 
time  shall  ever  come,  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranqniHitj 
of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities, 
that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satis&ction 
as  I  give  up  mine  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  suV- 
iects,  and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  ex- 
hausted, and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary efibrt.  During  his  discourse,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
tears ;  some,  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity ;  others,  softened 
by  the  expression  of  tenderness  towards  his  son,  and  of  love  to  his 
people ;  and  all  were  afilected  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a 
sovereign  who  had  distinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  particular  marlu  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splen- 
did, and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son 
the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them, 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  Of  all  these  vast  posses- 
sions he  reserved  nothing  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  defmy  the  charges  of  his  &mily,  and 
to  afilbrd  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat,  was  the  monastery  of 
8t.  Justus,  in  the  province  of  Estramadura.  It  was  seated  m  a 
vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  surrounded 
oy  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of 
che  soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed 
the  most  healthful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months 
Kefore  his  resignation  he  had  sent  an  architect  thither  to  add  a  new 
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apartment  to  the  monastery,  for  his  accoromodation ;  but  he  gave 
strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  such  as  suited 
his  present  situation  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted 
only  of  six  rooms ;  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls :  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung 
with  brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
They  were  all  on  a  level  with  the  fi^round,  with  a  door  on  one 
side  into  a  warden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  ffiven  the  plan, 
and  which  he  had  filled  with  various  plants,  inteniUng  to  cultivate 
them  with  his  own  hands. 


OOLUHBUS   DISCOVERING   AKSRICA. 

The  presages  of  discovering  land  were  now  so  numerous  and 
promising,  that  he  deemed  them  infalhble.  For  some  days  the 
sounding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought 
up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increased,  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such 
land-birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a 
tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  set- 
ting sun  assumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  mure  mild  and 
warm,  and  during  night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable. 
From  all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being  near 
land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public 
prayers  for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships 
to  lie  to,  keeping  strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in 
the  m'ght.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no 
man  shut  his  eyes ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had 
80  long  been  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez 
perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of  land  I  land!  was  heard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But 
having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearanceb,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish 
of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as 
morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every 
ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whoso  flat 
ana  verdani  Reids^  v/ell  stored  with  wood,  and  watered  witH  many 
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fiyuktff,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew 
ef  the  Pinta  instantly  hegan  the  Tt  Deum^  as  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving to  Gkxl,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This  office  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  com- 
mander. They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  inscJence, 
which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so 
oflen  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and 
passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately 
reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplirii  a 
design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  vrere  manned  and 
armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colors  dis- 
played, with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  m 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together, 
whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astoniMmient 
at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
Columbus  was  the  first  European  who  set  foot  on  the  new  world 
which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling  down 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 
They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before  it, 
returned  thanks  to  Gk)d  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such^a 
happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which 
the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in 
their  new  discoveries. 


EDWARD  GIBBON.     1737—1794. 


Or  the  life  of  Edward  Gibbon^  the  learned  author  of  "  The  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  it  will  not  be  neoessaiy  ibrus  to 
give  any  sketch  of  our  own,  as  he  himself  has  given  us  such  an  admirable 
me,  in  his  work  entitled,  ^  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Writings.'*  >  From  it, 
Are  make  the  following  extracts,  which,  meagre  as  they  are,  will  but  senre, 
we  trust,  to  excite  in  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  sufficient  curi 
mtj  to  desire  to  make  tliemielves  fiuniliar  with  the  work  itseUC' 


1  Ite mtUvot  ■  very  thim  crtUdam  on  Ofbbon**  MlaeeDtDcous  Works,  !■  Umi  QaMrtetly  BnikWb 
(?ol  xtt.  p.  sri.)  thna  Mlcttonalj  luid  Jwtly  chMBcterlsn  the  llfc  of  Olkkoa>-**tt  tab  pcrtap%  Ite 
or  AnfeOMognphytetlM  Si«lteh 
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HIS   BIRTH. 

I  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Sunreyy  the  27th  of 
Apiilf  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  ;  the  first  child  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  Gibbon,  £sq.« 
and  of  Judith  Porten.  My  lot  might  have  been  that  of  a  slaYe, 
a  sayage,  or  a  peasant;  nor  can  I  reflect  without  pleasure  ou 
the  bounty  of  Nature,  which  cast  my  birth  in  a  free  and  civi- 
lized conntry,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  a  family  of 
lunorable  rank,  and  decently  endowed  with  the  giAs  of  fortune. 
*  *  So  feeble  was  my  constitution,  so  precarious  my  life,  that, 
in  the  baptism  of  my  brothers,  my  father's  prudence  successively 
repeated  my  Christian  name  of  Edward,  that,  in  case  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  eldest  son,  this  patronymic  appellation  might  be 
still  perpetuated  in  the  family.  To  preserve  and  rear  so  frail  a 
being,  the  most  tender  assiduity  was  scarcely  sufficient ;  the  care 
of  my  mind  was  too  frequently  neglected  for  tne  care  of  my  health : 
compassion  always  suggested  an  excuse  for  the  indulffence  of  the 
master,  or  the  idleness  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  chain  of  my  educa- 
tion was  broken,  as  often  as  I  was  recalled  from  the  school  of 
to  the  bed  of  sickness. 

HIS  EDUCATION.— DEATH   OP   HIS  MOTHSB. 

As  soon  as  the  use  of  speech  had  prepared  my  infant  reason 
for  the  admission  of  knowledge,  I  was  taught  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  my  childhood  I  was  praised 
for  the  readiness  with  which  I  could  multiply  and  divide,  by 
Memory  alone,  two  sums  of  several  figures :  such  praise  encou- 
/aged  my  youthful  talent. 

At  the  age  of  seven  I  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkly,  who  exercised,  about  eighteen  months,  the  office  of  do- 
mestic tutor.  In  my  ninth  year  I  was  sent  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  to  a  school  of  about  seventy  boys,  which  was  kept  by 
Dr.  Wooddeson.  My  studies  were  too  frequently  interrupted  by 
sickness ;  and  after  a  residence  here  of  nearly  two  years,  I  was 
recalled,  December,  1747,  by  my  mother's  death.  I  was  too 
young  to  feel  the  importance  of  my  loss ;  and  the  image  of  her 
person  and  conversation  is  faintly  imprinted  in  my  memory.  My 
poor  father  was  inconsolable.     I  can  never  forget  the  scene  of  our 

Hlstoryi  and  Kbixinc  the  stately  marcb  which  he  roajntainii  throaghoat  that  work.  Into  ■  mora  nate* 
nl  and  «aay  pace,  this  enehantiny  writer,  with  an  ease,  iplrlt,  and  vigor  peculiar  to  hlmaelf,  oon* 
dueU  hia  readers  through  a  sickly  childhood,  a  neflaeted  and  desultory  education,  and  a  youth  inalud 
lu  the  unpromising  and  unscholarlike  oocupatlon  of  a  militia  olBoer,  to  the  period  when  he  nenlatity 
appUed  the  energies  of  his  genius  to  a  serera  course  of  TOlontary  study,  vi  hlch  In  the  spooo  of  a  An* 
yean  rendered  him  a  oonsummate  master  of  Boman  antiqutty,  and  lastly  produood  tbe  'IBalory  • 
tJta  fiacUne  aiad  riaU  orthe  lonaa  Bmpin."* 

2  X  Ob* 
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first  interview,  some  weeks  after  the  fatal  event ;  the  awful  silencef 
the  room  hung  with  black,  the  mid-day  tapers,  his  sighs  and 
tAars ;  his  praises  of  my  mother,  a  saint  in  heaven  ;  his  sokmn 
adjuration  that  I  would  cherish  her  memory  and  imitate  her  fi^ 
tues ;  and  the  fServor  with  which  he  kissed  and  blessed  me  as  the 
sole  surviving  pledge  of  their  loves. 

In  his  twelfth  year  he  went  to  Westminster  School,  where  lie  nsidBd  te 
three  yeara^  and  then  went  to  Oxford.  His  reading  while  here  was  very  mai> 
tifarious  and  extensive,  but,  taming  Papist,  his  ficther  removed  him  at  the  ige 
of  sixteen  and  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  and  placed  him  onder 
the  toition  of  a  Calvinistic  minister,  by  the  name  of  Pavilllard.  Here  he 
•pent  five  years,  during  which  time  he  made  astonishing  profleieocy  in  his 
studies,  and  he  ever  spoke  of  his  excellent  instniotor  in  terms  of  the  h^fatsi 
affection  and  respect    He  thus  speaks  of 


HIS    FIRST   LOVE. 

I  hesitate,  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule,  when  I  approach 
the  delicate  subject  of  my  early  love.  By  this  word  I  do  not 
mean  the  polite  attention,  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  design, 
which  has  originated  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  is  mter- 
woven  with  the  texture  of  French  manners.  I  understand  by 
this  passion  the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  tenderness,  which 
is  inBamed  by  a  single  female,  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  ot 
her  sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or  the 
sole  happiness  of  our  being.  I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the 
object  of  my  choice ;  and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc- 
cess, I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeb'ng  such  a 
pure  and  exalted  sentiment.  The  personal  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle Susan  Curchod  were  embellished  by  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  the  mind.  Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her  family  was 
respectable.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  preferred  her 
religion  to  her  country.  The  profession  of  her  father  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  moderation  and  philosophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content,  with  a  small  salary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  ob- 
scure lot  of  minister  of  Grassy,  in  the  mountains  that  separate  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  county  of  Burgundy.  In  the  solitude  of 
»  sequestered  village  he  bestowed  a  liberal  and  even  learned  edu- 
cation on  his  only  daughter.  She  surpassed  his  hopes  by  her  pro- 
ficiency in  the  sciences  and  languages ;  and  in  her  short  visits  to 
some  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  erudition  ci 
Mademoiseke  Curchod  w^ere  the  theme  of  universal  applause. 
The  report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my  curiosity ;  I  saw  and 
toved.  I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  conversa- 
tion, pure  in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the  first 
Dudden  emotion  was  fortified  by  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  a 
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more  familiar  acquaintance.  She  permitted  me  to  make  her  two 
or  three  visits  at  her  father's  house.  I  passed  some  happy  days 
there,  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  her  parents  honorably 
encoaraged  the  connection.  In  a  calm  retirement  the  gay  vanity 
of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  rn  her  bosom ;  she  listened  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  passion ;  and  I  might  presume  to  hope  that  T 
had  made  some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart.  At  Grassy  and 
Lausanne  I  indulged  my  dream  of  felicity :  but  on  my  return  to 
England,  I  soon  £scovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this 
strange  alliance,  and  that  without  his  consent  I  was  myself  desti- 
tute and  helpless.  After  a  painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fkte : 
[  siffhed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ;  my  wound  was  insensibly 
healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure 
was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranc^uillity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  lady  herself;  and  my  love  subsided  in  friendship 
and  esteem.  The  minister  of  Grassy  soon  afterwards  died ;  his 
stipend  died  with  him  ;  his  daughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by 
teaching  young  ladies,  she  earned  a  hard  subsistence  Ibr  herself 
and  her  mother ;  but  in  her  lowest  distress^she  maintained  a  spotlesa 
reputation  and  a  dignified  behavior.  A  rich  banker  of  Pans,  a 
citizen  of  Geneva,  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discover 
and  possess  this  inestimable  treasure ;  and  in  the  capital  of  taste  and 
luxury  she  resisted  the  temptations  of  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained 
the  hardships  of  indigence.  The  genius  of  her  husband  has  ex- 
alted him  to  the  most  conspicuous  station  in  Europe.  In  every 
change  of  prosperity  and  disgrace  he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  of 
a  dii&ful  friend ;  and  Mademoiselle  Gurchod  is  now  the  wife  of 
M.  Necker,  the  minister,  and  perhaps  the  legislator,  of  the  French 
monarchy.^ 

AfVer  spending  nearly  five  years  at  Lausanne,  he  returned  to  England  io 
May,  1758.    The  following  is  his  account  of 

HIS   INTERVIEW   WITH    BIS   FATHER. 

It  was  not  without  some  awe  and  apprehension  that  I  ap- 
proached the  presence  of  my  father.  My  infancy,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  been  neglected  at  home ;  the  severity  of  his  look  and 
language  at  our  last  parting  still  dwelt  on  my  memory ;  nor  could 
I  form  any  notion  of  his  character  or  my  probable  reception 
They  were  both  more  agreeable  than  I  could  expect.  The  do 
mestic  discipline  of  our  ancestors  has  been  relaxed  by  the  philoso- 
phy and  softness  of  the  age ;  and  if  my  father  remembered  that 
he  had  trembled  before  a  stem  parent,  it  was  only  to  adopt  with 
his  own  son  an  opposite  mode  of  behavior.     He  received  me  as 

1  It  taoortoiu  to  apeeolaie  on  tho  eflbet  which  ■  anion  wtth  •  ieinato  of  nieh  furt  dlgitlty  of  oltf^ 
fmdter  tad  aim  nHgloai  principle,  mlg-ht  have  had  on  the  character  and  opinion*  of  Oihboiw 
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a  man  and  a  friend ;  all  constraint  was  banished  at  our  fint  iQte^ 
view,  and  we  ever  afterwards  continued  on  the  same  tenns  of  easy 
and  equal  politeness.  He  applauded  the  success  of  my  edacatioa; 
every  word  and  action  were  expressive  of  the  most  cordial  afiec- 
tion ;  and  our  lives  would  have  passed  without  a  cloud,  if  his 
economy  had  been  equal  to  his  fortune,  or  if  his  fortune  had  been 
equal  to  his  desires. 

The  time  spent  at  hiB  father's  Gtibbon  devoted  to  study,  except  sboot  two 
years  and  a  hal^  in  which  he  was  doing  duty  in  a  situation  which  Ixn  vo 
affinity  to  any  oUier  period  of  his  studious  and  social  life— «s  a  miUtia  oflloer. 
Parliament  had  resolved  to  raise  a  national  milida,  and  he  aod  his  latfacr 
offered  their  names  as  mi^r  and  captain  in  the  Hampahire  regiment  A 
short  time  before  this  he  had  published  his  first  work,  *<  An  Essay  npui  the 
Study  of  Litejrature,"  which  was  well  received.  After  the  militia  was  di»> 
banded,  (December,  1762,)  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  determined  to  writs 
upon  some  historical  subject  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  some  time 
—visited  Lausanne  again,  and  there  studied,  preparatory  to  his  Italian  joa^ 
ney^— travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1769.  In  1770  he  losi 
his  ftther ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  after  this  event,  he  arranged  his  arcimi' 
•amoes  so  as  to  settle  in  London.    The  following  is  his  aoooimt  of 

HIS  PUBLICATION   OF  HIS   BISTORT. 

No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  house  and  lihnuy,  than  I  under- 
took the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  my  history.  At  the 
outset  all  was  dark  and  doubtful — even  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
true  era  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the 
narrative ;  and  I  was  oflen  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of  seven 
years.  The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  his  mind, 
but  the  choice  and  command  of  language  is  the  fruit  of  exercise. 
Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit  the  middle  tone 
between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rhetorical  declamation :  three 
times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and 
third,  before  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  efiect.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy 
pace ;  but  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  have  oeen  reduced, 
by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a  large  volume  to  their  present 
size ;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed  without  any  loss  of  facts 
or  sentiments.  An  opposite  fault  may  be  imputed  to  the  concise 
and  superficial  narrative  of  the  first  reigns,  from  Commodus  to 
Alexander ;  a  fault  of  which  I  have  never  heard,  except  from 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  last  journey  to  London.  Such  an  oracle  might 
have  been  consulted  and  obeyed  with  rational  devotion  ;  but  I  was 
•oon  dis^sted  with  the  modest  practice  of  reading  the  manuscript 
to  my  friends.  Of  such  friends,  some  will  praise  from  politeness, 
ind  sonie  \»ill  criticise  from  vanity.     The  author  himself  is  the 
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best  judge  of  his  own  performance ;  no  one  has  so  deeply  medi* 
tated  on  the  subject ;  no  one  is  so  sincerely  hiterested  in  the  event. 
The  Tolume  of  my  histoty,  which  had  heen  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a  first  session,  was  now  ready  for 
the  press.  Aher  the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Elmsiy,  I  agreed  upon  easy  terms  with  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Cadell,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and  Mr.  William  Strahan* 
an  eminent  printer ;  and  they  undertook  the  care  and  risk  of  the 
publication,  which  derived  more  credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop 
than  from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  the  proofe  was 
submitted  to  my  vigilance  ;  and  many  blemishes  of  style,  which 
had  been  invisible  in  the  manuscript,  were  discovered  and  cor- 
rected in  the  printed  sheet.  So  moderate  were  our  hopes,  that 
the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five  hundred,  till  th6 
number  was  doubled  by  the  prophetic  taste  of  Mr.  Strahan.  Derr* 
ing  this  awful  interval  I  was  neither  elated  by  the  ambition  of 
fame,  nor  depressed  by  the  apprehension  of  contempt.  My  dili- 
gence and  accuracy  were  attested  by  my  own  conscience.  His- 
tory is  the  most  popular  species  of  wnting,  since  it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  capacity.  I  had  chosen  an  iDos- 
trious  subject.  Rome  is  familiar  to  the  schoolboy  and  the  stafes- 
man;  ana  my  narrative  was  deduced  from  the  last  period  of 
classical  reading.  I  had  likewise  flattered  myself  that  an  ago  of 
light  and  liberty  would  receive,  without  scandal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  human  causes  of  the  progress  and  establishment  jf  Chris- 
tianity.* 

After  publishing  two  more  volumes  of  his  History,  he  went  ti  tAUsamie;, 
the  place  endeared  to  him  by  early  recoUecdons,  there  to  setde  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  complete  his  great  work.    The  following  are  his  remarks  on 

THE   COMPLETION  OP   HIS  BISTORT. 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  shall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on 
the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last 
page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  Afler  laying  down  my 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau^  or  covered  walk  of  acacia6. 


1  Olbbon**  Bttack  on  Chrtrtlanlty  la  hto  oCherwtot  fwl  ^ork  i«  » taemn  >»  E  to  m^imL  UivMinMl 
trtanplMBUy  UMtrarcA  kj  the  Beir.  Dr.  WiitaoBk  In  Mb  •'ApotatTtU'ClnMlMiltjr.laantlMolLe^ 
ten  ta  Edward  Gibbon,  Mthor  of  tbo  HMary  of  tte  Oodlna  and  ffWI  of  tko  Bomaa  Bapln.*  Kr. 
Wltltakcr,  also  the  blatorian  of  MancbeBter,  thiu  rebolied  him  in  a  lettor : 

••  Ton  never  speak  tttlbHj  except  when  yon  eooe  upon  British  iroond,  and  nerw  weakly  useepl 
when  you  attack  Chrlatluilty.  In  the  ftinner  ease  yon  eeem  to  me  to  want  Inlbnnatton :  and  in  the 
lattur,  yon  plainly  want  the  eoaunoa  candor  ofa  dtlien  of  the  world  Ibr  the  raUgloae  •yafeam  of  yon 
eonntry.  Furdon  ma^  air,  but;  a*  mnoh  a*  I  adaahre  your  ablUdei,  \  cannot  bear  wlthoMt  Imllgnn 
tioa,  your  ■areaatle  ilyneae  apon  Chrlatlantty,  and  cannot  aec^  witbont  pity  yonr  deceranaed  has 
tSSylDtkeOnepal.*' 
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which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the 
mountams.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was.  serene,  the  sil- 
ver  orb  of  .the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  idl  nataie 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  oo  re- 
covery of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame. 
But  my  pnde  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlfisbog 
leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever 
might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian 
must  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  facts  which  have 
seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  of  five, 
quartos*  1.  My  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any  intermediate 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer: 
the  &ults  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my  own. 

INVENTION   AND   USE   OF   GUNPOWDER. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire  and  the  adja* 
^ent  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some  more  powerful  weapon, 
some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive 
superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment 
of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or  £urope  had  found,  by 
casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of  nltpetre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous 
explosion.  It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex- 
pelled with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.  The  precise  em 
of  the  invention  and  application  of  gunpowder  is  involved  in 
doubtful  traditions  and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly 
discern  that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use  of  artillery 
in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was  ^miliar  to  the  states 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.  The  priority 
of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive 
benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in  the 
common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same  kvel  of  relative 
power  and  military  science.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  secret  within  tne  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward, 
the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Grenoese,  who  trans- 
ported Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as  his  preceptors ; 
und  it  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and 
directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.     The  first  attempt  was 
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indeed  onfluccessfiil ;  but  in  the  general  warfare  of  the  age,  the 
advantage  was  on  their  side  who  were  most  commonly  the  assail- 
ants ;  for  a  while  the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  sus- 
pended; and  this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 
walls  and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  lesn 
potent  engines  of  antiquity.  Bv  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  the 
secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the 
advantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  victories  over 
the  sava^  of  the  New  World.  If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress 
c^  this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious  advances 
ci  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according 
to  his  temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


Sm  WILLIAM  JONEa     1746—1794. 

Fsw  names  in  English  literature  recall  suoh  associations  of  worth,  inSallect, 
and  accomplishments,  as  that  of  Sir  William  Jones.  He  was  born  in  London 
In  1746.  He  lost  his  father  when  only  three  years  old,  and  the  care  of  Iiis 
education  devolved  upon  his  mother.  «  She  was  a  person,"  says  Campbell, 
•of  superior  endowments,  and  cultivated  his  dawning  powers  widi  a  sagacious 
asndnity,  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  their  quick  and  surprising  growth 
We  may  judge  of  what  a  pupil  she  had,  when  we  are  told  that,  at  five  yearf 
of  age,  one  morning,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  he  fixed  his  atten* 
tion  with  the  strongest  admiration  on  a  sublime  passage  in  the  Revelations. 
Human  nature,  perhaps,  presents  no  authentic  picture  of  its  felicity  more  pure 
or  satisfactory,  than  that  of  such  a  pupil  superintended  by  a  mother  capable 
of  directing  him." 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  to  Harrow  school,  where  he  made  the  most 
asfeonishing  progress  in  his  studies ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Oxford,  his  mother  going  with  him,  and  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  town. 
Here  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  he  had  com- 
menced at  Harrow,  and  on  leaving  the  university,  he  was,  perhaps,  possessed 
of  as  much  varied  learning  as  any  one  who  ever  took  his  degree  at  that  re* 
Downed  seat  of  literature.  The  same  year  (1765)  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Earl  of  Spencer  to  become  the  mtor  to  his  son ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  constantly  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  knowledge.  He  journeyed  with 
the  fiunily  twice  upon  the  Ck>ntinent,  and  on  his  return  after  his  second  tour, 
in  1771,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  had  al- 
ready published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  two  dissertatiors  on  Oriental 
literature,  and  aAer  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  gave  to  the  world  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  Orations  of  Isaeus.  He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the 
fioyal  Society,  and  maintained  an  epbtolary  correspondence  with  several  emi- 
nent foreign  scholars. 

During  the  progress  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  Sir  William  Jones  expressed* 
his  decided  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  his  own  government,  having 
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no  sympathy  with  that  infiunooi  sentiment,  *^(ka  ooontzy  tight  or  wren^* 
Like  Lord  Chatham,  and  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  he  did  not  hesitate  K>  r» 
buke,  and  rebuke  severely,  his  country,  or  rather  the  ruling  administxaiioQ, 
when  he  deemed  its  measures  to  be  wrong.  But  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
oorreet  principles,  and  to  a  just  line  of  action,  together  with  an  "Ode  to 
Liberty,'*  which  he  had  published,  caused  him  to  lose  &Tor  with  dwse  who 
had  offices  in  their  gift,  and  he  did  not  obtain  the  situatioQ  of  the  judgesfa^  st 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  which  became  vacant  in  1780,  though  he  was  doQbi> 
less  the  most  competent  person  at  that  time  in  England  to  fill  it.  Bat  on  a 
change  of  administration  in  1782,  he  was  appointed  to  this  responsible  statioD, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  April,  1783,  he  married  Anns 
Blaria  Shipley,  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  he  had 
been  engaged  for  sixteen  years.  He  immediately  set  sail  for  India,  baring 
secured,  as  his  friend  Loid  Ashburfion  congramlated  him,  the  two  first  otQects 
of  human  pursuit,  those  of  love  and  ambition. 

In  December,  1783,  he  oommenoed  the  discharge  of  his  duties  pa  an  Indiaa 
fudge,  with  his  characteristic  ardor ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  this  short  space, 
10  do  any  justice  to  his  great  labors.  He  early  formed  a  society  of  which  be 
was  the  president,  for  (^Inquinng  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia ;"  and  to  the  **  Asiatic  Researches,"  which 
fiiis  society  published,  he  himself  was  the  chief  contributor.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  pi^ersi  « Eleven  Anniversary  Discooises  on  the  diflinent 
nations  of  Asia,  &c.;*'  «  A  Dissertation  on  the  Orthography  of  Asiatio  Wofds 
in  Roman  Letters;"  «0n  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India;"  "On  the 
Chronology  of  the  Hindoos;"  *<0n  the  Antiquity  of  the  Indian  Zodiac;"  «Qd 
the  Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos ;"  with  very  many  other 
treatises  of  less  importance.  All  these  Hteiary  labors  he  performed  when  not 
attending  to  his  official  duties,  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  oocd* 
pied  him  seven  hours  a  day.  But  such  labors,  enough  to  try  the  strongest  cot^ 
Btitution  anywhere,  were  too  much  for  him  in  the  debilitating  climate  of 
Bengal;  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Calcutta,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1794.' 

*<  In  the  ooprse  of  a  short  life,"  says  Campbell,  "  Sir  William  Jones  acquired 
a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ordinary  fkcultios  of  men,  if  they  were 
blessed  with  antediluvian  longevity,  could  scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  Hii 
learning  threw  light  on  the  laws  of  Greece  and  India,  on  the  general  litera> 
ture  of  Asia,  and  on  the  history  of  the  family  of  nations.  He  carried  phi)<r 
sophy,  eloquence,  and  philanthropy,  into  the  character  of  a  lawyer  and  ,a 
judge.  Amidst  the  driest  toils  of  erudition,  be  retained  a  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  a  talent  for  transfusing  them  into  his  own  languagr, 
which  has  seldom  been  united  with  the  same  degree  of  industry.  When  he 
went  abroad,  it  was  not  to  enrich  himself  with  the  spoils  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion ;  but  to  searcli,  amidst  the  ruins  of  oriental  literature,  for  treasures  which 
he  would  not  have  exchanged 

*  For  an  Bocara's  Tainted  gold, 
OranUiegcau  of  Samareand.*** 

**Sir  William  Jones,"  says  his  biographer,  "seems  to  have  acted  on  this 
maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him;  and  he  was 
never  observed  to  overlook  or  neglect  any  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  a» 

•  TtebwtadMtott  of  hit  warluli  thafcb7LoidTtlfBBioiaa,iB  ISvota^Siw.:  lowkfcati 
4  w««-wrltt«B]tSi  of  thia  lUaatrtOM 
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eonpliabments  or  to  his  knowledge.  Wlien  in  India,  hie  studies  began  wiUi 
the  dawn ;  and,  in  seasons  of  intermission  from  professional  duty,  oontinned 
Auough  the  day ;  while  meditation  retraced  and  confirmed  what  reading  had 
collected  or  inTestigation  discovered.  Bjr  a  regular  application  of  time  to 
particular  occupations,  he  pursued  various  objects  without  oonftision;  and  in 
undertakings  which  depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  he  was  never 
deterred  by  difficulties  from  proceeding  to  a  successful  termination.''  With 
refpect  to  the  division  of  his  time,  he  had  written  in  India,  on  a  small  piece 
of  paper,  the  following  lines  i — 

Sir  Edward  Coke, 

Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six. 
Four  spend  in  prayev— the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Matktr, 

Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  ^aU  to  heaveiL 

But  we  cannot  conclude  this  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  eminently  great 
and  good  man,  without  adding  his  beautiful  encomium  on  the  Bible.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  peculiar  attainments  which  rendered  him  ao 
AiUy  competent  to  utter  it,  were  scarcely  ever  possessed  by  any  other  man; 
for  he  was  not  only  critically  acquainted  with  the  original  hmgnagea  of  the 
Bible,  but  Mrith  all  the  various  cognate  languages  and  dialects  of  the  Easl^  a 
knowledge  of  which  imparts  new  beauty  and  lustre  to  that  wondezfiil  book 

THS   BIBLE. 

I  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  the  Holy  Scriptmoi^  itodb 
am  of  (^inioii'  that  this  volume,  independent  of  its  Divine  origin 
oontaiBt  more  sublimity  and  beauty,  more  pore  morality,  mdre 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  ttnd  eloquence,  thttn 
can  bft  ocUected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  language  or  age 
they  may  hate  been  composed.* 

▲N   ODE. 
/n  IndUUiim  of  Jleaut, 

What  constitutes  a  State  T 
Nor  high-raised  battlement,  or  labor'd  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing'  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow'd  baiseness  wafts  perftmie  to  pride. 

No :— M£N,  high-minded  MEN, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 


1  MOn**  Is  natonUlir  expected,  to  wmkm  up  the  twentHlmr;  tautaad  of  ttet,  by  an  tUMspeeted 
fm,  he  my  **  au.  to  hoven,"  tetendtag  one  to  be  r  eeer  red  fcr  purpowi  of  4T0ttotu  ■eeroBMlta 
«■  Ike  MUM  IB  MiMenley'e  Review  of  CVokeK**  BoeweD. 

S  MX  am  eoaMMt,"  my  Sir  Ridwid  Sletfe,  **Uait  whoever  rasde  fte  Oaqnli^  witli  m  hMrt  me 
■MKh  pMpuod  la  Sivor  of  them.  M  when  he  ette  down  to  Vtrta  or  KoHMi;  wfll  ind  no  1 
wMeh  iBMitoU  wah  nan  wttamtwmtXmn  aayepteodela  aittair  of 
chief  of  aerv  mankind." 
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In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

Men,  who  their  dutia  know, 
But  know  their  righU,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  zend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State, 
And  sovereign  LAW,  that  State's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill ; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapor  sinks, 

And  e*en  th'  all-dazzling  Crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  wa»  this  heaven-loved  isle, 
Than  Lesbos  iiiirer  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish  and  be  MEN  no  more  ? 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

lis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Among  the  most  instructive  and  pleasing  of  Sir  William  Jones's  pfose 
compositions,  are  his  Letters;  from  which  we  tiUce  the  following  chaiming 

DESCRIPTION   OF  MILTON'S  RXSIDENCB. 

Tb  Labt  SmrcBm  :* 

Bptmtbtr  7, 1769. 
The  iMcessary  trouble  of  correcting  the  first  printed  sheets  at 
my  History,  prerented  me  to-day  from  paying  a  proper  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was 
resolved  to  do  all  the  honor  in  my  power  to  as  great  a  poet,  and 
set  out  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  Yisit  a  place 
where  Milton  spent  some  part  of  his  life,  and  where,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  he  composed  several  of  his  earliest  productions.  It  is  a 
small  village,  situated  on  a  pleasant  hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called  Forest-Hill,  because  it  formerly  lay  con- 
tigruous  to  a  forest,  which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The  poet 
chose  this  place  of  retirement  aAer  his  first  marriage,  and  he 
describes  the  beauty  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  passage  of  his 
U  Allegro  : 

Sometimes  walking  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  or  hillocks  green. 
•  •  •  •  • 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand. 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 


1  In  the  nmmMur  of  l7fatlieBarIof8pencef^M>nw«iitto 
4o«,)  nod.  Mr  Wmta  (then  Mr.)  Jonee  acoompeBled  hte  Uritker. 
sf  tte  MKt  yew,  ov  eotkor  Tletted  lile  fMends  st  OicftN,  and 
■sdstaeMWuaeatePweetmHwfatoMa  related  witli  eo  bobIi 
la  Udi  meet  talenettnf  let^  te  Lady  Speaoer. 
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And  the  milkmaid  siogeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe ; 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

While  the  landscape  round  it  measures : 

Russet  lawns,  and  fiillows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  oAen  rest ; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  osJcs,  &a 

It  was  neither  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  nor  time  of  tbe 
day,  to  hear  all  the  rural  sounds  and  see  all  the  objects  mentioned 
in  this  description ;  but  by  a  pleasing  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the  village,  with  the 
music  of  the  mower  and  his  scythe ;  we  saw  the  ploughman  in- 
tent upon  his  labor,  and  the  milkmaid  returning  from  her  country 
emplojrment. 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  the 
agreeable  stillness  and  natural  simplicity  of  the  whole  scene,  gave 
us  the  highest  pleasure.  We  at  lengrth  reached  the  spot  whence 
Milton  nndoubtedly  took  most  of  his  images :  it  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  ail  sides ; 
the  distant  mountains  that  seemed  to  support  the  douds,  the  vil- 
lages and  turrets,  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  the  finest  verdure,  and 
purtly  raised  above  the  groves  that  surrounded  them,  tbe  dark 
plains  and  meadows,  of  a  grayish  color,  where  the  sheep  were 
feeding  at  large ;  in  short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  riveis, 
convinced  us  that  there  was  not  a  single  useless  or  idle  word  m 
the  above-mentioned  description,  but  tnat  it  was  a  most  exact  and 
lively  representation  of  nature.  Thus  will  this  fine  passage,  which 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  elegance,  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  its  exactness.  After  we  had  walked,  with  a  kind  of 
poetiod  enthusiasm,  over  this  enchanted  ground,  we  returned  to 
the  village. 

The  poet*s  house  was  close  to  the  church ;  the  greatest  part  d 
it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  what  remains,  belongs  to  an  adjacent 
farm.  I  am  informed  that  several  papers  in  Milton's  own  hand 
were  found  by  the  gentleman  who  was  last  in  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  tradition  of  his  having  lived  there  is  current  among 
the  villagers :  one  of  them  showed  us  a  ruinous  wall  that  made 
part  of  his  chamber ;  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  another,  who 
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had  forgotten  the  name  of  Milton,  but  recollected  him  by  the  title 
of  the  poet. 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  groves  near  this  YiUage  are 
famous  for  nicrhtingales,  which  are  so  elegantly  described  in  the 
Feneeroio.  Most  of  the  cottage-windows  are  overgrown  with 
sweetbriers,  vines,  and  honeysuckles ;  and  that  Milton's  habita- 
tion had  the  same  rustic  ornament,  we  may  conclude  from  his  de- 
scription of  the  lark  bidding  him  good-morrow : 

Through  the  sweetbder,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  tuisted  eglantine : 

for  it  is  evident  that  he  meant  a  sort  of  honeysuckle  by  the  eglan- 
tine, though  that  word  is  commonly  used  for  the  sweetbrier,  which 
he  could  not  mention  twice  in  the  same  couplet.  If  I  ever  pass  a 
month  or  six  weeks  at  Oxford,  in  the  summer,  I  shall  be  inclined 
to  hire  and  repair  this  venerable  mansion,  and  to  make  a  festival 
Ibr  a  circle  of  friends,  in  honor  <^  Milton,  the  meet  perfect  scholar, 
as  well  as  the  sul^mest  poet,  that  our  country  ever  produced. 
Such  an  honor  will  be  less  splendid,  but  more  sincere  and  respect- 
IbI,  than  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  banks  of  the  Atod. 

I  have,  dbc. 


ROBERT  BURNS.    1759—1796. 

RoBSBV  Bvsn,  the  celebrated  fioottiih  poet,  was  bom  in  Ajriiiiite*  eae  of 
the  weitflam  countiet  of  Sootland,  January  36, 1760.  His  Mtier  was  a  ■nail 
fiuxner,  and  Robert  bad  no  advantages  of  early  edncaiioiD  beyond  wliat  tbi 
parish  fohools  afibrded.  But  he  made  the  most  of  what  he  bad ;  and  in  tbi 
possesskm  of  discreet,  virtuons,  and  most  pious  parents,  be  bad  the  best  of  aU 
education,  the  education  of  the  heart;  and  in  the  « Cotter's  Satmday  Nighty" 
we  see  what  was  the  fimndation  of  the  whole— m  Bibkb.  He  early  showed 
a  stroqg  taste  for  reading;  and  to  the  common  rudiments  of  edacsttion  be 
added  some  Imowledge  of  mensuration,  and  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  fVeoefc. 
9ut  poetry  was  his  first  delight,  as  it  was  his  chief  solaoe  tbrooi^  lifb.  A 
little  befi»e  his  sixteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself^  he  bad  ••  first  oonunitted 
the  sin  of  rhyme."  His  verses  soon  acquired  him  considerable  Tillage  tens, 
to  which,  as  he  made  acquaintances  in  Ayr  and  other  neighboring  towns  widi 
young  men  of  his  own  age,  he  greatly  added  by  the  remarkable  floencyof  bii 
expression,  and  the  vigor  of  his  conversational  powers.  The  charms  of  these 
social  meetings,  at  whioh  he  shone  widi  so  much  distinction,  gradually  intich 
duoed  him  to  new  habits,  some  of  which  were  most  destructive  to  bis  hap> 
pineas  and  his  virtue. 

About  this  time,  to  escape  the  ills  of  pover^,  and  to  brealt  away  fitm 
•ome  of  the  associations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  native  country,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  Jamaica.  In  order  to  raise  funds 
for  this  purpose,  he  resolved  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  poems.  They  were 
'wseived  with  great  &vor,  and  Bums  cleared,  thereby,  twenty  pounds.    He 

ia  a  iliVtaat  sottMSk  shoot  two  aiOM  Is  tte  soeta  sms  Iswa  sr  Afr. 
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w^piged  his  paaeage,  his  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  fiom  whlob 
port  he  was  to  sail,  and  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  when  a  letter  ftom 
Dr.  Blackkxsk  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poet  completely  altered  his  reso- 
hitioii.  *His  opinion,"  says  Burns  himself^  ^that  I  would  meet  with  ea- 
aomagement  in  Edinburgh  for  a  second  edition  of  my  poems,  fired  me  ao 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  that  city,  without  a  single  acquaintance,  or  a 
ihogie  letter  of  introduction."  > 

The  result  was,  the  introduction  of  the  poet  to  all  who  were  eminent  in 
IHerattire,  in  rank,  or  in  fashion,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  brilliant 
oonYersational  powers  of  the  unlettered  ploughman  seem  to  have  struck  all 
widi  whom  he  came  in  contact,  with  as  much  wonder  as  his  poetry.  Under 
die^patronage  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, and  other  persons  of  note,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  published, 
whksh  yielded  him  nearly  five  hundred  pounds.  With  this  he  returned,  in 
1788,  to  Ajmhire— advanced  two  hundred  pounds  to  relieve  his  aged  mother 
and  brother,  who  were  struggling  with  many  difficulties  on  their  fiirm-Hmd 
with  the  resc  prepared  to  stock  another  farm  for  himself  in  DumfHeshire, 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  in  June  of  that  year,  having  before  publicly 
soleniiiized  his  union  with  Jean  Armour,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached. 

Bat  the  fimn  did  not  prosper  well,  and  he  obtamed  the  office  of  exciseman 
or  guager,  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  In  1791  he  abandoned  the  flirm 
entirely,  and  took  a  small  house  in  the  town  of  Dumfries.  By  this  time,  his 
habits  of  conviviality  had  settled  doMm  to  confirmed  intemperance,  <*and  al- 
most every  drunken  fellow,  who  was  willing  to  spend  his  money  lavishly  in 
the  ale^xmse,  could  easily  command  the  company  of  Bums.  His  Jean  still 
behaved  with  a  degree  of  maternal  and  coi^ugal  tenderness  and  prudence, 
which  made  him  feel  more  bitterly  the  evil  of  his  misconduct,  although  they 
ootild  not  reclaim  him.  At  last,  crippled,  emaciated,  having  the  very  power 
of  animation  wasted  by  disease,  quite  broken-hearted  by  the  sense  of  his 
ervoTB,  and  of  the  hopeless  miseries  to  wliich  he  saw  himself  and  his  fkmily 
depressed,  he  died  at  Dumfries  on  the  21st  of  July,  179C,  when  only  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age."* 

"Bams,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  *(is  by  far  the  greatest  poet  that  emt 
•pmng  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  and  lived  and  died  in  an  humble  con- 
dition. Indeed,  no  country  in  the  world  but  Scotland  could  have  produced 
•uch  a  man ;  and  he  will  be  for  ever  regarded  as  the  glorious  representative 
of  ^e  genius  of  his  country.  He  was  born  a  poet,  if  ever  man  was,  and  to 
his  native  genius  alone  is  owing  the  perpetuity  of  his  fiime.  For  he  mani* 
tetly  had  never  very  deeply  studied  poetry  as  an  art,  nor  reasoned  much 
about  its  principles,  nor  looked  abroad  with  the  wide  ken  of  intellect  for 
olqeots  and  subjects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  inspiration.  The  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  the  happiest,  perhaps,  that  Providence  evei 
allowed  to  the  children  of  labor,  was  not  surveyed  and  speculated  upon  by 
him  as  ^e  field  of  poetry,  but  as  the  field  of  his  own  existence ;  and  ha 
chiomcled  the  events  that  passed  there,  not  merely  as  food  for  his  imagina- 


1  This  waa  in  I7M^  when  he  waa  twentjT'Mven  yean  old. 

t  Bead  an  Intereatlnff  iketch  of  tali  lUb  In  Chamben's  Btocraphkad  DIetJonary  of  Eminent  Sooto- 
aien;''  also,  •'Curie's  Ltfr,"  •'Lockharf ■  Life,**  and  •« Cunninfhani*a  Life,'*  preflxed  to  his  edition 
of  the  poet's  works.  This  la  now  the  most  complete  and  best  edltton  of  Burns,  containinir  IM  p>eee 
more  than  Dr.  Carrie's  edition.  Bead,  also,  the  '*Oenlns  and  Character  of  Bams,"  hy  Profeaaor 
Wilson,  No.  XXI.  of  WUey  and  Putnam's  Library  of  Choloe  Reading.  Also,  two  articles  hi  the  Bdia 
b  JOfh  Review,  voL  IS,  and  toL  4i,  and  one  In  tlw  first  voioma  of  tlw  Loadot  Qoartcrly. 
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fkm  as  a  poet,  bnt  u  Ibod  San  his  heart  ai  a  man.  Henoa^  wban  impind  » 
^<f>iffpnftft  poetry,  poetry  came  gushing  up  £rom  the  well  of  his  bmnaQ  afiec- 
tiona,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  pour  it,  like  streams  irrigating  s 
meadow,  in  many  a  cheerful  tide  over  the  drooping  flowers  and  &ding  Te^ 
dure  of  life.  Imbued  with  vivid  perceptions,  vrarm  fflelingii,  and  strong  pas> 
sions,  he  sent  his  own  existence  into  that  of  all  things,  animate  and  in«nimst% 
around  him ;  and  not  an  occurrence  in  hamlet,  village,  or  town,  afieotiDg  in 
any  way  the  happiness  of  the  human  heart,  but  roused  as  keen  an  interoflt  in 
the  soul  of  Burns,  and  as  genial  a  sympathy,  as  if  it  had  iounediately  coih 
cemed  himiself  and  his  own  individual  welfare.  Most  other  poets  of  mnl 
life  have  looked  on  it  through  the  aerial  veil  of  imaginatioD— often  beautified, 
no  doubt,  hj  such  partial  concealment,  and  beaming  with  misty  softness  mors 
delicate  than  the  truth.  But  Bums  would  not  thus  indulge  his  &ncy  where 
he  had  felt — ^felt  so  poignantly,  all  the  agonies  and.  all  the  transports  of  life. 
He  looked  around  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  smoke  of  the  cottage  rising  up 
quietly  and  unbroken  to  heaven,  he  knew,  for  he  had  seen  and  blessed  it,  the 
quiet  joy  and  unbroken  contentment  that  slept  below ;  and  when  he  saw  it 
driven  and  dispersed  by  the  winds,  he  knew  also  but  too  well,  ibr  too  sorely 
had  he  iislt  them,  those  agitations  and  disturbances  which  had  shook  him  till 
he  wept  on  his  chaff  bed.  In  reading  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  know  what 
unsubstantial  dreams  are  all  those  of  the  golden  age.  But  bliss  beams  upoii 
us  with  a  more  subduing  brightness  through  the  dim  mekmchoiy  that  shrouiU 
lowly  life;  and  when  the  peasant  Bums  rises  up  in  his  might  as  Bums  the 
poet,  and  is  seen  to  derive  all  that  might  from  the  life  which  at  this  hour  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland  are  leading,  our  hearts  leap  within  us,  because  that 
such  is  our  country,  and  such  the  nobility  of  her  children.  There  is  no  delu- 
sion, IX)  affectation,  no  exaggeration,  no  falsehood,  in  the  spirit  of  Bum? « 
poetry.  He  rejoices  like  an  untamed  enthusiast,  and  he  weejM  like  a  pro:^ 
trate  penitent  In  joy  and  in  grief  the  whole  man  appears:  some  of  his  ^nec4 
effusions  were  poured  out  before  he  left  the  fields  of  his  childhood,  and  when 
he  scarcely  hoped  for  other  auditors  than  his  own  heart,  and  the  simple 
dwellers  of  the  hamlet.  He  wrote  not  to  please  or  surprise  othera-^we 
speak  of  those  first  effusions — ^but  in  his  own  creative  delight;  and  even  after 
he  had  diecovere<l  his  power  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  nature  wherever  thejr 
slimibered,  the  effect  to  be  produced  seldom  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  him,  assured  that  his  poetry  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  same  passion  in 
the  hearts  of  other  men  from  which  it  boiled  over  in  his  own.  Out  of  him* 
self,  and  beyond  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  concerns,  he  well  oould,  but  he 
did  not  much  love  often  or  long  to  ga  His  imagination  wanted  not  wings 
bruad  and  strong  for  highest  flights.  But  he  was  most  at  home  when  walking 
on  this  earth,  through  this  world,  even  along  the  banks  and  braes  of  the 
streams  of  Coiia.  It  seems  as  if  his  muse  were  loath  to  admit  almost  any 
thought,  feeling,  or  image,  drawn  from  any  other  region  than  his  native  disr 
trict— the  hearth-stone  of  his  father's  hut — the  still  or  troubled  chamber  of 
his  own  generous  and  passionate  bosom.  Dear  to  him  the  jocund  laughter 
of  the  reapers  on  the  corn-field,  the  tears  and  sighs  which  his  own  strain* 
had  won  from  the  children  of  nature  ei^ying  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow  tree.  With  what  pathetic  personal  power, 
from  all  die  circumstances  of  his  character  and  condition,  do  many  of  hit 
humblest  lines  affect  us !  Often,  too  oflen,  as  wo  hear  him  nnging,  we  think 
tfuit  we  see  him  sufiering !  *  Most  musical,  most  melancholy*  he  often  i«i 
even  in  bis  merriment !     In  him,  alas!  the  transports  of  inspiratioo  are  bat 
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Bteljr  allied  with  ieality*g  kindred  agooiesl  Tue  iCringB  of  his  lyre 
ines  yield  their  finest  mii!dc  to  the  sighs  of  remorse  or  repentanou. 
rrer,  dierefinre,  be  the  fiuilts  or  defects  of  the  poetry  of  Bums— «nd  no 
it  has  many-^it  has,  beyond  all  that  was  ever  written,  this  greatest  of 
cits,  intense,  life^)er¥ading,  and  life-breatliing  tmth.** 


TO   A   MOUNTAIN    DAUT, 
On  twnktg  om  down  wiih  tkt  pkmgh  ta  j^jfrii^  1786. 

Wee^  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thoa's  met  me  iu  an  evil  liour : 
For  I  maun  crush  aroang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  I  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast. 
When  npward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling 


Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth: 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  fiirth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield. 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-fleld, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  diou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  * 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  V  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fiite  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  I 

Unskilfid  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  galea  blow  hard. 

And  wlielm  him  o'er  I 
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Such  fiite  to  luireriDg  wordi  is  given. 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woe«  has  striven, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misexy's  brink. 
Till,  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink! 

E^en  thou  who  rooum'st  the  Daisy's  &te, 
That  fate  ii  thme    no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate^ 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till,  crush*d  beneath  the  funow*s  weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom  1 

TO  MART  IN   HEAVEN.^ 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mom. 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mazy  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  dear  departed  shade  1 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breasit 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love? 
Eternity  will  not  efbce 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace! 

Ah,  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green  ^ 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawUiom  boar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  seen* ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glovring  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  tlie  impression  stronger  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 


1  Thin  WM  Uw  flnt  ol«)ect  ofhla  cftrty,  pure,  ImiMualoned  love— Mary  CwnpbcH,  or  kto  **mtMioi 

1l«ry."    Inhlapoea, 

**  Te  tank*,  and  braea,  and  itreams  anmnd 
The  oasUe  o'  Montcomerte^" 
M  dMcrlbei,  bi  the  moat  beautiftil  langaageb  tlMlr  tender  and  inal  partlnf  oa  the  bank*  of  the  Ayr. 
He  Intended  to  marry  her,  but  ihe  died  at  Greenock  on  her  rstnrn  tnm  a  ^Itlt  to  her  rehiUoM  In 
Arsyleshtre.  At  a  later  period  of  Ulb,  on  Uie  anniversary  of  that  hallowed  day  when  U«y  parted,  ha 
devoted  a  night  to  a  poeUc  vigil  in  the  open  air.  A*  evening  came.  "  he  appeared  to  grow  very  at-l 
about  Bonaething,"  and  wandered  out  of  doom  into  the  bam-yau'd,  where  Me  Jean  Iband  htan  tying 
aa  aome  straw  wUh  bla  eyes  Axed  on  a  ibiniiig  star  "  like  another  moon.**  Thoa  did  he  write  dowt^ 
as  K  now  la,  In  Ita  Immortal  beauty,  this  deeply  pathetk  elegy  to  the  memory  Of  hie  ~  BlfhlaBd  Mary.* 


My  Mary,  deaf  departed  shadm  I 
Where  is  thy  plaoc  ok'  biiasCal  reet  f 

Seest  tbDu  thy  k^er  lowly  laidf 
Heiur'eC  thou  the  groans  that  rend  Im  brea^tt  ? 
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ThoQ  whom  chanoe  may  hither  lead» 
Be  thoQ  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  deok'd  in  silken  stole, 
^G^im  these  oounsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Sprung  from  night,  in  darkness  lost; 
Hope  not  sunshine  eyeiy  houx^ 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower. 

As  Tooth  and  LoYe,  with  spri^litiy  daaoe, 
Beneath  thy  moming'Siar  advaiioe» 
Pleasure,  with  her  siren  air, 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair : 
Let  Prudence  Mete  Enjoyment's  cnp^ 
Then  raptured  sip,  and  sip  it  up. 

As  thy  day  grows  warm  and  hi|^ 
Life's  meridian  flaming  nigh, 
Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale? 
Life's  proud  sununits  wouldst  thou  loalel 
Check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 
Evils  lurk  in  felon  wait: 
Dangers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold. 
Soar  around  each  cliffy  hold, 
While  cheerful  Peace,  with  linnet  song, 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

Ad  the  shades  of  evening  close. 
Beckoning  thee  to  king  repose ; 
As  Life  itself  becomes  disease, 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  ease. 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought, 
On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought; 
And  teaoh  the  sportive  younkeit  round. 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  aud  sound. 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estinoata^ 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate^ 
Is  not— Art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow? 
Wast  thou  cottager  or  king? 
Peer  or  peasant? — No  such  thing! 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one  ? 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  mind, 
As  thou  thyself  must  shortly  find, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awfhl  Heaven, 
To  Virme  or  to  Vice  is  given. 
Say,  **  To  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 
There  solid  self-ei\)pyment  lies ; 
That  fooUsh,  selfish,  faithless  ways, 
Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  hnin^j^ 
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Thus  nMign*d  and  quiet,  eraep 
To  the  bed  of  toctiDg  aleep; 
Sleep,  whence  thou  shalt  ne'er  awake^ 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  netef  breaks 
Till  future  life,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  reettire, 
To  light  and  joy  unknown  befine. 

Stmnger,  gol    HeaTen  be  thy 
Quoth  the  beadsman  oTNithside.' 

THE  OOTTXR's  SATURDAY  NIOHT. 
hueribtd  to  Boberi  Jtihm^  Etq, 

My  loved,  my  honored,  nrocsh  respeotad  ftiend  I 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end ; 

My  dearest  meed,  a  friend's  esteem  and  piaiae: 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene ; 
.The  native  feelings  strongs  the  goileleeB  ways; 

What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 
Ah  1  though  his*  worth  unknown,  ftr  happier  there,  I  ween 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  su^  { 

The  shortening  winterday  is  near  a  dose; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae'  the  plough; 

The  blackening  trains  o*  cnws  to  their  repose; 
The  toil-worn  Ccmer  fine  his  labor  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moO*  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattockw,  and  his  hoes^ 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hamewaid  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree; 
Th'  expectant  wee^  things,  toddlin,*  stacher*  duongh 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flioterin'^  noise  an'  gloa. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,*  blinkin*  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifle's  smiley 
The  lisping  infimt  prnttiing  on  his  knee^ 

Does  a' *<^  his  weary  carking"  cares  begidle, 
An'  makes  him  quite  finrget  his  labor  and  his  toil 

Bel]rve  ^  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  ^  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie*^  nn 

A  cannie  **  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfh'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e^ 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  bmw  ^  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won'^  penny-fee,** 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

mim  wrItteB  la  **  Frtan-Carw"  BienatMf^  oa  tte  kuki  of  tka  Mftk. 

4Llttl«.      •TottrrlBvlntlMlriralk.     •tbwer.      t  Wttf^.     • 

MAO.        UCoMonilliff.        ltB]NUi-k7.       MDrtV*.       M 
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Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brodiert  and  risters  meet, 

An'  each  for  other's  weelflure  kindly  spiers ;' 
The  social  honrs,  swift-winged,  unnoticed  fleet ; 

£ach  tells  the  nnoos*  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  ejre  their  hopethl  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view : 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers, 

Gars'  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weal's  the  new  j 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  oommandf 

The  younkers  a'  are  vramed  to  obey; 
An'  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent^  hand, 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jank  or  play : 
**  An',  0 1  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  an*  night! 
Lest  in  temptatkn's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Lnplore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright ! 

Bat  harkl  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o*  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam'  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  oonvoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  thoxonscioas  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
Widi  heartpstruck  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  haflUns'  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears  it's  nae  wild  worthless  rake. 

Wi'  kindly  wek»me  Jenny  brings  him  ben;* 

A  strappan?  youth,  he  taks  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  iU-ta'en ; 

The  father  cracks'  of  horses,  ploughs,  and  kye.* 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi*  joy, 

But  blate  ^  an'  laithfu',"  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  maks  the  youth  sae  bashiu'  an'  sae  grave, 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave.** 

Of  happy  love  1  where  love  like  this  is  foundl 

O  heartfelt  raptures!  bliss  beyond  oompaiel 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare^— 
"  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'TIS  when  a  youthflil,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  hearty— 

A  wretch!  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  tru&l 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art. 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
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Curse  on  hU  pegured  aits  I  diaBembling  smooib ! 

Are  honor,  virtue,  conscience,  ail  eizilad? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  nitb,^ 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  childl 
Then  paints  the  ruined  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild! 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board ! 

The  healsome  parritch,'  chief  o*  Scotia^s  food : 
The  soupe*  their  only  hawkie^  does  aflford. 

That  yont*  the  hallan*  snugly  chows  her  cood : 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  oompUraaotal  mood. 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain*d'  kebbook,*  fell,* 
An'  aft  he's  press'd,  an'  ait  he  oa's  it  good; 

The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  'twas  a  towmond^  auld,"  sin**  lint  waa  i'  the  belL** 

The  cheerfu'  suppdr  done,  wi'  serious  ftoe, 

They  roimd  the  ingle  ibrm  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  ^  turns  o'er,  wi*  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  Ha*-Bible  »  ance  his  fhther's  pride; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  Ijrart  **  haffets  *?  wearin'  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  ^  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  **  Let  us  worship  God,"  he  sa3rs,  wi'  solenm  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  giiise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  fkr  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's'*  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,**  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  Elgin  >*  beats  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ;  , 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  pmise. 


I  Mervy,  kind  krUag.  >  OatmeRKpodftinff.  >  BMioi^  nlUc.  «  A  pia-mait  tor  a  cow 

b  rieyond.  •  A  partition  wall  In  a  cottage.  '  CareAiUy  praaanwd.  •  A  chant 

«  hlUng  to  t»^  tarte.  lO  Twelve  montbs.       U  Old.  Uflnoe.        U  Flaai  waa  la  MoMoa. 

H  This  plctore,  as  aU  tbe  world  know*,  ha  drew  tnm  Ma  fiither.  Re  waa  hlnwelf,  la  tanaflnatioB. 
ai(»tu  oneofthe  ^'wee  thlngif'  tliatraa  to  aocet  1dm;  and  'tha  prieat-llka  tlifkn**  iMd  loi«  wora 
Umt  aapect  befbre  the  poefs  eye%  though  he  died  belhre  he  waa  threaaoara.  **  I  hatve  alwayi  eoa- 
■t.iered  WUUam  Barna,**  (the  ftUher.)  any*  Mmdoeh,  •'aa  by  Air  tlia  beat  of  the  hUMn  race  Itaac  I 
•ver  had  the  pleaaore  of  belns  aegnahired  wttb,  and  aauiy*  worthy  eiaraeter  I  hnva  known.  Ha 
waa  a  tender  and  aflbetlonate  flOher,  and  took  pleaaore  ta  leadlnc  Ida  chfldran  la  Om  patlw  of  virtw. 
I  oraat  not  pretend  ta  gtre  yon  a  deaerlption  of  all  tlie  umatf  qnaUtlea,  the  rational  and  Ckrladaa 
virtoea  of  the  Tenerahk.  Bnrna.  I  ahall  only  add,  that  he  pinetlaed  every  known  dvty,  and  aroUid 
every  thlnf  that  waa  ertmlnaL**    The  ftOo  wing  la  the  "Epttaph**  wbtah  the  aoa  wrote  tor  kte: 

Oye,  whoao  cheek  thetearof  pity  abtfn% 

Draw  near,  with  ptooa  reverence,  and  attend! 
Bete  Ue  the  loving  hoaband'a  dear  remalna, 

The  tender  ftther,  and  the  fancrona  IMend : 
^ha  pbylng  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe; 

"^l  e  JUantleas  heart  that  fear'd  no  human  prUe ; 
'  o.  r'todof  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe, 
"ft'  I'en  his  flUUnfn  ipanM  to  virtnr'a  atd«." 

»  The  great  Btbla  V  /  i  ^  >.:  iiall.  te  Oniy.  IT  The  templea,  the  aidea  efthi  ¥m^ 

«  Chaaeai  lo  The  name*  of  SoottMi ; 


The  priest-like  fiither  reads  die  saered  page, 

How  Abram  was  llie  ftienA  of' God  on  hjglk; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eterhU  Warlkre  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungMwfobs  progeny; 
Or,  how  the  Royal  Bartf  >  dSd  gtoi^ng  ]i»' 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cxy; 

Or,  rapt  Isa&h^s  wild  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tnnis  the  sacred  lyre^ 

Perhaps  the  CborisdMr^votaniie  is  t&e  fbeAiHi 

How  guiltless  bloOd  fifr'guillji'inan'wa^'slMMl; 
How  He,  who  bore  In  heaiett  the  seooud  iIbSAM;' 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  tO' lay  bll'hMid-: 
How  His  first  i&Ho^ett'andMtVhtitS'stted^ 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,^  who  lone  in  Patirnocr*t]idl!i&ed;- 

Saw  in  the  sun  ainSg^  ab^l  staMd,' 
And  heard  great  Babykm's  idbom  praik>dtided' V  HtfltVdifir'coiitfaiaiid. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Elertaal  Kiilgi* 

The  saint,  the  firther,  and  the  hutband  pngfa: 
Hope  **  springs  exulting  on  tiiunkphant  wing/^ 

That  thus  they  all  shall  mtoet  in  flitme  difv} 
There  ever  bask  in  unoreeted  raysi 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  tdtter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  stiU  nBOredear,  i 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphem. 

Compared  with  this,  how' poor  Religion^s  pridei 

In  ail  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert^ 

The  pompous  stridn,  the  sacerdotal  slole;^ 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  ftr  apart,  • 

May  hear,  well-pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  His  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  emoL 

Then  homeward  all  take  off* their  several  way; 

The  youngling  cottager*  retire  to  rest; 
The  parent-pair  theirsecret  homage  pay, 

And  profier  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  olamonms  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  ftir  in  flowery  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  biest, 

For  them  and  for  their  Uide  ooee  provide; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  witk  graee  divfne  pverfde. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  qoings. 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

**  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God ;" 

I  DBTid.  t  SiOnt  John. 

>  All  lAJaii'i  In  thp  Archipelago^  wtaarB  John  to  ipppoMd  to  haw  wrttttn  tlie  book  of 

•  Fite«./VMtflKiit. 
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And  certes,!  in  fiiir  Turtue's  heavenly  rcMul, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palaee  fiir  behind : 
What  is  a  Iordling*8  pompi  a  combroos  load. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human-kiDdf 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined! 

0  Scotia  1  my  dear,  mj  native  soil  I 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  healdi,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content! 
And,  0 !  may  Heaven  dieir  simple  lives  preveut 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  I 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  corooets  be  renl^ 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  ^e  while, 
And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire,  aioond  ttuii  mncb-krred  isle. 

• 

^  0  Thou !  who  pour*d  the  patriotio  tide 

That  streamed  through  WaUace's'  undaunted  heart 
Who  dared  to^  nobly,  stem  tyrannic  pride, 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  I) 
0  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert: 
But  sdll  the  patriot,  and  die  patriot  bard. 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


MAN  WAf  MADB  TO  MOUftN. 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  Ibrth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care; 
His  &ce  was  fiirrow'd  o'er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

Toung  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thoul 

(Be^^an  the  reverend  sage ;) 
Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain. 

Or  youthfiil  pleasures  rage  t 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began, 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man ! 

The  sun  that  overhangs  yoa  moon, 

Out-spreading  fiur  and  wide, 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 

Twice  forty  times  return ; 
And  every  time  has  added  prooft 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 
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0  man  I  while  in  ihj  early  ftmn^ 

How  prodigal  of  time  1 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hoort 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  1 
Alternate  finUies  take  the  sway; 

Licentious  passions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gire  Nature's  law, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood^s  active  might : 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  land, 

Supported  is  his  right 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn, 
Then  age  and  want,  oh  I  ill-matched  pair ! 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

A  few  seem  &vorites  of  &te, 

In  pleasure's  lap  oarest ; 
Tet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  oh!  what  crowds,  in  OTery  land. 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn; 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

La woren  with  our  frame  1 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselTes, 

Refinret,  remorse,  and  shame! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  Amm 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  eonnflees  thousands  mourn! 

See  yonder  poor,  o*erlabor'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth. 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil : 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  oflbpring  mourn. 

If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave-^ 

By  Nature's  law  design'd. 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mindl 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn? 

Yet,  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last! 


f;gfi  i^ujEt^.  (^GEomon  hi. 

The  poor,  oppressed,  hopest  xxmui, 

Had  never,  sure,  been  born, 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  oomfprt  those  that  mourn ! 

0  Deatbl  the  poor  man's  dearest  fHend, 

The  kindest  and  the  besti 
Welcome  the  hour  mj  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  diee  at  rest! 
The  grei^t,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow* 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn; 
But,  oh !  a  blest  relief  to  tl^ose 

That  weary^laden  mourn! 


EDMUND  BURKR    1730—1797. 


Tns  most  distinguished  writar  and  statesman  waa'bom  at  Dublin  on  the 
1st  of  Jamiary,  1730.  Cki  his  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  post 
Spenser,  firom  whom,  it  is  said,  he  xeoeived  bis  Christian  name.  He  was 
'  educated  at  BaUitore  in  the  county  of  KUdare,  at  e  olassical  academy  imder 
the  management  of  Abraham  SfaAckleton,  a  Quaker  ef  superior  taleots  and 
learning.  Here,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  Burke  acquired  the  most 
valuable  of  his  mental  habits ;  he  ever  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  ibr  his  early 
instructor,  and  with  his  only  son,  Richard,  the  suooessor  in  the  school,  he  pre- 
served an  intimate  friendship  to  the  end  of  his  lile.  In  1744  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1750  he  was  entered  as  a  law-student  at  die 
Middle  Temple,  London :  but  his  thoughts  were  soon  entirely  turned  to  litera- 
ture and  politics,  to  which,  henceforth,  all  his  time,  and  talents,  and  energies 
were  devoted.  His  first  publication  was  anonymous,  entitled,  «  A  Vindjcatkn 
of  Natural  Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  »  by  a  Noble  Lord."   It  was  such 

an  admirable  imitation  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  many  were  de- 
ceived by  it,  and  deemed  it  a  posthumous  publication  of  that  nobleman,  who 
had  been  dead  but  five  years.  It  was  ironical  throughout,  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  same  arguments  with  which  that  nobleman  had  attacked  re- 
vealed religion,  might  be  applied  with  equal  focoe  against  all  civil  and  poli- 
tical instimtions  whatever. 

In  the  next  year,  Biurke  published  his  ■  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful," which,  by  the  elegance  of  its  language,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
investigation  displayed  in  it,  placed  him  at  xmoe  in  the  very  first  class  of 
writers  on  taste  and  critioism.  His  object  is  to  show  that  terror  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  beauty  is  the  quality  in  objects  which 
excites  love  or  affection.  The  fame  acquired  by  this  work  introduced  ths 
author  to  the  best  literary  acquaintfinces,  among  whom  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey 
iM>Ids  and  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1758  he  suggested  to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the 
Annual  Register,  and  engaged,  himself,  to  furnish  the  chief  historical  matter, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  very  many  years,  and  which  has  made  thai 
work  the  most  valuable  repository  of  historical  knowledge  of  the  times. 

In  1765,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  he  was 
appointed  by  that  minister  his  private  secretary,  and  was  brought  into  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Wendover.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limited 
qpaee  assigned  to  these  bkigraphical  ritetches,  to  g^ve  an  outline  of  his  snbae 
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quent  parliamentary  and  political  career,  or  to  enumerate  all  his  nuioiis  pub* 
lications.  His  life  is  a  history  of  those  eventful  timesr— for  in  them  he  acted 
a  part  more  conspicuoos  than  any  other  man.  His  able  and  eloquent  oppo- 
ntioQ  to  those  infatuated  measures  of  the  ministry  which  led  to  and  prolonged 
the  contest  between  England  and  our  own  country— his  advocacy  of  the  free> 
dom  of  the  press  of  an  improved  libel  law— of  Catholic  emancipation— of 
economical  reform— of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  i— his  giant  efibrts  in 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastinga— and  his  most  eloquent  and  nnoomprcv 
mising  hostility  to  die  French  Revolution,  in  his  speeches  in  parliament  and 
in  his  well-known  « Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,*'— all  these 
will  ever  cause  him  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  warmest  and  ablest  friends 
of  man. 

In  1794,  his  son,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  parliament,  took  ill  and 
died ;— a  blow  so  severe  to  the  father,  that  he  never  recovered  from  it;  and  it 
doubtless  hastened  his  own  end,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  July,  1707. 

As  an  eloquent  and  philosophic  political  character,  Burke  stands  alone.*  His 
intellect  was  at  once  exact,  minute,  and  comprehensive,  and  his  imagination 
rich  and  vigorous.  As  to  his  style,  he  is  remarkable  £u  the  copiousness  and 
freedom  of  his  diction,  the  splendor  and  great  variety  of  his  imagery,  his 
astonishing  command  of  general  truths,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  seems 
ID  wield  those  fine  weapons  of  language,  which  most  writers  are  able  to 
manage  only  by  the  most  anxious  care.  The  following  remarks  of  an  able 
critic*  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  just : 

«  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  according  to  Mr.  Buzke  a  station  among  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  have  ever  appeared;  and  we  diink  there  is  now 
bat  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  place  which  it  is  fit  to  assign 
him.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in  almost  every  kind 
of  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  most  extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the 
most  various  description;  acquainted  alike  with  what  di£ferent  classes  of 
men  knew,  each  in  his  own  province,  and  with  much  that  hardly  any  one 
ever  thought  of  learning ;  he  could  either  bring  his  masses  of  information  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  severally  belonged— or  he  could 
avail  himself  of  them  generally  to  strengthen  his  fteioulties  and  enlarge  his 
views— or  he  could  turn  any  portion  of  them  to  account  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching  his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is  handling 
any  on^  matter,  we  perceive  that  we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or  a 
teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  is  familiar :  his 

1  TliOM  who  uv  not  wdl  read  tn  tbe  hUtory  of  tboie  timet  can  hardly  have  an  Idea  of  the  deep, 
hitter,  BuOlfnant  hot/UMj,  which  the  earljr  Bnglteh  abolUlonUti,  Sharp,  darkaon,  WUberlbrce,  and 
othera,  had  to  encounter.  Sren  Lord  ChanoeUor  Thurlow  mid,  In  bla  place  ta  the  Uonae  of  Lords, 
on  tho  ISUi  of  June,  iras,  that  **tt  waa  nnjuat  that  thia  mUenfit  pf  fUUmtknt^  which  was  but  a  fcw 
days  oU,  sbdttld  he  allowed  to  disturb  tbe  public  mind,  and  to  become  the  oooaalon  of  brtnglnf  men 
to  the  metropolis,  who  were  tnt»fed  Si  Ms  twmdt^  with  tears  In  their  eyes  and  horror  In  their  ooonte* 
naneea,  to  deprecate  Ms  ruta  pftkHrpnpiHif,  which  ttey  bad  embarked  on  the  fktth  of  parliament  ;* 
and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  oonsklered  that  **as  much  attention  waa  due  to  our  i»x>perty  and 
mannftctnres  as  to  a>Uw  AwMidKy." 

The  dcTotion  of  Burke  to  tho  best  Interests  of  man  caused  Abraham  Shackleton  to  write  of  Mn 
thna:  **The  memory  of  Kdmund  Burke's  philanthropic  virtues  will  ontllve  the  pertod  when  his 
ahtnlnr  political  talents  will  oeaae  to  act.  Mew  fkshlons  of  political  sentiment  wiU  exist:  hut  Ph^ 
knthropy— oacoBTALS  kaitst.** 

t  •'The  Immortality  of  Burke,**  says  Orattan,  "is  that  wbkh  Is  eomaoon  to  Ctoero  or  to  Baoon,— 
that  which  can  never  be  Interrupted  while  there  exUts  the  beauty  of  order  or  tlir  lov*  of  virtue,  ud 
which  can  Ibar  no  death  except  what  barterlty  may  impose  on  tbe  giobft.** 

•  Bend  the  article  la  voL  xlvi  of  the  Bdinburf  b  Review :  alM,  Ids  Liih  by  Jmms  Prior. 

0(J* 
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fmwB  nag*  over  all  the  cogUdte  subjects ;  his  reasoiuQg*  ue  deriTod  froa 
pnooiplee  applicable  to  other  theories  as  well  as  the  ona  in  hand:  argmiMsti 
pour  in  from  all  sides,  as  well  as  those  which  start  up  under  our  iee^  tbo 
natural  growth  of  the  path  he  is  leading  us  over;  while  to  throw  light  roond 
our  frtepe,  and  either  explore  its  darker  plaoeSf  or  serve  fiv  our  motrntkak 
iUustrations  are  (etched  from  a  thousand  quarters;  and  an  imagination  qwr 
vallouslj  qoick  to  deaory  unthought'Of  resemblances,  pointf  lo  our  nsa  tht 
stores,  whk$h  a  lore  yet  more  marvellous  has  gathered  fxom  nil  ageii  aul 
tiatk>as,  and  arts,  i^nd  tongues.  We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument,  lem^Mifd 
of  Bacon's  multilarious  knowledge  and  the  exubenuEioe  of  his  learned  &IM7; 
while  the  many-lettered  diction  recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  poc^  and 
his  immortal  verse,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  all  tiroes.**^ 


-  ■  ■     ■  1    i  I       I 

1  Dm  teUowlBf  cQBBpmson  between  Borke  vad  /oluuon  ^  Ukea  trom  CueiMiriewl'f  ■*|Mv>> 

Katnre  gaye  to  each 
Pewcis  ttaft  Ib  eoiDe  reepeete  nuty  be 


I  tbe  eodelelrBlee  where  they  mtaL*4, 
The  pelB  tor  doqvenoe,  b  j  gewral  vete^ 
Woold  reet  with  htan  whoee  Umnder  never  ih09k 
The  aenete  or  the  bar.   When  Burke  harangiMd 
Tbf  oatlon'a  repreaentallires,  methonfht 
The  fine  naehinery  that  his  fbney  wroufht; 
Bleh  but  ftintartic,  aomethnee  would  obeeare 
That  tTaunetry  which  ever  ahe«ld  iqriMld 
The  dlsnlty  and  order  of  debate. 
*Qalnefc  orator  like  tUa  had  Johnaon  roBe^ 
to  dear  waa  hia  peroeption  of  the  tmU^ 
80  graTe  his  Judfment,  and  10  hlfh  the  swell 
Of  hla  fUn  period,  X  most  think  bis  speech 
Bad  ebarm'd  as  many  and  enUgbten'd  Bore. 

Johnson,  If  right  I  judge,  In  elasele  lore 
Waa  BoredUnise  than  deep:  he  did  not  dig 
ao  many  tethoms  down  as  Bentley  dog 
In  Qfedan  soil,  but  fiur  enough  to  And 
Truth  ever  at  the  tMttom  of  hia  shaft. 
Burke,  borne  by  genius  on  a  lighter  wing, 
Skimm'd  o'er  the  flowery  plains  of  Oreece  and  Booc^ 
▲nd,  like  the  bee  reCnmlnr  to  Its  Vlvn, 
Brooght  nothing  home  but  sweets:  Johnson  woold  daah 
Through  sophist  or  grammarian  ankle-keep, 
And  rummage  In  thdr  mod  to  trace  a  date. 
Or  bunt  a  dogma  down,  that  gare  oflbnoe 
To  his  pliilosophy. — 

Bothhadatute 
For  contradiction,  but  In  mode  nnlike: 
Johnson  at  onoe  would  doggedly  prononnee 
Opinions  fldse,  and  after  proTe  them  sooh. 
Burke,  not  less  critical,  but  more  poUtCk 
With  ceaseless  TolubUity  of  tongue 
Play'd  round  and  round  his  subject,  tfll  at  leBgtl^ 
Content  to  And  you  wtUIng  to  admire^ 
Be  seaasd  to  urgc^  or  win  yon  to  aaaent. 

Splendor  of  style,  Cntlllty  of  thought, 
And  the  bold  use  of  metaphor  In  both. 
Strike  OS  with  rtral  beauty:  Burke  display^ 
A  coplons  period,  that  with  eurknu  sklB 
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fo  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind  of  all  its  poweit  of 
ig  and  reasoning  as  fear ;  for  fear  being  an  apprenension  of 
[  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  resemUes  actuai  pain, 
aterer  therefore  is  terrible  with  regard  to  siffht,  is  sublime 
whether  this  cause  of  terror  be  endued  with  greatness  of 
ensions  or  not;  for  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  as 
ip^  or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.  There  are  many 
tifust  who,  though  far  from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  rais- 
ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  considered  as  objects 
error;  as  serpents  and  poisonous  animals  of  almost  all  kinds, 
n  to  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  any  adventitious 
.  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater.  An  even 
n  of  a  vast  extent  of  land,  is  certainly  no  mean  idea :  the  proe- 
;  of  such  a  plain  may  be  as  extensire  as  a  prospect  of  the 
m ;  but  can  it  ever  ml  the  mind  with  any  thmg  so  great  as 
ocean  itself?  This  is  owinff  to  several  causes,  but  it  is  owing 
(me  more  than  to  this,  that  me  ocean  is  an  ol^ect  of  no  smaB 
)r. 

SYMPATHY  A  SOURCB   OF  THE   SUBLIME. 

is  by  the  passion  of  sympathy  that  we  enter  into  the  con- 
ts  of  others ;  that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved^  and  are 
)r  suffered  to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  almost  any  thing 
ch  men  can  do  or  suffer.  For  sympathy  must  be  conndered 
sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the  pkcQ  of 
her  man,  and  affected  in  a  good  measure  as  he  is  aflected ;  so 
this  passion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
ird  self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pain  may  be  a  source 
lie  sublime ;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  then. 


And  orxMunental  apttlMt  dnwa  om^ 
Was,  Uke  the  •Ingec's  mdgne<b  ■omeUmet  apt, 
Atthongli  mdodlmis,  to  MIfiie  tte  ear : 
Johnson,  with  tenna  nnnatnxmllMd  aad  mde, 
And  lutintwnt  Ibroed  Into  hta  Une, 
Ukje  raw,  ondrtlFd  reerufta,  woold  load  his  toxt 
Hlffh  soundlnc  and  vneouth :  yet  tf  yoa  enU 
His  happier  pageh  you  wlU  And  a  style 
QqinHMan  might  nave  praised,    fltffl  I  perceive 
Nearer  approadi  to  parity  in  Barker 
Thooffh  not  the  faU  aooesolon  to  that  graces 
That  clMste  stepUdty,  whkh  is  thefeMt 
And  best  attainment  author  can  poeeess. 

oshoa  Reynolds,  who  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  both,  thooght  that  Dr.  JohaMm  pea 
a  wonderftil  strength  of  mind,  bat  that  Mr.  Burke  had  a  more  comprehensive  capacity,  a  more 
(iidrnient,  and  also  that  his  knowledge  was  more  extensive :  with  the  most  prolNiad  respert 
talents  of  both,  he  therelbre  decided  that  Mr.  Bnrke  was  the  snperior  character. 


t 
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whatever  has  been  said  of  the  social  afiections,  whether  thej 
regard  society  in  general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of  it,  may 
be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and  other 
afiecting  arts,  transfuse  their  passions  irom  one  breast  to  another, 
and  are  often  capable  of  grafting  a  delight  on  wretchedness, 
misery,  and  death  itself.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  objects, 
which  in  the  reality  would  shock,  are,  in  tragical  and  soch  like 
representations,  the  source  of  a  very  hijprh  species  of  pleasure. 
This,  taken  as  a  fact,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  reasoning.  This 
satisfaction  has  been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort  we 
receive  in  considering  that  so  melancholy  a  story  is  no  more  than 
a  fiction ;  and  next,  to  the  contemplation  of  our  own  freedom  from 
the  evils  we  see  represented.  1  am  afraid  it  is  a  practice  much 
too  common,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of 
feelings  which  merely  arise  from  the  mechanical  structure  of  oar 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  constitution  of  our  minds,  to 
certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  us  ;  for  I  have  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  reason  in  producing  our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  exten- 
sive as  is  commonly  believed. 


UNCERTAINTT   A  SOURCE   OF   THK   SUHLIMB. 

A  low,  tremulous,  intermitting  sound  is  productive  of  the  sab- 
lime.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  a  little.  The  fiict  itself 
must  be  determined  by  every  man*s  own  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. I  have  always  observed  that  night  increases  our  terror, 
more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else ;  it  is  our  nature,  when  we  do 
not  know  what  may  happen  to  us,  to  fear  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen ;  and  hence  it  is  that  uncertainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  often 
seek  to  be  rid  of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mischief.  Now 
some  low,  confused,  uncertain  sounds  leave  us  in  the  same  fearful 
anxiety  concerning  their  causes,  that  no  light,  or  an  uncertain 
light,  does  concerning  the  objects  that  surround  us. 

**  A  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  light, 
Like  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  doth  fade  away ; 
Or  as  the  moon,  clothed  with  cloudy  night, 
Doth  show  to  him  who  walks  in  fear^md  great  affright/* 

But  lighl  now  appearing,  and  now  leaving  us,  and  so  ofiT  and  on, 
IS  ever,  more  terrible  than  total  darkness ;  and  sorts  of  uncertain 
sounds  are,  when  the  necessary  dispositions  concur,  more  alarm- 
in£  than  a  total  silence. 
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DIFFICULTY  ADTANTAOEOUS. 

Difficalty  m  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  byihe  Bupreine 
ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator*  who  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too,  He'that 
wrestles  with  us,  streng^thens  our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  aldlL 
Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  diffi- 
culty obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and 
compejs  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not.sdfi^  vb 
to  be  superficial. 

RBVOLUnONB  OF  NATIONAL   QRANDBIM. 

I  doubt  whether  the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enotigh, 
if  ever  it  can  be  so,  to  funush  grounds  for  a  sure  uieory  on  the 
internal  causes  which  necessarily  afiect  the  fortune  of  a  state.  I 
am  far  from  denying  the  operation  of  such  causes ;  but  they  are 
infinitely  uncertain,  and  much  more  obscure,  and  much. more  dif- 
ficult to  trace,  than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress, 
and  sometimes  to  overwhelm  a  community.  It  is  ofien  impossiMe 
in  these  political  inquiries,  to  find  any  proportion  between  the 
apparent  force  of  any  moral  causes  we  may  assign,  and  their 
known  operation.  We  are  therefore  obligea  to  deliver  up  that 
operation  to  mere  chance,  or,  more  piously,  (perhaps  more  ratioa- 
SLlly,)  to  the  occasional  interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the 
Great  Disposer.  We  have  seen  states  of  considerable  duiatioo, 
which  for  ages  have  remained  nearly  as  they  have  begun,  and 
would  hardly  be  said  to  ebb  or  fiow.  Some  appear  to  have  spent 
their  vigor  at  their  commencement.  Some  have  blazed  out  in 
their  glory  a  little  before  their  extinction.  The  meridian  of  others 
has  been  the  most  splendid.  Others,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
number,  have  fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  difierent  periods  of 
their  existence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  At  the  very  moment 
when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged  in  unfathomable  abysses  of 
disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  suddenly  emerged.  They  have 
begun  a  new  courae,  and  opened  a  new  reckoning ;  and  even  in 
the  depths  of  their  calamity,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  coun- 

3,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness, 
this  has  happened  without  any  apparent  previous  change  in 
the  general  circumstances  which  had  brought  on  their  distress . 
the  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  retreat, 
his  disgrace,  have  brouc^ht  innumerable  calamities  on  a  whole 
nation.  A  common  solmer,  a  child,  a  girl  at  the  door  of  an  inn* 
have  changed  the  fisu^e  of  fortune,  and  iSmost  of  nature. 
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CHARACTER  OF  JUNIUS. 

Where,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  re- 
laxation  oi  the  laws,  and  of  all  government  T  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  have  hroken  through  the  cobwehs  of  the  law,  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land  ?  The  myrmi- 
dons of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  lum  in 
Tain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you :  no;  they 
disdain  sucn  yermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has 
broken  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But,  whafVill  all 
their  efforts  avail  T  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one,  than  he  lays 
down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his 
attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he 
had  yentured  too  far,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs : 
not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Tes,  sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths  by  which  a  wise  prince  might 
profit.  But  while  I  expected  from  this  daring  flight  nis  final  ruin 
and  fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse 
upon  both  houses  of  paruament.  Yes,  he  did  n^e  you  his 
quanTf  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  You 
crouched,  and  still  crouch  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded 
the  terror  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you— he  has— 
and  I  beheve  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter. 
In  short,  after  canying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces,  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a 
member  of  this  house,  what  mi^ht  not  be  expected  from  his  know- 
ledge, his  firmness,  and  integrity  1  He  would  be  easily  known 
by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  oy  his  penetration,  by  his  vigor. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity ;  bad  ministen 
could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  or 
threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  thing  from  the  pubuc. 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking  that  his  labors 
and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  man- 
kind. He  has  yisited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art ;  not  to  collect  medals, 
or  collate  manuscripts :  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to 
the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  thi 
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listresaes  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  original;  and  it 
18  as  full  of  i^nius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity*  Already  the  benefit  of 
his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  countnr ;  I  hope  he  will 
EUiticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fuUy  realized 
in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not  by  detail  but  in  gross,  the  re- 
ward  of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he  has  so  forestalled 
and  monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust, 
little  room  to  merit  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 

SIR  JOSHUA   UTVOUMI. 

BKs  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  forti- 
tude, without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  querulous, 
agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had, 
firom  the  beginning  of  his  maladv,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  he  contemplated  it  witn  that  entire  composure,  which 
nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life, 
and  an  unaffected  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  could 
bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  consolation  from  family 
tenderness,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  &mily  had  indeed  well 
deserved. 

Sir  Joshua  Bejrnolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  wa^  the  first  Englishman 
who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glones  of  his 
country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and 
in  the  richness  and  haimony  of  coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ; 
for  he  communicated  to  that  department  of  the  art  in  which  Eng- 
lish artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fimcy,  and  a  dignity 
derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserve  when 
they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  invention  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape. 
In  painting  portraits,  he  appears  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paintings 
illustrate  his  lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  have  been  derived 
firom  his  paintings.  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profound  and 
penetrating  philosopher. 

In  full  mippiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the 
expert  in  art  and  b}r  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  ^reat, 
caressed  by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distingimhed 
poets,  his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candor  never  lonook  him, 
even  on  surprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arro 
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gfuice  OT  BMumption  risible  to  the  raoet  seratiniziDg'  eye  in  any 
part  of  Us'Oonduci  or  discourse. 

His  talents  of  erery  kind — powerfol  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultirated  by  letters*— his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relatioiii 
and  in  all  the  habiludeB  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  Terr 
great  and  unparalleled  rarie^  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will 
be  dissipated  by  his  deaith*  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  pro- 
voke seme:  jeeiousy,  too  much  innocence  to  proroke  any  enmity. 
The  loss,  of  no:  mas  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  moite  sincere, 
general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 


CLOSE  OF  HIS  SFKKCH  TO  THS  BLIOTOas  Or*  BKSVtOU 

Gendemen,  I  hare  had  my  day.  I  can  nerer  sufficiently  ea» 
mess  my  gratitude  to  you,  for  baring  set  me  in  a  place,  wherein • 
I  could  lemi  the  sHghteist  help  to  great  and  laudaUe  designs.  U 1- 
hare  had  my  share,  in  any  measure  giring  quiet  to  prirats  pn>> 
perty  and  prirate  conscience ;  if  by  my  rote  I  hare  aided  in  se*- 
curing  to  families  the  best  possession,  peace ;  if  I  hare  joined'  in 
reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince;  if 
I  hare  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holding^  of  the  citizen,  and 
tauffht  hfm  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  countryt 
and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will  of  his  countrymen ;— if  I  hava 
thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  theix 
actions,  I  can  shut  the  bdok ; — I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two 
more— -but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure*— I  hare  not  lired  in 
rain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  comei  as  it 
were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take  to  myself 
some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are 
against  me,  i  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  renality^ 
or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said,  that,  in  the  long  .period  of 
my  serrtce,  I  hare,  m  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of 
3ronr  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged, 
that,  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party, 
I  hare  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of 
men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  description.  No  I  the  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of  gene- 
ral justice  and  benevolence  too  far ;  further  than  a  cautions  policy 
would  warrant ;  and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go 
akmg  with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may  happen  through - 
life-MU  pain,  in  sorrow,  m  depression,  and  distress— -I  will  caU  to 
mrad  ihm  accusation ;  and  be  comforted. 
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THX   QUBEN   OF   FBANOB. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  nerer 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in^— 
glittering  Hke  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy! 
Oh !  w£it  a  revolution !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  con- 
template without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall !  Little  did 
I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiaa* 
tic,  distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  sharp  antidote  a^nst  disgrace  concealed  in  that  boeom ;  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  &llen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honor 
and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult. — But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.* 

RIGHTS  OF   MAN. 

If  civil  society  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the 
advantages  for  which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is  an  insti* 
tution  of  beneficence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
hy  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule ;  the^  hare  a 
right  to  justice.  They  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  mdustry ; 
and  to  the  means  of  making  their  industry  fruitfid.  They  have  a 
right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents ;  to  the  nourishment  ana 
improvement  of  their  ofispring ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  con- 
solation in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without 
trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for  himself;  and  he 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  com- 
binations of  skill  ana  force,  can  do  in  his  favor. 

NOIST  POLITICIANS. 

I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that  we  are  divided 
from  you  (the  French)  but  by  a  slender  dyke  of  about  twenty-four 
miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
has  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  knov- 
of  us.  I  suspect  that  this  is  owing  to  your  forming  a  judgment 
of  this  nation  from  certain  publications,  which  do,  very  erro- 

X  And  wdl  b  It  tliat  **tlie  ag«  of  chivalry  la  gone,**  fbr  It  was  an  agv  of  brute  Ibroe^  wndtkmtd  br 
an  InaUtntton  aa  sffly  aa  it  waa  rerengcftil,  bloody,  and  bartarooa.  How  oatty  the  lale  aeeoBOipllalHd 
ChrMlaa  acbohur,  Dr.  Arnold,  apeaka  of  tt:  **I  oonftaa  that  If  I  wwe  caOad  upon  to  name  want 
ej^rlt  of  erU  prodonlnantly  deaenred  the  name  of  Antlcbrlat,  I  ahould  name  the  aplrlt  of  ehtvalry^ 
the  more  dcteatable  tor  the  very  gvlae  of  *archaniel  mined,'  whlob  haa  made  It  ao  aeduotlve  to  lft» 
momt  generona  aplrita,  bnt  to  roe  ao  hateAil,  became  tt  la  in  dlreet  oppoaltton  to  the  impartial  juatire 
of  the  goapel  and  tta  romprehenalve  Ibdlnf  of  equal  brolherhood,  and  becauae  tt  ao  Ibalered  a  aenav 
qf  Aonor  rather  than  a  aenae  of  z>ott." 
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neously,  if  they  do  at  all,  represent  the  opinions  and  dispositioDS 
ffenerally  prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity,  restlessness,  peto- 
ULnce,  and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt 
to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequences  in  bustle  and  noise,  and 
puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  make  you  iroagine 
that  our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  general  mark 
of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  yoo. 
Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cat- 
tle, reposed  beneatn  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cod 
and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noisa 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field ;  that,  of  course,  they  are 
many  in  number ;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  littk, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects 
of  the  hoar. 

BURKS'S   LAMENTATION   OVER  HIS   SON. 

Had  it  pleased  Gkxl  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  successioD, 
I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  ftunily ;  I  should 
have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merit  caa 
be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honor, 
in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every 
liberal  accomplishment,  would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  to  whom  he  traces  in  his 
line.  His  grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in 
his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  miiie  than 
to  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrized every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been  for  thai 
successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in 
me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  living  sprinff, 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived  he  wouul 
have  repurchased  the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more, 
if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was  made  a  public  crea- 
ture ;  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
IS  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  E^sposer  whpse  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and 
whose  wisdom  it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it 
in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  .my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  hath  scattered 
about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors :  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roors,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I 
most  unfeignedly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  ana  in  some  degree 
submit  to  it.     But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  Qod,  1  do  not 
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know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  nnjust  and  incon- 
siderate men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  prorerbial.  After  some  of 
the  conTulsire  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  him- 
self* and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find 
him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  considerable  de^^ree  of 
verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbors  of  his,  who  visited  his 
dunghill  to  lead  moral,  poHticai,  and  economical  lectures  on  his 
misery.  I  am  alone,  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the 
gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  matly  deceive  myself,  if,  in  this  hard 
season,  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called 
fiune  and  honor  in  the  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few. 
It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who 
are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  aa 
we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  ia 
an  instinct ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  alwm]^ 
in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have 
been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to 
the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act 
of  piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  ahow  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent.  rKm  o  ■  jmu  tmt 


THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 


Iv  prasenting  a  series  of  ohoice  extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  lSng]if|| 
piose  literatnre,  it  woald  be  almost  unpardonable  to  pass  over  in  silenoe  the 
eelebiBted  «  Letters  of  Junius."  That  they  may  be  the  better  understood  and 
more  keenly  relished,  especially  by  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers,  a  few 
words  upon  the  state  of  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  explanatory  of 
dieir  object,  may,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  be  somewhat  interesting. 

George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  at  a  veiy  eventfhl 
period  of  its  history.  A  war  of  unexampled  extent,  and  embracing  a  vast 
variety  of  interests,  was  then  raging — the  **  Seven  Years*  War,"  (1756—63,) 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  which  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
other  European  powers),  unhappily  became  entangled.  Fortunately  fbt  En^ 
And,  a  ministry  of  great  talents  and  energy  directed  the  affiurs  of  the  nation, 
of  which  the  elder  Pitt  was  the  most  conspicuous  m^nber  and  the  main  sup* 
port  But  soon  afVer  the  king's  accesskm  it  seem  A  to  many  that  his  prin- 
oiples  were  far  more  despotic — more  inclined  to  extend  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  those  which  had  actuated 
any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  same  fomily.  The  great  Whig  fiunilies  rf  dm 
kingdom,  by  the  aid  of  whose  ancestois  the  Revolution  had  chiefly  •'«eik 
bmught  about,  thought  that  their  services  wore  slighted  and  set  at  naught  oy 
a  prince  who  was  but  a  little  way  removed  from  that  very  sovereign  whom 
dieir  fiitbers  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  family  of  arkn* 
iniry  principles. 
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These  feelings  and  fears  were  increased  by  the  resignation  of  William  Pits 
ic  1761,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  under  the  Earl  of  Bote,  tbe 
king's  especial  finvorite.  He  had  the  honor,  however,  of  bringing  lo  a  ckae 
that  terrible  war  which  brought  so  much  of  **  glory"  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  ths 
nation,  along  with  an  overwhelming  national  debt  To  meet  the  great  ex* 
penses  of  the  nation,  additional  taxes  were  proposed,  both  upon  the  people  it 
home,  and  upon  the  then  American  colonies.  This  prodooed  great  disoontsnt 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Earl  of  Bute  resigned  in  1763,  and  a  new 
ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  hoitd  Grenville,  1763—65. 
At  this  time  ^rery  ftee,  and  in  many  cases  virulent  discussions  were  carried 
en  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  relative  to  the  course  of  public  events.  Of 
these,  a  paper  called  the  **  North  Briton*'  was  the  most  violent  It  wss 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  in  consequence  of 
some  very  severe  remarks  in  his  paper  upon  the  speech  of  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  was  expelled  that  body.  At  once  he  became  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple—-offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors  of  Westminster  and  was 
letomed  to  parliament  by  a  large  migority.  Parliament,  however,  dedarsd 
him  incapable  of  resuming  his  seat ;  and  hence  arose  throughout  the  kingdom 
that  remarkable  discussion  which  shook  the  pillars  of  the  state. 

While  the  cause  of  Wilkes  was  agitating  the  nation,  the  question  of  taxing 
America,  and  the  consequences  that  might  result  therefrom,  were  becoming 
every  day  more  alarming.  To  add  to  the  general  discontent,  diere  was 
a  constant  change  in  the  administration.  Lord  Bute  was  suooeeded  bf 
the  Grenville  ministry  in  1763;  Lord  Rockingham  was  appointed  prime 
minister  in  1765;  Lord  Chatham  formed  a  new  arrangement  in  1766;  ths 
Duke  of  Graflon  another  in  1767 ;  and  Lord  North  completed  the  series  in 
1770.  Thus  the  people  saw  that  there  was  little  harmony  of  views  in  those 
who  were  at  the  helm  of  state,  and  who  should,  in  their  counsels,  especially 
at  such  a  time,  be  united. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1770,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  moved  "  that  a  day  be  appointed  to  take  into  ooosiden- 
tion  the  statk  of  ths  VATioir.  In  supporting  this  motion,  he  urged,  that  ths 
present  unhappy  condition  of  afiairs,  and  the  universal  discontent  of  the  peo- 
ple, arose  fiom  no  Umporary  cause,  but  had  grown  by  degrees  from  the  first 
-noment  of  his  nugesty's  aocesnon  to  the  throne ;  that  die  persons  in  whom 
ois  migesty  then  confided  had  introduced  a  system  subversive  of  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  English  government;  their  maxim  being,  that  the  royal  prerogative 
alone  was  snfiScient  to  support  government  to  whatever  hand  the  admimstra- 
tlon  might  be  committed.  The  operation  of  this  principle  was  observable  in 
every  act  over  which  the  influence  of  these  persons  had  been  exerted ;  and 
by  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  power,  they  had  removed  from  their  plaoes,  nol 
the  great  and  dignified  only,  but  numberless  innocent  <Wwii1m>«^  who  bad  soft- 
sisted  on  small  salarie^and  were  now  turned  out  to  misery  and  ruin.  B^ 
this  iqjustioe— by  the  tales  which  had  been  imposed  at  home— by  the  in- 
decent management  of  the  civil  list — ^by  the  mode  of  taxing  and  treaiiDf 
America — by  the  recent  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  electioo— in  shoct,  by 
every  procedure  at  home  and  abroad,  the  constitution  had  been  wounded, 
and  the  worst  effiscts  had  resulted  to  the  tuition.  He  therefore  recommended 
it  strongly  to  their  lordships,  to  fix  an  early  day  for  taking  into  consideiatkn 
the  state  of  die  country,  in  all  its  relations,  foreign,  provincial,  and  domestio ; 
Ibr  it  had  been  iigured  in  them  aU.  That  consideration,  he  hoped,  would  lead 
them  to  advise  the  crown  to  correct  past  errors,  and  to  establish  a  wf^um  of 
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govenunent  more  suited  to  the  people,  and  more  confliatent  with  the  consti* 
tiition." 

It  wss  at  this  period,  when  the  public  mind  was  thus  intensely  agitated^ 
that  the  celebrated  <*  Letters  of  Junius' '  appeared.  They  were  published  in  the 
*«Publie  Advertiser"  of  London,  a  paper  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall;'  one  of 
the  highest  respectability,  and  which  had  the  most  eztensiTe  circulation  in 
the  kingdom.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  dated  January  21,  1769,  and  the 
last,  January  31,  1772.  No  scx>ner  did  they  appear,  than  they  attracted  uni- 
▼ersal  attention.  The  author,'  whoever  he  was,  was  evidently  no  conmion 
man.  To  a  minute,  exact,  as  well  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  public 
affiurs,  he  added  a  moral  courage  and  dignity,  a  fearlessness  in  exposing  the 
corruptions  and  the  blunders  of  the  government,  a  just  and  manly  tense  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  a  scholarship  that  showed  itself  iii  a 
style  of  such  unrivalled  clearness,  grace,  and  elegancy  united  to  a  condensa- 
tion, energy,  precision,  and  strength,  that  at  once  commanded  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  nation.  Even  his  adversaries,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  satire  and  invective  were  prodooing  their  most  powerful  effect, 
never  fiuled  to  compliment  him  on  the  classical  correctness,  the  attio  wit,  the 
figurative  beauty,  and  the  manly  power  of  his  language. 

The  first  quality  of  style  that  will  strike  the  reader  of  Junius,  is  the  studied 
energy  and  great  compression  of  his  language.  There  is  not  only  no  super- 
fluous sentence,  but  there  is  no  superfluous  word  in  any  of  his  sentences.  He 
seems  lo  have  aimed  at  this  quality  with  the  greatest  care,  as  best  suited  to 
the  iQrle  and  character  of  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  best  accommodated  to 
the  high  attitude  which  he  assumed,  as  the  satirist  and  judge,  not  of  ordiimry 
men  or  common  authors,  but  of  the  most  elevated  and  distinguished  person- 
ages and  institutions  of  his  country ;  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  feel  himself 
called  on  to  treat  majesty  itself  with  perfect  freedom ;  and  before  whom  the 
supreme  wisdom  and  might  of  the  great  councils  of  the  state  stood  rebuked 
and  in  fear. 

But  of  all  the  varied  powers  that  Junius  has  displayed,  none  is  so  pecu- 
liarly and  entirely  his  own,  as  his  power  of  sarcasm.  Other  authors  deal 
oocasionaUy  in  it,  but  with  Junius  it  is  more  general  ,■  and  whenever  he  rises 
to  his  highest  sphere,  he  assumes  the  air  of  a  being  who  delights  to  taunt  and 
to  mock  his  adversary.  He  refuses  to  treat  him  as  a  person  who  shcnild  be 
seriously  dealt  witlk,  and  pours  out  his  contempt  or  indignation  under  an  im- 
po«ng  afiectatkn  of  deference  and  respect  His  talent  for  sarcasm,  too,  is  of 
the  finest  kind :  it  is  so  carefully  but  so  poignantly  exerted,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  his  words  to  perceive  all  the  satire  which  they  contain.  Thus 
we  may  have  an  impression,  that  the  author  is  only  speaking  in  his  natural 
style,  when  he  is  employing  a  mode  of  anno3ranoe  which  it  requirei  the  utmost 
addreee  and  skill  to  manage.  But  when  his  irony  is  perceived,  it  strikes  like 
a  poniard,  and  the  wound  which  it  makes  is  such  as  caniv«t  be  ck>sed.  In- 
deed, there  is,  perhaps,  no  author  who  possesses  this  quality  in  the  same  pei 
feotion,  or  who  has  exerted  it  with  the  same  effect. 

But  the  style  of  Junius,  admirable  as  it  is,  caimot  be  proposed  as  a  mode! 
for  general  imitation.  (^  It  is  too  epigrammatic— too  much  characterised  I7 
tie  tone  of  invective—and  too  strongly  compressed,  to  be  used  by  any  mmd 


1  Woodldl  was  •fterwiirds  triad  ft»r  Uhm  aDeged  ''UbeUoaa  pahttoattoaa,**  bef'^ra  lord  Hanrlrtit 
tkougli  Ua  loidakip  did  all  he  could  tliat  ha  mifbt  be  coavloted,  the  Jury  n-Trmfffl  Mrs  •^  tkns 
taUbllihfd,  OB  an  imaiovable  toandaUon,  taa  raaapon  ov  tum  nuaa. 
t  See  Burke*!  admlraUe  descripUou  of  him,  on  p.  7 it. 
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but  one  similar  to  that  of  its  author,  and,  it  may  be  added,  bot  for  pupoiet 
reaembling  those  ibr  which  he  employed  iL  Few  authors,  aocorduigly,  faa?e 
attempted  lo  imitate  the  style  of  Junius,  and  the  few  diat  haTO  attempted  ii 
have  not  snooeeded.  His  style  was  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  pnrpoae  to  which 
he  destined  it,  and  should  be  studied,  carefully  and  repeatedly,  by  those  whs 
would  see  die  ESnglish  language  in  one  of  its  happiest  forma.  Bat  the  nsrfs 
of  Junius  must  belong  to  the  man  who  can  hope  to  use,  anooesiBfiiUj,  the  ia- 
stmment  which  he  used ;  for  that  instrmnem  was  fitted  to  his  giaqi,  and 
among  ordinary  men  there  are  none  who  can  pretend  to  wield  it"  ■ 


PROM  TBS   DEDICATION  TO  THB  ENGLISH  NATION. 

I  dedicate  to  you  a  collection  of  Letters,  written  by  one  of  yoor- 
selTes  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all.  They  would  neyer  hare 
grown  to  this  size,  without  your  continued  encouragement  and 
applauae.  To  me  they  originally  owe  nothing,  biu  a  healthy, 
sanguine  constitution.  Under  your  care  they  Imve  thriren.  To 
you  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  strength  or  beauty  they  pos- 
sess, when  kings  and  ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force 
and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when 
measures  are  only  felt  in  their  remotest  consequences,  this  book 
will,  I  believe,  be  foimd  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  When  you  leave  the  unimpaired,  hereditary 
freehold  to  your  children,  you  do  but  half  your  duty.*  Both  liberty 
and  property  are  precarious,  unless  the  possessors  have  sense  and 
spirit  enougn  to  defend  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  vanity. 
If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle. 
I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shaU  perish 
with  me.* 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose  your  repre- 
sentatives. But  other  questions  have  been  started,  on  which  your 
determination  should  be  eaually  clear  and  unanimous.  Let  it  be 
impressed  upon  your  minus,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by 
the  judges,  nor  in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  is  not  an  arbitnurypower. 
rhey  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.     The  fees 

I  WoodMTs  !■  feoerally  oonHdend  the  beat  edition  of  Junius;  but  an  MmtraMe  one  la  that  rah- 
IMmA  by  Oilw  mad  Bofd,  Bdlnbnrgh,  issi^  wtth  noiea  and  prettmlnanr  dlMertatknn,  and  to  which  i 
aiB  indeNierf  t)r  a  portion  of  the  above  remarks. 

*  By  bwedflarj  fredMdd  ha  ertdentlf  means  the  oomitltQtlon  In  its  original  pwlly. 

•  The  anthor  of  the  •«  Letters  or  Junius"  Is  now  deartyasoertalnad  to  be  atarmUpFrands.  9tt 
a  very  tatansttar  lettar  fhnn  Lady  Franda,  In  LoH  CampbelTs  **LivMortte  ChUMritora,*  vol  ^1. 
p.  Ml^  Aawrtaaa  edition. 
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simple  is  in  us.  They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waate.  When 
we  say  that  the  legislature  is  mpreme^  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
highest  power  known  to  the  constitution : — that  it  is  the  highest 
in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers  established  by 
the  laws.  In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is  relative,  not  abso- 
lute. The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  conununiQTy 
but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  particular  constitution,  if 
this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must  admit  that  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons hare  no  rule  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own 
will  and  pleasure.  They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the 
choice  of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves. 
These  are  truths  unquestionable. — If  they  make  no  impression, 
it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar  and  notorious.  But  the  inatten- 
tion or  indifierence  of  the  nation  has  continued  too  long.  Tou 
are  roused  at  last  to  a  sense  of  your  danger.— -The  remedy  wiU 
soon  be  in  your  power.  If  Junius  lives,  you  shall  often  be  re- 
minded of  It.  If,  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you  neg- 
lect to  do  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  posterity,— to  God  and 
to  your  country,  I  shall  have  one  consolation  left,  in  common  with 
the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind— civil  liberty  may  still  last 
the  life  of  Junius. 

TO   HIS    GRACE   THE    DUKE   OF   BEDFORD.* 

Mv  Lord:— You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks 
of  respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following  lines, 
a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I  fear 
you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  Judge  from  your  resentments.  Cau- 
tious, therefore,  of  giving  ofllence,  where  you  have  so  little  de- 
served it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to  other 
hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness 
of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they  are  better  acouainted  with  your 
good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  gooa  by  stealth.  The 
rest  is  upon  record.  You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  specula- 
tion, when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest  rank ; 
a  splendid  fortune ;  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was  yours,  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think 

1  This  Is  one  of  the  moitt  laborfd  of  onr  anthoi's  tatten:  and  perhaps  thcra  Is  none  of  tbem  waica 
displays,  In  so  striking  s  nmniicr.  his  unrelenting  spirit 
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you  possess.  From  the  first  you  derived  a  coDstitutional  claim  lo 
respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural  extensive  authority  ^— the  last 
created  a  partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you 
have  made  of  these  uncommon  advantages  might  have  heen  more 
honomble  to  yourself,  but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  man- 
kind.  We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the 
choioe  of  your  niends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  san- 
guine hope,  which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Russell. 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  prospect 
of  3rour  duty.  The  road,  which  led  to  honor,  was  open  to  your 
view.  Tou  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the  natural  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  England ; — the  noUe  mde- 
pendence,  which  he  might  hav«  maintained  in  parliament,  and  the 
real  interest  and  respect,  which  he  might  have  acquired ,  not  only 
in  parliament,  but  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  compare  these 
glorious  distinctions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  go- 
vernment, the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or 
the  purchase  of  a  corporation ;  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the 
virtues  which  create  respect,  you  may  see,  with  anguish,  how 
much  real  importance  and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the 
character  of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  imagine 
what  he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  yon  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention 
from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a  man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct  in 
parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitutional 
duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guardian  of  the 
laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of  government,  but 
determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  minister  with  suspicion, 
he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  faction  with  as  much  firmness  as 
the  encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  would  be  as  little  capable 
of  bargaining  with  the  minister  for  places  for  himself,  or  his  de- 
pendants, as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  oppo- 
sition. Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinicm  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard,  by  the  most  profligate  minister, 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either  sanctify 
or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  people  would  look 
up  to  him  as  to  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous  prince  would  have 
one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  Judg- 
ment he  might  safely  confide.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  misfortune,^  he  would  submit 
to  the  stroke,  with  feeling,  but  not  without  dignity.     He  would 

1  The  dttke  iBtcijr  kMt  Ms  oBljr  too  ky  ft  fUl  finon  hit  hon« 
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consider  the  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generous  heartfelt 
consolation,  in  the  sympathianng  tears  and  blessings  of  his  coantry. 
Tour  grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  inteUiffible 
in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The  man  I  have 
described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an 
indecent  vidence  either  in  opposing  or  defending  a  minister.  (le 
would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at  another  basely 
cringe  to  the  favorite  of  his  sovereign  After  outraging  the  royal 
dignity  with  peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and 
hostihty,  he  would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an 
interview  with  the  favorite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  the  honor  of  his  friendship.  Though  deceived  perhaps  in 
his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  have 
invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind.  His  own  honor  would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing 
his  private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters, 
blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  bufSxms.  He  would  then  have  never 
feltt  much  less  would  he  have  submitted  to  the  humiliating,  dis- 
honest necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interest  and  intrigues  6[  his 
dependants,  of  supplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary, 
at  the  expense  of  his  country.  He  would  not  have  betra3red  such 
ignorance,  or  such  contempt  of  the  constitution,  as  openly  to  avow, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  borough.  He 
would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  bis  rank  in  the  state,  or 
even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little 
corporation.  He  would  never  have  been  insultea  with  virtues 
which  he  had  labored  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a 
mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and  contempti- 
ble, even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested.  I  reverence 
the  afflictions  of  a  good  man  ,r— his  sorrows  are  sacred.  But  how 
can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither 
love  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he  himself  is  in- 
sensible ?  Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he  could  look  for, 
or  find  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in 
consultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  m  the 
misery  of  balloting  at  the  India  House  ! 

FROM   HIS   LETTER  TO  THE   KING.^ 
To  the  PrmUr  ofthi^  PubKe  jidvertiter." 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
served to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  nave  suffered : 

1  TMa  cdrbrHtMl  letter  to  the  king  fa,  perhnpa,  tbe  iikmC  remarkable  political  addreta  ever  |ni>*- 
Malwd  III  Enf kund.  At  the  Ume  of  Ka  appearanoa  tt  made  a  very  fvaat  taopreaaton  apon  tk*  fablle 
mind ;  and  the  Importance  which  the  author  hlmaelf  attached  to  tt,  ia  evinced  by  the  lUltowtai^  note 
which  he  addreaaed  to  hia  printer,  anbouncinK  it:  *  I  am  now  medtetlni  a  capital,  and  I  hope  a 
flnal  pMee.** 
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whea»  instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are  rouaed  to 
ance,  the  time  will  soon  arriye  at  which  every  inferior  conaideEfr* 
tion  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  soTereign,  and  to  the  general 
safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger* 
at  which  flattery  and  falsehood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  sim- 
plicity  itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arriTed. 
Let  us  suppose  a  gracious*  well*intentioned  prince,  made  aendhle 
at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own 
disgraceful  situation ;  that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and 
asks  for  no  advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculaHon  to  consider,  if  an  honest  man  were 
permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  address 
inmself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter  how  im- 
probable, that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  character  is  removed; 
that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are  suimoanted ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
aflbctions  to  his  king  and  country;  and  that  the  great  person,  whom 
he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him  speak  finely,  and  vn* 
derstanding  enough  to  listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unaoquainted 
with  the  vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  hia  senti- 
ments with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without  respect. 

Sir  :— It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the  cause 
of  every  reproach  and  distress  which  has  attended  your  government, 
that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  knffuage  ci 
truth,  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  peqpfe.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  education. 
We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowanoe  for  the 
perTMnous  lessons  you  received  in  your  youth,  and  to  form  the 
mos^  sanfuine  hopes  from  the  naturcd  benevolence  of  your  dispo- 
sition. We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct,  delibe- 
rate purpose  to  invade  those  oricpnal  rights  of  your  subjects,  on 
which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  us  to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonorable  to  your 
character,  we  should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remon- 
strance very  distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doctrine 
inculcated  by  our  laws,  JluU  the  king  am  do  no  wrongs  is  ad- 
mitted without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
prince,  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the  pri- 
vate virtues  of  the  man,  from  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your  majesty's 
condition,  or  that  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve  most  to  be 
lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for  a  favorable  reception 
of  truth,  by  removing  every  painful  ofiensive  idea  of  personal  re- 
proach. Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  that,  as  they  are 
reasonable  and  afiectionate  enough  to  separate  your  person  from 
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ycmr  government,  so  yoti,  in  your  turn,  should  diaitin^ish  between 
the  conduct  which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  ano 
that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and 
miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a 
sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfaction  to  your  subjects. 
You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince, 
whose  countenance  promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  lojral 
to  you,  not  only  from  principle,  but  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  ani- 
mated attachment  to  a  favorite  prince,  the  native  of  their  country. 
They  did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  bless- 
ings of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of 
their  affections.  Such,  sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people, 
who  now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy 
opinions  with  which  some  interested  persons  have  labored  to  pos- 
sess you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
naturally  li^ht  and  inconstant ; — that  they  complain  without  a 
cause.  Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties— from 
ministen,  favorites,  and  relations ;  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in 
your  life  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  own  understanding. 

You  have  still  an  honorable  part  to  act.  The  affections  of  your 
subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  subdue  their 
heartjf,  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard 
those  little,  penonal  resentments  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man^  the  remainder  of  his  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it  should 
have  been  long  since,  an  act  not  of  mercy,  but  contempt.  He 
will  soon  fall  back  into  his  natural  station « — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The 
gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surfiice,  neglected 
and  unrcmoved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his 
place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your  whole 
council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can  detormine  and 
act  for  youreelf.  Come  forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside  the 
wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell 
them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will 
be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honor  to  your  understanding.  Tell 
them  you  are  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  your  government ;  that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to 
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no  man  who  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects; 
and  leave  it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  t 
foture  election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  betrayed.  Tliey 
will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives  and  to  themselves. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed  in,  may 
be  ofiensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  ^ou.  Accustomed 
to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their  afiections  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and,  when  the^  only  praise  you 
indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  sir,  who  tell  you  that 
you  have  many  friends  whose  afiections  are  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  personal  attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  fnenckhip 
is  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune,  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mistaken 
prince,  who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a  £Eivorite»  and  in  that 
fovorite  the  ruin  of  his  afiiiirs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of  Hanovery  not 
from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another,  but  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  establishment  of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the 
support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  equally  soud  and  rational :— ^t  for  JSnglishmen 
to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  majesty's  encouragement.  We 
cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of 
Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contemptible ;— armed  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince,  who  imi- 
tates their  conduct,  should  be  warned  by  their  example;  and 
while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember,  that  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolu- 
tion, it  may  be  lost  by  another.  Junius. 

KNCOXIUM   ON   LORD   CHATHAM. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition 
If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been  better  sup- 
ported. I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the 
respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well  knew  what  unworthy  con- 
crasions  would  be  drawn  from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  de- 
liver my  opinion,  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr. 
Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  con- 
fess, has  grown  upon  my  esteem.  As  for  the  conunon,  sordid 
views  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question 
whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chat- 
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ham«  My  vote  will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increaae  of  his 
pensiooy  or  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet*  But  if  his  ambition  be  apon 
a  level  with  his  understanding  ^*^f  he  judges  of  what  is  tnilv 
honorable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which  ani** 
mates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  dec! 
sion,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him. 
Recorded  honors  shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thicken 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that 
adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric— 
These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ;  but  they  will  wear  well,  for 
they  have  been  dearly  earned. 


TO  THE   RIGHT  HONORABLE   LORD  CUIDBlf. 

Mt  Lord  :-— I  turn,  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren  waste  in 
which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  cha- 
racter fertile,  as  1  willingly  believe,  in  every  great  and  good  quaU* 
fication.  I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Engtish  nation*  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities  i^th  which 
you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Your  lordship's 
character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that  principal  part, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of  En^^land,  against 
a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his  life  to  mis* 
interpret  and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline  this  honorable  office, 
I  fear  it  will  be  said  that,  for  some  months  past^ou  have  kept  too 
much  company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  W  hen  the  contest 
turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  you  cannot,  without  a 
formal  surrender  of  all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honor 
even  to  Lord  Chatham.  Considering  the  situation  and  abilities 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn 
appeal  to  Gk)d  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgmentt  he  is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in  the  kin|;dom.  Thus  inx  1 
have  done  my  duty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 

— I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

•  •  •  «  •  • 

The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  my  arguments, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him. — ^I  am  ready  to  be  converted. — ^I  admire  his  morality 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Ghrateful, 
as  I  am,  to  the  Gkxxi  Being  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this 
seasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionably 
indebted  to  him  from  whose  enlightened  understanding  another 
ray  of  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But  neither  should  T 
think  the  most  exalted  facixlties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthv 
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of  the  dirinity ;  nor  any  assistance,  in  the  improrement  of  then, 
a  sahjeot  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfied, 
that  TcMj  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  die 
heart*  Jimius. 


WILLIAM  COWPER.    1731—1800. 

WiLUAX  CowFBB,  •<the  most  pofpular  poet  of  his  geiieratioo,  and  tbe  ben 
of  Engljgh  letter-writers,**  as  the  poet  Southejr  texina  him,  was  bom  in  Beifc* 
hampsteod.  Id  Bedfordshire,  Nov.  15,  1731.  His  father,  the  ReT.  John  Cow- 
per,  was  the  rector  of  that  place.  From  infiincy  he  had  a  delicate  and 
extremely  susoepHble  constitution^— a  misibrtnne  that  was  aggniTated  bf  the 
loss  of  an  aflfectianate  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  only  six  jrears  old.  The 
intense  love  with  which  he  cherished  her  memory  during  the  rest  oi  his  Uts, 
may  be  known  fiom  that  most  afiecting  poem  which  he  wioie  on  oooieia- 
plating  her  picture.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Weatminsrat  Scbool, 
where  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen ;  and  though  he  pursued  hie  studies  dili- 
gently while  there,  he  could  never  look  bock  upon  those  years  without  hoooit^ 
as  he  remembered  the  despotic  tyranny  exercised  over  him  by  the  older 
boys:— a  shamefiil  practice,  still,  in  a  degree,  maintained  in  the  English 
sobools. 

After  leaving  school,  he  spent  three  years  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  dien 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  in  which  he  continued  eleven  yearly  devoting 
bis  time,  however,  to  poetry  and  general  literature  more  than  to  law.  bk  1768 
tbe  offices  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  oommittees 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  a  cousin  of  Caw* 
par's,  became  vacant  about  the  same  time.  The  two  last  were  conferred  on 
Cowper,  but  the  idea  of  appearing  and  reading  before  the  House  of  Lords  so 
overwhelmed  him,  that  he  resigned  the  offices  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
accepted.  But  as  bis  patrimony  was  nearly  spent,  his  friends  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  journals,  thinking  that  his  personal  appeatanco 
at  the  House  would  not  be  required.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned 
to  an  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  take 
the  office.  The  thoughts  of  dus  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  as  to  shatter  his 
reason,  and  he  actually  made  attempts  upon  his  own  life.  He  was  therefore 
removed  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Gitton,  at  St  Albans,  with  whom  he  continued 
"ibout  eighteen  months. 

On  his  recovery  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  friends  who  were  able  to 
soothe  his  melancholy,  direct  his  genius,  and  make  his  time  pass  happily 
away.  In  June,  1765,  his  brother  took  him  to  Huntingdon  to  board.  Here 
he  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  who  was  the  clergy- 
man of  the  plMe.  It  consisted  of  the  father,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  a  son  and 
daughter  just  arrived  at  mi^jority.  Cowper  says  of  them,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, **  they  are  the  most  agreeable  people  imaginable ;  quite  sociable,  and  as 
ftee  from  the  ceremonious  civility  of  country  gentlefolks  as  any  I  ever  met 
with.  They  treat  me  more  like  a  near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and  their 
bouse  Is  always  open  to  me."  Mnch  to  his  joy,  they  agreed  to  receive  him 
into  their  house  as  a  boarder.  He  had  been  diere,  however,  but  two  years, 
when  Mr.  Unwin,  jenior,  died,  and  Cowper  accompanied  Mn.  Unwin  and 
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her  danghter  to  a  new  reaidencef  which  they  chose  at  OIney,  in  Bnuungoam- 
•hire.  Here  he  £)nned  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Key.  Mr.  Newton  of 
that  place,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a  Christian  intercoorse,  delightful 
and  profitable  to  both  parties. 

In  1773  Giwper  was  visited  by  a  second  attack  of  mental  derangement, 
which  showed  itself  in  paroxysms  of  extreme  religious  despondency.  It 
lasted  for  about  four  years,  during  which  period  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  over 
him  with  a  tenderness  and  devotion  truly  matemaL  As  he  began  to  recover, 
he  betook  himself  to  various  amusements,  such  as  taming  hares  and  making 
bird-cages,  which  pastimes  he  diversified  with  light  reading.  Hitherto  his 
poetic  fiunilties  had  lain  nearly  dormant;  but  in  the  winter  o£  1780-81  he 
prepared  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  for  the  press,  consisting  of  **  Table* 
Talk,"  "Hope,"  «The  Progress  of  Error,"  « Charity,"  Ac,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1782,  but  it  did  not  attract  much  attention  till  the  appearance  of 
oTlieTask." 

In  the  same  year  that  he  published  his  first  volume,  an  elegant  and  accom' 
plished  visitant  came  to  Olney,  with  whom  Cowper  formed  an  acquaintance 
that  was^  for  some  time,  a  most  delightful  one  to  him.  This  was  Lady  Austen, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen.  She  had  wit,  gayety,  agreeable  mannerf, 
and  elegant  taste.  While  she  enlivened  Cow]>er*s  unequal  spirits  by  her  con* 
▼ersation,  she  was  also  the  task-mistress  of  his  Muse.  He  began  his  great 
original  poem,  **  The  Task,"  at  her  suggestioo,!  and  was  exhorted  by  her  to 
undertake  the  translation  of  Homer.  So  much  oheeifiilnees  seems  to  have 
beamed  upon  his  sequestered  life  from  the  influence  of  her  society,  that  he 
gave  her  the  endearing  appellation  of  Sister  Aime.*  But  his  devoted  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  looked  with  no  little  jealousy  upon  the  ascendency  of  a 
female,  so  much  more  fi&scinating  than  herself|  over  Cowper's  mind ;  and, 
appealing  to  his  gmtitude  for  her  past  services,  she  gave  him  his  clu^  of 
either  renouncing  Lady  Austen  s  acquaintance  or  her  own.  Cowper  decided 
upon  adhering  to  the  friend  who  had  watched  over  him  in  his  deepest  afflic- 
tions ;  and  sent  Lady  Austen  a  valedictory  letter,  couched  in  terms  of  regret 
and  regard,  but  which  necessarily  put  an  end  to  their  acquaintance.  Whether 
in  making  this  decision  he  sacrificed  a  passion  or  only  a  friendship  for  Lady 
Austen,  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a  deep  and  devoted  attachment  of  his  youth  was  never  effaced  by 
any  succeeding  impressions  of  the  same  nature ;  and  that  his  fondness  for 
Lady  Austen  was  as  platonic  as  for  Mary  Unwin.  The  sacrifice,  however, 
cost  him  much  pain ;  and  is,  perhaps,  as  much  to  be  admired  as  regretted.* 

I  On*  day  Lady  ▲oaten  requaited  htm  to  try  hi*  powcn  on  Uank  Tene :  **Bat,**  «aldhe,  -I  haw 

nosohlecC*    ^ob  yon  can  write  on  any  thing,"  she  replied  ;*•  take  thiaaoSL**   Beneethebegtnninf 

ofUMtao,  ... 

IftoifftheSoaL       •  •  • 

The  theme,  though  hamhle.  yet  angnat  and  Rioad 

Th'  oooailoo— fttr  the  fldr  commands  the  ■oof. 

t  "lady  Aoeten'e  oonTcnaUon  had  ae  h^py  an  efltet  upon  the  niehincholy  qrirlfc of  Oowper  as 
the  harp  of  David  npon  SanL  Whenerer  the  dond  aeemed  to  be  eonring  over  hlnw  her  sprtghUy 
powers  were  exerted  to  dispel  tt.  One  afternoon,  (Oct,  17St,)  when  he  mppenttA  mora  than  lutuaU/ 
dcpreseed,  she  told  him  the  story  of  John  Qllpln,  which  hnd  been  told  to  her  In  her  chUdhooJ,  and 
which,  In  her  retation,  tickled  his  ftuiey  as  mnoh  as  It  hfm  Uiat  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousanaB 
einee.  in  his.  The  next  momtag  he  said  to  her  that  be  bad  been  kept  awake  daring  the  greater  part 
oTUte  mghi  by  thinking  of  the  story  and  hinghlng  at  It,  and  that  he  had  turned  a  Intoa  baUad.  Ihe 
iailad  was  sejit  to  Mr.  Unwin,  who  snU,  In  reply,  that  tt  had  made  hlra  langh  tcan  .**- 

•  See  Campbeira  Specimens,  vol.  vll.  p.  SM. 
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In  1784  appeared  ois  **  Taak,''  a  poem  which,  aa  Razlitt  well  lemaikf^  oqo> 
tuins  **a  number  of  pictures  of  domestic  comfort  and  social  refinement  whkh 
can  hardly  be  forgotten  but  with  the  language  itself.''  The  same  year  be 
began  his  "  Tirocinium,"  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  education,  the  dbieci  of 
which  was  to  censure  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the  inattention  to  mcnb, 
which  prevailed  in  public  schools.  In  the  same  year  also  be  commenced  hit 
translation  of  Homer,  which  was  finished  in  1791,  and  which  is,  an  the 
whole,  the  best  translation  of  Homer  that  we  possess :  diat  is,  it  gives  ns  the 
best  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  and  sentiments  of  the  great  Grecian  bard: 
for  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had  to  make  no  sacrifices  of  meaning  cr 
language  to  rhyme. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  loss  of  Lady  Austen  was,  in  a  degree,  made  vp  bf 
his  cousin  Lady  Hesjceth,  who,  two  years  alter  the  publication  of  «Tbe  IWk," 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Olney,  and  settling  at  Weston  Hall,  in  the  immedials 
neighborhood,  provided  a  comfortable  abode  for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  there, 
to  which  they  removed  in  1786 ;  and  here  he  executed  his  translation  of 
Homer. 

In  1792,.  the  poet  Hay  ley,  afterwards  his  biographer,  made  him  a  visit  at 
Weston,  having  corresponded  with  him  previously.  Of  him,  Cowper,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  thus  writes :  *<  Everybody  here  has  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and  wherever  he  goes  everybody  must  We  have  formed  a  fiiendsfaip 
that,  I  trust,  will  last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  example  to  all  futore 
poets.**  Wbile  Hayley  was  with  him,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  severe  paralytic 
stroke,  which  rendered  her  helpless  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  To  dus  mott 
excellent  woman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  perhaps,  as  the  instrument  of 
preserving  Cowper^s  reason,  and  it  may  be  his  life,  he  addressed  one  of  the 
most  touching,  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  poems—*  To 
Mary.**  Mr.  Hayley  says  he  believes  it  to  be  the  last  original  piece  he  pro- 
duced at  Weston,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  any  language  on  earth  can 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  verse  more  exquisitely  tender. 

In  1794  his  unhappy  malady  returned  upon  him  with  increased  violence, 
and  Lady  Hesketh,  with  most  commendable  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  de- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  the  two  invalids.  Mr.  Hayley  found  him,  on  a 
third  visit,  plunged  into  a  sort  of  melancholy  torpor,  so  that  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  that  his  miyesty  had  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  X300  a 
year,  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it  The  next  year  it  was  thought  best 
for  both  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  their  location  should  be  changed,  and 
accordingly  they  were  removed  to  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson,  at 
North  Tuddenham,  in  Norfolk.  The  removal,  however,  had  no  good  e£foct 
upon  either,  and  the  next  year  Mrs.  Unwin  died.  Cowper  would  not  believe 
she  was  dead,  when  the  event  viras  broken  to  him,  and  deaired  to  see  her. 
Mr.  Johnson  accompanied  him  to  the  room  where  lay  her  remains.  He 
looked  upon  her  for  a  few  moments,  then  started  away  with  a  vehement,  un- 
finished exclamation  of  anguish,  and  never  afterwards  uttered  her  name. 

In  the  year  1799,  some  power  of  exertion  returned  to  him ;  ha  completed 
tlie  revisal  of  his  Homer,  and  wrote  the  last  original  piece  that  he  ever  cam- 
posed—^  The  Cast- A  way.**  It  is  founded  on  an  incident  mentioned  in  one 
of  Anson's  Voyages,  and  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written,  and  the  parallelism  constantly  preying  upcm  the  diseased 
mind  of  the  author,  it  is  one  of  the  most  afifecting  pieces  that  ever  was  com- 
posed. His  oun  eiid  was  xk)w  drawing  near,  and  on  the  dth  of  April,  1800. 
he  breathed  his  last 
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V>wper  is  eminentlj  the  David  of  English  poetry,  pooring  Ibrth,  like  the 
It  Hebrew  bard,  his  own  deep  and  warm  feelings  in  behalf  of  moral  and 
f^ooB  truth.  «His  language,"  says  Campbell,  •(has  such  •  mascnline, 
matic  strength,  and  his  manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into 
ligence,  has  so  muoh  plain  and  &miliar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry 
h  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments  having  come  fhnn  the  author^s 
rt;  and  of  the  enthusiasm,  in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  un- 
ited and  nnexaggerated.  He  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  a  being, 
oae  fine  spirit  had  been  long  enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to 
polished  by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so  soon  as  to  retain  an  un- 
rldly  degree  of  purity  and  simplicity.**  And  a  writer  in  tbe  Retrospective 
new  remarks,  that  •'the  delightful  fireedom  of  his  manner,  so  acceptable 
iiose  who  had  kmg  been  accustomed  to  a  poetical  school,  of  which  the 
teal  fiiult  was  constraint;  his  noble  and  tender  morality;  his  fervent 
7 ;  his  glowing  and  well-expressed  patriotism ;  his  descriptions,  unparal- 
d  in  vividness  and  accuracy  since  'Hiomson;  bis  playflil  humor  and  his 
rerfiil  satire ;  the  skilftd  construction  of  his  verse,  at  least  in  the  •  Task,* 
.  the  refreshing  variety  of  that  fiiscinating  poem,— fdl  together  conspired  to 
ier  him  highly  popular,  both  among  the  multitude  of  oommon  readers, 
.  among  those  who,  possessed  of  poetical  powers  themselves,  >vere  capable 
Dtimately  appreciating  those  of  a  real  poet" 

V9  might  thus  fill  many  pages  with  enoomiastio  remarks  ppon  the  poetry 
>owper,  but  the  reader  would  rather  taste  of  the  original  for  himself* 

THE   PROVIDENCE   OF   GOD  IN   ALL  THIN08. 

Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  ohecker  lift  I 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  e&eta 
And  maniibki  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  ail  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  ooncems ;  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dcMninion,  or  dispose 
ihie  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
Tlie  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affiiirs. 
ITiis  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks; 
And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets, 
Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  the  power  that  wields  it    God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 
That  live  an  atheist  lijfe ;  involves  tlie  heaven 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury ;  bids  a  plague 

lead— Hayley**  lifis,  a  most  InteiMUof  plcoe  or  blofmphy— Orknshaw**  Ul^  prvOxad  to  hto  adl- 
In  •  voU.,  and  Southey**  LOf,  praSxed  to  his  editlou  taa  U  toIs.  Tba  latter  la  the  beat  aditlon  of 
^oet.  Bead,  also,  artlcka  In  the  Kdlnbaivb  Bevlew,  IL  64,  and  It.  t7a»  and  In  the  Qnaftcffly  svL 
and  XXX.  is».  Also,  an  article  In  Jefflrey'a  Mlsoellanlea.  An  admirable  diaaertatlon  on  the  »r»- 
■  of  XnsilAh  poetry,  tnm  Chaneer  tu  Cowper,  win  be  fbond  la  voL  tt.  dmp.  11^  of  §OMO»ey*a  941^ 
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Kindle  a  ftery  boil  upon  the  skin, 

And  pntreiy  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calls  fbr  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivell'd  lips, 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.    He  springs  his  mines, 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast 

Fbrth  steps  the  spmce  Philosopher,  and  tells 

Of  honxigeneal  and  discordant  springs, 

And  principles;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  neoessary  laws  their  sure  eflfeots 

Of  action  and  reaction :  he  has  fbimd 

The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels, 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  iear. 

Thou  ibol  I  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  the  efiect,  or  heal  it?    Has  not  God 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world  f 

And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 

To  drown  itt    What  is  his  creation  less 

Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 

Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will? 

Gro,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve ;  ask  of  Him, 

Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught; 

And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  alL 

Tmk,  M.  ISI. 

THE   WOUNDED   SPIRIT   HEALED. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  infix'd 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me  live. 

n»t,  ill.  108. 

TRUE   PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy,  baptized 
In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man. 
Gives  HMn  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fhiit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :   Piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Qutalian  dews. 
Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage  I 
Sagacious  rMuier  of  the  works  of  God, 
And  in  His  word  sagacious.     Such,  too,  thine, 
Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings. 
And  fed  on  manna  I     And  such  thine,  in  whom 
Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised. 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefiled. 
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THE   OE0L00I8T  AND  C08MOLOOI8T.^ 

Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  fiom  the  strata  there 
Elxtract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn 
That  he  who  made  it  and  reveal'd  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute  and  more  industrious  still, 
Contrive  creation;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  soma  are  fist, 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flow'd  their  lif^t 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth. 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.    And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 
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There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  serer'd,  as  the  flax. 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch,  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  color'd  like  his  own;  and  having  power 
T*  enftioe  the  vnrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  firiih 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brodier,  and  destrojrs; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored. 


I  In  the  early  history  of  feolofy  numy  rood  and  ploai  people  were  ooncemed,  leet  vodi  dIeeeveriM 
should  be  made  ns  would  Invalidate  the  Moealo  account  of  the  creation.  But  how  gromdleae  have 
aU  their  tmn  proved  I  Truth  ta  one,  and  Ood's  works  oan  never  he  In  conflict  with  his  WoKL  Of 
the  whole  race  of  "  spruce  pbUoiiophers,''  as  Cowper  calls  thea,  even  the  infldel  Voltaire  eoold  thos 
write:  **PhUoeophers  put  themselves,  without  ceremony,  in  the  place  of  Ood,  and  deatroy  and  renew 
the  world  after  their  own  Suhlon.**  "From  the  time  of  BoObn,**  says  Dr.  Wiseman,  In  his  Inamed 
Lectoras  on  Science  and  Revealed  Beligton,  "system  rose  heskle  system,  like  the  moving  pmars  of 
tiie  desert,  advancing  in  tluvateninf  array;  but  Uke  them  they  were  fiihrtcs  of  sand;  and  thonsh  In 
IMC  the  French  Institute  counted  more  than  aieiiTT  soch  theories  of  feology  hostile  to  Scripture  his- 
tory, not  one  of  them  has  stood  tin  now,  or  deserves  to  be  recorded.**  And  Turner,  In  his  learned 
work  on  Chemistry,  says,  *«  Of  all  the  wonders  of  geology,  none  Is  so  wonderftal  aa  the  eonSdence  of 
the  several  tlieorlsts.** 

*  Upon  this  and  other  pieces  of  Cowper,  in  tiehalf  of  the  poor  slavey  the  poet  CamplMll  thus  truth- 
tuUf  as  well  as  lk>eUncty  remarks:  "Poetical  expositions  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  may.  Indeed, 
seem  very  nntUiely  agents  in  contributing  to  destroy  it;  and  It  is  possitde  that  the  moat  reflnaii 
planter  in  the  West  Indies,  may  look  with  neltlier  shame  nor  compunction  on  hie  own  imag«,  eif 
poeed  in  thr  pagrs  of  Cowper,  as  a  being  degraded  by  giving  stripes  and  tasks  to  his  Mtow  anen* 
tnree.  Butsuchappeals  to  the  heart  of  the  community  are  not  kMt.  They  flx  themselves  sOnktIf  w 
the  popular  memory,  and  they  Iwoome,  at  last,  a  part  of  that  public  opinion,  whlcn  mus^  sooner  tti 
r,  wrench  the  bub  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor."— ^ciawiu,  vii.  S64. 
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As  human  Datnre's  broadest,  firalest  bloi, 

Chains  faim,«iid  tasks  him,  and  eonrats  his  SMDeat 

With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 

Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

Then  what  is  man?    And  what  man,  seeing  thij% 

And  having  hnman  feelings,  does  not  bloshi 

And  hang  his  head«  to  think  himself  a  manf 

I  would  not  haye  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 

To  cany  me,  to  fim  me  while  I  sleep, 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  tbe  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  haye  ever  eam*d. 

No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  n^  heart!s 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  mther  be  myself  the  slave, 

And  wear  the  boxids»  than  &sten  them  on  him.* 

IWOWLEDOK  AND  WISDOM. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  fhr  froin  being  one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoi^^hls  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rode  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t*  enzish. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he. has  leamM  so  much; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  ao  more. 

MSBCT  TO  ANIMALS. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  firiends, 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense. 


I  WhenCowper  wrote  these  Ilim,  nearly  ft  inllUon  of  Arrleaii  itevee  tolled  tattwBrtUA  cotontee. 
hut  the  EnvUnh  aholitlonlsta,  led  on  by  Steipe,  and  Cterkson,  and  WOberSMce,  ao  eameatJy  por- 
trayed their  wrong*  and  plead  their  canae,  that  the  freat  heart  of  the  nation  becaaw  at  ln«th  tally 
arooaed  to  the  tohteot,  and  they  were  declared  abeolutely  and  nnoondlUoaally  fk«e  on  the  let  of  Au 
fUSt,  lUt. 

It  wae  predicted  that  theft,  and  plunder,  and  mnrder,  wonU  be  the  oonaeqaenoe^  and  the  Irt  of 
Aogiut  wae  anticipated  by  an  wtth  the  most  intense  interest  It  caoae  and  passed  wKh  ah  the 
solemnity  of  a  Sabbath-day.  The  hoosee  of  worship  were  thronged  the  pteoeding  eveniag.  to  wri 
come  the  adTent  of  Liberty,  and  as  Che  docli  toQed  ont  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  iTtrmWril  populaer 
bowed  the  knee  In  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Ood  who  had  beetowed  it  Kot  a  btow  was  strack  In 
rerenge— not  an  arm  upraised  in  riot 

Tten  yvars  have  now  elapsed,  and  they  have  borne  witness  to  the  oonatantaad  rapid  bBprowmenC 
of  the  ftaedmen.  Their  fbod,  clothing,  and  furniture  are  much  better:  nearly  every  ftaaily  has  a 
hi*rae  or  a  mole,  and  very  many  have  several.  They  are  willing  to  work  atcadUy  ibr  moderate 
wagea,  and  moot  of  them  remain  on  the  estates  of  their  former  masters.  Many  have  purchased  hind, 
and  a  is  eaUmated  that  there  are  now  SO,o<N>  freeholders  among  the  emancipated  peasantry  of  Jamaica 
alone.  Marriage  la  now  "honorable**  among  them ;  the  parental  relation  is  better  understood,  and 
«s  duties  better  performed ;  ed<ication  Is  appreciated ;  and  churches  have  multiplied.  The  fl^edmen 
oontrtbute  liberally  towards  sustaining  the  ministration  of  the  gospd  among  themadvea,  and  are 
already  beginning  to  stretch  out  their  hands,  and  to  send  fbrth  their  miaslonartca  to  their  benighted 
tetherland.  For  these  eoQdensed  tecte  I  am  indebted  to  Rev.  C.  S.  Renshaw,  fbr  many  years  a  dc> 
•oteA  adsaionary  among  the  Areedmen  in  Jamaica. 
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Tet  wanting  sensibilitf,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  wonn. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  omsh  the  audi  * 

That  crawls  at  erening  in  the  puhtto  path ; 

But  he  that  has  himianirf,  Jbrewam'd, 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  Hra. 

The  creeping  Termin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  perhaps  with  Teoom,  that  inCnidei^ 

A  visitor  anweloomoi  imo  soenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repoeSi  the  aloiMre, 

The  chamber,  or  refeetory,  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  inoiirs  no  bftame. 

Not  so  when,  held  widiiii  their  prapar  bonnda, 

And  guiltless  of  ofienee,  they  lange  the  afr, 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  die  spaeions  field. 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  he  that  hanti 

Or  harms  them  there  is  gvdlty  of  a  wiong^ 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  Natnre's  realm, 

Who,  when  she  formed,  design*d  them  aa  aboda. 

The  sum  is  this :  If  man's  coovenienoe^  beaMb, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  cfadma 

Are  paramount^  and  most  extingash  theira. 

Else  they  are  all— 4he  meanesr  thinfi  that  ara— 

As  flree  to  live,  and  to  eigoy  that  Uft^ 

As  God  was  free  to  fbrm  ikem  at  die  first. 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  alL 

Te,  thereibre,  who  lore  mercy,  teadi  yoor  sons 

To  love  it  too.  *^  ^  •*•• 


Some  seek  diveraioia  in  the  tented  field, 
And  make  die  sorvows  of  mankind  their  qpost 
But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  sulQeets  wisa^ 
Kings  should  not  play  at    Nations  would  do  wall 
To  extoft  their  truncheons  from  the  pnny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spoil, 
Because  men  snfier  it,  their  toy,  the  world. 
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'TIS  liberty  akme  that  gives  die  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfiime; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it    All  ooottralnt. 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
Is  e^ ;  hurts  the  flMulties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  die  road  of  sdenoe ;  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery;  and  begets, 
In  those  ^t  snfier  it,  a  sordid  mind 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
Td  be  the  tenam  of  man*s  noble  fiirm. 
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THK   PO«rr-BOT« 

Hark !  'tis  the  twanging  bornl  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  weariiome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood;  io  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwiinkled  &oe  reflected  bright  >— 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  vouj  world. 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  fitoaea  locka^ 
News  fiom  all  nations  lumb^iing  at  his  baok. 
True  to  his  eharge,  the  olgsepaok'd  load  behiad. 
Yet  careless  whai  he  bringSi  his  one  eonoem 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  Aetinnd  inn; 
And  hanog  diopp'd  the  ezpeoted  bag,  pas#  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light^iearted  wreteh. 
Cold  and  yet  ohoefAU :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  tboMaads,  and  of  joy  lo  some; 
To  him  indtfforent  whetfjier  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashM,  and  the  fall  of  siooks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  .tears,  that  triokled  down  this  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  penods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  withamoraos  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  lespoosiTe,  equity  aflect 
His  horse  and  him,  wncopsoiont  of  them  alL 
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Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  tkMt^ 
Let  fiiU  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofh  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  eai^ 
So  let  us  wekxxne  peaeefiil  CTening  in. 
Not  snch  his  evening,  who  with  shining  ihoe 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeeaed 
And  bored  with  elbow  points  through  bodi  his  sides, 
Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breadi 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 
This  folio  *  of  four  pages,  happy  work ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  wliile  I  read, 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  ftir. 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life^ 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  f 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  ridge 
That  tempts  Ambition.    On  the  summit  see 
The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes; 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them !    At  his  ^eeli, 
.CHqse  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends. 
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And  wiA  a  ^(ditektms  jerk  acxm  twists  him  down, 

And  wins  tbem,  but  to  lose  them  in  hit  tmiL 

Here  rills  of  oilj  eloqnenoe,  la  soft 

Meanders  lobridiite  ^e  coarse  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  griered 

To  engross  a  moment's  iMJtice;  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  fiir  his  poor  tiMmgfats, 

However  trhrial  all  that  he  conccires. 

Sweet  bwshfhinees ;  it  olaims  at  least  Ab  pndse: 

The  dearth  of  inlbnnation  and  good  sense 

That  it  Ibretells  ns  always  oomes  t6  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  fiirests  of  no  meaning  spread  ttie  page^ 

In  which  all  oomprehenskm  wstsders  lost: 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amfuse  m  flierev 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderfiess  of  strange 

But  gay  confhsioft :  roees  Ibr  the  oheekt 

And  lilies  fbr  the  ovows  Of  ftded  age, 

Teeth  fbr  die  toothlefts,  ringlets  for  the  bold, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ooean  phmder'd  of  tiieir  sweefa 

Nectareons  essences,  Olyittpiao  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  ftvorite  ain, 

^Sthereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  owtt  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

lis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  tetrea^ 

To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 

Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd; 

To  hear  the  roar  ^e  sends  through  all  her  gates 

At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 

Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  die  uninjured  ear. 

Thus  sitdfig,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 

The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 

To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 

That  liberates  and  exempts  me  ftom  them  alL 
•  ••••• 

O  Winter!  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
1  crown  thee  King  of  intimate  delights. 
Fireside  enjoyments,  homebom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undiimirVd  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long,  uninterrupted  evening^  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates: 
No  powder'd  pert,  proficient  in  die  art  ^ 

Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings:  no  stadonary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  silent  cimle  Am  diemselves,  and  quake. 
But  here  (he  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 
Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed^ 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 
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A  wreath,  that  caxmot  ftde,  of  flowen  that  Uow 

With  mo8^  suocees  when  all  besides  decajr. 

The  poet^B  or  historian's  page,  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  this? 
Needs  he  the  tragio  fiir,  the  smoke  of  lamps, 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavory  throng, 
To  thaw  him  into  feeling;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smilel 
The  self-complacent  actor  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  full  house) 
The  slope  of  faces,  from  the  floor  to  the  lOoC, 
(As  if  one  master-^ring  controll'd  them  all,) 
Relax'd  into  a  universal  grin. 
Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  refined  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnished  brain. 
To  palliate  dulness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 
Time,  as  he  passes  ua,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoird,  and  swifl,  and  of  a  silken  sound ; 
But  the  world's  time  is  Time  in  masquerade  1 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  plumes ;  and  where  the  peacock  shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form ; 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife, 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass  once. 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  deck'd,  he  charms  a  world  whom  Fashion  blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most: 
Whose  only  happy,  are  Uieir  idle  hours. 
£*en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  sit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  time,  and,  night  by  night. 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
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THE    GUILT   OF    MAKING    MAN    PROPKRTT. 

Canst  thou,  and  honor'd  with  the  Christian  name, 
Buy  what  is  woman-born,  and  feel  no  shame  ? ' 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed? 
So  may  the  wolf^  whom  famine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold ; 
So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide. 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 
Not  he,  but  his  emei^ence  forced  the  door, 
He  fbund  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  can»— 
Unless  His  laws  be  trampled  on — ^in  vain? 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  cannot  yet  subsist, 
Unless  His  right  to  rule  it  be  dismias'd  ? 
Impudent  blasphemy !     So  Folly  pleads, 
And,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds.' 

TO    MARY. 

Written  in  tlie  axUumn  0/ 1793. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  tliee  low, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sighf'now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Maryl 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife^s  part ; 
And  ail  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Maiy! 


1  Sayi  the  Ber.  Albert  Bai  nes.  In  hit  Inquiry  bUo  thi  Ser^ptarmt  Vltim  9f  Smtr^t  **  There  la  no  power 
4irT  or  the  church  that  could  raetaln  alavery  an  hoar,  if  It  were  not  anatttkiMA  ta  tk.**    Nothing  cui 

.  more  true :  and  what  a  nd  reflection  It  la  that  there  can  be  Coond  profteaed  dlertplea  of  Him  who 
rnme  "  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  pnxdalm  liberty  to  the  capUve,  and  good-will  toward  men,** 
KuUty  of;  or  apologising  tor,  any  praeUcen  or  any  syatcms  of  wrong-doing  that  degrade  and  bnitaliae 
tbelr  flellow-men.  It  ia  enough  to  make  angels  weep.  Christianity  can  never  ftilfll  Ita  gre:u  and 
glorious  design,  nnicaa  thoae  who  profeaa  it  act  upon  ita  prlndplea  fkilly  and  entirely  in  all  their  re» 
iaiions,  personal,  social,  busineaa,  cItU,  and  political.  What  a  momentons  rcaponsibiltty  therefbre. 
rests  upon  the  members  of  the  Christian  church  i 

*  Bee  the  lines  from  MUton,  in  the  note  on  page  3S0. 
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Tliy  indistinct  expressions  seem 

Like  language  utter'd  in  a  dream ; 

Yet  me  they  charm,  whatever  the  theme. 

My  Mary  I 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  aubtim  bright, 
Are  still  raoi  e  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary ! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, 

MyMaiy! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest. 
That  now,  at  every  step  thou  movest, 
Upheld  by  two;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  1  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo. 

My  Mary! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary! 

PRB ACHING    V8,    PRACTICB. 

A  youngster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest. 
Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test ; 
His  comrades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob^ 
And  ask'd  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 

He  was  shocked,  sir,  like  you,  and  answered— ^  Oh,  uo 
Whatl  rob  our  good  neighbor?    I  pray  you  don't  go 
Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  his  bread. 
Then  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  fed.*" 

*^  You  speak  Very  fine,  and  you  look  very  grave, 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have ; 
If  you  will  go  with  us,  jrou  shall  have  a  share. 
If  not,  you  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear." 

They  spoke,  and  Tom  ponder'd— "  I  see  they  will  go 
Pbor  man  I  what  a  pity  to  ii\jure  him  so ! 
Poor  man!  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  could. 
But  staying  behind  will  do  him  no  good. 
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*  If  tlie  matter  depended  alone  upon  me, 
His  apples  mijjlit  hang  till  they  dropp'tl  from  the  treoj 
But  since  they  will  take  them,  I  think  I'll  go  too; 
He  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  few." 

His  scruples  thus  silenced,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease, 
And  went  with  his  comrades  the  apples  to  seize: 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  join'd  in  tlie  plan; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THE    DIVERTING   HISTORY    OF   JOHN   OILPIN, 
Shutrini;  how  he  went  farther  than  he  inUnded,  OMd  came  ea/e  home  agaim, 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  cretlit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  Captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  deai^— 

"  Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child^ 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we." 

He  soon  replied — ^  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold. 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  Calender 

Will  lend  hb  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin—"  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  fumish'd  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife ; 

O'eijoy'd  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought. 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proad. 
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So  three  doon  off  the  chaise  u-as  stay'd, 

Where  thej  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  never  folk  so  glad. 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse^s  side 

Seized  fiist  the  flowing  mane^ 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  be> 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came;  Sot  loss  of  time. 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 
Tet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

''The  wine  is  left  behind r* 

*Good  lackr  quoth  he;  ''yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Ikjuipp'd  from  top  to  toe. 
Hit  long  red  cloak,  well  brush'd  and  neat 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed. 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gall'd  him  in  hii  seat 
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2)0  "Fair  and  sofUy,"  John  he  died; 

But  Jphn  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  hsindled  been  before. 
What  thing  upon  his  beck  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  GKlpin,  neck  or  nought; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay,  ^ 

Till,  loop  and  button  iaiUng  both, 
At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  shmg ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side^ 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  soream'd, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  "Well  done!'* 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  GWlpin— who  but  he  ? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around— 
**  He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  1" 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  iiiU  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  die  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seem'd  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  neoks  * 

Still  dangling  at  nis  waist 

«3»  J 
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Thm  all  dirongli  merry  blington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  nnlo  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay ; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  die  way, 
Just  like  imto  a  tnmdling  mc^ 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loTing  wife 

From  the  baloony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  moob 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 


**  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  I — Here's  the 
They  all  aloud  did  cry ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  ^ 
Said  Gilpin— ^  So  am  V 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Ixiclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why  f— His  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 
So  did  he  fly^— which  brings  me  tr> 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breafli, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend  s  the  Calender's 
His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

fhe  Calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbor  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gatci. 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

"What  newsl  what  newsf  your  tidings  tel). 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall ; 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  yon  come  at  allf" 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  dius  unto  the  Calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  >— 

*  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come 

And,  if  I  well  ibrbode. 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  her»— > 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  Calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
ReUim'd  hUn  not  a  single  word. 

Bat  to  the  boose  went  in; 
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Whence  straight  he  came  with  hnt  and  wig  , 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  show'd  his  ready  wit : 
*  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  fkce ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case." 

Said  John — ^  It  is  my  wedding-day. 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware." 

So,  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

**  I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
Twas  lor  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

You  shall  go  back  lor  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  bon^i ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
Fbr  while  he  spiJce,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 

For  why  ? — ^They  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  puird  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
**  This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain, 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein : 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 

And  gladly  would  have  done. 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heels, 
The  po8^boy'8  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  rf>ar, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : 

**  Stc^  thief!  stop  thief! — a  highwayman !" 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  pass'd  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit 

And  now  the  turnpike-gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  BO  he  did ;  and  won  it  too ; 

For  he  got  fiist  to  town ; 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He,  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see ! 


JOHN    BUNYAN. 

O  thou,  whom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style, 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word, — 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame : 
Yet  evezk  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Revere  tlio  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  God. 
Twere  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age ; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charm'd  the  boy, 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy; 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  art,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul. 
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SONNET  TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCB.^ 

Thy  country,  Wilberforce,  with  just  disdain, 

Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  call'd 

Fanatic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthralled 
From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 

Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wrong'd,  the  fetter-gairdf 
Fear  not  lest  labor  such  as  thine  be  vain. 

Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hsist  gain'd  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause ; 
Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution  pause 

And  weave  delay,  tlie  better  hour  is  near 

That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe, 
By  peace  for  Afric,  fenced  with  British  laws. 
Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth,  and  all  the  blest  above. 

ON   THE    RECEIPT   OF    HIS   MOTHER's   PICTURE 

O  that  those  lips  had  language  1     Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  ofl  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  Jhey  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !'* 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  inmiortalize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it!)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  imexpected  here  1 
Who  bidd'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  glatlly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own: 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 

1  "  The  eloquence  of  WUbc  rforce  wai  the  Toloe  of  bmnanlty.  It  wai  at  the  table  of  Bennet  Laof- 
ton,  that  he  made  the  public  avowal  of  his  aenUmeuta  npon  alavery.  There  waa  lomcthing  rabUme 
In  the  spectacle  of  ao  young  a  man  prenching  a  new  crusade.  He  declared  blmaelf  the  advocate  of  • 
forsaken  race;  and  with  almost  unaided  arm  prepared  to  open  the  gate*  of  mercy  to  mankind. 
Mackintosh  said  that  he  had  conferred  upon  the  world  a  bcncflt  never  exceeded  by  human  benevo* 
lence.  He  was  neither  daunted  by  opposiUon  nor  depressed  by  deH'ot  However  exhausted  by  the 
struggle,  if  be  touched,  in  ImaglnaUon  at  least,  the  ground  where  the  ashes  of  the  persecuted  AfHcao 
reposed,  his  strength  returned  to  him.  The  cry  of  blood  ascended  from  the  earth.  Let  his  toil  be 
appreciated,  and  his  dlfflculUes  acknowledged.  What  others  have  dared  in  the  war  of  arms,  he 
dared  in  the  war  of  opinion.  He  attacked  the  bulwarks  with  which  avarice  had  fortified  the  cruel* 
ties  of  slavery;  and  never  yielded  to  the  InvitaUons  of  ease,  until  he  had  driven  a  gap  Into  those 
barricades  of  Iniquity.  His  mind  seemed  to  dihite  with  the  majesty  of  his  sufa)}ect.  His  speech  la 
I7t9  gained  the  applause  of  all  who  heard  it;  and  one  passage,  that  In  which  be  summoned  death,  M 
hla  last  witness,  whose  tremendous  testimony  was  neither  to  be  purchased  nor  reAited,  reached  the 
■nblime.  Burke  admired  it;  Pitt  and  Fox  eulogized  It;  and  Bishop  Porteua  mentioned  it  to  the  poet 
Mason,  in  terms  of  still  warmer  praUe.  In  him  was  beheld,  for  the  first,  if  not  for  the  last  tlmcb  the 
noble  spectacle  of  a  man  wtthout  patronage  or  office,  to  whom  parliament  listened  with  respect,  and 
the  coontry  with  reverence ;  having  no  fhenda  but  the  ffood;  no  side  but  virtue.**-  WtlrmM. 
3  B 
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Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 

A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  1  when  I  leam'd  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  tliou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss;' 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  we])t  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  arc  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  tliat  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow,  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to^iorrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent. 
I  Icam'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor : 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  A^Tapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
*Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession !    But  the  record  fair, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  tliere. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  efl'aced 
A  thousand  other  tliemes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber,  made 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  1  left  my  home. 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  tliey  shone  and  gIow*d  ; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne  er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  womM  in  Heaven,  though  little  noticed  hero. 
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Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  tlie  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vestures  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  thai\  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  smile,) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  herel 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart ; — ^the  dear  delight 
Seer^is  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. — 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven*d  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reach 'd  the  shore, 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar ;" 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distress'd— 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-toss'd. 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  1o;ji, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  n\e. 
My  boast  is  not,  tliat  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  nilers  of  the  earth, 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell ! — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  lielp,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  tliine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  tlus  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft, — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

Cowper's  prose  works  are  conflned  almost  exclusively  to  his  letters.  These 
now,  without  dispute,  take  the  very  first  rank  in  English  epistolary  literature. 
«  There  is  something  in  the  sweemess  and  facility  of  the  diction,  and  more, 
perhaps,  in  the  glimpse  they  aflbrd  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind,  that  dif 
ftises  a  chann  over  the  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  interest  thai 
cannot  always  be  commanded  by  performances  of  greater  ilignity  and  ^ue 
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tension.  Fioni  iIkmu  we  now  krjow  uliiir>>t  as  much  of  Cowper  as  we  do  of 
those  authors  who  have  spent  their  days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of  literary  or 
fashionable  society ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  read  long  afler  the  curiosity 
is  gratified  to  which,  perhaps,  they  owed  tlieir  first  celebrity;  for  the  character 
with  which  they  make  us  acquainted,  will  always  attract  by  its  rarity,  and 
engage  by  its  elegance.  The  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  of  Cowper's  man- 
ners and  disposition,  the  romantic  and  unbroken  retirement  in  which  hiii  life 
was  passed,  and  the  singular  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  whole  character, 
disarm  him  of  those  terrors  that  so  ofien  shed  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion 
nroimd  tlie  persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  us  more  indulgent  to  his 
weaknesses,  and  more  delighted  with  his  excellencies,  than  if  he  had  been 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  the  oracle  of  a  literary  confederacy.  The 
interest  of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  that 
tremendous  malady,  to  the  vbitations  of  which  he  was  subject,  and  by  the 
spectacle  of  that  perpetual  conflict  whicli  was  maintained,  through  die  greater 
part  of  his  life,  between  the  depression  of  tliose  constitutional  horrors,  and  the 
gayety  that  resulted  from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart  animated  by  the 
mildest  affections."  * 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  just  conception  of  the  &scinatioD  of 
Cowper's  epistolary  style  without  reading?  a  large  portion  of  his  letters,  yet 
some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ease,  and  grace,  and  charming  power, 
from  the  following,  which  are  all  that  our  limited  space  will  allow. 


cowper's  amusements. 

To  the  Ret.  William  Unwiw. 

Amico  Mio,  September  2ly  1119. 

Be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  have  glazed 
the  two  panes  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plants ;  but  I  cannot 
mend  the  kitchen  windows,  till,  by  the  help  of  that  implement,  I 
can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were  a  plumber. 
1  should  be  a  complete  glazier;  and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  1  shall  be  seen  trudging  away  to  the  neighboring 
towns  with  a  shelf  of  glass  hanging  at  my  back.  If  governmcDt 
should  impose  another  tax  upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a 
business  in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ 
himself.  A  Chinese,  of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  avail  him- 
self of  such  an  opportunity  without  scruple ;  and  why  should  not 
I,  who  want  money  as  much  as  any  Mandarin  in  China  ?  Rous- 
seau would  have  been  charmed  to  have  seen  me  so  occupied,  and 
would  have  exclaimed  with  rapture,  "  that  he  had  found  the  Erai- 
lius  who  (he  supposed)  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own  idea."  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you  to  follow  my  example.  You  will  pre- 
sently qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse  your- 
self at  home,  but  even  exercise  your  skill  in  mending  the  church 
windows :  which,  as  it  would  save  money  to  the  parish,  would 


1  EJlnburgh  Bevtew,  vol.  tv.,  page  tH. 
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conduce,  together  with  your  other  ministerial  accomplishments,  to 
make  you  extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons.  When  I  first  enter  the  gar^ 
(iun  in  the  morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  a  wall,  waiting  for 
their  hreakfast ;  for  I  feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel  walk.  If 
your  wish  should  he  accomplished,  and  you  should  find  yourseli 
furnished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shaU  undoubtedly  find  you 
amongst  them.  Only  be  so  good,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  to 
announce  yourself  by  some  means  or  other.  For  I  imagine  your 
crop  will  require  something  better  than  tares  to  fill  it. 

Your  mother  and  I  last  week  made  a  trip  in  a  post-chaise  to 
Grayhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  about  four  miles  oflf.  He  un- 
derstood that  I  did  not  much  aSect  strange  faces,  and  sent  over 
his  servant  on  purpose  to  inform  me,  that  he  was  going  into  Lei- 
cestershire, and  that  if  I  chose  to  see  the  gardens,  I  might  gratify 
myself  without  danger  of  seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the 
mvitation,  and  was  deb'ghted  with  all  I  found  there.  The  situa- 
tion is  happy,  the  gardens  elegantly  disposed,  the  hothouse  in  the 
most  flourishing  state,  and  the  orange-trees  the  most  captivating 
creatures  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  short,  had  need  have 
the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langford,  the  auctioneers,  to  do  the  whole 
scene  justice. 

Our  love  attends  you  all. 
Yours. 

WRITING    UPON    ANY    THING. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Unwih. 

My  dear  Friend,  jSugu^l  6,  1780. 

You  like  to  hear  from  me :  this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  I 
should  write.  But  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  this  seems  equally  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  not.  Yet,  if  you  had  ahghted  from 
your  horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present  writing, 
being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  found  occasion  to  siiy  to 
me, — **  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have  not  spoken  since  I  came  in ;  have 
you  resolved  never  to  speak  again  ?"  it  would  be  but  a  poor  reply, 
if,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  I  should  plead  inability  as  my  best 
and  only  excuse.  And  this,  by  the  way,  suggests  to  me  a  sea- 
sonable piece  of  instruction,  and  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  wry 
apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  business  in  hand,  that  a 
letter  may  be  written  upon  any  thing  or  nothing,  just  as  any  thing 
or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has  a  journey  before 
him,  twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will 
not  hesitate  and  doubt  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he 
does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end  of  it : 
for  he  knows,  that  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foot  for- 
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ward  first,  and  then  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it. 
So  it  is  in  the  present  case,  and  so  it  is  in  every  similar  case.  A 
letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a  journey  per- 
formed; not  by  preconcerted,  or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con- 
trivance, or  an  invention  never  heard  of  before, — but  merely  by 
maintaining  a  progress,  and  resolving  as  a  postilion  does,  having 
once  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we  reach  the  appointed  end.  If  a 
man  may  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  the 
same  terms  ?  A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last  century,  a  tie-wig, 
square-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say,  "  My  good  sir,  a  man  has 
no  riffht  to  do  either."  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  cen- 
tury has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  last ;  and 
so,  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  whatever  be  your  name, 
step  into  your  picture-frame  again,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for 
another  century,  and  leave  us  moderns,  in  the  meantime,  to  think 
when  we  can,  and  to  write  whether  we  can  or  not,  else  we  might 
as  well  be  dead,  as  you  are. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we  seem  to  look  back 
upon  the  people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  an- 
other species.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  the  Gothic  porch  smothered  with  honeysuckles, 
their  little  gardens  and  high  walls,  their  box-edging,  balls  of  holly, 
and  yew-tree  statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  a  people  who  resem- 
bled us  so  little  in  their  tastes,  should  resemble  us  in  any  thing 
else.  But  in  every  thing  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counter- 
parts exactly  ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and 
reduced  the  large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk-stockings,  has 
left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man, 
at  least,  has  undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites,  and 
aims,  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear,  perhaps,  a  hand- 
somer disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore  ;  for  philosophy  and 
literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior ;  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different  dress. 

AN    EPISTLE   IN    RHYME. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Newtos.* 

My  very  dear  friend,  Judy  12,  1781. 

I  am  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  read,  you  may  scratch 
your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose,  there's  nobody  knows,  whether 


1  "Cow per,  tn  one  of  his  letters,  complained  to  Mr.  Newton  of  the  wanderings  of  his  mind;  his 
friend  acknowledged  a  similar  weakness;— 'Yes,'  replied  the  |K»ct,  'but  you  have  always  a  serloiu 
thought  standing  at  the  door,  like  a  Justice  of  peace,  with  the  riot-act  In  his  hand,  reiuiy  to  disperse 
Mie  mob.'  "Qwper'i  correspondence  with  Newton  presents  few  specimens  of  thla  deUghtfbl  bad^ 
iaf#».    He  lo>p«i  niid  rvhpcctcd,  but  he  also  feared  hU  friend."—  nuimoti. 
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what  I  have  got,  be  verse  or  not ;  by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it 
ought  to  be  rhyme  ;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see,  of  late  'or  of 
yore,  such  a  ditty  before  ?  The  thought  did  occur,  to  me  and  to 
her,  as  madam  and  I,  did  walk  and  not  fly,  over  the  hills  and 
dales,  with  spreading  sails,  before  it  was  dark  to  Weston  Park. 

The  news  at  Oney  is  little  or  noney  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  send 
it,  viz. :  Poor  Mr.  Peace  cannot  yet  cease,  addling  his  head  with 
what  you  said,  and  has  left  parish-church  quite  in  the  lurch,  hav- 
ing almost  swore  to  go  there  no  more. 

Page  and  his  wife,  that  made  such  a  strife,  we  met  thern  twain 
in  Dog-lane  ;  we  gave  them  the  wall,  and  that  was  all.  For  Mr. 
Scott,  we  have  seen  him  not,  except  as  he  passM,  in  a  wonderful 
haste,  to  see  a  friend  in  Silver  End.  Mrs.  Jrnes  proposes,  ere 
July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister,  and  her  Jonos  mister,  and  we 
that  are  here,  our  course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in  thb  Spinney  ;*  but 
for  a  guinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so  hot  and  so  cold,  we 
had  better  by  far,  stay  where  we  are.  For  the  grass  there  grows, 
while  nobody  mows,  (which  is  very  wrong,)  so  rank  and  long,  that 
so  to  speak,  'tis  at  least  a  week,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  ere  it  dries 
again.* 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  1  could, 
in  hopes  to  do  good ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  should  say  "  To  be  sure, 
the  gentleman's  Muse,  wears  methodist  shoes ;  you  may  know  by 
her  pace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little 
regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling  passions,  and  hoiden- 
ing  play,  of  the  modem  day ;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  here  and  there  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan, 
to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a 
production  on  a  new  construction.  She  has  baited  her  trap  in 
hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum." 

His  opinion  in  this,  will  not  be  amiss ;  'tis  what  I  intend, 

my  principal  end ;  and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till  a 
few  are  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am  paid,  for 
all  I  have  said  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have  run,  many  a 
time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence,  to  the  end  of  my  sense, 
and  by  hook  or  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here, 
another  year.  I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid 
upon  springs,  and  such-like  things,  with  so  much  art,  in  every 
part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet 


1  The  Spinney  was  a  delightful  rural  retirement— a  grove— belonging  to  Mra.  Throckmorton  of 
Weston,  and  about  a  mOe  flrom  Olney.    The  word  li  used  ft>r  a  thicket,  or  dump  of  trees. 

t  Cowper's  summer-hoose  still  exists,  but  his  favorite  Spinney  was  cut  down  In  17SS.  Writing  to 
Newton,  he  said,  "In  one  year  the  whole  will  be  a  thicket;  that  which  was  once  the  serpenUnc-walk 
la  now  in  a  state  of  transibrmation,  and  Is  already  become  as  woody  as  the  rest.  Poplars  and  elms, 
without  number,  are  springing  in  the  turt  They  are  now  as  high  as  the  knee.  Before  the  summcs 
la  ended  they  will  be  twice  aa  high;  and  the  growth  of  another  seaaon  wUl  moke  them  ^rees.  Tlw 
desolation  of  the  whole  scene  Is  such  that  it  sunk  our  spfartta.** 
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pace,  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now 
out,  wTth  a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string. 
or  any  such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what 
will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still, 
though  against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you 
come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penn'd ;  which  that  you  may  do, 
ere  madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out  with  jigging  about,  I  take 
my  leave,  and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the 
ground,  from  your  humble  me,  W.  C. 

P.S.  When  I  concluded,  doubtless  you  did  think  me  right,  as 
well  you  might,  in  saying  what  I  said  of  Scott ;  and  then  it  was 
true,  but  now  it  is  due  to  him  to  note,  that  since  I  wrote,  himself 
and  he  has  visited  me. 


EXPECTS  LADY  HE8KETH PREPARATIONS  FOR  HER HIS  WORKSHOP. 

Olhet,  May  29,  1786. 
To  Ladt  Heskith. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters,  among  all  that  I 
receive,  have  this  property  pecuharly  their  own,  that  I  expect 
them  without  trenibb'ng,  and  never  find  any  thing  in  them  that 
does  not  give  me  pleasure ;  for  which  therefore  I  would  take 
nothing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could  give  me,  save  and  ex- 
cept that  for  which  I  must  exchange  them  soon,  (and  happy  shall 
I  be  to  do  so,)  your  own  company.  That,  indeed,  is  delayed  a 
little  too  long ;  to  my  impatience  at  least  it  seems  so,  who  find  the 
spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its  beau- 
ties will  have  faded  before  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  We  took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in  the  wilderness 
at  Weston,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas,  and 
guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown,  and  others  just  upon  the  point 
of  blowing,  and  could  not  help  observing — All  these  will  be  gone 
before  Lady  Hesketh  comes  !  Still  however  there  will  be  roses, 
and  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool  al- 
coves, and  you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you  i<» 
have  a  share  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful  here,  and  cannci 
bear  that  the  advance  of  the  season  should  steal  away  a  singlo 
pleasure  before  you  can  come  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost  all  the  day  long;  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  even  you  were  never  so  expected  in  your  hfe. 
L  called  last  week  at  the  Quaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  your  bed, 
the  fame  of  which  had  reached  me.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  superb, 
of  printed  cotton,  and  the  subject  classical.  Every  morning  you 
will  open  your  eyes  on  Phaeton  kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  imploring 
lis  fiither  to  grant  him  the  conduct  of  his  chariot  for  a  day.    May 
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your  sleep  be  as  sound  as  your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and  yoor 
nights  at  least  will  be  well  provided  for. 

1  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Iliad  shortly, 
and  shall  address  them  to  you.  You  will  forward  them  to  the 
General.  I  long  to  show  you  my  workshop,  and  to  see  you  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We  shall  be  as  close  packed  as 
two  wax  figures  in  an  old-fashioned  picture  frame.  I  am  writ- 
ing in  it  now.  It  is  the  place  in  which  I  fabricate  all  my  verse  in 
summer  time.  I  rose  an  hour  sooner  than  usual  this  morning, 
that  I  might  finish  my  sheet  before  breakfast,  for  I  must  write  this 
day  to  the  GeneraL 

The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled  with  dewdropi* 
and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  apple  trees,  amonff  the  bioosoms* 
Never  poet  had  a  more  commodious  oratory  in  woich  to  inroks 
his  Muse. 


TRANSLATION   OF   HOMER THB   N0N8XNSS   CLUB. 

To  Joseph  Hiu^  £a^ 

My  dear  friend,  Ourir,  Jwm  9,  1780. 

The  little  time  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  poetry  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  stolen.  Homer  is  urgent.  Much 
is  done,  but  much  remains  undone,  and  no  schoolboy  is  more  at- 
tentive to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task  than  I  am.  You  will 
therefore  excuse  me  if  at  present  I  am  both  unfr^uent  and  short. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your  sister  Fanny,  that  gave 
me  great  pleasure.  Such  notices  from  old  friends  are  alwa]rs 
pleasant,  and  of  such  pleasures  I  have  received  many  lately. 
They  refresh  the  remembrance  of  early  days,  and  make  me  yonng 
again.  The  noble  institution  of  the  Nonsense  Club  will  be  for- 
gotten, when  we  are  gone  who  composed  it ;  but  I  often  think  of 
your  most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  espe- 
cially think  of  it  when  I  am  translating  Homer, — 

••To  whom  repUed  the  DerU  yanl-tonrtalled.**  l 

There  never  was  any  thing  more  truly  Grecian  than  that  triple 
epithet,  and  were  it  possible  to  introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  I  should  certainly  steal  it.  I  am  now  flushed  with  ex- 
pectation of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  spends  the  summer  with  us.  We 
hope  to  see  her  next  week.  We  have  found  admirable  lodgings 
both  for  her  and  her  suite,  and  a  Quaker  in  this  town,  still  more 
admirable  than  they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as  much  as  I  do,  fur- 
nishes them  for  her  with  real  elegance. 


1  8ee  page  70  aDd«r  ••Monl  Plsjra.'* 
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ON    A   PARTICULAR    PROVIDENCE.* 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence !  Why  did  I 
receiye  fiprace  and  mercy?  Why  was  I  preserved,  afflicted  for 
my  gooa,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favor,  and  blessed  with  the 
greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know  or  hope  for  in  this  life,  while 
others  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawakened,  unrepent- 
ing,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  it  ?  His  infinite  wisdom,  to 
whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  solve  these  questions,  and 
none  beside  him.  If  I  am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can  befall 
me  without  the  permission  of  God,  I  am  convinced,  likewise,  that 
he  sees  and  knows  that  I  am  afflicted.  Believing  this,  I  must  in 
the  same  degree  believe  that,  if  I  pray  to  him  for  deliverance,  he 
hears  me ;  I  must  needs  know  likewise  with  equal  assurance  that, 
if  he  hears,  he  will  also  deliver  me,  if  that  will,  upon  the  whole, 
be  most  conducive  to  my  happiness ;  and  if  he  does  not  deliver 
me,  I  may  be  well  assured  that  he  has  none  but  the  most  benevo- 
lent intention  in  declining  it.  He  made  us,  not  because  we  could 
add  to  his  happiness,  which  was  always  perfect,  but  that  we 
might  be  happy  ourselves ;  and  will  he  not,  in  all  his  dispensa- 
tions towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest,  consult  that  end  for  which 
he  made  us  T  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  (which  we  are  not 
always  aware  of)  affronting  every  one  of  his  attributes ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  certain  consequence  of  disbelieving  his  care  for  us 
is,  that  we  renounce  utterly  our  dependence  upon  him.  In  this 
yiew,  it  will  appear  plainly  that  the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched 
too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  accept  every  thing 
at  his  hands  as  a  blessing,  and  to  be  thankful 'even  while  we  smart 
under  the  rod  of  iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rules  us.  With- 
out this  persuasion,  every  blessing,  however  we  may  think  our- 
selves happy  in  it,  loses  its  greatest  recommendation,  and  every 
:iffliction  is  intolerable.  Death  itself  must  be  welcome  to  him 
who  has  this  faith,  and  he  who  has  it  not,  must  aim  at  it,  if  ho  is 
not  a  madman. 

1  From  a  letter  to  Ijuly  HMketta,  dated  Sept.  4, 17M.  ' 
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